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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


I  FEEL  ooDstrained  to  say  a  few  brief  words  as  a  prefiu»  to  the  work 
which  has  just  been  completed,  not  in  the  spirit  of  ^otism  or  to  make 
excuses,  but  to  ask  for  this  book  a  candid  and  impartial  hearing, — a  foil 
and  just  consideration  of  its  theories,  as  well  as  its  &icsta,  before  judgment 
is  pronounced  upon  its  merits  collectively,  or  its  individual  idiosyncrasy. 

The  great  body  of  the  book  treats  on  practical  subjects,  presenting  facts 
as  they  exist,  in  palpable  and  unmistakable  form.  This  matter  is  gene- 
rally original,  and  was  collected  with  much  time  and  labor  by  both  the 
author  and  the  publisher,  as  well  as  by  their  agents;  and  on  these  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion;  but  in  connection  there  are  other  subjects, 
which  admit  of  many  explanations  and  on  which  many  theories  exist. 

In  treating  these  subjects,  I  have  selected,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  and  adopted  those  which  appear  to  be  most  consistent,  without 
attacking  those  which  are  respectfully  declined. 

I  have,  however,  adopted  several  new  theories,  which  may  be  presented 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader  at  first  sight  as  strange  and  without  support  in 
&Gt.  But  I  ask  an  impartial  and  patient  examination,  since  the  subjects 
presented  are  eminently  worthy  of  consideration,  and,  if  I  am  correct,  no 
hasty  decision  can  make  them  less  true;  while  the  examination  of  new 
theories  on  new  and  untrodden  ground  is,  at  least,  as  profitable  as  the 
discussion  of  old  ones,  which,  though  investigated  from  all  points,  still 
remain  unsatisfactory  and  indefinite,  and  capable  of  numerous  explanationS| 
no  two  of  which  agree. 

Three  new  and  principal  propositions  are  here  set  forth: — 

First,  that  the  maieriai  forming  both  the  Azoic  and  Palceozoic  formations 
of  the  earth  are  almost  exclusively  a/nd  directly  from  volcanic  sources. 

Second,  that  volcanic  and  subterranean  heat  produced  the  vapors  or  gases 
which  resulted  in  petroleum,  naphtha,  etc. 
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4  authob's  preface. 

Third,  that  the  hydro-carbonSj  in  the  shape  of  naphthay  petroleum^  and 
their  resulting  bitumen,  formed  mineral  coal. 

Nature  has  been  a  busy  worker,  and  her  creations  are  not  as  old  as 
geology  would  make  them.  I  was  led  to  these  conclusions  irresistibly  by 
the  fects  presented,  after  a  careful  and  extensive  practical  examination, 
rather  against  my  former  opinions;  but  now  that  I  have  followed  the 
NATURAL  PROCESSES  from  point  to  point,  and  found  off  the  coincidents  to 
agree  harmoniously  without  the  necessity  of  calling  miracle  and  phe- 
nomenon to  my  assistance,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  offer  the  foregoing  "  theories" 
as  substantial  fitcts;  but  for  them  I  alone  am  responsible. 

In  preparing  this  work,  Mr.  Bannan,  the  associate  author  and  publisher, 
has  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  furnishing  much  of  the  data,  in  pre- 
paring many  of  the  statistical  tables,  in  reading  and  correcting  proof,  in 
furnishing  liberally  material  aid,  and  by  using  every  available  means  to 
expedite  the  work  and  make  the  book  practical  and  valuable. 

The  copy  and  drawings  have  been  produced  by  the  writer,  who  is 
responsible  for  errors  of  omission  and  commission.  I  am  aware  of  many 
such  mistakes;  but  I  have  fiuthfuUy  endeavored  to  be  correct  and  con- 
sistent, and  feel  confident  that  the  work  will  meet  with  a  satisfactory 
reception  from  the  candid  and  impartial  reader. 

S.  H.  D. 

PoTTSTiLLB,  January,  1866. 


PUBLISHER'S  PREFACE. 


The  work  which  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  the  public 
has  been  long  contemplated  and  promised;  but  the  many  difficulties  of 
preparing  a  book  of  this  character  have  delayed  its  publication  to  the 
present  time,  which  perhaps  may  be  the  proper  moment,  since  the 
demands  and  the  promises  of  the  future  both  require  the  work  and  encou- 
rage the  realization  of  its  precepts. 

My  own  pressing  and  constantly-accumulating  duties  in  conducting  the 
publication  of  the  '^  Miner's  Journal'^  and  an  extensive  business  esta- 
blishment, left  no  time  to  prepare  and  arrange  the  large  amount  of  sta- 
tistical and  practical  data  on  mining  matters  which  has  been  collected  in 
this  office  for  the  last  thirty-five  years;  and  I  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  practical  miner  and  engineer,  in  the  person  of 
&Ir.  Daddow,  to  assist  me  in  presenting  it  in  book  form  to  the  public. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Daddow  has  elaborated  the  subject  much  beyond  my 
original  intention  or  expectation,  and  has  become  practically  the  author, 
since  he  has  written  all  or  most  of  the  copy,  and  prepared  all  the  sections, 
maps,  and  plans  to  illustrate  the  subjects  presented.  His  practical  expe- 
rience in  mining  matters,  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  all  or  most  of 
the  COAL,  IRON,  and  oil  formations  of  this  country,  make  him  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  work;  and  I  feel  confident  it  will  meet  with  general  approba- 
tion. 

In  regard  to  the  new  theories  presented,  I  do  not  commit  myself  posi- 
tively; but,  since  nothing  better  than  theory  exists  on  those  subjects,  and 
none  of  the  many  theories  agree  or  account  for  all  the  &cts  and  coincidents, 
I  feel  like  giving  support  to  any  new  theory  which  promises  better  results, 
as  I  believe  those  herein  presented  do. 

The  main  portion  of  the  work,  however,  presents  facts  and  such 
original  information  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect  by  an  extensive 
canvaas   to  the  latest  date.     These  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and 
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instractivc  generally^  and  useful  especially  to  the  trades  and  operatioi 
represented. 

While  the  cost  of  preparing^  electrotyping^  and  issuing  this  book  b 
much  exceeded  my  estimates  and  expectations^  I  feel  gratified  in  bein| 
able  to  present  the  first  book  ever  published  which  presents  in  a  practica 
manner  both  the  extent  and  character  of  our  mineral  resources  and  th< 
means  of  their  development.  Taylor's  '^Statistics  of  Coal/'  which  is  ai 
eminently  valuable  and  practical  work,  but  now  out  of  print,  gives  only 
simple  and  partial  statement  of  the  extent  of  our  coal-fields  and  thd 
trades;  and  while  Mr.  Taylor  was  an  accomplished  and  practical  engineei 
he  did  not  pretend  to  give  instructions  in  mining,  or  to  trace  and  identii 
our  coal-beds  or  the  coal-fields. 

The  ponderous  and  costly  volumes  of  our  State  Survey,  by  Prof.  H.  I 
Rogers,  contain  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  and  scientific  leaminj 
but  to  the  practical  industry  of  our  country  they  remain  a  dead  lette 
We  have  endeavored  to  be  brief,  plain,  practical,  and  explicit,  and  i 
present  &cts  without  color  or  rhetorical  flourish,  and  devoid  of  technical 
ties  and  mere  scientific  phrases  when  simple  words  would  best  express  tl 
Meaning. 

We  hope  thus  to  make  the  work  popular,  and  as  interesting  and  ii 
structive  to  the  general  reader  as  useful  and  necessary  to  the  miner,  tl 
manufacturer,  and  the  mechanic.  The  book  is,  therefore,  confident! 
offered  to  the  public,  not  only  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times,  but  wit 
a  hope  that  it  may  inspire  our  people  with  a  more  consistent  and  unifor; 
spirit  in  the  development  of  our  mineral  resources  and  manufacturii 
industry. 

B.B. 

HnnEB's  JouBNAL  (hmci,  Pottstilu,  January,  1866. 
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GoDy  in  his  wonderful  providence^  has  blessed  our  country^  above  all 
others,  with  the  most  magnificent  profusion  of  mineral  wealth.  When 
compared  with  the  most  favored  lands,  where  coal  and  iron  are  essential 
elements  of  national  wealth  and  greatness,  our  country  far  surpasses  them 
all  in  her  exhaustless  resources,  not  only  of  those  great  and  controlling 
elements,  but  all  the  essentials  to  national  strength  and  power  which 
make  an  industrious  people  wealthy,  prosperous,  and  respected. 

In  every  aspect  in  which  we  view  the  wonderful  resources  of  our 
country,  we  fiml  cause  for  gratulation  and  admiration,  whether  we  con- 
template the  productions  of  the  soil,  or  the  vast  extent  and  richness  of  the 
mineral  kingdom;  the  wide  and  varied  scenes  of  its  distribution,  or  the 
topographical  features  and  facilities  for  its  development.  These  resources, 
however,  are  rivalled  by  the  physical  proportions  of  the  land  which  we 
cannot  cease  to  laud  and  admire, — whose  limits  extend  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  occupy  one-eighth  (^)  of  the  habitable  world,  within  the 
temperate  zones. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  speculate  a  moment  on  the  providence  which 

preserved,  throughout  the  darker  ages,  a  land  so  evidently  favored  with 

all  the  natural  blessings  and  provisions  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  man. 

2  17 
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We  cannot  fell  to  recognize  that  universal  Wisdom  which  orders  events 
from  the  beginning  and  provides  for  the  destinies  of  nations  before  the  era 
of  their  existence.  With  this  feith  as  a  foundation^  we  may  justly  hope 
to  come  out  of  our  present  day  of  trial  and  pain  like  gold  tried  in  the 
fire;  with  the  country  we  love  united  in  one  common  destiny, — ^purer, 
richer,  dearer  for  the  incalculable  price  of  precious  blood  and  the  immense 
amount  of  treasure  it  has  cost  us. 

But  our  task  is  eminently  a  practical  one,  and  we  neither  expect  nor 
wish  to  indulge  in  speculative  digressions.  The  work  before  us  is  one 
of  feet  and  figure, — ^usually  "dr3r^'  work;  but  we  hope  to  make  it  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  useful  to  the  professional  and 
practical.  9 

The  distribution  of  coal  and  iron — and  at  the  present  day  we  must  not 
omit  oil — ^throughout  North  America,  but  more  particularly  the  United 
States,  is  wonderfully  general  and  impartial.  On  consulting  the  maps, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  our  coal  deposits  dot  the  features  of  this  country 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  in  some  cases  their  immense  extent  almost 
obscures  the  surface  of  entire  States.  Of  our  three  million  square 
miles  of  superficial  area,  the  known  deposits  of  coal  occupy  200,000,  or 
one-fifleenth  (^)  of  the  entire  area ;  while  the  existence  of  other  immense 
fields  not  yet  explored  is  unmistakable. 

In  comparison  with  other  coal-producing  countries,  this  ranks  not  only 
first,  but  fer  superior  in  that  respect  to  all  others. 

The  United  States  has  one  square  mile  of  coal  to  every  15  square  miles 
of  territory. 

Great  Britain  has  one  for  every  20  square  miles  of  superficial  area^ 

Belgium  has  one  to  every  22J  square  miles  of  surfiice. 

And  France  has  one  square  mile  of  coal  to  every  200  square  miles  of 
temtoiy. 

The  value  of  coal  to  those  possessing  and  utilizing  it  is  made  manifest 
by  their  prosperity  and  the  wealth  and  power  of  communities  and  nations 
whose  economy  is  largely  influenced  by  its  trade  or  dynamic  value. 

England  furnishes  the  most  prominent  instance;  aniT  English  cities 
located  on  or  near  coal,  or  within  its  direct  influence,  flourish,  while  olde) 
and  formerly  more  prominent  places  decline.  We  may  mention  Glasgow 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  SheflSeld,  and  last,  but  not  least.  New 
castle-on-Tyne.  To  what  can  we  attribute  the  astonishing  growth  o 
those  cities,  or  the  declining  condition  of  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Salig 
bury,  and  other  towns  in  the  south  of  England,  but  to  the  presence  c 
absence  of  coal? 

But  we  need  not  look  abroad  for  instances  of  itSs  influence  on  cities  ar 
communities,  when  so  many  of  our  own  cities  and  towns  owe  their  gro^ 
and  prosperity  to  the  proximity  or  availability  of  coal.     It  is  true 
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olber  causes  have,  in  many  instances,  given  a  wonderful  impetus  to  the 
birth  and  growth  of  towns  and  cities  in  the  New  World.  But  as  the  true 
promoter  of  progressive  and  permanent  development,  coal  is  pre-eminently 
the  first  in  value  or  dynamic  effect  of  all  our  minerals,  or  the  means  of 
converting  them  to  our  use  and  comfort 

"If  you  would  see  what  coal  can  do  for  a  people  who  turn  it  to  fall 
account,  look  at  Pittsburg,  a  city  of  150,000  inhabitants,  built  up  by  its 
mines  of  coal.  There  are  no  drones  in  its  hive;  heads  and  hands  are  busy. 
It  lost  $30,000,000  by  the  Rebellion,  without  shaking  its  credit.  No  city 
on  this  continent  contains  more  solid  wealth  in  proportion  to  its  population. 
Its  prosperity  is  permanent,  for  it  is  based  upon  the  creation  of  new  values. 
Possessing  in  its  coal  the  creative  power,  it  stretches  out  its  mighty  arms 
and  gathers  the  wealth  of  half  a  continent  into  its  lap.  It  brings  to  its 
{iimaces  and  forges  the  iron  and  copper  of  Lake  Superior;  glass-sand  from 
New  England,  Missouri,  and  Illinois;  lead  from  Wisconsin  and  Missouri; 
rinc,  brass,  and  tin  from  beyond  the  seas.  You  pass  through  its  gigantic 
establishments,  and  are  amazed  at  the  variety  and  extent  of  their  perfected 
productions.  Yet  all  these,  from  the  most  delicate  fabric  of  glass  to  the 
ponderous  cannon  and  steam-engine,  are  in  the  coal  which  underlies  the 
smoky  hills  of  Pittsburg.^'* 
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Rogers,  in  his  (Jeology  of  Pennsylvania,  has  given  a  very  curious  state- 
ment of  the  force  or  power  derived  from  the  combustion  of  certain  amounts 
of  coal,  which,  while  it  presents  an  approximate  estimate  and  conveys  to 
the  mind  an  idea  of  the  mechanical  force  thus  derived,  is  very  erroneous  in 
statement  and  fact.  He  estimates  the  average  duty  of  the  improved  Cornish 
pumping-engine  as  equivalent  to  100,000,000  pounds  lifted  one  foot  high 
by  the  consumption  of  one  bushel,  or  84  pounds,  of  coal,  and  then  takes 
the  maximum  duty  as  125,000,000  under  the  same  circumstances.  By 
dividing  the  bushel  of  84  pounds  into  the  maximum  duty,  125,000,000, 
he  makes  one  pound  of  coal  raise  1,500,000  pounds  one  foot  high,  or 
equivalent  to  the  labor  of  a  strong  man  on  the  tread-mill  during  10  hours ; 
and  thus  he  estimates  that  (4)  four  tons  of  coal  is  equal  to  twenty  years  of 
manual  labor,  or  an  average  lifetime  of  hard  work.  By  this  ingenious 
estimate,  10,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  made  to  supply  England  each  year 
with  a  mechanical  force,  as  applied  to  the  production  of  steam,  equal  to 
3,500,000  fresh  men  laboring  through  20  years. 

We  give  this  singular  statement,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
it, — since  it  has  been  widely  circulated, — ^but  to  show  that  even  a  practical 
application  of  this  force,  as  applied  to  mechanical  effect,  will  increase  the 
value  of  manual  labor  a  hundredfold. 

*  Letter  of  Professor  Daniels  to  the  Chicago  <*  Tribune." 
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The  average  ^'duty*'  of  35  Cornish  pamping^engines  at  work  in  Eng- 
land during  1864  was  500,000  pounds  lifted  one  foot  high  with  a  con- 
sumption of  one  pound  of  coal.  But  in  an  estimate  of  this  character  we 
cannot  assume  even  the  average  consumption  of  the  Cornish  engine  to  be 
the  rule,  since  the  consumption  of  coal  to  the  power  produced,  by  the 
ordinary  English  engines,  is  at  least  double.  We  presume  that  200,000 
pounds  lifted  one  foot  high  by  the  combustion  of  one  pound  of  coal  is 
nearer  to  the  rule  than  the  exception. 

But  we  will  place  our  figures  still  lower,  ^d  make  10  pounds  of  coal, 
as  applied  to  the  production  of  mechanical  power  through  the  agency  of 
steam,  as  equal  to  a  day's  work,  or  1|  tons  of  coal  as  equal  to  a  year  of 
manual  labor.  10,000,000  tons  of  coal,  thus  applied,  adds  to  the  pro- 
ductive labor  of  England  a  force  equal  to  the  exertion  of  7,500,000  ftesh 
men  annually  I 

The  amount  specified, — 10,000,000  tons, — as  used  for  the  production 
of  steam  in  England,  is,  perhaps,  much  below  the  actual  consumption. 
It  is  estimated  that  100,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  produced  by  the  mines 
of  Great  Britain  in  1864,  or  nearly  90,000,000,  as  sent  from  the  mines. 
But  all  practical  miners  are  aware  that  a  large  amount  of  coal  is  consumed 
at  the  mines. 

In  1861  the  production  of  the  great  northern  coal-field,  in  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,  was  21,777,570  tons.  Of  this  amount,  19,077,570  tons 
were  sold  or  sent  from  the  mines,  leaving  2,700,000  burned  for  home  con- 
sumption and  wasted  at  the  mines.  The  same  proportion  used  at  the  mines 
generally  would  swell  the  amount  to  over  100,000,000.  This  vast,  almost 
incomprehensible,  mass  of  coal  has  been  produced  by  300,000  men  and 
boys  at  3000  collieries. 

In  1861  the  number  of  collieries  in  Great  Britain,  and  their  production^ 
were: — 

England 2074  collieries 63,870,123  tons. 

Wales 481         "      8,561,021    « 

Scotland 424        "      11,081,000    « 

Ireland _73        «      123,070   " 

3052        "  83,635,214   " 

The  number  of  collieries  is  constantly  decrecmngy  though  th^ir  pro- 
ductions are  increasing.  In  1860  there  were  13  collieries  more  than  in 
1861,  while  the  production  of  coal  was  one  million  of  tons  less. 

The  great  northern  coal-field,  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  is  the 
greatest  coal-producing  district.     In   1861  there  were  271  collieries  i 
operation,  employing  nearly  50,000  men  and  boys,  while  the  product 
and  distribution  of  coal  from  these  collieries  were: — 
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Honae  ooal,  for  domestic  oses 4,493,450  tons. 

Gas  coal 1,717,000 

Steam  ooal,  small  and  manafactoring  coal 4,317,120 

Distributed  on  lines 2,300,000 

Coke  consumed  in  iron  trade 5,000,000 

Manufacturing 1,250,000 

Colliery  and  home  consumption 2,200,000 

Waste  at  collieries 600,000 

21,777,570 

The  above  is,  perhaps,  an  average  distribution  of  the  English  coals,  and, 
it  will  be  noticed,  over  one-fifth,  or  6,000,000,  of  this  amount, — included 
in  steam,  manufiicturing,  and  line  consumption, — is  made  use  of  for  the 
production  of  steam.  From  this  data  we  may  safely  estimate  that  one- 
tenth,  or  10,000,000  tons,  of  the  entire  production  of  Great  Britain  is 
applied  to  mechanical  purposes  in  labor-saving  operations.  The  estimate, 
therefore,  which  makes  the  coal  of  England  add  to  her  resources  of  labor 
the  equivalent  of  7,500,000  strong  men  per  annum,  is  not  exaggerated. 

In  fiust,  when  we  consider  the  processes  by  which  our  forefathers  elabo- 
rated their  metals  and  produced  their  weapons  of  defence  or  articles  of 
general  utility  with  their  ^^stone-hammers''  and  ''water-blast,''  we  can 
form  a  alight  conception  of  the  value  of  coal  for  other  uses  than  the  pro- 
duction of  steam.  It  has  been  the  great  means  of  &cilitating  invention 
and  progression, — ^the  *^  Philosopher's  StonCf^'  which  has  turned  all  it 
touched  to  value  or  use. 

Thus,  the  dynamic  value  of  the  coal  which  nature  has  stored  up  in  our 
mountains  is  beyond  calculation.  The  latent  power  which  puts  in  motion 
the  great  forces  of  nature  is  heat;  and  the  most  available  means  of  exerting 
that  power,  within  the  economy  of  nature,  at  the  disposal  of  man,  is  in  the 
carbon  of  our  coal-beds. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  giving  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  value  of  coal  in  the  production  of  steam  as  exerted  in  labor-saving 
machinery. 

Not  many  years  ago— as  late  as  1842-60 — ^women  were  employed  in  the 
British  collieries  transporting  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  surface.  The 
loads  they  carried  were  almost  incredible.  In  fact,  the  burdens  could  not 
be  borne  were  not  the  bearers  trained  to  the  work  from  their  infiincy. 

**  We  have  seen  a  woman  take  on  a  load  of  at  least  170  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois, travel  with  this  150  yards  up  the  slope  of  the  coal,  below  ground; 
aaoend  a  pit  by  stairs  117  feet,  and  travel  up  the  hill  20  yards  more  to 
where  the  coal  was  laid  down.  All  this  she  would  perform  no  less  than 
twenty-four  times  each  day,  traversing  a  distance  of  5|  miles  in  going  and 
returning."'*'   ''  It  was  reckoned  nothing  extraordinary  at  a  Lothian  colliery 

*  Sm  Taylor^s  SUtifltios,  page  214. 
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(Scotland)  for  a  woman  to  carry  on  her  back  fix>m  35  to  40  cwt.  of  coal 
each  day  a  distance  of  between  300  and  400  yards,  the  greater  part  of  the 
road  being  not  higher  than  4^  feet,  and  in  some  cases  a  considerable 
portion  covered  with  water." 

As  late  as  1850,  it  appears,  a  great  number  of  women  and  girls  were 
employed  in  some  of  the  Welsh  mines,  though  not  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  coals  to  the  surfiice,  yet  perhaps  in  occupations  equally  laborious. 
It  may  be  considered  a  hard  day's  work  for  any  man,  however  strong, 
to  convey  the  burdens  of  those  women  as  described  in  the  forgoing 
quotation, — that  is,  a  load  equal  to  two  tons,  of  2000  pounds  each,  carried 
an  average  distance  of  300  yards  horizontal,  or  200  feet  perpendicular.  It 
would,  therefore,  require  700  men,  thus  employed,  to  transport  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  our  large  collieries,  producing  500  tons  per  day,  a 
distance  of  600  feet  perpendicular.  But  a  steam-engine  of  100  horse- 
power, using  five  tons  of  coal  per  day,  will  do  the  same  work  with  ease. 

Perhaps  a  still  more  practical  and  palpable  illustration  may  be  given  of 
the  value  of  mechanical  force  developed  by  the  carbon  of  our  coal,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  vast  addition  to  our  industrial  and  national  resources 
supplied  by  labornsaving  machinery,  steam,  and  mechanical  skill. 

The  chief  industrial  or  productive  force  of  the  Slave  States  was  derived 
from  the  labor  of  their  4,000,000  of  slaves.  Of  these,  perhaps  not  more 
than  1,000,000  were  productive  as  full-grown  persons;  or,  the  entire  pro- 
ductive value  of  men,  women,  and  children  was  equal  to  the  labor  of 
1,000,000  full-grown  men.  This  labor,  as  a  rule,  was  exerted  simply  as 
brute  force,  without  the  assistance  of  skill  or  mechanical  means,  but  repre- 
sented a  capital  or  valuation,  according  to  Southern  figures,  of  2,000,000,000 
dollars.  The  same  amount  of  force  would  be  exerted  by  150,000  horse- 
power in  steam  machinery,  costing,  at  ^100  per  horse-power,  $15,000,000. 
Such  an  addition  of  force  would  be  of  tenfold  more  value  to  the  8,000,000 
whites  of  the  South  than  their  slave-labor;  or,  if  added  to  the  slave-labor, 
under  the  intelligent  development  attainable  by  the  slave,  the  productive 
power  of  the  South  would  be  increased  a  hundredfold,  according  to  the 
degree  of  mechanical  skill  displayed  and  the  uses  to  which  the  power  is 
applied. 

The  secret  of  the  rapid  decay  of  Southern  resources  and  means  of 
defence  is  primarily  in  their  lack  of  coal  or  their  appreciation  of  its  value. 
Had  they  developed  their  mineral  resources,  which  are  abundant,  and 
increased  their  industrial  or  productive  power  by  the  mechanical  force 
derived  from  the  judicious  use  of  coal  and  iron,  those  12,000,000  people 
would  never  have  rebelled;  but,  having  rebelled,  would  never  have  been 
brought  to  submission. 

The  ability  to  produce  iron  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  wants 
of  a  nation  under  all  circumstances  of  war  or  peace,  constitutes  an  element 
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of  strength  never  before  so  fully  estimated  or  exemplified  as  in  the  present 
contest  Our  ability  to  produce  iron  is  equal  to  our  wants,  and,  conse- 
qaently,  we  make  use  of  tluit  element  of  strength  to  its  fullest  extent, — in 
the  production  of  iron-clad  ships,  the  fabrication  of  superior  guns,  the 
manufiu^ure  of  the  most  effective  small  arms,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of 
nils  and  rolling-stock,  <&c.  &c.  And  not  only  have  we  the  iron  in  abun- 
dance for  all  those  purposes,  but  our  iron  and  coal  enable  our  mcclianics  to 
multiply  their  labor  or  productive  ability  over  a  hundredfold,  as  com- 
pared with  the  productive  power  of  the  unskilled  brute  labor  of  the  South. 

The  amount  of  iron  produced  in  the  iSouth  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war  has  not  only  been  deficient  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  not  equal  to 
the  requirements  for  the  materials  of  war.  No  railroad  iron  has  been  pro- 
duced for  repairs  or  otherwise,  and  but  little  iron  has  been  spared  for  the 
replacement  of  worn-out  rolling-stock.  The  ability  to  produce  iron,  and 
the  cost  of  its  production,  have  both  been  on  a  par.  All  the  iron  produced 
in  the  South  during  the  last  four  years,  from  '60  to  '64,  has  been  made 
with  charcoal,  either  in  the  rude  cold-blast  furnace,  using  from  eight  to 
thirteen  cords  of  wood  to  the  ton  of  metal  produced,  or  in  the  primitive 
Catalan  hearth,  with  ''water-blast,"  and,  in  some  cases,  the  old  ''stone- 
hammer"  of  our  ancestors  who  lived  a  thousand  years  ago. 

For  the  production  of  one  ton — 2000  pounds — of  wrought  iron  in  the 
Catalan  forge,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  75  days'  labor  is  required  in 
the  various  processes;  while  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  a  ton 
of  iron  at  our  improved  rolling-mills  does  not  exceed  20  days  from  the 
miner  to  the  finisher.  Nearly  the  same  difference  exists  in  the  production 
of  cast  iron  between  the  rude  charcoal  furnaces  of  the  South  and  the 
improved  anthracite  furnaces  of  the  North.  The  rebellion,  therefore, 
lacked  the  permanent  strength  imparted  by  iron,  and  decayed  rapidly  in 
oonsequence.  Had  the  Confederates  the  means  and  ability  to  build  iron- 
clad rams  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  mineral  resources,  our  great 
superiority  on  the  water  would  have  been  neutralized,  and  their  cotton 
made  available  for  war  purposes.  But,  depending  entirely  on  brute  force, 
their  resources  and  means  of  defence  have  depreciated  in  ratio  with  their 
loss  of  able-bodied  men  by  whatever  cause. 

Virginia  contains  more  coal  than  Pennsylvania:  yet,  though  the  oldest 
State,  she  has  never  made  it  available  by  development,  and  not  one  pound 
of  her  coal  lias  been  used  for  the  production  of  iron  in  the  blast  furnace 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  but  a  few  tons  before;  the  Rich- 
mond coal  being  too  impure  for  such  purposes.  Tennessee  was  the  only 
Southern  State  in  which  iron  was  made  firom  mineral  coal;  and  the  produc- 
tion there  ceased  on  the  occupation  of  Chattanooga  by  the  Federal  forces. 

In  our  description  of  the  coal  and  iron  regions  of  the  Southern  States, 
we  will  give  the  details  of  their  mining  and  manufiu^uring  status  both 
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before  and  since  the  war.    But  the  &cts  here  presented  forcibly  illustrate 
the  value  of  coal  in  peace  or  war. 

We  may  boldly  state  that  the  anthracite  coal  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 
our  greatest  source  of  strength,  whether  considered  as  augmenting  in  a 
hundredfold  ratio  our  industrial  resources  in  the  mechanical  line,  or 
supplying  the  means  and  material  of  war,  exclusive^  of  course,  of  the  men 
and  the  money.  But  even  these  are  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  tlie 
strength  imparted  to  our  national  resources  through  the  dynamic  agency  of 
coal. 

Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  all  the  manufacturing  cities  and  towns 
of  New  England,  have  the  greatest  source  of  their  productive  power  in 
the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania. 

Those  anthracite  basins  represent  but  a  spot  in  the  coal  area  of  the 
United  States, — only  470  square  miles  of  anthracite  in  a  total  area  of 
206,939  square  miles.  But  its  present  available  value  is  greater  than  the 
entire  area  of  bituminous  coal;  and  all,  except  the  470  square  miles,  is 
of  that  class,  exclusive  of  a  doubtftil  and  unproductive  field  of  100  square 
miles  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 

Of  the  22,000,000  tons  reported  as  the  coal  production  of  1864,  nearly 
10,000,000  tons  were  anthracite.  But  this  vast  preponderance  cannot 
always  exist  in  fiivor  of  the  anthracite  mines,  when  the  Western  coal-fields 
are  more  fully  developed  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  Western  growth 
and  improvement.  The  fiict,  however,  that  those  anthracite  fields  are  the 
only  known  or  available  deposit  of  the  kind,  and  that  the  entire  East  and 
a  portion  of  the  Northwest,  representing  a  population  of  over  12,000,000, 
draw  most  of  their  supplies  of  fuel  from  thence,  and  must  continue  to  do 
so,  will  always  attach  superior  importance  and  value  to  the  anthracite  coals 
of  Pennsylvania. 

We  cannot  make  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  their  value  to  our 
resources;  figures  would  scarcely  convey  an  idea.  We  may  calculate  the 
production  per  acre,  and  jump  at  some  conclusion  concerning  the  amount 
per  square  mile ;  but  the  value  of  a  ton  of  coal  in  the  mountain,  or  the 
same  amount  in  market,  has  no  relation  to  its  dynamic  value  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mechanical  force  or  motion,  its  necessity  to  our  manufactures, 
its  importance  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  indirectly  as  a  means  of  power 
and  strength  in  peace  or  war.  Yet  its  marketable  value  is  no  small  item 
in  our  trade-lists,  though  comparatively  of  late  development.  Its  growth 
or  increase  is  unparalleled  by  any  trade,  except  the  oil  trade  of  Western 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  this  class  of  fuel 
insures  a  permanent  expansion  of  the  trade,  equal,  perhaps,  to  the  means 
of  supply. 

Though  the  area  be  small  and  insignificant,  when  compared  on  the  mai 
with  the  wide  extent  of  our  bituminous  fields,  the  supply  is  practically 
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unlimited  for  all  present  purposes.  A  coal-seam  five  feet  thick  will  pro- 
dooe  5000  tons  of  marketable  coal^  even  under  the  present  wasteful  mode 
of  mining.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  an  average  of  60  feet  vertical  thick- 
ness of  available  coal  under  the  entire  coal  area  of  the  anthracite  fields. 
This  would  yield  60,000  tons  per  acre,  or  18,000,000,000  in  the  300,000 
acres  which  they  contain.  But  under  a  more  careful  system  of  mining,  as 
{Nraotised  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and  which  will  be  practised  here  when 
coal  and  coal  lands  are  appreciated  at  their  proper  value,  one-third  more 
coal  may  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  land  than  is  given  in  the  forgoing 
ertimate.  The  amount  of  hard  anthracite  coal  existing  in  an  acre  of  land, 
as  a  maximum,  is  1613  tons  per  foot  of  vertical  thickness,  or  96,780  tons 
per  acre,  according  to  the  average  estimate  of  60  feet  total  vertical  thick- 
ness. In  the  best  English  mines,  from  A  to  ^  of  the  coal  is  left  or  wasted 
in  the  pillars.  Under  the  same  system  of  mining,  we  might  obtain  nearly 
90,000  tons  of  coal  to  the  acre,  or  one-third  more  than  our  present  system 
will  admit  of.  But  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  the  same  degree  of  economy 
in  operating  our  large  veins. 

The  natural  increase  of  the  anthracite  coal-trade  is  about  2|  per  cent, 
per  annum ;  and  we  may  anticipate  even  a  larger  increase  on  the  pacification 
of  the  country,  when  an  impetus  will  be  given  to  our  manufacturing 
mterests  fiur  greater  than  that  given  by  the  war,  under  the  protection  of 
fostering  tariffi  and  through  the  means  of  our  vastly  increased  capital. 

Oar  present  production  is  10,000,000  of  tons  per  annum,  and  in  all 
probability  it  will  not  be  less  than  15,000,000  in  1870.  At  this  rate  of 
increase  we  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  our  coal-trade  will  be  30,000,000 
tons  annually,  and  perhaps  some  of  us  may  be  able  to  count  double  that 
amount.  But  an  annual  drain  of  30,000,000  from  our  limited  area  will 
exhaust  the  anthracite  coal-fields  in  600  years, — a  small  period  in  the  life- 
time of  a  nation,  and  but  little  over  our  past  existence.  When  compared 
with  the  years  of  England,  France,  or  China,  we  find  it  a  short  time. 

The  amount  we  name  is  moderate  as  an  estimate,  and  twenty  years  may 
not  eli^>se  before  its  realization.  But  our  estimate  does  not  cover  the  whole 
oonsamption  by  perhaps  half  the  drain  on  our  resources  of  anthracite.  We 
may  state,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  drain  or  actual  loss  on  the  original 
supply  since  the  commencement  of  the  trade  has  not  been  less  than 
189,000,000  tons,  or  one-half  more  than  the  shipments  of  marketable  coal ; 
while  our  present  production  of  10,000,000  may  be  more  fiiirly  represented 
in  the  actual  drain  on  our  resources  by  15,000,000  tons  shipped,  wasted, 
and  lost 

The  estimate  is  that  one-third  of  the  coal  is  left  in  the  mine  as  inacces- 
sible, lost  in  pillars,  &o.  The  waste  caused  by  our  present  mode  of  cnuh^ 
kg  through  the  '^  breaker''  ranges  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  and  sometimes, 
under  certain  circomstanoes,  it  has  exceeded  30  per  cent.;  and,  in  addition 
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to  these  two  great  items  in  the  waste  of  our  mines^  we  may  mention  the 
home  and  eoUieiy  consumption,  which  is,  perhaps,  £rom  5  to  10  per  cent. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  produce  30,000,000  annually,  the  drain  on  our 
mines  or  resources  would  be  45,000,000  under  our  present  wasteful  system 
of  mining,  since  the  loss  in  pillars,  waste  in  fine,  and  colliery  and  home 
consumption,  is  not  less  than  63  per  cent,  of  the  whole  production. 

Should  the  anthracite  trade  ever  approach  the  proportion  of  the  English 
coal-trade,  our  supply  would  melt  away  in  180  years.  It  is  not  probable 
that  such  proportions  will  ever  be  assumed  by  this  trade,  in  view  of  the 
vast  extent  of  bituminous  coal  held  in  reserve,  and  the  use  of  unlimited 
supplies  of  petroleum,  which  will  usurp  the  place  of  4he  purest  carbons  in 
many  instances.  There  are  facts,  however,  in  this  connection,  which  justify 
us  in  assuming  a  large  demand  on  the  anthracite  trade.  The  anthracite 
basins  are  the  only  large  bodies  of  available  coal  east  of  the  AUc^hanies — 
excepting  the  small  but  valuable  Broad  Top  coal,  and  a  few  other  scatter- 
ing semi-bituminous  patches — ^accessible  to  the  Eastern  markets.  It  is  not 
at  all  probable  that  our  Western  bituminous  coal  will  ever  take  the  place 
of  a  superior  article  for  all  ordinary  purposes:  therefore  the  great  source 
of  supply  for  the  East  will  be  in  the  anthracite  coal-fields.  The  six  New 
England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
large  extent  of  the  South  on  the  Atlantic  board,  must  draw  the  chief 
portion  of  their  supplies  of  fuel  from  thence.  The  area  to  be  supplied 
with  anthracite  is,  perhaps,  not  less  than  300,000  square  miles,  and  the 
present  population  12,000,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  a  large  trade  which 
finds  its  way  northwest  to  the  great  lakes  and  to  Canada, — ^a  trade  con- 
stantly on  the  increase. 

The  area  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  is  121,000  square 
miles,  as  a  home  market  for  the  consumption  of  70,000,000  tons,  or  the 
British  production,  deducting  the  exports.  The  area  of  300,000  square 
miles  to  which  we  refer  on  the  Atlantic  slopes  can  support  a  population  to 
the  square  mile  equally  as  dense  as  that  of  England. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  rapid  and  vast  increase  may  be  anticipated 
for  the  anthracite  trade  of  Pennsylvania.  The  duration  of  this  invaluable 
source  of  wealth,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  economized,  are  questions 
of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  to  individuals  but  to  the  state  and 
country  at  large;  and  we  propose  in  the  ensuing  pages  to  present  the 
'^economy  of  mining"  in  a  prominent  manner  and  from  the  best  practical 
sources. 

The  waste  of  the  anthracite  mines  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  Eng- 
lish mining  engineers  on  flying  visits  to  those  regions.  But,  domiciled 
here,  even  professionally,  they  soon  become  indifferent  to  that  which 
cannot  be  generally  prevented,  while  the  apparent  abundance  seems  to 
promise  an  unlimited  supply.     We  do  not  expect  to  present  a  correct 
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impression  of  this  wanton  waste^  or  create  much  interest  in  the  matter 
under  present  circumstances. 

But,  having  shown  that  the  coal  in  those  fields,  which  at  present  is 
tonsidered  inexhaustible,  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  process  of  rapid  exlmustion, 
and  but  limited  in  proportion  to  the  area  and  demand  to  be  supplied,  we 
will  try  to  impress  those  interested  with  some  conception  of  the  great  loss 
involved,  both  private  and  public,  in  i^e  present  waste  of  coal. 

As  we  before  mentioned,  the  waste  is  equal  to  the  "vend/'  The  value 
of  the  anthracite  trade  for  1864  is  stated  at  60,000,000  of  dollars,— that  is, 
its  simple  marketable  or  exchange  value  as  a  commodity;  while  its 
mechanical  value,  as  affecting  our  productive  ability,  is  still  vastly  greater 
in  the  scale  of  values. 

But  this  item  is  one  that  must  attract  attention.  If  these  coal  deposits 
represent  a  body  of  18,000,000,000  tons  of  workable  coal,  the  loss  of 
half,  on  the  same  basis  of  calculation,  is  one  that  those  who  own  coal 
lands  may  be  interested  in  figuring  up  when  their  abandoned  mines  may 
cease  to  yield  them  princely  incomes. 

ENGLAND  AND  HER  RESOUECES. 

The  prosperity  of  England  is  involved  in  the  duration  of  her  coal-fields. 
The  exhaustion  of  her  mines  must  sap  the  foundation  of  her  strength. 
The  subject  engages  the  attention  of  her  people;  and  all  available  means 
are  taken  to  economize  this  great  and  primary  source  of  her  prosj^erity 
and  power. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  staticians  of  Great  Britain,  that  their  available 
supply  of  coal  will  be  exhausted,  under  the  present  rate  of  consumption 
and  increase,  in  300  years  firom  the  present  time. 

A  rather  fanciful  writer — the  author  of  a  little  English  book  entitled 
"Our  Coal  and  Our  Coal-Pits" — thus  expresses  himself: — 

"Without  coal  our  steam-power  would  be  annihilated,  and  with  that  our 
prosperity  as  a  nation,  and  possibly  our  supremacy.  Our  steam-engines 
would  rpst  unused,  for  lack  of  suitable  fuel,  our  steam-vessels  would  l)e 
dismantled  and  decaying  in  dock,  and  all  our  processes  of  manufacture 
would  be  deteriorated;  and  the  future  historian  of  the  revolutions  of 
empires  would  date  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  vast  dominions  of  Britain 
from  the  period  when  her  supplies  of  mineral  fuel  were  exhausted  and  her 
last  coal-field  worked  out. 

"An  ancient  writer  has  drawn  a  picture  of  the  exiled  Marius  sitting  on 
the  ruins  of  Carthage  and  musing  and  mourning  in  proud  grief.  A 
modem  historian  has  drawn  an  equally  striking  picture  of  a  New  Zealander 
sitting  and  musing  on  the  ruins  of  I^ndon  at  the  debris  of  the  fallen  8t. 
Paul's.     It  has  been  reserved  for  the  author  of  this  book  to  conceive  tlie 
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pictare  of  some  one  of  his  lineal  posterity  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  rains 
of  a  great  but  exhausted  New-Castle  colliery,  and  mourning  and  moralising 
over  the  &te  of  &llen  Britain.  Should  such  a  picture  ever  be  drawn,  its. 
aabject  will  be  more  pathetic  and  powerful  than  that  of  proud  Marius  or 
the  feathered  New  Zealander/'     - 
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Oar  introdnction  has  been  rather  disconnected  and  rambling.  It  has 
been  oar  aim,  however,  to  present  the  most  practical  and  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  value  of  coal  to  the  industrial  resources  of  nations,  and  attract 
attrition  to  the  value  of  our  coal-fields. 

Oar  resources  in  iron  are  subordinate  to  that  of  coal:  without  a  sapply 
of  mineral  fuel,  our  deposits  of  iron  ores  would  not  be  available.  We 
have,  therefore,  given  pre-eminence  to  coal ;  and  in  the  ensuing  pages  we 
dbaJl  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  synopsis  of  our  resources  for  the  produce 
tion  of  iron,  as  illustrating  the  value  and  uses  of  coal,  with  such  informal 
tion  on  the  subject  as  may  be  necessary  to  present  a  concise  review  of  the 
trade  to  make  it  interesting  and  valuable. 

OIL,  OR  PETROLEUM. 

No  work  on  our  mineral  resources,  and  particularly  mineral  fuels,  would 
be  complete  without  a  practical  or  theoretical  notice  of  our  great  petroleum 
regions.  To  this  end  we  have  collected  all  the  available  information  on 
the  subject,  and  have  not  only  made  extensive  examinations  personally, 
bat  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  practical  experience  of  others.  Petroleum 
contains  the  constituents  of  coal,  or  uioe  verad.  The  one  is  solid,  the  other 
fluid.  Both  are  formed  princi{)ally  of  carbon  and  hydrogen;  the  one  with 
earthy  impurities,  the  other  almost  pure.  We  therefore  look  upon  petro- 
leum as  a  species  of  mineral  fuel,  the  product  principally  of  our  coal- 
fields, enhancing  their  value,  providing  for  their  development,  and,  while 
it  fills  some  of  the  uses  to  which  coal  has  been  applied,  it  increases  the 
area  of  its  distribution  and  enlarges  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness. 

In  a  rapid  glance  over  the  field  of  our  researches,— our  extensive  fields 
of  coal,  our  mountains  and  beds  of  ores,  and  our  deep  fountains  of  mineral 
oils, — ^we  cannot  fiiil  to  be  impressed  with  admiration  and  wonder  at  those 
magnificent  creations  of  Nature,  when  we  reflect  that  ihcy  are  the  result 
of  chemical  action  and  combination  carried  on  in  her  great  laboratory. 

The  productions  of  vegetation,  whose  original  magnificence  and  extent 
are  beyond  comprehension,  has  been  preserved  year  after  year,  through 
numberless  ages,  in  the  most  compact  and  available  form  for  use.  Un- 
limited beds  of  precious  ores,  and  exhaustless  fountains  of  invaluable  oils. 
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are  stored  away  by  nature  in  the  treasure-houses  of  our  mineral  kingdom. 
Those  exhaustless  sources  of  mineral  wealth  are  not  the  result  of  common 
causes.  Ore,  coal,  and  oil  are  not  formations  resulting  from  the  evident 
processes  which  we  all  comprehend,  and  such  as  we  see  in  common  rocks 
and  slates;  but  they  appear  to  be  the  concentrated  wealth  of  all  our  litho- 
logical  creations,  separated  and  refined  in  the  great  laboratory  of  Nature, 
and  stored  carefully  away  in  the  ^' caves  of  the  earth"  for  the  use  of  her 
creatures. 

There  is  something  grand  and  wonderful  in  those  great  chemical  pro- 
cesses which  stored  our  earth  with  minerab,  even  though  we  speculate 
merely  on  their  cause  and  effect.  We  can  imagine  the  world  of  fire  which 
rolled  and  struggled  for  vent  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  immeasur- 
able volumes  of  gases  which  poured  from  these  smouldering  fires,  the 
great  volcanic  crucibles  and  the  oceanic  cauldrons  which  Nature  used^  if 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  modes  and  laws  of  her  great  chemical  opera- 
tions. The  results,  however,  we  see  and  realize.  They  give  to  man  the 
control  of  Nature's  domain,  and  subject  all  her  productions  to  his  use  and 
pleasure.  A  proper  appreciation  of  her  gifts  and  provisions  for  our  use 
will  make  us  "  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise,"  and  secure  us  peace,  power, 
and  prosperity. 
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The  CresUon — Mosaic  Periods — Geological  Struotare^lgneouB  BooVa — Melamorphie  Strata 
— PnldBoioic  ForniulionB — Vertical  Coliintn — Primal  Slmtii — Limestonea- — The  Great  Ap- 
palachian Valley  and  AppaUchisn  Mountama— The  Oil  Strata— Old  Red  Sindstaae— 
Subcarbaniferoua — The  Palae  ConI  Jleagurea — The  Red  Shalos — CsrboniferouB  Limeetane 
—The  Great  Conglomernto— The  Conl  MenBiirea— Area  of  Ihe  Appalachian  Coal  Forma- 
tiona,  and  ThicicncBS  of  their  Coal  and  Coiil  Measures— Recent  Coal  Formationa — The 
JuriBBio  Period— Richmond  Coal-FiolJ— Piedmont  Coal- Field— Dan  Riyor  Coal-Field— 
Deep  River  Coal-Fiold — Lignites,  &o. 


'We  propose  to  give  a  brief  prcliminaTy  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the 
earth,  in  order  to  present  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  geology  of 
coal  in  the  ascending  or  aiiccessive  order. 

The  creation  of  the  earth  cannot  &il  to  be  a  matter  of  speculaUoti  to 
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those  who  seek,  in  material  cause  and  effect,  its  rale  of  existence,  to  whom 
it  is  not  given  to  see  the  work  of  a  divine  power.  But,  while  we  ascribe 
the  creation  of  the  universe  to  the  omnipotent  Jehovah,  let  us  pause  for  a 
moment  to  admire  the  infinitude  of  wisdom  and  power  displayed  in  the 
governing  influences  which  control,  to  our  finite  minds,  the  incomprehen- 
sible whole,  and  wonderingly  behold  the  harmony  of  Nature's  works,  the 
nniformity  of  motion,  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  the  actions  and  forces 
of  heat,  and  recognize  in  the  various  developments  of  truth,  proven  by 
constantly-recurring  events,  the  work  of  a  divine  power  replete  with 
wisdom  and  love  in  all  the  structures  of  the  universe. 

• 

CREATION  OP  THE  EARTH. 

Science  informs  us  that  our  planetary  system  existed  originally  as  a 
nebulous  sphere,  vaporized  by  heat,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  the  universe  under  the  original  laws  of  creative  force.  If  the 
ponderous  or  solid  matter  of  our  system  was  again  reduced  to  vapor  so 
light  that  it  would  not  weigh  a  grain  to  the  cubic  mile,  it  would  not  fill 
our  sphere,  even  within  the  orbit  of  Neptune.  We  know  how  readily  all 
ponderous  or  solid  bodies  are  reduced  to  vapor  by  heat,  since  water  arises 
in  steam  at  212^  and  platina  is  vaporized  at  2000^,  while  the  lighter 
petroleums  escape  in  the  atmosphere  of  winter,  and  mercury  evaporates 
Id  summer  heat.  But  these  facts  are  not  more  evident  to  us  than  the  laws 
of  condensation  and  gravitation.  If  heat  vaporizes  all  solid  bodies,  cold 
condenses  them;  and  we  can  readily  conceive  how  a  nebulous  mass  of  vapor 
may  contract  by  condensation  and  unite  by  the  laws  of  gravitation,  until 
masses  are  formed,  from  the  size  of  meteors  to  the  dimensions  of  worlds. 
Larger  bodies  attract  smaller  ones.  Meteors  fall  towards  the  earth,  as  the 
earth  is  attracted  by  the  sun,  and  only  prevented  from  Mling  into  it  by 
the  velocity  of  its  motion. 

To  illustrate  further,  we  may  state  that  motion  produces  heat,  as  heat 
produces  motion  or  force.  The  hammer  striking  the  anvil  produces  heat, 
while  rock  abrading  rock  strikes  fire.  But,  should  our  planet  be  suddenly 
arrested  in  its  course,  the  shock  would  generate  more  heat  than  the  com- 
bustion of  fourteen  times  its  bulk  of  coal.  Assuming  the  mass  of  matter 
composing  the  earth  to  be  equal  to  water  in  its  capacities  for  heat,  it  would 
be  fused  and  vaporized  by  17,200  degrees,  and  the  earth  or  its  vapors, 
after  being  thus  brought  to  rest,  would,  of  course,  fall  into  the  sun,  and 
be  thus  further  rarefied  by  an  additional  degree  of  heat  400  times  greater.* 

In  this  light  we  can  readily  comprehend  the  natural  forces  or  processes 
which  tend  to  dissolve  or  unite  all  bodies,  however  large  or  small.  It 
most  be  observed,  notwithstanding  the  readiness  of  solids  to  escape  in 

*  Theories  of  Laplace. 
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vapor,  that  no  atom  of  matter  is  lost^  and  that  none  of  the  natural  foroee 
are  wasted,  since  they  return  to  the  earth,  or  their  original  sphere,  in  equal 
weight  or  foroe^  A  common  instance  may  be  given  in  the  combustion  of 
ooal  under  our  steam-boilers.  Here  we  see  both  .water  and  coal  consumed, 
and  can  see  no  return  of  the  products  of  combustion :  yet  they  return, 
nevertheless,  in  rain  or  gas  to  the  earth  and  v^etation, — and  not  only 
return  in  full  weight,  but  by  their  dynamic  effects  give  a  creative  force, 
which  is  employed  in  a  thousand  labors  by  the  ingenuity  of  man.  They 
create  a  tempest  of  steam  behind  the  piston  of  the  steam-engine,  equal  to 
the  force  of  a  hundred  hurricanes. 

Having  thus  given  jaiid  glimpses  of  the  natural  causes  controlling  and 
governing  the  creation  of  our  planetary  system,  since  we  cannot  be  more 
explicit,  we  may  now  contemplate  our  earth  as  condensed  from  the  heated 
vapors  of  the  nebulous  mass,  launched  forth  from  the  sun — a  fiery  ball — 
on  its  endless  path  through  space. 

In  its  swift  course  through  space,  or  its  orbit  round  the  sun,  our  earth 
gradually  contracted,  and  a  primitive  crust  of  granite  encased  the  liquid 
ball,  and  gradually  the  condensation  increased  the  thickness  of  the  igneous 
or  primitive  rocks,  as  the  inanimate  earth,  clad  in  dark  and  chaotic  vapors, 
pursued  its  way.  But  as  the  crust  becomes  thick  and  cool,  or  no  longer 
able  to  keep  the  surrounding  vapors  in  a  state  of  rarefaction,  they  return 
to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  water  or  liquids;  and  thus  we  have  the  first  day 
of  creation,  when  light  first  illuminated  the  darkness. 

When  the  vapors  which  shrouded  the  earth  in  endless  night  were  con- 
densed in  rain  and  now  enveloped  it  in  water  and  steam,  the  second  day  of 
creation  was  ushered  in,  when  Grod  divided  the  waters.  But  from  the  first 
struggling  rays  of  light  which  penetrated  the  vapors,  until  they  were  con- 
densed firom  the  ''firmament'^  and  the  sun  and  the  moon  gave  their  light 
to  the  earth,  long  ages  must  have  intervened;  while  nature  prepared  our 
globe  by  earthquake  and  volcano,  in  mountains  and  valleys,  for  the  suo- 
ceeding  changes  which  took  place  during  the  third  day.  Then  the  waters 
rushed  together  in  the  deep  places,  and  the  elevated  portions  appeared  as 
dry  land,  and  grass  and  trees  first  made  their  appearance.  But  though 
mountain  and  sea  first  appeared  during  the  third  period  of  creation,  tiie 
formation  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  did  not  stop  then.  The  subterranean 
heat  was  too  great  to  admit  of  the  existence  of  animal  life  in  the  water  or 
the  air;  the  earth  still  quaked  and  throed  with  internal  fires,  and  volcanoes 
still  vomited  their  lava  upon  the  boiling  waters. 

Buring  the  second  period,  probably,  the  metamorphic  or  crystalline  sedi- 
mentary strata  were  formed;  and  during  the  third,  our  palseozoic  formation 
was  deposited,  its  closing  event  being  the  production  of  the  coal  measures. 

The  "fourth  day,'*  or  period,  broke  upon  a  comparatively  quiet  world, 
rich  in  its  green  freshness,  and  gilded  by  the  first  light  of  the  sun  and 
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moon  that  had  penetrated  its  dark  and  vapory  atmoBphere.  The  oemlean 
bke  took  the  plaoe  of  the  vapory  haze,  and  the  great  lights  of  heaven  now 
^'raled  the  day^'  and  the  night.  Still  the  work  of  creation  went  on,  and 
moantain  succeeded  mountain,  here  and  there,  where  lakes  and  seas  had 
existed.  But  the  general,  almost  the  universal,  production  of  the  stratified 
cmst  of  the  earth  was  limited  even  before  the  creation  of  coal,  and  almost 
suspended  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  period. 

The  "fifth  day"  of  Moses,  or  the  fifth  geological  period,  is  marked  as 
the  dawn  of  the  present  or  existing  animal  life:  those  hitherto  created 
were  low  in  the  scale  of  beings,  and  but  few  were  preserved  through  the 
violent  changes  and  commotions  of  the  primitive  earth. 

The  sixth  period  witnessed  the  earth  in  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  its 
finished  state,  and  all  animate  and  inanimate  nature  existed  as  it  now 
exists,  to  attest  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator. 

Having  thus  rapidly  and  briefly  attempted  to  run  a  parallel  between  our 
geological  formations  and  the  periods  of  the  Mosaic  creation,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  a  practical,  though  equally  brief,  exposition  of  the  geological 
formations  and  periods  as  they  exist  in  the  lithological  structure  of  the 
earth's  crust. 

GEOLOGICAL  STRUCTURE— PLUTONIC. 

The  rocks  originally  forming  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  resulting  from 
condensation  and  sublimation,  or  comparative  degrees  of  heat  and  cold, 
are  known  as  plutonic,  granitic^  or  igneous  rocks.  They  form  the  base  of 
all  subsequent  formations,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  primary  elements  from 
which  all  our  lithological  structure  is  built  or  derived,  since  even  the 
volcanic  rocks  are  of  the  same  nature  and  origin. 

We  find  these  primary  or  igneous  and  unstratified  rocks  on  our  lowest 
shores  and  on  our  highest  mountains,  while  they  underlie  every  other 
formation  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  glolxj,  as  the  original  crust  of  the 
earth.  From  its  internal  depths,  where  the  creative  fires  ever  struggled 
for  vent,  these  igneous  or  volcanic  rocks  were  poured  forth  in  rivers  of 
liquid  lava,  porphyries ,  haaali,  ffreenstonCy  &c.,  and  deposited  through  all 
subsequent  ages  and  formations.  Therefore  the  plutonic  and  volcanic 
rocks,  though  primarily  the  oldest,  have  become  coextensive  and  cotem- 
porary  with  every  period  of  our  geological  or  lithological  strata.  The 
igneous  mass  from  which  they  were  derived  has  l)ecn  the  means,  or  source, 
from  which  all  or  most  of  our  mctamorphic  and  subsequent  soflimentary 
strata  have  been  formed,  either  through  the  agency  of  volcanic  eruption, 
which  vented  the  molten  lava  into  the  ancient  seas,  or  the  erosion  of  floods 
and  storms  on  the  decomposing  mountains,  which  were  exposed  when  the 
waters  were  gathered  together  and  the  dry  land  appeared. 

It  18  a  question  which  perhaps  would  not  be  difficult  of  solution, 
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whether  or  not  the  primary  elements — ^the  vapors  firom  which  our  globe 
was  formed  or  condensed— contained  the  constituents  of  all  subsequent 
productions.  In  fact,  we  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  since 
it  is  evident  we  have  neither  lost  nor  gained  in  the  quantity  or  constituents 
of  the  material  elements  forming  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  since  the 
days  of  creation. 

The  sixty-five  or  seventy  chemical  constituents  of  the  earth  or  its  matter, 
therefore,  not  only  existed  in  the  nebulous  vapor  forming  the  earth,  but, 
of  course,  they  must  have  existed  in  the  plutonic  rocks  and  the  internal 
fiery  mass  of  the  earth,  or  the  atmosphere  surrounding  it.  We  thus  find 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  all  the  gases,  the  primary  elements  of  subse- 
quent chemical  production.  They  formed,  directly  or  indirectly,  our  coai 
and  our  codlHnly  and  all  the  forms  of  vegetation  and  life  which  beautify  and 
animate  the  works  of  Nature. 

METAMORPHIC. 

The  second  class  of  rocks  are  the  metamorphic,  exclusive  of  the  volcanic^ 
which  are  confined  to  no  period,  but  are  distributed  through  all  ages  and 
formations  and  are  the  production  of  all  periods,  even  to  the  present. 
The  metamorphic,  gneissic,  or  stratified  crystalline  rocks  repose  on  the 
granites,  or  plutonic  rocks,  which  have  no  stratification,  but  are  massive 
and  devoid  of  all  regular  cleavage.  But  the  gneiss,  though  approaching 
the  granites  in  appearance  and  constituents,  is  irregularly  stratified,  and 
evidently  a  sedimentary  rock,  or  aqueous  deposit,  but  metamorphosed  or 
crystallized  by  the  action  of  heat;  or,  in  other  words,  they  were  formed 
in  boiling  water,  and  are  the  results  of  volcanic  agencies  and  the  debris 
of  subaqueous  plutonic  formations.  The  metamorphic  rocks,  however,  are 
not  all  gneiss:  they  are  widely  distributed,  and  exist  in  various  shapes 
and  under  various  names,  such  as  hornblende,  micaj  talcose  and  day  slates, 
talcose  and  homblendio  gneiss,  quartz,  crystalline  limestone,  mica  schist, 
cldoritic  schist,  &c.  &c.  These  rocks  exist  exclusively  in  North  Amei'ica 
on  the  Atlantic  slope,  on  the  Laurentian  water-shed,  north  of  the  great 
lakes,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  great  mountain  chain  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon.  They  contain  most  of  our  veins  of  gold,  copper,  and 
magnetic  iron  ores,  and  particularly  the  copper  of  Lake  Superior  and 
Tennessee  and  the  gold-bearing  veins  of  the  Southern  States  and  California. 

In  Pennsylvania,  these  formations  have  been  divided  by  Rogers  into 
the  "ancient  metamorphic"  and  the  "semi-metamorphic,"  representing  the 
hypozoio  and  aaoio  rocks,  or  those  destitute  of  the  ancient  life  or  fossiliferous 
remains,  and  those  {hypo)  underlying,  or  beneath.  The  semi-metamorphic^ 
or  azoic,  are  at  the  base  of  the  paloeozoio,  or  those  rocks  which  entomb  the 
ancient  life,  and  which  are  replete  with  fossiliferous  remains. 
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PALEOZOIC   FOKMATIONS. 

The  palteozoic  strata,  resting  on  the  metamorphic,  insensibly  chaage 
from  the  semi-crystalline  to  the  unaltered  sedimentary',  and  are  the  first 
rocks  in  the  order  of  creation  which  cootAin  the  kssil  remains  of  animal 
life.  AVe  have,  therefore,  in  our  forcing  sketch  of  the  Mosaic  creation, 
made  these  rocks  the  production  of  the  latter  part  of  the  third  day,  or 
jwriod,  in  order  to  conform  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation.  The 
fifth  day  is  the  period  of  the  creation  of  the  present  or  existing  life,  not  the 
fossil  creations  of  a  past  age.  The  Mosaic  account  only  presents  to  the  eye 
such  prominent  features  or  pictures  of  the  Creation  as  the  common  mind 
could  comprehend.  (For  a  comparison  of  geology  with  the  Mosaic  or 
Bihiical  account,  see  Appendix.) 

Our  palieozoic  strata  embrace^ the  Qanbnan,  SUurian,  Devonian,  and 
Oarboniferoua  formations  of  the  English  geole^iste,  and  occupy  one-half 
the  area  of  the  United  States,  or  nine-tenths  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  range  from  10,000  to  35,000  feet  in  thickness. 

The  accompanying  column  or  vertical  section  of  the  pabeozoic  strata  of 
Pennsylvania  presents  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  formation,  from 
the  gneissic  to  the  carboniferous,  including  the  coal  measures. 

We  have  divided  the  column,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  Refers, 
into  fifteen  periods,  or  formations,  and  numbered  them  in  the  mode  adopted 
by  the  early  surveyors  of  the  State.  We  have  also  given  the  names 
adopted  by  the  geol<^i3ts  of  New  York  and  the  English  equivolente,  in 
order  to  present  practically  to  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  all  classes  of  readers 
the  names  and  positions  of  the  rocks  forming  the  palieozoic  strata  of  Penn- 
Hvlvania.  The  many  now  names  adopted  by  the  geologists  of  different 
sections  for  the  various  strata  tend  to  confuse  the  mind;  but  we  hope  our 
present  exposition  will  present  them  clearly. 
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THE  PRIMAL  STRATA. 

The  lowest  series  of  rocks  in  the  palaeozoic  column  is  the  Primal,  or 
Potsdam  sandstone,  which  covers  an  area  almost  coextensive  with  the 
gneiss  upon  which  it  rests,  and  is  found  from  the  British  provinces  on 
the  north  to  the  middle  of  Akbama  in  the  south,  and  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  on  the  east  to  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the  mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  west. 

It  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Blue  Ridge  on  its  western  slope, 
and  notes  the  continuation  of  this  range  into  Pennsylvania,  as  the  Beading 
and  Easton  hills. 

AURORAL  AND  MATINAL  STRATA. 

The  second  and  third  series  arc  the  Auroral  and  Matinal  limestones  and 
slates.  They  are  of  immense  thickness,  and  cover  a  vast  area  of  territory. 
This  formation  seems  to  have  formed  the  bed  of  the  ancient  Appalachian 
sea,  and  is  traceable,  by  its  outcrops,  from  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
until  it  is  lost  beneath  the  alluvial  of  the  Gulf,  but  reappears  in  the  West, 
ami  spreads  out  widely  in  Missouri,  and  on  the  anticlinals  of  the  Western 
Qoal-fields. 

Those  limestones  and  slates  form  one  of  the  most  magnificent  valleys  in 
the  world,  along  the  Atlantic  slope, — scarcely  second  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  if  we  consider  the  productiveness  of  its  soils,  the  richness 
and  variety  of  its  minerals,  and  their  general  availability.  This  great 
region  extends  from  Canada  through  New  York  into  Pcnnsylvanria,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Alal)ama. 

It  is  locally  known  by  various  names:  as,  the  Newburg  Valley,  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  by  Easton  and  Aljentown,  the  Reading  and  Lebanon  Val- 
leys, the  Cumberland  Valley,  the  Great  Valley  of  Virginia,  the  Valleys 
of  East  Tennessee,  and  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Coosa  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  embracing  a  length  of  about  1500  miles,  and  an  average  width 
of  20  miles,  covering  an  area  of  30,000  square  miles. 

Close  to  its  eastern  borders,  over  the  Blue  Ridge,  lie  the  great  region  of 
magnetic  ores, — from  the  Adirondack  hills  to  the  Carolinas;  while  parallel 
mn  the  copper  belts  of  the  gneissic  and  primal  formations.  It  is  the 
great  region  of  hematitic  ores,  which  are  largely  developed  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Alabama. 

These  ores  are  generally  the  rich  brown,  or  hydro-peroxide, — except  in 
a  few  localities,  as  at  the  great  magnetic  deposits  of  Cornwall,  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  not  only  produce  the  best  of  iron,  but  are  invaluable  as  a 
mixture  into  the  refractory  magnetics.  The  extent  and  profusion  of  these 
beds  of  ore,  which  extend  in  almost  unbroken  veins  from  end  to  end  of 
this  great  limestone  valley,  cannot  be  realized  by  persons  who  have  not 
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witnessed  the  £icts.  We  have  seen  masses  of  this  brown  ore,  that  may  be 
literally  termed  mountains^  in  Yii^nia^  Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  It  is  as 
inexhaustible  as  the  great  coal-fields  which  lie  along  its  western  border^ 
and  which  are  almost  everywhere  accessible,  and  at  some  points  quite  near, 
— ^the  Lehigh  coal  at  Allentown,  the  Schuylkill  at  Reading,  the  Swatara 
at  Lebanon,  the  Shamokin,  Wyoming,  and  Broad  Top  at  Harrisburg,  the 
Cumberland  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the  Kanawha  and  New  River  coals  at 
"Central"  on  the  New  River,  the  Chattanooga  coals  at  Cleveland  and 
Da|ton,  and  the  Coosa  coals  in  Alabama. 

Thi»  great  valley  is  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  as  far  south 
as  middle  Virginia,  and  is  everywhere  accessible  by  river  and  rail  from 
the  seaboard  cities.  The  Hudson,  Delaware,  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  Susque- 
hanna, Potomac,  James,  and  Roanoke  Rivers  drain  it  from  the  east  through 
the  passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  while  the  New  River,  the  Holston  or  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  Coosa  drain  it  from  the  west  and  south. 

The  hard  and  flinty  rocks  of  the  Primal  series,  including  the  great  PgU- 
dam  aand-rocky  forms  the  eastern  confines  of  the  valley,  in  a  continuous  and 
almost  unbroken  line,  firom  the  Lehigh  to  the  Chattahoochee, — a  vast  moun- 
tain chain  that  alternately  rises  or  sinks  as  its  strata  assume  a  high  or  low 
d^ree  of  angle,  but  always  a  mountain,  and  sometimes  stupendous  in  its 
grandeur. 

LEVANT,  SURGENT,  8CALENT,  ETC. 

The  immediate  western  boundary  of  this  limestone  valley  arc  the  rocks 
of  the  succeeding  or  Levant  series,  but  principally  the  great  Medina  sand- 
rock,  that  rises  in  vast  proportions  in  the  mountain  chain  that  forms  its 
western  edge.  It  rises  thin  and  low  in  Northern  New  York,  but  thickens 
as  it  sweeps  around  the  Catskill,  and  rises  grandly  as  the  Shawangunk 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Blue  Mountains  and  Kittatinny  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  North  Mountain  of  Virginia.  It  continues  its  course  south  parallel 
with  the  valley,  high  and  imbroken,  towering  steeply  from  1500  to  2000 
feet  over  its  western  edge,  a  vast  mass  of  rock,  often  2000  feet  thick.  It 
is  locally  known  as  the  Walker  and  Clinch  Mountains  of  Northwestern 
Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  the  Lookout  Mountain  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama. 

But  this  great  Levant  or  Medina  sand-rock,  and  its  accompanying 
strata,  is  not  merely  confined  to  this  single  parallel  range ;  it  undulates 
westward,  and  rises,  in  high  anticlinals,  wave  after  wave,  until  lost  beneath 
the  coal-fields  of  the  West,  where  it  thins  to  insignificant  proportions. 

8UBGENT  SHALES,  ETC. 

Overlying  the  Levant  sand-rock  are  the  Surgent  shaleSj  made  up  of  red 
calcareous  marls,  fossiliferous  limestones,  and  calcareous  sandstones,  con- 
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taining  several  beds  of  rich  fossiliferous  iron  ore^  which  is  found  from  New 
York  to  Alabama,  but  has  its  maximum  thickness  or  value  on  the  Coosa 
in  Alabama. 

Following  the  Surgentj  in  ascending  order,  we  find  the  SocUent  and 
Meridians  of  Bogers,  comprising  numerous  beds  of  gypseous  marls,  lime- 
stones, shales,  and  thin  sandstones,  and  which  form  the  valleys  that  follow 
the  undulations  of  the  great  Levant  rocks.  But  though  these  valleys  run 
a  subordinate  range  of  hills,  formed  by  the  outcrops  of  the  Oriskany  sand- 
rock,  or  No.  VII, — a  coarse,  calcareous  rock,  almost  a  limestone  in  its 
lower  beds,  but  a  hard,  iron-stained  chert  where  elevated  or  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.     It  forms  the  celebrated  Pulpit  Rocks  of  the  Juniata. 

CADENT,  VERGENT,  AND  PONENT. 

The  Oriskany  sand-rock  appears  to  represent  a  place  in  the  Ludlow 
rocks  of  England,  and  the  base  of  the  Devonian  period  of  the  English 
geologist.  It  forms  a  break  in  the  Palaeozoic  strata,  and  forms  a  change 
of  tlie  ancient  life :  a  new  creation  begins  here. 

The  Cadent  series  are  made  up  principally  of  slates,  shales,  and  lime- 
stones, generally  highly  bituminous,  and  range  from  the  Corniferous  lime- 
stone to  the  Genesee  slates  of  New  York.  These  formations  may  be 
considered  as  the  lower  oU-prodxidng  rocks,  commencing  with  the  cornife- 
rous lime,  which  is  saturated  with  oil,  wherever  found,  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  or  Illinois.  The  following,  or  Vergent  series,  comprising 
the  Portage  and  Chemung  groups  of  New  York,  are  also  bituminous  in 
character,  and  made  up  of  vast  beds  of  gray,  blue,  and  olive-colored 
shales,  and  gray  and  brown  sandstones,  in  thin  layers  or  flags,  parted  by 
bands  of  soft  blue  slate,  and  abounding  in  fossils  of  fucoids  or  sea-weeds. 

The  Ponent  rocks  are  thick  masses  of  red  sliales  and  red  and  gray 
sandstones,  and  are  represented  by  the  Catskill  of  New  York  and  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  of  the  English. 

All  these  formations  have  their  maximum  thickness  along  the  Atlantic 
slopes,  or  the  eastern  borders  of  the  great  Appalachian  chain  or  basin,  and 
they  all  thin  rapidly  as  they  extend  westward,  with  the  exception  of  the 
limestones,  which  appear  to  increase  in  thickness  as  they  approach  the 
interior  of  the  ancient  sea.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  rocks  forming 
its  eastern  boundary  will  also  be  found  to  predominate  along  its  western 
margin  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Bocky 
fountains.  (?)    The  old  red  sandstone  is  lost  in  the  western  basins. 

VESPERTINE. 

This  formation  is  the  lower  base  of  the  coal  measures.  It  is  the  subcar- 
boniferooB  of  the  English,  and  contains  the  proto-oarboniferous  or  false  coal 
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measures.  Its  features  are  bold,  characteristic,  and  prominent,  and  present 
much  uniformity  around  the  Anthracite  Coal-Basin,  the  detached  portions 
of  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  and  along  its  eastern  escarpment. 

The  vespertine  white  sandsUyae  is  of  great  thickness.  Its  Atlantic  out- 
crop is  two  thousand  feet  thick,  while  the  supporting  ^^old  red"  or  ponent 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  thickness.  These  immense  masses  of  rocks  rise  like  a 
framework  of  mountains  around  our  coal-fields,  following  them  in  parallel 
belts  of  red  and  white  with  artistic  and  picturesque  efiect 

Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley,  in  his  little,  but  valuable  and  interesting,  '^Manual 
of  Coal,"  from  which  we  have  borrowed  many  useful  facts,  thus  speaks  of 
those  red  and  white  sandstones  as  the  floor  or  base  of  our  coal-fields: — 

"The  Third  Great  Sandstone  of  the  floor.  No.  X.,  is  not  so  remark- 
able for  introducing  a  new  era  of  fossil  life,  as  for  inaugurating  a  new 
system  of  groups  of  mountains  along  its  frequent  outcropping,  which 
keeps  them  always  and  everywhere  apart  from  the  groups  of  No.  IV. 
(Levant),  never  approaching  them  within  three  miles,  and  usually  running 
in  parallel  lines  with  them  at  a  variable  distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles,  the  intervals  being  always  filled  up  with  the  narrow  knobs  of  the 
Oriskany,  No.  VII.,  and  the  broad,  high,  undulating,  deeply-ravined,  and 
always  cultivated  hills  of  No.  VIII. 

"On  the  out  or  lower  side  of  all  these  mountains  of  X.,  runs  an  uneven 
terrace  of  the  red  sand  of  IX. ;  and  in  those  regions  where  the  rocks  stand 
vertical,  this  terrace  rises  to  a  separate  summit  of  equal  height  with  the 
tnie  summit,  and  beautifully  parallel  with  it;  a  narrow,  shallow  crease 
divides  the  double  summit,  and  then  the  long,  straight  mountains,  with 
t^vin  crests  of  wotidcrful  evenness,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  outside 
one  is  red  and  the  inside  one  is  white,  runs  along  the  map  like  the  double 
beading  of  a  picture-frame.  This  is  true  of  all  that  southeastern  outcrop 
'which  encircles  the  Anthracite  Coal-Basins,  folding  scrupulously  in  and 
but  around  their  long  sharp  points,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  rivers  and 
creeks,  and  presenting  always  outwardly,  or  from  the  coal,  its  terrace  of 
old  red  sandstone.  The  same  red  and  white  frame  is  repeated  around  the 
Broad  Top  Coal-Basin,  south  of  the  Juniata. 

"The  Terrace  Mountain  is  its  northern  point  and  western  side,  and  Side- 
long Hill  is  its  eastern.  The  same  siu'rounds  the  Cumberland  Coal 
Region.  This  is  the  formation  which  constitutes  so  many  of  the  long, 
straight  parallel  ridges  of  Central  and  Southwestern  Virginia.  Like 
the  Medina  sandstone  last  described,  it  is  of  immense  thickness  in  the  east 
and  thins  rapidly  towards  the  west.  Its  Atlantic  outcrop  is  over  two 
thousand  feet  thick,  hard  and  white,  while  its  supporting  red  rocks.  No. 
IX.,  are  at  least  a  mile  in  thickness.  Only  the  upper  part  of  this  red 
mass,  however,  forms  the  terrace  or  supplementary  crest,  except  when  they 
all  lie  nearly  horizontal.    This  is  the  case  with  the  CatakilL    Here  the 
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vast  piles  ascend  in  steps  a  height  of  three  thousand  feet,  IX.  upon  VIII. 
and  X.  upon  IX.,  and  on  top  of  all  the  lower  layers  of  XI.  But  as  we 
follow  this  easternmost  outcrop  south  through  Virginia  into  Tennessee, 
it  slowly  thins,  as  if  the  original  direction  of  the  sediment  was  from  the 
north  and  east.  Yet  more  striking  is  the  case  when  we  pass  over  to  its 
inner  outcrops.  Around  the  Broad  Top,  and  where  it  passes  do\vn  beneath 
the  Great  Savage,  it  is  still  a  mountain  mass,  but  it  rises  again  in  Ohio  and 
Northern  Pennsylvania  from  its  underground  journey  so  lean  and  changed 
as  scarcely  to  be  recognized.  It  is  there  a  greenish  sandstone  less  than 
two  hundred  feet  thick.  The  whole  intermediate  space,  of  course,  it 
underlies;  that  is,  all  Northern  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  all  Western 
Virginia,  and  the  whole  southern  region  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain. 
Here  it  is  as  thin  as  in  the  Catskill  region,  but  here,  as  there,  helps  to  pile 
up  the  immense  plateau  which,  narrowing  as  we  go  southward,  domineers 
with  its  lofty  terminal  crags  the  plains  of  Alabama." 


THE  FALSE  COAL  MEASURES. 

The  false  or  proto-carboniferous  formation  overlie  the  vespertine  rocks. 
This  formation  is,  perhaps,  cotemporary  or  of  the  same  er%  with  the 
English  lower  coal  series,  beneath  the  millstone  grit.  It  rarely  develops 
in  any  commercial  value  in  our  American  formations,  but  is  coextensive 
with  the  Appalachian  Coal-Basin.  We  find  thin  traces  of  coal  and  coal- 
slates  beneath  the  red  shale  or  on  the  vespertine,  around  the  anthracite 
formations,  and  everywhere  along  its  inside  or  upper  face  from  the  Catskill 
to  the  Lookout,  and  at  the  base  of  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  thin  seams  of  this  coal  have  been  found,  and  many  have  picked 
and  pried  into  them  without  profit,  except  in  practical  experience.  Those 
&lse  ooal  measures,  and  the  thin,  imperfect  coals  they  bear,  have  been 
opened  or  proved  near  Altoona,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  the  base 
of  Sidelong  Hill,  Berkeley  county,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Shenandoah, 
in  Augusta  county,  and  on  the  New  River,  in  Montgomery  county,  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  other  localities  further  south.  But  the  coals  of  this  system 
have  never  been  developed  in  workable  quantities  or  of  marketable  value, 
except  on  the  New  River,  in  Virginia;  and  here  we  find  a  truly  valuable 
deposit  of  workable  and  marketable  coal.  But  even  here  there  is  no 
aniformity  of  strata,  and  mining  operations  are  subject  to  numerous  inter- 
raptions  from  "up-throws"  and  "down-throws,''  and  frequent  faults  of 
AUe  and  dirty  which  mar  the  coal.  Yet  this  is  a  valuable  deposit,  never- 
dieleaSy  and  deserves  an  extended  notice  in  connection  with  the  coal-fields 
of  Virginia  and  the  South,  and  which  will  be  found  further  on  in  its 
tpjMKipriate  place,  from  our  own  practical  experience. 
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UMBRAL  RED  SHALES. 

We  have  now  reached  the  red  shales  of  our  coal-fields^  so  well  known, 
and  so  easily  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  color  and  thin,  soft,  and  gene- 
rally friable  nature.  This  must  have  been  a  pure  red  mud,  as  it  now  forms 
the  softest  of  rocks,  and  could  only  have  been  the  shore  deposits  of  a 
quiet  sea. 

This  soft  red  shale  of  No.  XI.  encircles  our  coal-fields  between  the 
vespertine,  No.  X.,  and  the  next  overlying  or  great  conglomerate,  No. 
XII.  of  the  true  coal  measures.  It  is  generally  cut  down  by  the  stream 
in  low,  deep  valleys,  with  the  vespertine  white  rocks  towering  in  mountain 
form  on  one  side,  and  the  great  conglomerate  in  almost  equal  bulk  on  the 
other.  Occasionally  these  red  shale  valleys  are  widened  out  by  the  undu- 
lation of  the  strata,  and  present  fertile  and  cultivated  valleys  amid  the 
wild  and  barren  mountains  of  X.  and  XII.  Wc  may  note,  for  instance, 
the  Quakake,  Nescopeck,  Catawissa,  Mahantango,  and  Lykins  valleys,  as 
surrounding  the  anthracite  coal-fields;  while  others  of  more  or  less  note 
exist  around  the  Alleghany  spurs  and  the  detached  coal-basins  on  the 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna. 

This  deposit  thins  rapidly  in  a  western  direction.  Though  it  is  3000 
feet  thick  gn  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh,  south  of  the  anthracite  fields,  and 
1000  at  Broad  Top  and  on  the  New  River,  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  it 
is  only  200  feet  thick  in  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  Alleghany,  along 
the  head-waters  of  the  Juniata,  and  is  lost  to  view  before  it  reaches  the 
AU^hany  and  Monongahela  Rivers. 

This  disappearance  is  owing  more  to  a  metamorphism  than  a  deprecia- 
tion. We  lose  sight  of  the  red  shale,  but  it  is  simply  a  change  from  the 
red  mud  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Appalachian  Sea  to  the  mountains  or 
great  carboniferous  limestone  of  its  interior  basins.  The  limestone  pre- 
dominates and  increases  invariably  towards  the  centre  of  the  Appalachian 
formations;  while  the  sandstones,  shales,  slates,  and  coarse  conglomerates 
of  its  eastern  margin  depreciate  in  the  same  direction,  and  all  those 
formations  become  finer  in  grain  as  they  become  changed  in  bulk  and 
character.  This  Umbral  limestone,  which  usurps  the  place  of  the  Umbral 
shale,  is  very  thin  on  its  northeastern  edges;  commencing  in  the  middle  of 
the  red  shales  but  a  few  feet  thick,  it  increases  in  thickness  in  a  south- 
western direction  as  rapidly  as  the  red  shale  diminishes.  But  this  great 
carboniferous  limestone — ^identical,  undoubtedly,  with  the  British  carbon- 
iferous lime — does  not  appear  to  diminish  in  the  same  proportion  towards 
the  western  margin  of  the  ancient  or  Appalachian  Sea  It  is  found  in  the 
Black  Hills  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  even  &rther  west,  to  the 
plateaus  of  Sonora  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  of  California,  giving  positive 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  coal  in  those  great  western  unexplored  regions* 
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THE  GREAT  CONGLOMERATE. 

This  is  the  fourth  great  sand-rock  in  the  palaeozoic  formations^  and  is 
the  immediate  floor  or  base  of  the  true  coal  measures.  It  is  deposited  on 
the  mud  of  the  umbral  red  shales  in  the  east,  where  it  is  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  is  composed  generally  of  a  conglomeration  of  pure  white  water- 
worn  quartz  pebbles,  from  the  size  of  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
cemented  together  by  natural  processes. 

This  rock  is  1000  feet  thick  on  the  eastern  and  southern  edges  of  the 
anthracite  coal-fields,  but  gradually  thins  in  a  northwestern  direction  to  a 
mere  plate  of  coarse-grained  sandstone, — occasionally  presenting  conglome- 
rate pebbles, — from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  and  extending  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  Missouri,  and  beyond. 

This  great  bed-rock  of  the  coal-fields  is^  to  a  certain  extent,  indestructi- 
ble. It  hardens  in  the  atmosphere,  and  yields  not  to  the  action  of  water. 
There  are  but  few  rocks  which  are  harder  and  more  tenacious,  or  which 
have  yielded  less  to  the  abrasion  of  the  denuding  forces.  We  quote  still 
further  from  Prof.  Lesley's  manual : — 

"This  much,  however  is  certain,  and  should  excite  our  admiration  as 
one  of  those  curious  coincidences  which  may  well  bear  the  name  of  Provi- 
dence, and  be  received  as  evidences  of  the  forethought  of  benevolence, 
that  we  are  indebted  to  this  enormous  local  eastward  thickening  of  the 
conglomerate  proper  and  the  conglomerates  sandstone  above  it,  for  our 
anthracite  treasures. 

"Had  the  rocks  beneath  the  anthracite  coal  been  the  mere  thin  sheets  of 
sand  which  they  are  westward,  weakened  stiJl  further  by  intercalations  of 
clay  and  coal,  their  outcrop  edges  never  could  have  withstood  the  rush  of 
denuding  waters,  and  protected  as  they  did  the  mineral  fuel  within  their 
gigantic  folds.     What  now  are  groups  of  long,  slender,  united,  or  closely- 
parallel  coal-basins,  would  have  been,  but  for  this  protection,  wastes  of  red 
sandstone,  or  deep  lakes  in  the  olive  shales  of  No.  VIII.,  like  those  of  the 
north.     The  comparatively  little  coal  that  has  been  hardly  left  in  these 
small  basins  would  have  gone  the  way  of  all  that  vast  original  deposit 
the  debris  of  which  lies  buried  under  the   profoundest  bottoms  of  the 
Atlantic,  together  with   the   immensely   greater  ruin  of  the   formations 
underlying  and  preceding  it." 

THE  COAL  MEASURES. 

In  this  outline  sketch  we  wish  to  present  clearly  and  in  a  practical 
manneTi  not  only  the  place  of  CbcU  among  the  rocks,  but  to  illustrate  briefly 
the  extent  of  our  great  Appalachian  formations,  or  the  immense  area  of 
the  American  coal-fields  within  its  wide  embrace,  which  reaches  from  the 
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Laurentian  basins  to  the  cane-brakes  of  Alabama,  and  from  the  anthracite 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  uncertain  deposits  of  the  Black  Hills  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  greatest  development  of  the  coal  measures  or  the  coal  which  they 
contain  is  on  its  eastern  borders,  in  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  great  Alleghany  coal-field,  which  occupies  so  large  a  part  of  its 
vast  area;  and  this  seems  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  subordinate  stratas, 
which  also  have  their  greatest  development  along  their  Atlantic  margin. 
The  average  vertical  thickness  of  the  workable  Pennsylvania  anthracites 
being  sixty  feet,  while  its  total  or  maximum  thickness  will  reach  over  a 
hundred  feet;  the  workable  coals  of  the  Cumberland  basins,  in  Maryland, 
is  thirty-five  feet,  while  the  maximum  is  about  fifty  feet.  The  average 
workable  thickness  of  the  Allefghany  coal-field  is  twenty-five  feet,  while 
its  maximum  is  fifty  feet.  Thcj  average  workable  thickness  of  most  of  the 
developed  Western  fields  is  ten  feet,  while  the  maximum  may  be  computed 
at  twenty-five  feet;  and  thus  we  find  a  gradual  thinning,  of  not  only  the 
subordinate  strata,  but  also  the  overlying  coals  which  they  support,  firom 
the  east  to  tl^e  west.  But  we  may  here  state  the  fiict,  our  extreme  western 
margin  of  this  great  coal  area  is  to  the  present  generation  a  terra  incofftiita 
as  far  as  its  geology  and  minerals  are  concerned,  and  we  cannot  say  to  what 
extent  the  common  depreciation  has  been  carried  beyond  the  central  basins. 

THICKNESS  AND  AREA  OF  THE  APPALACHIAN  COAL  FORMATIONS.   " 

In  this  estimate  of  the  Appalachian  coal  areas,  we  are  guided  by 
Prof.  Rogers,  who  has  furnished  the  latest  available  information  on  the 
subject. 

"The  eastern  half  of  the  continent  contains  five  great  coal-fields,  dis- 
tributed at  intervals  from  Newfoundland  to  Arkansas. 

"The  first,  or  most  easterly,  is  that  of  the  East  British  provinces, — 
Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  New  Bmnswick, — originally 
a  wide  coal-field,  broken  into  patches  by  uplifts  of  the  older  strata  and  by 
the  waters  of  the  St.  La\vrence  Gulf.  The  surface  covered  by  the  coal 
measures  of  the  provinces  is  probably  about  9000  square  miles,  but  appa- 
rently only  one-tenth  of  this  area  is  productive  in  coal. 

"  The  second,  which  I  have  called  elsewhere  the  great  Appalachian  coal- 
field, commences  in  Pennsylvania  and  extends  southwest  to  near  Tusca- 
loosa, in  Alabama.  This  includes  several  outlying  lesser  basins, — ^those, 
for  example,  of  the  anthracite  coal  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  It  has  a 
total  area  of  70,000  square  miles. 

"The  third  is  the  smaller  coal-field  of  the  centre  of  Michigan,  equidis- 
tant from  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan.  The  area  of  this  may  be 
given  at  about  15,000  square  miles.     It  is  deficient  in  coal« 
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''The  fourth  is  the  great  coal-field  tying  between  the  Ohio  and  Missia- 
sippi  anticlinals^  and  spreading  in  the  form  of  a  wide  elliptical  flat  basin 
from  Kentucky  north  through  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  Rock  River.  This 
possesses  an  estimated  area  of  50,000  square  miles. 

"The  fifth  and  most  west  is  a  long  and  large  coal-field,  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  great  basin  of  carboniferous  rocks  which  spreads  from 
the  Mississippi  and  Ozark  anticlinals  west  to  the  visible  limits  of  tlie 
pakrazoic  region,  where  it  is  overlapped  by  the  Middle  Secondary  and 
Cretaceous  deposits  of  the  prairies.  The  northern  limit  of  this  coal-field  is 
in  Iowa,  on  the  Iowa  River;  the  southern  is  near  the  Red  River  on  the 
western  confines  of  Arkansas;  and  the  total  area  of  the  great  irregular 
basin  is  not  less  than  57,000  square  miles. 

"Summing  up  the  several  areas  here  defined,  we  perceive  that  the 
broad  coal-fields  of  North  America  occupy  the  enormous  space  of  at  least 
200,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  twenty  times  as  large  a  surface  as  that 
which  includes  all  the  kno\vn  coal  deposits  of  Europe,  or  probably  of  the 
Eastern  Continent. 

THICKNESS. 

"Comparative  measurements  of  the  thickness  of  these  several  deposits  of 
the  American  coal-fields,  indicate  a  marked  reduction  from  the  east  towards 
the  west.  Those  of  the  Nova  Scotia  field,  as  measured  at  the  South 
Joggins,  Bay  of  Fundy,  show  a  thickness  of  nearly  3000  feet;  those  of 
the  southeastern  anthracite  basin  of  Pennsylvania,  an  average  thickness 
about  as  great;  while  the  central  portion  of  the  great  Appalachian  bitumi- 
nous basin  has  a  depth  not  exceeding  2500  feet.  Those  again  of  the  Illi- 
nois basin  are  probably  not  thicker  than  1500  feet;  while  the  last,  the 
Iowa  and  Missouri  basin,  is  evidently  much  shallower,  its  total  depth  not 
surpassing  probably  1000  feet. 

"In  Nova  Scotia,  the  coal-fields  contain,  in  the  Joggins  section,  in  all 
about  fifty  seams  of  coal,  only  five  of  which,  however,  are  of  workable 
dimensions.  These  are  equivalent  to  about  twenty  feet  of  coal.  In  the 
deepest  anthracite  basin  of  Pennsylvania,  that  of  Schuylkill,  there  are, 
where  the  formation  is  thickest,  about  fifty  seams  in  all ;  but  twenty-five 
of  these  have  a  diameter  exceeding  three  feet  and  are  available  for  mining. 
In  the  great  Appalachian  coal-field  there  appear  to  be  twenty  beds  in  all, 
aod  nine  or  ten  of  these  are  of  workable  size.  Again,  in  the  broad  basin 
rf  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  the  total  number  amounts  to  eighteen ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  seventeen  of  these  are  of  a  size  and  quality  suitable 
fi)r  mining.  Only  two  or  three  such  are  believed  to  exist  in  the  shallow 
and  much  denuded  basin  of  Michigan. 

"Still  further  west,  the  coal-fields  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  contain,  it  is 
believed,  only  two  or  three  beds  thick  enough  to  be  profitable,  while  the 


total  number  of  seams  of  all  t 
liiirteen."* 


3  Sa  probably  not  more  tlian  twelve  or 


RECENT   COAL   FORMATIONS. 


i 


We  cannot  properly  close  this  gcologiral  slit't^h  of  the  rocks  of  the 
earth  and  the  place  of  coal  among  them,  without  referring  to  tlie  coal 
formations  of  a  later  date  than  our  tnie  carboniferous  coal  measures.  Of 
those  later  formations  we  have  several  deposits  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina. 

The  pnlfcozoic  strata  of  this  continent  are  rarely  overlaid  by  the  more 
recent  formations,  except  in  the  western  and  les.s  explored  portions;  while 
in  England  we  find  the  new  ml  sandstone  and  magnesian  limestone  imme- 
diately overlaying  the  coal.  It  has  been  reported  that  we  have  a  small  coal 
formation  known  as  the  Permian, — which  belongs  geologically  immediately 
above  the  true  coal  measures, — over  the  coal  of  one  or  two  of  our  western 
^     ^  fields.   Most  of  our  new  or  late 

deposits  lie  along  the  ocean 
belts  and  amid  the  oldest  rocks 
of  the  earth.  Thus,  ibr  instance, 
we  find  the  Jurassic  coals  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
deposited  in  or  on  the  granite 
and  gneiss  rockfi  of  those 
States. 

The  Jurassic  is  of  later  date 
than  the  Permian  and  Triaesle, 
and  nearly  cotemporary  with 
the  Oolitic 

In  order  to  embrace  a  full 
«trati graphical  \  ew  of  Ameri- 
can geology  we  give  an  illus- 
tration of  the  formations  fol- 
lowing the  palieozoic  in  order. 
Thiflcolumn  t wirhbc obser\-ed, 
rests  on  the  granite, — an  un- 
usual and  perhaps  anomalous 
position  — bi  t  nevertheless  re- 
presents the  true  status  of  those 
formations  The  Jurassic  contains  the  *oal  of  R  hmon  1  an  1  Deep  River, 
while  the  formations  resting  in  the  order  of  tl  c  i  age  above  it,  are  all 


•  The  reader  is  referred  lo  Cbapler  XIX,     We  hire  P 

figures. 


d  it  neceiurjF  te  cb»nf;e  thesi 
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deposits  of  a  late  period,  and,  in  this  county,  are  generally  found  resting 
on  the  older  rocks  which  now  bound  these  ocean  shores. 

We  will  merely  notice  those  Jurassic  or  recent  coal-fields  in  the  present 
connection,  reserving  an  extended  description  for  its  appropriate  place  in 
the  ensuing  pages. 

The  Richmond  coal-field  lies  on  or  in  a  deep — perhaps  volcanic — 
depression  in  the  granite.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  long  by  five  miles 
wide,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty  square  miles  of  coal  formation. 
The  depth  of  the  basin  is  about  one  thousand  feet;  the  average  thickness 
of  its  coal  is  about  twenty-four  feet.  It  is  highly  bituminous  and  gaseous, 
disintegrates  readily  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  liable  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. 

The  Piedmont  coal-field  is  on  the  Appomattox,  in  Prince  Edward 
and  Cumberland  counties,  Virginia,  ranging  in  a  northeast  and  southwest 
direction  from  the  Roanoke  to  the  James.  The  formation  rests  on  the 
gneiss,  and  is  frequently  cut  and  interrupted  by  trap  dikes.  The  coal- 
bearing  strata  are,  perhaps,  not  more  than  twenty  miles  long  by  three  miles 
wide,  containing  an  area  of  less  than  twenty  square  miles  of  coal.  It  con- 
tains seven  or  eight  seams,  ranging  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness, 
and  not  more  than  nine  feet  of  workable  coal,  of  a  sulphurous  and  earthy 
nature. 

The  Dan  River  coal-field  has  yet  no  fixed  location  or  name.  It 
extends  from  Leakcsville  to  Germantown,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  in 
the  same  general  northeast  and  southwest  direction.  The  formation  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  gneiss,  but  is,  we  believe,  underlaid  by  sandstones  and 
slates.  The  coal  is  semi-bituminous,  and  contains  specimens  similar  to  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracites.  The  seams  are  limited  and  small.  We  take 
this  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Piedmont  basin. 

The  Deep  River  coal-field  of  North  Carolina  rests  unconformably 
upon  the  mica  slates  of  the  gneissic  period,  and  the  material  making  up 
the  formations  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  gold  belt  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  area  underlaid  with  coal  is  about  forty-five  square  miles. 
Five  seams  of  coal  exist,  the  main  one  being  from  five  to  six  feet  thick. 

We  may  merely  mention  here  the  existence  of  other  mineral  combusti- 
bles, such  as  lignite,  &c.,  which  arc  found  in  still  more  recent  formations; 
bat,  as  we  do  not  propose  to  devote  much  time  or  space  to  their  consider- 
ation, it  is  not  advisable  to  extend  this  geological  sketch  for  the  purpose. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

FORMATION  AND  OKIGIN  OP  THE  APPALACHIANS. 

The  Appalachian  Basin — Ancient  Appalachian  Sea — Eastern  Volcanic  Coast  Bange— Depth 
of  the  Sea — ^Ancient  and  Mf  dem  Formations — Depression  of  the  Crust — Lateral  Con- 
traction— The  Great  Limestone  Bed  of  the  Sea — Its  Immense  Store  of  Carbon — Carbonic 
Acid  and  Hjdro-Carbon — Red  Shales — Conglomerates — Coal  Measures  of  the  Ancient 
Basin — ^Ancient  Rivers — Drainage  of  tho  Continent — Physical  Changes — Condensatioii 
— Vacuum — Inverted  Strata — Deep  Basins. 

THE  COAL  VEGETATION  COMMENCED. 

In  the  present  chapter  or  stage  of  our  work  it  seems  essential  that  we 
should  present  a  concise  view  of  the  probable  erection  of  the  Appalachian 
mountain-chain,  and  the  great  basin  which  by  common  consent  appears 
to  bear  their  name,  in  all  descriptions  of  that  ancient  sea  which  formerly 
occupied  the  eastern  lu^lf  of  our  continent,  and  which  is  now  occupied  by 
those  great  ranges  of  mountain  and  valley  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

So  little  is  known,  practically,  of  this  the  greatest  mass  of  the  earth^s 
physical  proportions,  that  we  propose  to  state  simply  such  facts  as  are 
well  attested,  or  self-evident,  in  relation  to  its  ancient  bed,  the  origin  of 
the  strata  which  now  occupy  its  deep  recesses,  and  the  natural  processes 
which  occasioned  the  change.  We  propose  to  separate  fact  from  theory 
as  far  as  possible;  but  our  conclusions  must  occasionally  be  theoretical. 
Yet,  as  a  preliminary  introduction  to  the  origin  and  foitnation  of  our  coal- 
fields  resting  in  and  on  those  Appalachian  basins,  it  seems  peculiarly 
appropriate  that  we  should  first  consider  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  older 
and  supporting  formations ;  since  it  will  appear  evident,  as  we  proceed,  that 
the  production  of  the  first  was,  to  a  great  extent,  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  second. 

THE  ANCIENT  APPALACHIAN  SEA. 

The  margin  of  this  ancient  sea  is  not  only  now  plainly  defined  to  the 
eye  of  the  geologist,  but  an  investigation  of  the  &ct  would  lead  to  the 
same  result. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  merely  infer,  but  we  know,  that  originally 
the  highest  portions  of  the  earth  were  mountains  of  the  plutonic  rocks, 
granite,  &c.,  and  that  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  seas  must  have  been 
those  walb  of  granite, — since  the  gneiss,  or  first  sedimentary  rocks,  could 
not    exist   until   those  mountain-barriers  were   erected   to   confine   the 
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andenl  vraters,  in  which  only  the  crystalline  or  stratified  gneiss  could  be 
formed.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  great  zone  of  granite  and  gneiss  which 
extends  from  Newfoundland,  or  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  northeast,  to  the  end 
of  the  great  Appalachian  chain  in  Georgia,  or  perhaps  to  Cuba  and  beyond ; 
and  from  the  same  point,  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes, 
must  have  been  the  northeastern  and  southeastern  boundary  of  the  ancient 
sea.  That  this  great  zone  or  belt  of  granite  was  originally  an  elevated 
mountain-range,  cannot  be  doubted,  since  it  is  positive  that  the  waters 
which  it  confined  were  once  as  high  as  the  tops  of  the  All^hanies.  We 
are  not  left,  however,  to  bare  statements  of  this  fact,  since  part  of  this 
great  and  ancient  mountain-range  still  exists,  with,  perhaps,  much  of  its 
dden  grandeur. 

We  may  merely  mention  the  granite  hills  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  before  we  offer  in  evidence  the  vast  and  stupendous  granite  moun- 
taios  which  pile  up,  in  successive  ranges,  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
Appalachian  basin,  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  Northwestern  North  Caro- 
Kna,  East  Tennessee,  and  North  (Jeorgia.  Here,  where  the  denuding 
agencies  of  the  escaping  waters  had  no  effect,  the  eastern  barriers  of  the 
ancient  sea  still  exist;  and,  had  not  the  destructive  effects  of  fire  aiul 
water  operated  more  violently  in  the  northeast  than  the  southeast,  we 
should  still  find  those  impassable  mountains  barring  our  way  to  the  West 
and  cutting  us  off  from  the  coal  of  the  inland  valleys:  in  fact,  we  should 
have  mountains  where  we  now  have  plains,  and  barren  hills  of  granite 
where  our  cities  now  stand. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  evidence  still  more,  we  may  cite  the  fact  that 
along  this  entire  line  or  belt  of  granite  unmistakable  evidence  is  found  of 
its  early  volcanic  nature.  Deep  dykes,  as  the  last  effects  of  expiring  volca- 
noes, are  found  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia, — generally  along  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  gneiss,  but  frequently  through  it. 

The  fiicts  here  stated  must  be  borne  in  mind,  to  properly  appreciate  the 
fids  which  are  to  follow.     Having  given  the  bounds  of  the  ancient  sea,, 
we  may  now  state  its  depth ;  and  here  we  are  not  left;  to  mere  conjecture, 
for  the  thicknesa  of  the  Palssozoic  strata  which  now  fill  its  bed  is  evidently 
the  measure  of  its  depth. 

The  sum  of  their  thickness  has  been'  measured  pretty  accurately  by  the 
geologists  of  the  State.  It  ranges  in  the  east  from  25,000  to  35,000  feet, 
or  from  5  to  7  miles,  in  thickness  I  Now,  when  we  eonsider  that  the 
Paheozoio  formations  are  only  part  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  which  fill  the 
deep  caves  of  the  ancient  sea,  that  the  metamorphic  or  crystalline  sedi- 
mentary strata  still  underlies,  perhaps  to  the  depth  of  10,000  feet,  or  two 
Indies  more,  and  that  the  present  elevation  of  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  ancient  mountain-barrier  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  is  elevated  at 
least  five  thousand  (5000)  feet  above  the  sea, — a  base-line  we  have  adopted, — 
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we  can  form  some  conception  of  the  enormous  depth  of  the  great  sea  to 
the  east.  This  compatation  would  give  a  depth  of  ten  miles.  But  there 
are  modifications  of  this  estimate^  such  as  the  subsequent  depression  of  the 
strata,  which  perhaps  may  have  reduced  the  depth  to  two-thirds  or  one- 
half  the  above  vertical  line.  Yet  the  fiict  of  an  enormous  depth  still  exists, 
even  in  five  miles  of  water  I 

From  the  fitct  of  depth,  which  cannot  be  doubted,  we  must  assume 
another  &ct,  which  is  no  less  self-evident, — which  is,  that  the  mountain- 
barrier,  or  line  of  granite,  bounding  this  deep  sea,  must  have  had  one  deep, 
perpendicular,  or  weak  side,  adjoining  the  waters  on  the  west ;  while  that 
on  the  Atlantic,  or  east  side,  must  have  existed  to  some  extent  in  its  pre- 
sent gradually  inclining  form,  since  there  is  no  evidence  o£  change.  The 
granite  still  exists,  though  greatly  depressed. 

We  see  now  before  us  a  long  line  of  high  and  steep  granite  shores, 
and  a  deep,  un&thomable  sea ;  and  we  have  the  existing  evidences  that 
these  mountains  were  actively  volcanic  even  until  a  late  day,  when  the 
ancient  sea  no  longer  existed.  The  consequence  has  been  that  both  the 
ancient  mountains  and  the  sea  have  disappeared ;  the  mountains  displaced 
the  sea,  but  the  sea  swallowed  the  mountains. 

Here  we  may  introduce  an  illustration  of  the  rocks  which  fill  the  basin, 
and  the  natural  causes  which  led  to  this  result.  It  will  aid  in  exemplifying 
the  hypothesis  we  set  forth,  and  which  we  hope  to  prove  more  by  fiicts 
than  by  mere  scientific  conclusions,  which  hitherto  have  been  our  rule  in 
&thoming  what  seems  a  natural  phenomenon. 

APPALACHUN  FORMATIONS. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  4,  we  do  not  give  the  details  of 
the  foldings  and  steep  reversed  dips  of  the  mountain-chains  now  filling  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  ancient  sea.  Such  detail  would  not  affect  the  question, 
but  would,  in  the  limited  space  to  which  we  are  confined,  complicate  and 
confuse  the  general  idea  we  wish  to  impress. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  on  the  left,  or  east,  the  granite  rocks  still  form,  on 
a  lower  line,  the  bounds  of  the  basin;  while  in  the  background,  on  a 
higher  line,  is  shown  the  ancient  volcanic  belt  towering  above  the  Alle- 
ghany summit;  while  the  streams  of  lava  from  its  crest  are  poured  into  the 
great  sea,  forming,  in  the  early  periods  and  in  the  boiling  waters,  the 
crystalline  gneiss,  and  during  later  eras,  the  higher  sedimentary  sand-rocks. 

It  will  be  proper  to  remark,  here,  that  the  line  represented  by  the  illus- 
tration is  a  transverse  section  across  the  Appalachian  chain  by  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  and  does  not  fairly  present  the  deep  flexures  of  the  east  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields,  whose  location  are,  howeveTi 
denoted. 
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It  is  also  rteccssary  to  remark  ihat  volcanic  action  was  not  confiued 
entirely,  tliough  princiimlly,  to  the  aurroiindiiig  granite  zone.  In  all  pro- 
bability, active  volcanoes  exiated  in  the  interior  of  the  basin,  particularly 
before  the  formation  of  the  ffrecU  iiraestone, — the  Auroral,  or  No.  II.,  of 
Rogers, — as  we  have  shown  in  several  instances;  but  their  location  we  can 
only  tell  by  the  anticliiiala  which  now  swell  the  surface.  And  these  are 
not  positive  evidences,  since  the  original  surface  of  the  granite  floor  was,  in 
all  probability,  usually  corrugata.1  and  uneven.  Those  minor  details, 
however,  do  not  affect  the  proposition  regarding  the  origin  antl  formation 
of  the  great  basin,  which  we  assume  to  be  as  generally  set  forth ;  that  the 
ancient  sea  was  dei^pest  on  the  northeast,  and  bounded  by  a  zone  or  belt  of 
volcanic  mountains,  which  produced  the  material,  in  port  or  in  whole,  now 
reposing  in  its  deep  gulfe. 

As  before  stated,  the  granite  shores  were  precipitous,  and,  consequently, 
weakest  on  the  east  or  sea  margin.  Hence,  volcanic  action  was  confined 
to  that  side,  and  the  mountain-barrier  gradually  worn  down  as  the  waters 
became  shallow  by  the  filling  up  of  their  depth.  The  enormous  amount 
of  material  thrown  into  thiee  deep  Ixisins  would  naturally  raise  even  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  and  as  naturally  cause  not  only  the  general  depression 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth  in  an  caal«m  direction,  but  wear  down  tlie 
mouutains  themselves.  The  most  natural  consequence  of  this  raii'ing  of 
the  waters  and  depression  of  the  land  which  confined  tliem,  was  the  final 
escape  of  the  pent-up  sea  from  its  ancient  limits,  and  the  overflowing  of 
the  land  to  the  east;  and  whether  the  Atlantic  then  existed  on  a  level  with 
the  Appalachian  Sea  or  not,  the  effect  would  be  the  -same ;  for  the  granite 
hills  of  the  east,  worn  on  one  side  by  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  waves  of  the  ancient  sea,  could  not  resist  their  abrading 
influences,  while  the  fierce  volcanic  action  still  wore  down  the  crater  and 
still  depressed  the  cmst. 

But  a  portion  of  the  ancient  barrier  resisted  the  combined  attacks,  and 
still  stands  to  attest  the  magnituJe  and  grandeur  of  those  ancient  limits. 
We  allude  to  the  mountains  of  Eiiat  Tennessee  and  the  adjoining  States. 
Yet  it  is  singular  that  the  thick&it  portions  of  the  crust,  or  where  we 
might  assume  the  greatest  magnitude  of  raounlain  border  to  have  existed, 
towanls  the  northeast,  first  yielded  to  tlie  combined  action  of  the  fire  and 
water.  It  is,  however,  only  another  fact  to  prove  the  general  truth  of  the 
hypothesis,  since  the  investigations  of  all  our  geologists  show  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  solid  matter  now  filling  the  great  basin  came  from  a 
northeastern  direction ;  and  hence  the  more  rapid  subsidence  of  the  crust 
in  that  locality,  since  such  would  be  the  natural  sequence  of  the  more  rapid 
ejection  of  the  fluid  matter  supporting  the  crust. 

We  may  here  olwerve,  this  violent  change  of  subterranean  matter  from 
the  interior  to  tlie  exterior  of  the  earth  not  only  lowered  the  crual  of  the 
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earth  in  one  direction  and  raised  it  in  another^  but  had  the  effect  of  flexing 
and  frequently  inverting  the  strata  which  had  been  formed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  deeper  basins,  and  within  the  influence  of  the  contraction,  caused  by 
the  spasmodic  action  of  the  internal  volcanic  heat;  that  is,  the  strata 
deposited  on  the  sharp  axes  of  deep  synclinals,  or  basins,  would  be  further 
deepened  by  the  contraction  or  subsidence  of  those  basins;  while  the  sur- 
fiiee  would  rather  contract,  also,  than  expand  under  the  same  influence, 
and  thus  the  angle  of  the  strata  become  greater,  and,  in  many  cases,  even 
inverted.  But  this  we  do  not  assume  to  be  the  only  cause  of  the  inverted 
strata,  so  prevalent  in  the  East;  though  we  think  it  the  chief  or  normal 
cause. 

The  sedimentary  strata  would  naturally  conform  to  the  surface  over 
which  they  were  stratified;  and  as  the  granite  surfiice  is,  and  apparently 
was,  generally  uneven,  the  metamorphic  or  gneissic  strata  first  deposited 
assumed  the  corrugations  and  angles  of  the  original  foundation.  These 
appear  to  have  been  in  long  lines  running  northeast  and  southwest,  wide 
and  broad  in  the  west  and  centre  of  the  great  basin,  and  narrow,  steep,  and 
deep  towards  the  east.  On  those  the  Appalachian  chains  were  folded, 
growing  narrower  and  steeper  as  the  basins  subsided,  with  the  general 
crust  movement  towards  the  east;  and,  as  the  crusts  of  the  strata  came 
closer  together,  by  the  general  or  lateral  contraction. 

It  is  very  evident  that  our  sedimentary  strata  were  not  laid  horizontally 
when  originally  deposited,0but  conformed,  as  we  have  stated,  to  the  general 
uneven  sur&ce  of  a  granitic  and  volcanic  period ;  yet  many  of  our  geolo- 
gists assume  such  to  be  the  general  law,  and  they  then  assume  a  natural 
impossibility  to  account  for  the  flexures  of  the  strata  in  the  phenomena  of 
earthquakes  and  internal  throes  or  pressure  to  uplift  the  mountain-axis. 
But  those  folds  and  deep  basins  must  have  been  formed  naturally  and 
gradually  as  the  current  subsided  in  certain  directions,  and  as  the  surfiice 
of  the  earth  generally  contracted  by  the  condensation  of  its  materials. 
When  we  consider  how  much  the  tire  of  a  wagon-wheel  contracts  on  cool- 
ing, we  can  form  some  idea  of  what  the  contraction  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  must  be.  This  contraction  first  tends  to  eject  the  fluid  matter  of  the 
mterior  in  volcanic  violence.  But  when  the  exterior  crust  has  expended  its 
heat  and  ceased  its  condensation,  the  continued  contraction  of  the  interior 
crost,  or  condensation  of  the  liquid  mass  forming  the  great  bulk  of  the 
earth,  the  exterior  strata  must  yield  in  folds,  depressing  or  rising  as  the 
interior  condenses.  If  this  eflect  was  common  to  all  parts  of  the  earth^s 
crust,  and  evenly  distributed  over  the  sur&ce,  the  undulations  would  not  be 
80  great.  But  such  is  not  the  eflect,  since  the  weakest  points  are  always 
folded  first,  and  the  deepest  basins  are  always  made  deeper  by  the  same 
cause,  on  the  same  principle,  that  it  is  easier  to  bend  a  weak  sapling 
already  partially  bent,  than  to  bend  a  tree  that  is  strong  and  straight. 
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set  forth,  but  is  encircled  by  the  rim  of  metamorphic  strata,  which  was 
the  production  of  volcanic  agencies  to  the  period  of  the  lime.  We  may  note 
the  present  outcrops  of  this  great  ocean-bed.  Starting  from  the  southern 
portion  of  Alabama,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Coosa  with  the  Alabama 
River,  its  eastern  margin  lies  along  the  great  valley  region  described  in 
Chapter  II., — ^forming  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  productive  regions  of 
the  continent, — ^through  all  the  Atlantic  States  to  Nova  Scotia.  Its  course 
is  then  through  the  Laurentian  basins  west  to  Montreal,  and  thence  around 
the  north  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron; 
and  still  further  west,  sweeping  the  north  and  west  sides  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, through  Green  Bay  and  Winnebago  Lake  and  Wisconsin,  until  it 
reaches  the  Mississippi.  It  passes  through  the  northern  portions  of  Iowa, ' 
and  thence  in  an  indefinite  course  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, — ^along  their 
eastern  slopes  to  the  northern  borders  of  Texas,  through  which  State  it 
circles  back  towards  the  Mississippi  River.  But  its  southern  limits  are  not 
well  defined,  nor  can  we  so  well  determine  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Sea  towards  the  south,  whether  it  included  the  Gulf  and  was  isolated 
from  the  Atlantic  by  a  continuation  of  the  granite  boundary  through 
Florida  and  Cuba  to  the  Southern  Continent,  or  was  on  a  level  and  in 
confluence  with  the  Atlantic. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  the  area  of  this  Great  Limestone  is  not  less 
than  1,500,000  square  miles,  and  as  safely  compute  its  average  thickness 
at  not  less  than  1000  feet, — its  maximum  thickness  being  nearly  5000  feet, 
while  its  minimum  we  have  never  seen  less  than  1000  feet. 

This  entire  mass  contains  a  vast  store  of  carbonic  acid;  its  maximum 
proportion  to  the  whole  being  about  40  per  cent,  and  its  minimum  20  per 
cent,  giving  an  average  of  about  30  per  cent,  carbonic  acid,  one-half  of 
which,  or  15  per  cent,  is  carbon;  or  one  square  mile  of  this  limestone,  at 
an  average  of  1000  feet  thick,  contains  as  much  carbon  as  the  general 
production  of  our  anthracite  coal-fields  to  the  square  mile. 

Carbonic  acid  is  liquefied  under  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres,  and 
becomes  solid  by  evaporation. 

The  vapor  of  carbon  mixing  with  the  hydrogen  of  water  at  high  tem- 
peratures forms  carburetted  hydrogen,  cocU^oily  petroleum,  naphtha^  &c. 

Since  it  has  been  determined  that  our  limestone  rocks  have  not  been 
formed  by  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  solid  matter,  as  the  accompanying 
sandstones  and  slates  are  formed,  it  may  be  an  interesting  question  to 
d^ermine  how  they  were  formed.  There  appear  to  be  only  two  theories 
available:  one  providing  for  its  creation  by  the  industrious  labors  of 
myriads  of  marine  insects,  and  the  other  assuming  that  the  waters  con- 
taining carbonic  cudd,  holding  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  in 
solution,  had  precipitated  those  salts  at  a  boiling-heat.  The  latter  theory 
seems  plausible,  since  the  vapors  of  carbon  must  have  been  in  excess  in  the 
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air  and  in  the  waters.  Until  this  period  there  could  have  been  no  possi- 
bility of  its  return  to  the  earth  in  large  quantities  by  condensation^  pre- 
cipitation, or  through  animal  or  vegetable  life.  The  heat  that  vaporized 
it  still  prevented  its  condensation :  therefore,  both  the  atmosphere  and  the 
wftters  must  have  been  surcharged  with  carbonic  acid,  which,  during  the 
first  cessation  of  volcanic  heat  and  violence,  returned  to  the  earth  in  the 
shape  of  lime.  Such  is  the  natural  process;  and  such,  we  may  observe, 
must  have  been  the  cause  and  result  during  the  formation  of  the  second 
or  great  carboniferous  limestone. 

We  may  not  reiterate  here  the  successive  formations  of  the  Palceozoic 
strata,  as  described  in  Chapter  II.,  but  we  must  notice  the  fact  of  a  fi^uent 
recurrence  of  volcanic  action  and  violence  from  the  first  to  the  second 
great  limestones.  It  was  intermittent,  however,  and  more  or  less  violent 
through  a  long  series  of  formations  of  sandstones,  slates,  shales,  and  lime- 
stones. In  those  formations  we  find  the  carbon  preserved  in  available 
form  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid  in  lime,  and  hydrocarbon  in  petroleum. 
From  the  first  great  limestone  to  the  base  of  the  coal  measures,  more  or 
less  of  the  hydrocarbons  was  preserved  in  the  limestones  and  bituminous 
shales.  But  it  must  be  remarkied,  in  explanation  of  its  absence  in  certain 
locations,  the  hydrocarbons  do  not  exist  in  formations  which  admit  of 
their  escape  in  gas;  nor  were  they  formed  at  the  period  of  those  precipitates 
in  which  they  are  found,  but  were  the  production  of  subterranean  gases 
since. 

We  may  now  pass  over  the  subsequent  periods  following  the  formation 
of  the  great  limestone  to  the  immense  sand-rocks  of  the  "old  red"  and 
the  subcarboniferous,  which,  again,  must  have  been  produced  by  heat  and 
violence,  followed,  as  before,  by  quiet  and  a  reduction  of  temperature;  and 
the  result,  as  before,  was  the  production  of  lime. 

There  is  a  singular  and  unaccountable  circumstance  connected  with  the 
carboniferous  lime  which  claims  our  attention.  In  the  east  and  northeast 
of  the  Alleghany  basin,  the  subcarboniferous  strata  are  the  well-known  red 
Judes  of  our  anthracite  coal-fields,  but  to  the  west  it  is  the  carboniferous 
limestone.  The  one  gradually  takes  the  place  of  the  other;  the  lime 
thinning  to  the  east  and  enlarging  to  the  west,  while  the  other  thins  to  the 
west  and  increases  to  the  east. 

Prof.  Rogers  accounts  for  this  change  in  the  assumption  that  the  lime 
was  peculiarly  a  marine  production,  and  came  in  from  the  southwest; 
while  the  Red  Shale,  or  "  Umbral,"  was  a  shore  or  land  production,  and 
came  from  the  east.  This  seems  plausible;  but  we  cannot  imagine  why 
the  same  rule  did  not  work  during  the  formation  of  the  first  or  Auroral 
limestone,  which  is,  perhaps,  thicker  on  the  eaJt  than  elsewhere  I 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  red  shale  is  equal 
to  the  average  deposit  where  the  red  shale  commences  to  thin,  or  even 
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where  it  does  not  exist;  that  is,  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  red  shales  of 
the  east  is  equal  to  the  lime  formations  of  the  west  under  equal  areas. 

However  we  may  account  for  the  change  from  shale  to  limestone,  or 
vice  versdy  we  know  that  both  must  have  been  formed  in  a  quiet  sea  and 
daring  a  season  of  comparatively  low  temperature,  since  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  shale  is  a  soft,  red  mud  of  almost  impalpable  fineness,  and 
has  been  evenly  deposited  in  the  most  conformable  manner  as  an  aqueous 
sediment. 

THE  GREAT  CONGLOMERATE. 

The  formation  next  in  order  of  deposit  in  the  waters  of  the  ancient  sea 
18  the  great  Conglomerate,  which  is  the  floor  and  base  of  the  coal  measures. 
This  formation,  like  all  the  strata  of  the  Appalachian  basin,  excepting  the 
lime,  is  in  vast  preponderance  in  the  east,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  anthracite  coal-fields.  Here  it  is  over  1000  feet  in  thickness  along  its 
lower  border,  but  thins  off  rapidly  in  a  westepi  direction.  On  the  western 
outcrop  of  the  Wyoming  coal-field  it  is  about  100  feet  thick;  and  on  the 
eastern  escarpment  of  the  Alleghany,  in  the  same  direction  west,  it  is  not 
over  30  feet;  while  throughout  the  Western  coal-fields  it  ranges  from  10 
to  15  feet. 

There  are  several  theories  regarding  this  extraordinary  formation.  It 
is  composed  of  a  conglomeration  of  pebbles,  chiefly  of  a  white  quartzose 
character,  but  is  made  up  otherwise  of  a  great  variety  of  rocks  in  pebble 
shape,  cemented  by  arenaceous  and  argillaceous  material  of  all  ages  except 
the  primitive.  Prof.  Rogers  thinks  it  the  drift  or  wash  of  some  ancient 
current,  sweeping  with  great  force  from  the  southeast,  or  "towards  a  point 
a  little  west  of  north,"  evidently  the  ocean-tides. 

There  are  circumstances  which  substantially  support  this  conclusion, 
such  as  the  general  water-worn  cha*ticter  of  the  diversified  and  imbedded 
pebbles,  the  intervening  strata  of  shale  and  sandstone,  and  the  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  strata  and  composition  of  the  conglomeratic  rocks.  It 
evidently  could  not  have  been  of  volcanic  origin,  since  there  appears  to  be 
little  or  none  of  the  pure  igneous  rocks  in  the  nuuss,  but  all  came  from  the 
subsequent  sedimentary  formations. 

The  conglomerate  must  have  been  formed  immediately  after  the  carbon- 
iferous limestone,  and  perhaps  partly  cotcmporaneous  with  it.  The  com- 
motion of  the  tides  along  the  eastern  coasts,  and  the  different  conditions  of  the 
water,  prevented  the  formation  of  lime,  or  precipitated  it  among  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  shales  and  conglomerate  which  has  taken  its  place  in  the 
East.  The  carboniferous  lime  is  200  feet  thick  at  Pittsburg,  while  the 
Umbral  red  shale  is  3000  feet  thick  at  Pottsville,  and  intermediate  the 
same  proportions  will  hold  good,  since  both  the  shale  and  the  lime  thin 
in  the  same  ratio.    Thus,  if  the  limestone  contains,  on  an  average,  45  per 
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cent,  of  carbonate, — whieli  it  does  not, — llie  Umbral  would  absorb  tlie 
whole  with  on  imperceptible  proportion  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime. 

We  also  notice  tlie  absence  of  bitiuntaous  matter  in  the  formations  of 
the  East,  which  evidently  could  not  have  been  for  the  want  of  carbon ;  but 
tlie  conditions  which  then  and  subsequently  existed  were  difierent  from 
those  of  the  West,  and,  consequently,  not  only  one  but  all  formatioua  have 
felt  the  resulting  change. 

The  only  reasonable  theory  in  contradiction  to  the  foregoing,  in  regard 
to  the  formation  of  the  conglomerate,  is  that  they  are,  or  may  be,  water 
crystals  or  concretions;  but  the  evidence  against  this  theory  seems  to  be 
conclusive,  and  we  need  not  present  the  ai^umcnts  of  the  theorists. 


COAL  FORMATIONS  OP  THE  .VNCIENT  BASIN. 

We  have  now,  step  by  step,  from  the  deepest  formations  which  have 
filled  the  Appalachian  basins,  arrived  at  the  upper  and  most  magnificent, 
which  CTOwnod  the  whole  and  finished  this  stupendous  creation  of  Nature, 

We  have  seen  how  the  vast  and  unfathomable  gulfs  of  the  ancient  sea 
were  filled  by  the  molten  lava  whicli  poured  from  the  long  chain  of  granite 
and  volcanic  hills  that  formed  its  steep  and  gigantic  coast-line  on  the  east, 
and  perhaps  from  volcanoes  in  its  centre;  how  the  vapors  of  combustion 
— the  escaping  carbon — were  collected  and  stored  in  the  limestones  and 
ehalos  and  sealed  for  future  use;  how  the  great  basin  was  filled  and 
levelled  by  later  and  finer  deposits  in  preparation  for  the  life  and  vegetation 
which  was  to  follow. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  review  at  some  length  the  form  and  structure  of 
the  Appalachian  basin  as  prepared  for  the  production  of  mineral  coal, 
einco  the  natural  process  here  resembles,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  same  as  tliat 
which  produced  coal  elseu'here ;  and  a  plain  statement  of  the  circnmatancea 
which  come  beneath  our  knowledge  and  comprehension  in  this  case,  will 
present  a  general  exposition  of  the  formation  and  origin  of  all  the  coal  of 
the  Carboniferous  era. 

It  will  scarcely  bo  necessary  to  state  that  the  limits  of  the  ancient  sea 
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were  at  this  period  largely  contracted.  The  enormous  mass  of  material 
^hich  filled  up  the  eastern  edge  of  the  basin,  being  vastly  in  excess  of  that 
carried  by  the  waters  towards  the  interior,  naturally  elevated  the  eastern 
shores  and  drove  the  waters  back,  thus  forming  a  long  line  of  new  shore, 
parallel  with  the  old  granite  range,  and  of  great  width, — extending,  for 
instance,  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  over  a  distance  of  150  miles,  or  from 
the  granite  hills  of  North  Carolina  to  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  Alle- 
ghany in  Western  Virginia.  This  was  general  along  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  basin,  though  much  narrower  at  some  points  than  others;  the  anthra- 
cite fields  of  Pennsylvania  being  the  most  eastern,  and,  of  course,  nearest 
to  the  original  granite  boundary  of  the  ancient  sea.  But  even  here  the 
new  line  of  shore  could  not  have  been  less  than  60  miles  from  the  Sharp 
Mountain  to  an  indefinite  point  south  of  the  Blue  Ridge  or  Beading  Hills. 

The  sea  was  driven  back  by  the  constantly  encroaching  land,  the  pro- 
duction of  volcanic  action.  But  in  order  to  explain  its  elevation  as  dry 
land  along  the  newly  erected  ^Kxists,  we  must  assume  the  depression  of  the 
interior  and  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  waters.  This,  however,  is  not 
a  mere  inference.  Prof.  Bogers  demonstrates  this  clearly  in  his  theory  of 
the  origin  of  coal ;  and  so  many  evidences  are  ofiered  of  the  &ct,  that  we 
state  it  as  such. 

We  now  find,  instead  of  the  vast  Appalachian  ocean,  an  inland  basin 
of  comparatively  contracted  limits,  with  rivers  draining  the  new  continent, 
as  the  New  River  now  drains  that  portion  which  preserved  its  original 
physical  features.  The  St.  Lawrence,  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Sus- 
quehanna, the  Potomac,  and  the  James  did  not  then  pass  their  waters 
towards  the  Atlantic,  but  flowed  in  unknown  courses  towards  the  great 
inland  sea.  The  St.  La^vrence  brought  down  the  accumulated  waters  of 
ihe  north,  with  their  vast  debris,  along  the  eastern  coast.  The  ancient 
Missouri  then,  as  now,  rolled  its  muddy  waters  to  the  south. 

It  will  not,  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  appear  strange  or  wonder- 
ful that  the  great  Appalachian  Sea  no  more  exists ;  but  it  would  be  strange 
if  those  accumulating  waters,  rolling  down  over  soft  and  imperfectly 
formed  strata,  did  not  fill  up  the  shallow  sea. 

The  physical  changes  in  the  drainage  and  topography  of  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Appalachian  strata  are  due  to  subsequent  events.  The 
anthracite  basins  were  pal't  and  parcel  of  the  great  Appalachian  coal-field, 
and  formed  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  bituminous 
coals  of  the  West.*  The  intervening  space  might  not  have  been  occupied 
by  a  continuous  coal-field ;  but  we  have  existing  evidences,  in  the  many 
outlying  patches  of  coal  and  conglomerate,  to  prove  that  the  larger  portion 
of  the  now  denuded  area  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  coal  formations ; 
and  the  fact  of  their  denudation  by  eastern  waters  is  a  positive  evidence  of 

*  The  oaaaefl  producing  anthraoite  are  explained  fiirther  on. 
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the  change  in  topography  after  the  formation  of  our  coal-fields.  Conse- 
quGutly,  the  waters  must  have  flowed  to  the  west  until  this  period. 

We  noticed  the  cauaes  of  thia  physical  change  in  the  commencement  of 
this  chapter;  but  it  may  appear  plainer  in  this  than  in  that  connection. 
The  gradual  subsidence  of  the  eartli's  crust  was  general  at  the  period  of 
which  we  write, — or  during  the  coal  era, — at  the  close  of  a  season  of  con- 
stant and  violent  volcauic  actiou,  and  enables  us  to  account  for  our  coal 
formations,  we  think,  in  a  plain  and  practical  manner,  which  could  not  be 
done  under  any  other  hyiKithesis. 

But  the  rapid  subsidence  or  greater  depression  in  the  eastern  synclinals,  or 
valleys,  requires  some  definite  explanation.  As  we  before  stated,  a  long 
lino  of  granite  shore  runs  parallel  with  the  ancient  Appalachian  aea,  and 
with  the  present  range  of  Appalachian  mountains;  and  the  probability  is 
that  not  only  one  but  several  ranges  of  the  same  kind  originally  existed 
along  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  Bca,  corresponding  to  our  present  flexures 
or  mountainous  folds ;  since  the  early  dyi&mic  eficcts  of  iutcrnal  forces 
seem  to  have  been  in  long  parallel  lines, — a  iiict  attested  by  the  physical 
features  of  the  earth,  which  always  exist  in  long  lines  of  mountain  and 
valley,  except  when  changed  and  distorted  by  central  volcanic  influences,* 

This  form  of  topographical  structure  being  demonstrated, — as,  we  think, 
all  the  facts  hitherto  given  do  fairly  demonstrate, — we  may  nest  allude  to 
the  fact  that  the  eastern  portions  of  the  ancient  sfa  must  have  been  vastly 
deeper  than  the  interior,  as  before  stated  and  proved.  These  fads  being 
Bcccpted,  we  are  now  prepared  to  offer  a  plain  solution  of  the  problem  of 
inverted  strata,  and  the  deep  synclinals  of  our  eastern  basins. 

In  the  first  place,  these  deep  axis  of  formation  must  have  been  originally 
the  weakest  part  of  the  earth's  crust;  in  the  next,  they  were  in  close 

*  "As  a  gcncrM  Tsct,  vakBuic  venU  are  amiDgeil  in  eitensive  lines  or  lonei,  often  rcach- 
iug  half  &round  tbo  globe. 

"PtrhapslliomoalrpniarkaMBlino  of  YCntB  ia  Ihe  longchnin  of  JBlanda,  Comnenoing  with 
Aliska,  on  tha  coast  of  Russian  Annricn,  n-hich  passes  over  (he  Aleutiun  Isles,  Knm^ 
Bohnlka,  the  Karilian,  Japanese,  Philippine,  and  Molnccaa  Islpg,  nod  then,  turning,  includM 
Sumbaim,  Jara,  and  Sumatra,  and  l«rminalGB  at  Barren  Island  in  the  Bay  at  BengaL 
Another  almost  eqnally  eitenaive  lino  aammenccs  at  Ihc  soiitiiera  exlreinjlj  of  South 
America,  and,  following  tbe  cbntn  of  Iho  Andes,  passes  along  the  Cordilleras  of  Meiico, 
thence  into  Califomin,  and  thence  northward  as  fur  at  least  as  Columbia  Hirer,  which  It 
crosaee  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Hocky  Mountains." — Ililchtotk't  OtatBgy. 

The  number  of  aciire  Tolcnnocs  on  the  {;1obe  is  estimated  at  407.  Of  these,  62  are  in 
North  America,  4S  in  Central  America,  and  M  in  South  America. 

The  eruption  at  Eilanea,  In  alairmi,  during  1840,  is  a  good  example  of  the  eflfoctB  of 
molten  lava  when  poured  into  the  sea,  and  also  at  the  nature  of  the  sediment  it  would 
fonn.  A  stream  of  maUcn  Inrs,  half  a  mile  wide  and  SO  feet  thick,  poured  ia  one  Tast 
cataract  of  fire,  over  a  precipice  50  feet  high,  into  the  sea,  with  fearful  hissing  and  loud 
detonations,  The  atmosphere,  in  all  directions,  was  Riled  with  nahcs.  spray,  anii  gases; 
while  the  Imrning  lara,  as  it  fell  into  the  water,  was  sliirered  into  atomn,  and,  being  thrown 
bAck  into  tlio  air,  fell  in  showers  of  tand  on  all  the  surrounding  counlrj. 
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proximity  to  the  active  volcanoes  of  the  phitonic  regions  of  the  coast,  and 
the  spasmodic  venting  of  incessant  stream)^  of  lava,  which  filled  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Appalachian  Sea,  must  have  tended  to  cause  a  vacuum  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth;  and,  as  ''nature  abhors  a  vacuum,'^  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  the  subsidence  of  those  deeper  basins,  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  constraining  cause.* 

The  inverted  strata  or  flexures  of  the  Alpine  formations  liave  the  same 
form  and  feature,  and  were  evidently  caused  by  the  same  volcanic  action. 
But  this  cause  could  only  operate  during  the  continued  action  of  volcanic 
influences;  and  there  has  evidently  been  a  continued  subsidence  of  those 
deep  basins  since  the  formation  of  our  coal-fields,  which  needs  further 
explanation. 

The  magnificent  formations  of  anthracite  in  Pennsylvania  could  not  have 
been  created  in  their  present  form.  No  deposit  could  have  taken  place  on 
the  perpendicular  strata  which  accompany  it,  in  many  places,  or  on  the 
antidinals  which  are  folded  back  on  the  edges  of  the  basins. 

The  basins  in  which  the  original  deposit  took  place  must  have  been  of 
oomparatively  gentle  undulation, — deeper,  perhaps,  and  of  steci)er  angles  of 
dip  than  the  great  bituminous  basins  of  the  West,  but  having  no  com- 
parison to  the  present  inclinations. 

It  has  been  stated  and  demonstrated  in  the  previous  pages  that  the 
weakest  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  are  in  the  vicinity  of  active  volcanoes; 
bat  in  the  present  instance  circumstances  existed  to  make  this  vicinity  still 
more  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  internal  violence,  and  the  irresLstible 
forces  of  condensation  and  contraction  going  on  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

Of  all  mechanical  powers,  there  are  none  so  tremendous  and  irresistible  as 
the  two  we  have  given  in  illustration  of  the  natural  processes  which  tend 
to  change  and  modiiy  the  physical  geology  or  the  lithoIogioU  structure  of 
the  earthy — ^that  is,  vacuum  and  coNTRAcriON. 

FiQ.  6. 


II 


LATERAL  CONTRACTION." 


The  above  illustration  represents  the  action  of  kiteral  contraction.  The 
amount  of  contraction  in  the  earth's  crust  is  collectively  very  great,  but 
the  conformation  of  the  Appalacliian  strata  was  such  as  to  concentrate  its 
contraction  to  a  single  group  of  formations,  along  its  weakest  line  of  crust, 
which  passed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anthracite  coal-basins. 

From  the  centre  of  the  Appalachian  formation  to  the  eastern  escarpment 

*  Sir  Charles  hjtVL  adfocates  this  theory  of  subsidence  and  consequent  flexure. 
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of  the  Alleghany,  the  formation  is  very  thick,  and  generally  on  a  plane 
slightly  varying  from  the  horizon.  The  flexibility  of  this  level  mass  of 
strata,  which  was,  and  is,  perhaps,  frt)m  20  to  50  miles  thick,  could  not  have 
been  in  proportion  to  the  already  flexed  and  weakened  basins  of  the  East; 
consequently,  the  contraction  or  condensation  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth  must  have  been  exerted  laterally  and  against  the  weak  and  already 
partially  folded  strata  of  the  eastern  basins.  It  must  be  understood,  in 
this  connection,  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  local  contraction  of  the 
sur&ce  strata,  because  they  had  already  reached  their  maximum  of  con- 
densation. It  is  now  the  contraction  of  the  interior  crust,  or  the  con- 
densation of  the  liquid  mass  of  the  earth,  that  we  are  treating  of. 

We  think  this  illustration  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  causes  and 
processes  which  effected  the  violent  contortions  and  steep  angles  of  our 
eastern  basins.  The  action  was  gradual,  as  it  was  irresistible,  and  therefore 
produced  no  great  rents  of  fissures  in  the  strata,  but  exerted  its  crushing 
influence  through  a  vast  space,  and  left  the  evidences  in  innumerable  slides, 
cracks,  and  cleavages  throughout  the  strata  affected.* 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  we  can  satisfactorily  contemplate 
the  natural  processes  by  which  our  magnificent  fields  of  coal  were  pro- 
duced, having,  to  our  own  mind,  clearly  demonstrated  the  facts  or  the- 
hypothesis  we  set  forth  to  prove. 

Nature  had  prepared  for  the  closing  glory  of  her  Appalachian  monument. 
The  great  Appalachian  Sea  had  bt»en  contracted  to  less  than  one-half 
its  original  superficial  area,  and  its  present  shallow  depth  bore  no  compari- 
son to  its  former  unfathomable  abyss.  Its  shores  were  now  quiet,  low,  and 
clothed  in  verdure.  Long  receding  shores,  without  cliff  or  mountain, 
stretched  gently  away  towards  the  ancient  coasts,  from  which  now  came 
vast  rivers,  rolling  in  the  mud  and  drift  of  the  soft  and  imperfect  strata 
which  had  never  been  condensed  by  pressure  and  not  yet  hardened  by 
exposure  and  time;  and,  thus  prepared,  we  leave  the  formation  and  origin 
of  coal  for  the  following  chapter. 

*  Sir  James  Hall,  Sir  H.  De  La  Beche,  and  other  geologista,  adrocate  thia  theory  of 
contraction  and  consequent  foliation  or  flexure  of  strata.  Lateral  contraction  will  be  inert 
fully  explained  in  Chapter  XIV. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  POKMATION  AND  OBIGIN  OF  CX)AL. 

The  Cftrboniferoos  Era — The  Acme  of  Vegetation — The  Coal  Flora — Hugh  Miller's  De- 
Kripiion — ^Aqueous  or  Terrestrial  Vegetation — Formation  of  Coal — Time  required  to 
fonn  a  Coal-Bed — Arborescent  Growth — Peat-Bogs — Nature  a  Busy  Worker — The  World 
not  to  Old,  after  all — The  Coal  Measures — Subsidence  of  the  Land — Fluvial  Deposits— 
Volcanic  Eruptions — Terrestrial  Vegetation  in  the  Bockj  Strata — Theories  of  Coal 
Formation — Vegetable  Hydrocarbons — Coal-Basins — Carbon — Naphtha — Petroleum — 
Bitumen — ^Anthracite—Diamond — Coal  and  Coal-Oil — Anthraccite  Coal  Formations. 

In  the  preoeding  chapter  we  presented  the  Appalachian  basin  as  it 
existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Carboniferous  era,  when  the  violent 
Tolcanic  action  of  that  portion  of  our  continent  had  ceased  or  become 
intermittent,  and  the  great  depths  of  the  ancient  sea  had  been  filled  with 
the  earlj  Palaeozoic  rocks,  leaving  but  a  shallow  sea  and  a  soft,  low  shore 
for  the  base  of  the  new  and  wonderful  formations  which  had  now  com- 
menced. But,  though  the  violence  of  eruptive  volcanoes  could  not  now 
pour  the  molten  lava  over  the  new  shores,  volcanic  action  and  internal 
heat  still  had  much  to  do  with  the  subsequent  formations. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  creative  periods.  The  ''third  day,"  as  described 
by  the  Mosaic  account,  had  not  yet  closed,  and  air-breathing  animal  life 
had  yet  no  existence.  The  air  was  full  of  vapor  and  the  floating  dust  of 
distant  eniptions;  carbonic  acid  loaded  the  waters  and  surcharged  the  air; 
asalphurous  and  heated  atmosphere  everywhere  encircled  the  earth;  and 
the  waters  were  tepid  with  the  radiating  heat  of  cooling  lava  and  the  con- 
densing earth. 

The  temperature  that  then  existed  would  be  insupportable  to  terrestrial 
animals,  while  the  carbonic  acid  that  impregnated  the  air  would  be  destruc- 
tive to  common  air-breathing  creatures.  The  vapors  of  carbon  still  arose 
from  a  thousand  sources, — smoking  volcanoes  and  smouldering  lava;  and 
every  crack  and  fissure  of  the  earth  still  poured  forth  its  volumes  of  the 
vapors  of  combustion,  which  here,  in  the  contact  with  water,  formed  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  and  there,  with  the  atmosphere,  formed  carbonic  acid. 

Such  a  coincidence  of  fiivorable  circumstances  could  not  fail  to  produce 
a  vegetation  of  the  most  vast  and  magnificent  description,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  most  luxuriant  of  the  present  day  would  be  as  a  "drop  in 
the  bucket."  The  soft  and  fertile  soil,  made  rich  with  the  decaying  matter 
of  the  ancient  marine  life  and  the  resulting  bitumen  of  the  carburetted 
hydrogen  gases;  the  atmosphere,  warm  and  moist  with  heat  and  steam. 
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and  loaded  with  the  life-giving  carbon  so  necessary  to  vegetation,  all 
tended  to  invigorate  and  give  an  unlimited  growth  to  that  early  flora. 

This  was  the  acme  of  vegetable  life.  Hitherto  those  favorable  circum- 
stances did  not  exist,  and  vegetation  could  only  have  flourished  to  a  limited 
extent. 

During  the  subcarboniferous  era,  which  followed  the  "oWred,''  or  the 
vespertine,  we  have  noticed  an  uncertain  and  meagre  coal  florae  but  in  only 
one  instance,  in  a  limited  area,  was  a  coal  of  commercial  value  produced 
in  this  country.*  .  Yet  the  time  that  transpired  from  the  vespertiiie,  or 
profo-carboniferous,  to  the  true  carboniferous,  was  comparatively  limited; 
the  red  shale,  or  carboniferous  lime,  and  the  conglomerate  formatioii8|  only 
intervene. 

In  tracing  the  production  of  the  ancient  or  fossil  flora  to  a  later  date 
than  the  Carboniferous,  we  also  find  a  great  depreciation;  and  though  occa- 
sionally limited  fields  and  thick  coal-beds  were  formed,  they  are  generally 
both  limited  in  area  and  in  thickness  of  bed. 

Having  thus  carefully  traced  the  processes  of  Nature  to  this  remarkable 
and  wonderful  period  of  the  earth's  existence,  we  are  now,  in  a  measure, 
prepared  to  appreciate  and  comprehend  that  which  is  to  follow ;  though  we 
shall  still  be  theorists,  notwithstanding  the  facts,  for  we  get,  after  all,  but 
dim  and  uncertain  glances  into  the  arcana  of  Nature.  But  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  theories  are  plausible,  probable,  and  con- 
sistent with  existing  £icts  and  evidences,  and  that  neither  miracle  nor 
unnatural  processes  are  required  to  prove  the  hypothesis. 

THE  COAL  FLORA. 

We  have  before  us  "a  low  shore  thickly  covered  with  vegetation.  High 
trees  of  wonderful  form  stand  out  far  into  the  water.  There  seems  no 
intervening  beach.  A  thick  hedge  of  reeds,  tall  as  the  masts  of  pinnaces, 
runs  along  the  deeper  bays,  like  water-flags  at  the  edge  of  a  lake.  A  river 
of  vast  volume  comes  rolling  from  the  interior,  darkening  the  water  for 
leagues  with  its  slime  and  mud,  and  bearing  with  it  to  the  open  sea,  reeds, 
and  fern,  and  cones  of  pine,  and  immense  floats  of  leaves,  and  now  and 
then  some  bulky  tree,  undermined  and  uprooted  by  the  current.  We  near 
the  coast,  and  now  enter  the  opening  of  the  stream.  A  scarce-penetrable 
phalanx  of  reeds,  that  attain  to  the  height  and  wellnigh  the  bulk  of  forest- 
trees,  is  ranged  on  either  hand.     The  bright  and  glossy  steins  seem  redded 

like  Gothic  columns,  the  pointed  leaves  stand  out  green  at  every  joints  tier 

»^^—  ^~~^^  '      ■^— ^■— ■^— ^— — ^— ^^— ^— ^^— ^— ^■i^»^«^>— ^— ^— ^ 

*  The  flora  to  which  we  allude  grew  on  the  New  Riyer,  Southwestern  Virginia,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  limestone,  under  circumstances  more  farorable  than  usual  during  that 
period.  It  was  an  elevated  locality.  The  water  must  have  been  shallow,  and  the  soili 
soft  and  rich. 


above  tier,  eaeh  tier  rcscmlilirig:  a  wroual  wraitli  or  aa  anclciit  crown,  ■ 
the  rays  turued  outwai-d;  ami  we  aee  atop  wliat  iiiay  be  either  large  6i>iki» 


"What  straiifre  forma  of  vegetable  life  iipprar  in  the  foroata  behimi! 
Can  that  he  a  club-moss  that  raises  its  slender  height  for  more  thau  fifty 
i'tet  from  the  soil?  Or  can  these  tall,  palm-Hlic  trees  be  actual  ferns,  and 
titese  spreading  branches  mere  fronds  ?  And  then  these  gigantic  reeds !  aiv 
thiy  not  mere  varieties  of  the  common  horse-tail  of  our  bogs  and  morasses, 
iQiignified  some  sixty  or  a  hundred  times'^  Have  we  arrive'l  at  some  sueh 
cooDtry  as  the  continent  visited  by  Gulliver,  in  which  he  found  thickets  of 
weeds  and  grass  tall  aa  woods  of  twenty  years'  growth,  aud  lost  himself 
Ktuid  a  forest  of  corn  fifty  feet  in  height? 

"The  lessor  vegetation  of  our  own  country,  its  reeds,  mosses,  and  fern^, 
here  as  if  viewed  through  a  microscope :  the  dwaris  iiave  sprung  u|i 
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into  giants,  and  yot  there  appears  to  be  no  proportional  increase  in  size  among 
what  are  unequivocally  its  trees.  Yonder  is  a  group  of  wliat  seem  to  be  pines, 
— tall  and  bulky,  it  ia  true,  but  neither  taller  nor  builder  than  the  pines  of 
Norway  or  America ;  and  the  club-moss  behind  shoots  up  its  green,  haiiy 
arms,  loaded  with  what  seem  catkins,  above  their  topmost  cones, 

"But  what  monster  of  the  vegetable  world  comes  floating  down  the 
stream,  now  circling  roimd  in  eddies,  now  dancing  on  the  ripple,  now 
shooting  down  the  rapid  ?  It  resembles  a  gigantic  star-fish,  or  an  immense 
coach-wheel  divested  of  its  rim,*  There  is  a  green,  dome-like  muss  in  the 
centre,  that  corresponds  to  the  nave  of  the  wheel  or  the  body  of  the  star- 
iish ;  and  the  boughs  bhoot  out  horizontally  from  every  side,  like  the  spokes 
of  the  nave,  or  rays  from  the  central  body.  The  diameter  consideraUy 
exceeds  forty  feet;  the  branches,  originally  of  a  deep  green,  are  assuming 
the  golden  tinge  of  decay;  the  cylindrical  and  hollow  leaves  stand  oat 
thick  on  every  side,  like  prickles  of  the  wild  rose  on  the  red,  fleshy,  laoca- 


like  shoots  of  a  year's  growth,  that  will  be  covered  two  seasons  lienee  with 
flowers  and  fruit.  That  strangely-formed  organism  presents  no  existing 
type  among  all  the  numerous  families  of  the  v^etable  kingdom. 

"There  ia  an  amazing  luxuriance  of  growth  all  around  us.  Scarce  can 
the  current  make  its  way  through  the  thickets  of  aquatic  plants  tliat  rise 
thick  from  the  nmddy  bottom ;  and  though  the  simshine  falls  bright  on 
the  upi»er  boughs  of  the  tangled  forest  beyond,  not  a  ray  penetrates  the 
more  than  twilight  gloom  that  broods  over  the  marshy  platform  below. 

"  The  rank  steam  of  decaying  vegetation  forms  a  tliick  blue  haze,  that 
partially  obscures  the  underwood.  Deadly  lakes  of  carbonic  acid  gas  have 
accumulated  in  all  the  hollows.     There  is  a  silence  all  around,  uuinter- 


*  Since  ilisciiTeTeil  i 
n  tbe  firC'dajB  of  Dul 


1  be  ths  roots  or  bnse  of  the  gignnlie  Sigillaria,  whioh  alwijs  grew 
conl-bedB,  and  ihererore  could  &ol  float  down  the  liTer  into  the  coal 
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rupted  save  by  the  sudden  splash  of  some  reptile-fish  that  has  risen  to 
the  surface  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  or  when  a  sudden  breeze  stii's  the  hot 
air  and  shakes  the  fronds  of  the  giant  ferns  or  the  catkins  of  the  reikis. 

"  The  wide  continent  before  us  is  a  continent  devoid  of  animal  life,  .save 
that  its  pools  and  rivers  abound  in  fish  and  mollusca,  and  that  millions 
and  tens  of  millions  of  the  infusoria  tribes  swarm  in  the  bogs  and  marshes. 
Here  and  there,  too,  an  insect  of  strange  form,  flutters  among  the  leaves. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  no  creature  furnished  with  lungs  of  the  more 
perfect  construction  could  have  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  this  early 
period  and  have  lived."* 

The  above  description  by  Hugh  Miller  is  perhaps  the  best  we  have  of 
the  form  and»character  of  the  ancient  coal  vegetation.  But  the  late  attempt 
to  make  our  mineral  coal  the  product  exclusively  of  an  arborescent  floi-a 
is  not  consistent  with  the  facts  or  the  nature  of  things;  and  we  are  forced 
to  return  to  the  marine  flora  as  part  of  the  formation,  before  we  can  recon- 
cile all  the  coincidents  of  our  fossil  vegetation  to  the  production  of  coal. 

All  our  known  coal-fields  have  a  basin-shape,  while  the  angles  of  the 
strata  dip  to  a  common  centre.  If  non-conforming  coal  strata  exist,  it  is 
due  to  local  and  subsequent  causes, — denudation  and  unequal  movement  of 
the  superincumbent  strata. 

Consequently,  all  our  coal-fields  must  have  arisen  out  of  basins,  lakes,  or 
Kas,  and,  of  course,  from  or  in  the  water.  That  the  vegetation  grew 
entirely  in  the  water,  however,  is  not  evident :  the  contrary  would  seem  to 
be  the  rule,  if  we  accepted  the  fossil  flora  of  the  coal-slates  and  rocJcs  as 
evidence  that  they  also  formed  coal ;  since  nearly  all  the  species  of  fossil 
flora  found  in  those  rocks  are  of  laud  origin.  But  in  close  proximity  to 
tlie  coal  we  find  the  remains  of  a  gigantic  vegetation,  that  evidently  sprung 
from  the  deep  mud  of  those  shallow  seas.  In  the  coal  itself  we  find  no 
positive  existence  of  vegetation, — no  trace  of  leaf  or  stem.  But  the  vast 
forms  of  the  SigiUaria  and  its  enormous  base  of  roots,  the  Stigmaria,  are 
profusely  abundant  in  the  fire-clays  of  all  our  coal-beds,  and  particularly 
in  the  lower  series.  Here  also  the  towering  Lepidodendron  and  the  gigantic 
Calamiie  had  their  existence.  They  and  their  species  form  the  chief  re- 
mains in  the  strata  of  the  lower  veins,  and  exist  exclusively  in  the  beds  of 
fire-day  supporting  the  coal,  while  their  stems  and  leaves  and  branches 
are  found  in  abundance  through  the  slates  which  immediately  overlie  the 
coal.  We  are  therefore  to  infer  that  they  formed  the  mass  of  our  lower 
beds  at  least,  if  we  are  to  concede  that  a  pure  vegetation  formed  our  exist- 
ing beds  of  ooal,  which  is  doubtful,  as  we  shall  show. 

Our  coal-beds  are  of  vast  extent,  and  we  find  some  of  the  upper  seams 
pTiatipg  over  14,000  square  miles,  without  a  single  break  or  discontinua- 

^ t 

*  Hugh  MUler's  ««01d  Bed  Sandstone." 
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tion  of  Btrata,  wliile,  in  all  probability,  the  lower  soama  will  be  found 
underlie  the  entire  Alleghany  coal-field,  without  a  positive  discontinuity 
except  where  cut  off  by  the  sti-cama  aud  sutrh  local  and  subse(|uent  causes. 

Therefore,  unlcsa  we  admit  that  most  of  our  coal  vegetation  took  root 
deep  in  the  water,  we  must  assume  that  all  tlie  vast  arev  of  over  70,000 
equare  miles  was  level  and  one  vast  marsh,  which  is  in  contradiction  to  all 
fact  and  in  violence  to  cv^'iy  natunil  prowss  that  we  can  conceive ;  ai»d 
tliose  who  advocate  this  and  claim  an  exclusive  arborescent  or  land 
vegetation  as  producing  coal  must  summon  to  their  aid  earthijtiaJ^ee  and 
])ro<ligies  of  Nature  for  every  coal-seam  existing,  in  order  to  reconcile  their 
theory  with  the  fiicts. 

A\'e  have  no  i-eason  to  believe  the  sea  which  gave  growth  to  the  ancient 
flora  was  deep:  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  shallow  sea,  and  from  the  mud 
of  its  bottom — our  present  firc-chiia — sprung  up  the  long,  grape-vine-like 
Slg'illaria,  and  Lcpidodendra,  and  the  gigantic  Calamitea. 

In  that  tepid  water  they  soon  eeaehod  the  surface,  and  sjiread  out,  a  vast 
sheet  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  waters  were  impregnated  with  liydro- 
carbon,  and  its  surface,  loaded  with  the  heavy  carbonic  acid  gas  which  gave  { 
such  prodigions  energy  to  the  v^etable  growth,  came  in  contact  with  its  ' 
vapors.  We  cannot  imagine  a  more  fovoralJle  condition  for  an  unlimited 
growth,  since  no  cliange  of  atmosphere,  no  rigid  winter,  came  to  cheek  ita 
Viist  increase,  and  the  superabundance  of  carbon  prevented  its  decay. 
Instead  of  1000  ycara  being  required  to  form  a  coal-bed  (3)  three  feet 
thick,  it  did  not  require  as  many  months, — perhaps  not  as  many  weeks. 

This  vegetation  was  not  solid  wood,  such  as  we  now  find  in  our  forests, 
but  rank  fronds  or  sappy  vines,  full  of  carbon  or  resinous  and  oily  juices, 
containing,  in  lact,  more  of  the  solid  matter  of  coal  than  our  most  solid 
trees  of  to-day. 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  limit  to  the  size  of  the  coal-bed  that  might 
thus  be  formed  but  its  own  weight  or  a  subsidence  of  the  basin;  and  thus 
we  can  readily  account  for  the  benches  in  our  large  coal-beds,  none  of 
Mhieli  are  over  three  or  four  feet  thick.  The  immense  amount  of  vegeta- 
tion gradually  sinking  under  water,  as  it  formed,  and  becoming  hea\'y 
with  water,  carbon,  and  bitumen,  would  eventually  sink  to  the  bottom,  but 
immediately  the  vines  shoot  up  again  to  the  surface,  and  the  process  is 
repeated,  each  time  forming  either  a,  thin  slate  or  a  band  of  imperfect  coal, 
as  circumstances  might  determine.  Sometimes  even  the  surface  of  tliis 
mass  of  v^etation  might  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  ashes,  soot,  &c.,  (yom 
the  discharge  of  distant  volcanoes,*  and  produce  the  same  result.  It  might 
be  interesting  to  calculate  the  immense  amount  of  vegetation  it  would 
require  to  form  a  vein  of  coal  equal  to  the  Slammoth. 

•  Aithoa  nnd  ssnd  hays  been  carried  from  2tW  to'lOOO  miles  from  violent  lolcaiuo  erup- 
tioa.     Sco  further  la  liiid  cliiLpler. 
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If  we  take  an  average  forest  of  our  present  day  as  the  base  of  our  cal- 
calations,  we  find  that  an  acre  of  ground  containing  65  trees,  each  ave- 
raging 240  cubic  feet  of  solid  timber  to  the  tree,  or  five  tons,  and  containing 
20  per  cent,  of  carbon,  will  produce  65  tons  of  charcoal;  or  it  would 
require  74  such  forests  to  produce  a  bed  of  coal  one  foot  thick,  which  con- 
tains 4840  tons  of  coal.  To  pursue  the  subject  further,  we  may  assume 
such  a  forest  of  white  oak  to  have  been  one  hundred  years  in  coming  to 
perfection,  and  we  thus  find  that  it  would  require  7400  years  of  our  present 
forest  growth  to  form  a  bed  of  coal  (3)  three  feet  thick;  or  74,000  years  to 
accumulate  the  mass  of  coal  existing  in  our  30-foot  Mammoth  coal-bed. 

We  may  indulge  in  some  speculation  as  to  the  relative  time  required  to 
produce  the  same  result  during  the  ancient  flora.  We  find  the  heat,  the 
moisture,  the  carbon,  and  the  water,  all  combining  to  produce  an  excessive 
growth ;  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  each  year  of  such  growth  would 
add  one  foot  to  the  thickness  of  the  vegetable  mass,  as  before  described. 
This  might  be  compressed,  in  the  shape  of  coal,  to  one-fifth  its  bulk  or 
weight,  and  all  that  it  would  lose  in  the  slow  combustion,  or  process  of 
charring,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  would  be  more  than  supplied  by  the 
accession  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  from  the  subterranean  vajwrs  still  per- 
vading the  earth,  air,  and  water.  This  would  require  five  years  to  pro- 
duce one  foot  of  coal!  or  180  years  to  form  the  30-feet  coal  of  the  Mammoth. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  natural  process  by  which  our  large 
Teins  of  coal  could  be  formed  direct  from  vegetable  matter. 

If  we  assume  the  v^tation  to  have  been  arborescent  and  the  peculiar 
fossil  flora  of  the  land,  we  cannot  possibly  accumulate  a  sufficient  mass,  by 
any  theory,  to  produce  a  three-foot  vein  of  coal.  Growing  on  the  land, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  air,  the  growth  of  successive  years  could  not  have 
been  preserved,  and  the  growth  that  could  have  stood  on  the  place  where 
it  grew,  could  not  have  formed  one  of  our  smallest  available  coal-beds. 

If  we  assume  the  vegetation  to  have  been  of  the  peat,  or  bog,  order,  we 
must  admit  the  whole  of  the  vast  area  of  our  Appalachian  coal  formation 
to  have  been  level,  and  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  land  would  then 
oonform^  in  part,  to  the  requirements  of  the  facts  sustaining*  the  theory. 
But  even  they  who  sustain  this  theory  of  peat-bog  formation  require  tho 
growth  of  1500  years  to  form  the  ten-foot  Pittsburg  scam. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Nature  worked  so  slow.  At  this  rate  of  pro- 
gress it  would  require  15,000  years  to  form  our  100  feet  of  anthracite  coal, 
or  perhaps  ten  times  that  period  to  deposit  the  3000  feet  of  coal  measures 
in  which  this  co«d  is  stratified;  while  the  total  thickness  of  the  fossiliferous 
strata,  from  the  azoic  to  the  cainozoic,  would  require  the  lapse  of  millions 
of  years.  Such  a  state  of  progress  is  unnecessary,  unnatural,  and  not 
consistent  with  the  &ct8. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  mighty  work  of  creation  was  accomplished 
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in  far  less  time  than  our  present  data  woald  indicate;  we  cannot  judge  of 
the  productions  and  processes  of  the  past  by  the  present. 

Tracing  the  process  of  Nature  in  filling  the  great  Ap^mlachian  basin 
with  strata  upon  strata,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  numberless  ages 
transpired  during  its  accomplishment.  The  rivers  of  molten  lava  poured 
out  by  a  hundred  volcanoes  would  accumulate  the  mass  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time.  It  may  be  argued  that  such  could  not  have  been  the 
real  nature  of  the  process,  in  view  of  the  animal  life  that  then  existed. 
But  it  is  evident  that  no  other  cause  could  effect  the  mighty  change  from 
an  uiiiathomable  ocean  to  a  vast  continent;  and,  therefore,  such  must  have 
been  the  cause  and  effect  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  The  low  order  of 
animal  Hie  then  existing  was  only  found  in  strata  which  indicate  repose 
and  quiet ;  they  therefore  sprung  into  existence  during  every  short  jxiriod 
of  rt^t,  and  vanished  with  the  return  of  violence  and  change,  as  the  many 
pala>outologieal  breaks  in  the  ancient  strata  indicate  unequivocally. 

Whether  the  theon'  of  the  water  vegetation — ^which  we  may  term  "super- 
aqueous/'  since  it  really  grows  above  the  water,  while  its  roots  are  below 
i:— or  the  peat-bog  formation  be  accepted,  or,  in  fact,  any  other,  the  same 
sub^idonce  of  the  land  and  the  same  clianges  of  condition  are  required  to 
account  for  the  inter\'ening  strata  of  slate  and  rock  which  form  our  coal 
measures.  In  the  former,  however,  the  subsidence  of  the  land  is  not  a 
poisitive  necessity  to  account  for  the  superincumbent  strata,  since  the  vege- 
tation filling  the  >\"ater  would  be  crushed  down  by  accumulating  earthy 
matter,  and  the  soilimentary  process  and  the  formation  of  coal-beds  might 
go  on  widiout  the  necessity  of  a  gradual  or  an  intermittent  subsidence; 
The  question  is,  whether  or  not  the  tall  vines  of  the  Sigillariaj  &c.  could 
reaoh  the  surface  from  the  \*ast  depth  of  3000  feet,  or  the  total  thickness 
of  the  cool  measures.  We  do  not  think  the  proposition  at  all  probably 
since  the  evidences  of  a  gradual  sulx?idence  of  the  interior  basin,  or  per- 
haps the  entire  Ap^xilacliian  formation,  is  overwhelming  and  unequivocal.* 

^  We  d^T  Go:ic«  a  t%c%  v&ioh  viU  proxe  either  the  one  or  th*  other,  rii. :  the  sabsidenct 
cf  the  i:i:er:or  of  ih*  biisin.  or  the  formation  of  coal  in  deep  water. 

Tlie  highest  bed  cf  cv>al  at  the  Portage  Summit,  on  the  line  of  the  Peansrlrtxiia  Rmil- 
roa«I.  if  :^:jiX^  fe«t  aVore  tide»  while  the  tame  b^  at  JohnstoVn.  17  miles  west.  Is  12Q0  feet 
be:>w  ibe  porta^j*  lereL 

Tb.-?  eleTation  cf  the  strata  in  X^rth western  PennsTlrania.  at  the  head  of  the  Alleghanj 
Kirer.  15  IC«>}  feet  a^ore  the  saiue  s;ra:a  at  Pittiburg:  while  the  coal  in  the  moaniains  of 
W^*-*-  Vlry-nia,  a!on j  the  eastern  borders  of  the  field,  i*  between  loOO  and  2000  feet  abore 
the  same  beds  on  the  Kanawha,  at  Charleston,  and  the  coal  of  Lookout  MoantftiB  is  1000 
feec  aboTe  the  Ten^ejMe  Rirer  at  Chattanooga,  or  abore  the  same  b«ds  on  the  Ohio.  To 
tlie  west  and  northwest  the  eleration  is  much  less.  But  the  cool  on  the  ShcttaBfO»  tl 
Sharon,  Oa:o,  is  250  feet  aboTe  its  lerel  on  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg. 

The  anticlinal  b«:an<iin;  the  great  Allegbanr  coal-field  to  the  west,  or  between  this  tM 
and  the  basin  cf  In«i:ana.  is  low  and  bn.^ad.  but  still  eleTatcs  the  oat  crop  considsnUo 
•boTc  the  same  beds  towards  the  centre  of  the  baun.    This  anticlinal  nms  (hMt  Ukt  Krit 
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We  may  consider  for  a  moment  the  conditions  and  changes  which  rc- 
lulted  from  a  subsidence  of  the  land,  or  a  depression  of  the  vegetation 
inning  a  distinct  coal-bed, — ^the  process  by  which  the  superincumbent 
strata  formed,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  growth  of  vegetation. 

The  subsidence  of  one  portion  of  the  earth  must  either  result  from  its 
contraction  or  condensation,  or  from  volcanic  eruptions :  the  latter  cause 
we  must  presume  to  have  been  the  prevailing  one  during  this  early  period; 
and  the  existence  of  long  lines  of  constantly  active  or  intermittent  vol- 
canoes on  either  hand,  to  the  east  and  west,  gives  ample  evidence  of  the 
&ct. 

But  whether  the  result  was  the  efiect  of  one  or  the  other  of  those 
causes,  the  formation  of  the  superincumbent  strata  would  be  much  the 
same.  In  the  one  case  it  would  be  slow  and  slaty,  or  the  sediment  would 
be  fine  and  argillaceous ;  while  in  the  other  and  later  it  would  accumulate 
rapidly  and  be  coarse  and  arenaceous.  The  first,  resulting  from  the  dcbrii» 
of  older  strata  brought  in  by  rivers  and  floods  in  a  comparatively  quiet 
manner,  forms  slates,  shales,  and  limestones;  and  the  second,  resulting 
firom  violent  commotions,  would  not  only  cause  the  accumulation  of  strata 
firom  the  sources  of  the  first,  but  would  receive  vast  acquisitions  from  the 
floating  ashes,  sand,  and  dust  of  not  very  distant  volcanoes.* 

The  formation  of  the  upper  series  of  coal  measures  was  evidently  more 
dow  than  the  lower  series,  as  the  coarse  arenaceous  rocks  are  but  few  in 
number,  while  the  slates  and  shales  are  profusely  abundant.  This  type, 
however,  of  the  general  character  of  the  great  Appalachian  region  has  an 
exception  in  the  isolated  anthracite  coal  basins  of  Pennsylvania,  since  the 
coarse  strata  here  exist  to  the  top  of  the  coal  measures :  still,  eiv^cn  here  we 
find  the  material  finer  in  the  late  than  the  early  formations.  The  anthra- 
cite basins  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  active  or  intermittent  volcanoes,  and 
derived  most  of  the  rocky  strata  from  these  sources. 

to  Alabama.  It  is  simply  a  broad  axis,  or  anticlinal,  running  through  tho  groat  basin,  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  diTiding  anticlinals  in  our  smaller  basins.  Tho  true  outcrops,  or 
▼estem  extremity,  of  the  great  Appalachian  formation,  is  at  the  base  of  the  Black  Hills, 
or  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

*  <*  Probably  the  most  remarkable  eruption  of  modem  times  took  place  in  1815,  in  the 
island  of  Samba wa,  one  of  the  Molucca  group.  It  commenced  on  the  6th  of  April,  and 
did  not  entirely  cease  until  July.  The  explosions  were  heard  in  Sumatra,  970  geographical 
miles  distant,  in  one  direction,  and  at  Temate,  in  the  opposite  direction,  720  miles  distant. 

**So  hesTy  was  the  fall  of  ashes  at  the  distance  of  40  miles  that  houses  were  crushed 
and  destroyed  beneath  them. 

**  Towards  Celebes  they  were  carried  to  the  distance  of  217  miles,  and  towards  Java  800 
miles,  80  as  to  occasion  a  darkness  greater  than  that  of  the  darkest  night.  On  the  12th  of 
April  the  floating  cinders  to  the  westward  of  Sumatra  were  two  feet  thick,  and  ships  wore 
forced  throagh  them  with  difficulty.  Large  tracts  of  country  were  coTcred  by  the  lara, 
and  oat  of  12,000  inhabitants  on  the  island  only  26  survived.'* — Hitchcock' t  Geology, 

Daring  the  eruption  of  Cosiguina,  in  Guatemala  on  the  Pacific,  in  1835,  ashes  fell  in 
Jtmaiea,  800  miles  eastward,  and  upon  the  deck  of  a  vessel  1200  miles  westward ! 
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In  this  connection  vrc  may  nofice  several  singular  facts,  which  somewhat  ]| 
impair  the  best  theories  of  fossil  coal  vegetation.  Of  all  the  millions  of 
tipecimens  appertaining  to  a  thousand  or  more  species  of  fo^^sil  flont 
tbund  in  the  coal  measures,  but  few  have  been  found  in  tlie  coal.  Tliey  are 
^(niemlly  found  in  the  clays,  slates,  shales,  and  sandstones  above  or  below 
the  coal ;  consequently,  as  those  measures  were  formed  from  the  debris  of 
the  land,  the  flora  found  in  them  would  be  of  terrestrial  growth,  Bnt  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  coal  must  be  of  the  same  vegetation,  since  the 
theory  of  dt'ift  ainiiot  be  entertained  in  the  consideration  of  its  production. 
Tiie  only  species  of  vegetation  found  in  such  cIom  connection  with  the  coat 
fts  to  warrant  an  assumption  of  their  being  the  coal-producing  flora,  are  the 
deep,  water-rooted  SigiUaTue,  Leptdoflendrn,  ChUimiles,  &c.,  and  tlieir 
immerous  species,  growing  up  through  the  water  and  spreading  on  its  sur- 
tiice,  as  before  described. 

But  of  all  the  fossil  remains  of  the  terrestrial  flora  we  do  not  find  one 
that  has  been  changed  to  coal ;  and  the  same  niay  be  said  of  such  marine 
v^^tation  as  exists  iji  the  strata  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  coal. 
All  the  numerous  fossil  remains  of  the  ancient  arborescent  vegetation  are 
solidified  into  sandstones  or  limestones,  or  partake  of  the  character  of  the 
slates  and  shales  in  which  they  are  found.  A  few  of  the  larger  trunkn 
of  the  Sigillarite,  Calamites,  &c.,  have  been  found  coated  with  a  thin  film 
of  coal;  but  their  bodies  are  always  silicious  or  calcareous. 

That  these  trees  originally  contained  both  carbon  and  bitumen  there  can 
1)6  no  doubt ;  and  we  are  led  to  infer  that  these  constitncnta  of  all  vege- 
tation must  have  been  expelled  either  by  pressure  or  heat;  and  if  expelled 
in  the  shap»of  oil  or  bitumen,  the  results  might  produce  coal;  and  thus, 
indirectly,  the  whole  of  the  ancient  v^lation  would  be  economizwi  in  the 
formation  bf  our  mineral  fuel ;  while  the  direct  conversion  of  all  the  vege- 
tation of  the  Carboniferous  era  into  coal  was  an  impossibility. 

TIIEOniES   OF    COAL   FORMATION. 

It  is  a  fixcfl  law  of  nature  that  matter  cannot  become  exhausted  or  de- 
preciated in  weight,  though  it  may  change  from  one  substance  to  another. 
Carbon,  being  one  of  the  simple  substances  of  the  globe,  wos  dlffiisod 
through  all  matter  composing  it,  existing  in  the  vapors  of  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  it,  and  in  the  solid  portions  of  the  earth ;  but  during  the  early 
periods  of  the  eartJi's  existence,  wLen  the  internal  heat  held  the  gaseous 
substances  in  vapor,  the  earth  must  have  been  slirouiled  by  carbon  and 
oxygen,  as  fixed  air  or  carbonic  aeid ;  and  the  manner  or  condition  in  which 
it  has  been  condensed  and  solidified  is  admirable  and  wonderful,  evincing 
nn  economy  in  the  processes  of  nature  that  we  must  consider  as  provi- 
dential and  with  a  view  to  subsequent  results. 
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It  has  been  preserved  as  lime,  coal,  bitamen,  and  oil,  as  we  have  noticed 
in  the  forgoing  pages.  But  how,  or  in  what  form  and  manner,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  thesis.  It  has  been  inferred  that  all  carbon  returns  to 
the  earth  in  the  shape  of  v^etation;  and  we  admit  that  as  a  fact  now,  when 
onr  atmosphere  contains  only  one-thousandth  part  of  carbonic  acid ;  but 
when  the  atmosphere  was  surcharged  with  heated  vapors,  and  carbonic 
add,  being  the  heaviest,  shrouded  the  earth,  the  early  vegetation,  however 
great,  could  not  have  absorbed  it,  and  it  returned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  con- 
nection with  the  salts  of  calcium  and  magnesia,  forming  lime. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  large  amount  of  carbon  was  taken  up  by 
the  early  v^etation  of  the  coal  era,  which  we  cannot  lose  sight  of,  and 
which  mast  be  accounted  for.  As  we  before  noticed,  this  vegetation  did 
not  appear  to  form  coal  in  a  direct  manner,  but  the  carbon  it  contained 
was  distilled  or  expelled,  by  pressure  and  heat,  in  the  shape  of  oil,  which 
must  have  been  a  carburetted  hydrogen ;  and  this  would  form  coal. 

Those  processes  would  form  coal  rapidly  and  in  great  bulk.  The  aque- 
ous vegetation  and  oils  of  vegetation  and  gas  combined,  or  either  one  of 
them,  would  produce  the  same  result  more  slowly.  But  both  of  these 
processes  must  have  been  carried  on  in  water.  In  fact,  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  our  coal-fields  were  formed  in  basins  of  water, — lakes, 
seas,  or  oceans ;  and  every  practical  theory  of  the  production  of  coal  re- 
quires this  condition,  to  reconcile  the  coincidences  and  detail  which  meet 
the  eve  of  the  miner. 

The  disposition  and  formation  of  the  rocky  strata  forming  the  coal 
measures  are  the  same  in  all  cases  and  the  result  of  the  same  causes. 

This  theory  seems  to  prevail  since  the  large  development  of  our  carbon 
oils,  or  petroleum,  which  is  formed  from  subterranean  gases,  resulting  from 
the  action  of  heat  and  water  on  the  carbon  of  the  rocks, — principally 
limestones  and  bituminous  shales.  It  exists  in  various  form%  The 
naphtha  of  Persia  is  lighter  than  our  petroleum,  and  is  constituted  of  car- 
bon 82.20,  hydrogen  14.80;  and  our  lighter  or  lower  oils  are  of  much  the 
same  consistency.  The  hca\y  or  lubricating  oil  is  denser  and  of  a  much 
thicker  consistency.  A  third  variety  is  still  less  fluid,  and  is  known  as 
maltha,  mineral  pitch,  sea-wax,  &c.  It  is  of  the  consistency  of  tar,  but  is 
sometimes  found  in  a  pure  state,  resembling  tallow,  paraffine,  &c,  A  fourth 
is  called  "elastic  bitumen,"  and  is  nearly  the  same  substance  chemically  as 
caoutchouc,  which  contains  carbon  90,  hydrogen  10.  A  fifth  variety  is 
known  as  compact  bitumen,  or  asphaltum.  It  contains  carl)on,  hydrogen, 
Hid  oxygen  in  various  proportions,  according  to  locality  and  purity.  It  is 
found  extensively  diffused  over  the  earth,  and  is  apparently  the  result  of 
solidified  naphtha  or  coal-oil,  since  it  is  generally  found  when  in  large 
bodies  near  volcanic  localities,  as  in  Judca  and  Trinidad,  but  is  rarely 
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found  among  the  older  or  primitive  rocks.     It  exists  stratified  or  in 
amoDg  all  the  rocks,  from  tJie  great  or  auroral  limestone  up. 

There  is  a  singular  connection  between  asphalt  and  mineral  coal  a 
asphalt  and  lime.  In  its  purest  state  it  has  the  appearance  of  the  i 
beautiful  coal,  and  contains  the  constituents  of  coal,  but  with  a 
portion  of  bitumen  than  our  best  cannel.  Asphaltic  rock  contains  from 
80  to  90  per  cent,  of  carlionate  of  lime,  and  from  10  to  20  of  bitumen. 
Pure  limestone  is  devoid  of  bitumen,  as  pure  coal  is  devoid  of  the  carbon- 
ate of  lime  or  the  salts  of  calcium  and  mag;neaium ;  and  both  may  have 
been  formed  in  the  same  manner,  but  under  different  temperatures,  and  in 
combination  with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  carbon  and  eartliy  substances. 

The  sixth  variety  of  naphtha  is  cannel  coal,  which  is  simply  solidified 
petroleum  combined  with  vegetable  matter.     The  eighth  is  our  common 
bituminous  coal.     The   ninth   is   pure   anthracite  coal,  which  is  simply    , 
changed  by  heat  to  the  purest  mineral  carbon  except  the  diamond.     Per-  j 
baps  we  may  add  the  tenth  variety  as  a  limestone ;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  ' 
extend  these  speculations  beyond  a  brief  notice,  since  volumes  might,  and 
will,  be  written  to  prove  or  disprove  them.     Our  purpose  is  simply  to  pre- 
sent facts  in  evidence  of  what  has  been  advanced,  or  in  support  of  the 
theorj"  of  the  condensation  of  carbon  oil  as  the  primary  and  chief  cause  of 
the  formation  of  coal-oila,  bituminous  matter,  and  our  extensive  beds  of 
mineral  coal. 

The  vapors  of  carbon  escajiing  and  mixed  with  the  oxj'gen  of  the  air 
form  carlwnie  acid.  This,  solidified  and  deprived  of  its  oxygen  and  in 
combination  with  the  minerals  calcium  and  magnesium,  forms  lime.  Pure 
carbon  condensed  forms  the  diamond.* 

•  Diftmonda  are  always  found  in  volennic  distripta.  They  aro  simply  condensed  carboQi 
and  vie  may  arrive  at  the  mndc  of  their  formation  if  ve  consider  Iho  pressure  or  forae 
cxcrled  I'y  Toleanio  action.  Th?  height  or  Coiopaii  is  19.000  feet  aboTs  Ihe  sea;  (he  leTel 
of  the  moHen  lavo  in  its  lioart  lielow  the  sen-base  of  (he  mountain,  vre  cannot  conjecture. 
It  cnnnot,  honeTer.  be  leas  than  Ihe  height  of  the  mountain.  Nov,  Cotopati  has  projectetl 
msllDr  6000  feet  abova  its  snmiziit,  end  once  Ihrevr  a  stone  of  109  oubia  jarda  in  aize  to  the 
distance  of  nine  miles.  From  this  ire  can  farm  a  fnint  conception  of  Ihe  weight  of  the  colunm 
irhioh  is  lifted  by  the  forces  of  conLraclion  on  the  liquid  portions  of  the  earlh,  and  find, 
too,  the  immense  presaure  Ibal  is  exerted  on  both  vapor  and  liquids  at  the  base  of  the 
Toloanio  column.  The  height  of  this  colucon  irould  be  not  less  than  44,(100  feet,  which, 
calculating  iho  speoiEe  gravity  of  lava  at  S.8,  would  be  equal  to  about  3550  atmospheres, 
vLich,  WB  presiima,  would  comlcnao  liio  vapor  of  carbon  and  form  the  diamond,  sincS 
those  Tspors  must  hare  existed  or  now  exist  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

A  diamond  enclosed  in  a  wrought-iron  shel!  and  subjected  to  a  high  heat  will  dissolve  ia 
carbon  and  change  the  wrought  to  cast  iron.  The  snme  result  will  follow  if  anthracite  coal 
ia  Eubstiluled  for  diamond;  but  the  coal  it  ill  leave  a  small  amount  of  ashes,  which  Ihe 
diamond  will  not.  If  pure  oxygen  be  enclosed  in  &  glasa  jar,  the  diamond  can  be  reduced 
to  cacbonlo  acid  by  placing  il  among  this  oxygen  and  igniting  it  with  a  lens  or  buming- 
glMi.  On  being  ignited  in  oxygen  it  will  bum  with  a  bright  and  lambent  flame  until  it  U 
entirely  consumed.  Anthracite  or  charcoal  will  burn  in  the  same  mannec  and  produce  the 
■una  results,  but  leave  ft  residue  of  earthy  matter. 
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The  gases  or  vapors  of  carbon  arising  through  the  pores  of  the  heated 
earth,  or  direct  from  the  bases  of  volcanoes  in  water,  form  carbonated 
livdrogen  gas.  Hydro-carbon  oils  and  asphaltum,  in  connection  with 
vegetation  or  the  oils  of  vegetation,  form  bituminous  coal,  and  anthracite 
under  higher  degrees  of  temperature. 

The  gases  which  arise  from  the  action  of  internal  heat  on  the  carbonated 
rocks  also  produce  carbonated  hydrogen  gas  and  coal-oils  through  the  same 
process,  but  such  oils  are  more  highly  charged  with  bitumen  than  the  oils 
resulting  direct  from  the  vapors  of  combustion. 

Thus  in  the  economy  of  Nature  there  is  no  great  complexity  of  operation. 
The  carbon  of  combustion  or  the  products  of  the  heated  earth  arc  arrested 
ly  both  air  and  water,  and  condensed  to  both  liquids  and  solids,  and,  in 
connection  with  the  carbons  taken  up  by  vegetation^  form  mineral  coaL 


COAL  AND   COAL-OIL. 

Hydro-carbons,  petroleum,  or  naphtha,  are  the  condensed  results  of  car- 
bonatetl  hydrogen  gas, — either  the  direct  results  of  volcanic  heat,  or  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  infernal  heat  on  the  carbonated  rocks. 

They  were  never  surface  formations,  because  their  lightness  would 
prevent  precipitation;  consequently,  if  formed  on  the  surface,  they  would 
still  exist  on  the  surface,  either  as  oil  or  solidsy  and  could  not,  therefore, 
form  our  present  subterranean  deposits  of  jxitroleum. 

As  before  stated,  oils  escaping  to  the  surface  or  formed  on  the  surface 
and  exposed  to  water  or  air  soon  form  solids,  bitumen,  coal,  &c.  Wc  must, 
therefore,  conclude  that  the  gases  forming  our  present  supply  of  petroleum, 
or  naphtha,  are  subsequent  productions,  formed  since  the  deposit  of  the 
strata  in  which  they  exist,  and  produced  by  the  action  of  internal  heat,  or 
the  heat  caused  by  pressure,  on  the  carbon  of  the  rocks.  Those  gases, 
confined  and  condensed,  form  a  combination  with  the  hydrogen  of  water, 
and  the  result  is  a  hydro-carbon,  or  coal-oil. 

The  constant  production  of  those  gases  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  earth, 
from  whence  there  is  no  adequate  means  of  escape,  keeps  them  in  a  high 
state  of  tension, — like  steam  in  a  boiler;  and  they  therefore  avail 
themselves  of  every  crack  or  crevice  which  offers  a  means  of  exit.  On 
arriving  near  the  surface,  the  heavier  portion  of  those  gases  again  forms 
oil  if  arrested  by  water,  with  which,  however,  it  does  not  mix,  but  floats 
on  it. 

At  rae  base  of  Mount  Vesuvius  the  vapors  of  carbon,  escaping  through 
the  sea,  form  naphtha,  which  is  seen  floating  on  the  water  in  great  quan- 
tities. 

The  lowest  stratum  in  which  oil  is  found  under  our  Western  coal-fields 
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lies  very  near  the  great  or  Auroral  limostonc,  nnd  is,  thercfovo,  a  much 
older  and  a  much  deeper  tbrmation  than  coal. 

In  the  East,  the  Auroral  limestone  is  25,000  feet  below  tho  coal,  and  per- 
haps 10,000  feet  below  the  rocks  in  which  oil  is  known  to  exist.  But  so 
rapidly  does  the  stnita  thin  towards  the  west,  the  prolnbility  Is  that  3000  to 
10.000  feet  would  be  ths  maximum  thickuesa  in  the  Western  coat-fieldsj 
from  the  conglomerate  to  the  Auroral  or  Matinal  limestone;  while  the 
inter\-al  contaiiia  the  grej;t  Carboniferous  limestoue,  and  a  world  of  thin 
limestone  and  bituminous  strata,  from  the  "old  red"  to  the  "Medinrv  ' 
Sandstone."* 

Tile  lime-roeks  must,  under  heat,  give  off  carbonated  gas ;  and  there  is 
e\-ery  reason  to  believe  the  production  of  carbonated  hydrogen  ga«,  and 
eonseqnently  liydro-carbon,  or  roal-oil,  muut  have  been  greater  before  the 
formation  of  coal  than  since,  because  the  heat  which  appears  to  produce 
these  gasys  was  greater  l>eforc  tlian  after  the  formation  of  the  coal  measures. 
If  so,  and  wc  cannot  doubt  it,  the  flow  of  gas  and  oil  info  tho  great  sea  or 
basin  now  holding  our  coal  must  have  been  immense,  and  the  formation 
of  coal  in  connection  with  the  magnificent  vegetation  of  that  period  was 
the  result.  Such,  we  think,  was  an  absolute  condition  or  result  of  the 
natural  processes  of  that  era.  Since  the  flow  of  oil  into  the  watci-s,  after 
the  escape  of  ita  more  volatile  parts,  would  result  in  sedimcutarj'  bitumen, 
and  moderate  heat  would  only  facilitate  the  proces.'j),  as  now  exemplified  in 
cur  peti-oleum  refineries,  and  in  which  we  find  the  solids  are  by  no  means 
on  impure,  earthy  residuum,  but  the  richest  portions  of  the  constituents  of 
oil,  we  may  therefore  trace  our  coal-beds  to  the  gas  direct,  without  the 
mediation  of  vegetable  carbon.  But  the  fact  tliat  vegetation  existed  at  the 
time  in  such  great  profusion,  and  in  close  connection  with  our  coal-beds, 
and  tliat  the  vegetable  oils  expelled  by  pressure  and  heat  must  have  been 
in  contact  with  the  rock  oils,  indicates  their  combination  in  the  production 
of  coal.  Nor  can  wc  overlook  the  fact  that  the  air  contained  more  carbon, 
in  all  probability,  than  even  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  tliat  era  could 
absorb;  consequently,  carlwnic  acid  would  be  formed;  but  whether  it 
would  unite  with  the  hydro-carbons  to  form  eoal,  or  with  the  metallic 
bases  to  form  lime,  is  a  scientific  question  that  we  cannot  determine.  It 
IB  known,  however,  that  carbonic  acid,  solidified,  forms  a  snotc-while 
substance,  which  has  none  of  the  properties  of  eoal,  but  intimately  con- 
nects it  with  lime.f 

In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  presented  the  tlieory  of  coal  vege- 
tation, not  precisely  as  at  present  in  vogue  among  geologists,  but  sueh  as 
will  conform  to  a  natural  process,  and  which  can  be  explained  or  elucidated 
without  the  aid  of  earthquakes,  convndsiona  of  nature,  or  prodigious  phe- 
nomena. 

■  Sec  Fig.  U7,— the  Great  Bniin.  |  Dr.  Cre. 
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If  we  have  expressed  ourselves  clearly,  it  will  be  found  that  no  conflict 
exists  in  the  two  theories  of  coal  formation  here  presicnted,  viz. :  that  of 
xegetation  and  that  of  the  condensation  of  naphtha,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
one  is  an  auxiliary  to  the  other,  and  clears  up  some  of  the  moat  doubtful 
mysteries  in  the  practical  solution  of  the  question.  It  enables  us  to 
shorten  our  Carboniferous  period  some  million  of  years,  and  give  Nature 
the  credit  of  a  rapid  worker  and  a  wonderful  chemist,  instead  of  being  sloth- 
ful, mutable,  complex,  and  iime-^erving. 
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Of  the  fact  that  our  anthracite  coal-fields  are  part  of  the  great  Appa- 
lachian coal  formation  there  is  no  question ;  and  tliat  they  were  formed  at 
the  same  time,  and  under  nearly  the  same  circumstances,  is  not  doubted ; 
but  the  cause  which  led  to  the  subsequent  change  from  bituminous  to 
anthracite  is  a  matter  of  some  argument. 

According  to  the  topographical  features  of  the  present  Alleghany  coal- 
field and  the  dip  of  its  strata,  the  anthracite  fields  are  not  conformable,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  non-conformity  existed,  though  to  a  less 
extent,  prior  to  the  formation  of  coal.  Had  the  same  angle  of  dip  prc- 
^'oiled  which  gives  to  the  Alleghany  field  its  basin  shajxi,  the  elevation  of 
the  anthracite  fields  would  have  been  considerably  above  the  present  eleva- 
tion of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  We  have  no  doubt  thase  fields  were 
higher  than  they  are  now,  but  their  immense  dej>osits  could  only  have  l)een 
formed  in  corresponding  basins,  independent  of  the  great  or  main  basin ; 
they  never  grew  into  their  present  magnitude  on  its  mere  e<lges. 

The  anthracite  coal  was,  therefore,  formed  in  deep,  isolated  lakes,  whether 
in  two  or  three  can  scarcely  be  determined,  but  all  the  area  covered  at  i)re- 
aent  with  conglomerate  must  have  been  under  water  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Carboniferous  era,  and  probably  much  more  that  has  since  beeu 
denuded:  therefore  the  presumption  is  they  were  originally  of  much 
greater  extent  than  at  present. 

The  folding  of  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anthracite  coals — resulting, 
as  before  stated,  from  subsidence  as  a  first  cause,  and  lateral  contraction  as 
the  last  and  second — ^naturally  formed  lakes  or  basins  in  this  locality,  as 
the  same  abrupt  strata  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  same  line  of  volcanic 
vents,  from  one  end  of  the  coast  range  to  the  other. 

Close  proximity  to  the  region  of  intense  volcanic  heat  not  only  tended 
to  keep  the  waters  warm,  but  increased  the  vegetation  and  imparted  to  the 
elements  great  volumes  of  the  va]x>r8  of  carbon  and  its  resulting  gases,  in 
connection  with  the  hydrogen  of  water  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
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Wo  have  noticed  all  our  Palreozoic  formations  in  (he  groat  Apj>alacluai 
basins  are  decreasing  from  east  to  west,  and  that  all  our  stratified  rocks  are 
much  thicker  on  the  AtlaQtic  edge  of  the  basin  than  in  the  interior.  This 
law  or  condition  also  applies  to  the  antlimcite  eoul,  which  is  nearly  two- 
tliirds  thicker  than  the  bitnminous  coals  of  the  inferior,  or  ferthcr  west. 
The  cause  undoubtedly  had  ita  existeooe  in  the  same  source  which  produt^ 
the  superior  tliiekness  of  the  strata,  viz.  volcanic  action,  increasing  both 
the  heat  and  the  volume  of  carbon. 

"We  may  apply  the  same  theory  of  coal  formation  here  which  has  been 
applied  to  the  bituminous  bcils  farther  west,  and  find  the  conditions  and 
coincidents  to  be  still  more  favorable. 

The  deep-rooted  Sigillai'ia,  the  lowering  Lepiilodcndron,  and  the  gigantic 
Cftlamite,  with  their  numerous  s]>ecies,  have  filled  the  deep  lake  to  its  brim, 
and  a  magnificent  luxuriance  of  foliage  spreads  over  its  surface ;  carbonic 
acid  shrouds  the  dark  green  in  still  deeper  hues,  and  imparts  to  the  groirth 
a  vigor  unknown  to  later  ages.  Bitumen  and  carbon  oils  float  through 
the  mass,  preserving  it  from  decay  and  adding  vast  acquisitions  to  its  bulk, 
until  the  face  of  the  lake  prcsouts  no  appearance  of  water,  but  one  vast  sea 
of  fi-onJs  and  low  leafy  vegetation. 

A  shower  of  volcanic  dust  and  ashes  might  crush  the  tender  growth, 
and  form  a  streak  of  slate  or  bone,  and  yet  not  sink  the  floating  mass  of 
vegetation.  But  nitimatcly  its  own  weight  would  sink  it  to  the  bottom, 
and  a  new  growth  would  arise,  with  but  a  slight  interval,  until  even  ft 
"mammoth"  of  60  feet  thickness  accumulated  in  its  depths,  w'ith  all  the 
regularity  of  bench,  and  ionc,  and  slate,  or  even  parting  sandstone. 

Eventually  these  changes  take  place,  as  the  result  of  subsidence  or  vol- 
canic action,  which  stop  the  growth  of  the  aqueous  v^;etation,  and  cover 
the  mass  hitherto  formed  with  immense  deposits  of  arenaceous  and  argilla- 
ceous sediment,  drift,  or  volcanic  eruptions. 

The  commotion  causing  those  changes  at  length  dies  away,  and  quiet 
once  more  reigns.  The  finer  imrticles  of  matter,  held  in  solution  by  the 
waters,  are  thus  precipitated,  and  form  fire-cfay,  as  the  soil  fiir  anolher 
growth  of  Sigillaria;  and  thus  the  process  goes  on,  and  the  coal-beds  are 
formed. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  trunks  of  trees  standing  erect  in  coal-beds 
or  In  tiie  eoal  measures,  and  many  theories  proposed  to  account  fitr  thrar 
existence.  It  seems  natural  that  the  towering  vines  and  gigantic  calamitcs 
should  stand  on  massive  and  comparatively  solid  bases;  and  it  would  not 
be  strange  if  those  trunks  should  »tand  erect  even  when  the  foliage  which 
they  supported  should  be  laid  at  their  feet.  Frequently,  however,  those 
massive  forms  are  bent  over  and  laid  partially  on  tlieir  sides,  with  the 
stumps  erect,  and  the  top  crushed  between  the  strata.    But  the  woody 
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ptrt  of  these  trunks  lying  outside  of  the  coal-beds  are  always  silicious 
or  calcareous^  and  do  not  form  coal.  Nor  do  the  trunks  of  arborescent 
trees,  or  the  terrestrial  vegetation,  found  in  the  surrounding  strata,  form 
cool,  though  drifted  in  profusion  into  the  coal  measures  from  the  higher 
grounds  surrounding  the  coal-basins. 

There  are  local  phenomena  in  the  anthracite  coal-fields  which  would 
require  volumes  to  describe,  and  much  more  to  explain.  One  of  those  is 
die  varying  thickness  of  the  larger  veins  in  the  numerous  small  basins  and 
in  some  portions  of  the  large  basins. 

For  instance,  the  lower  veins  in  the  shallow  basins  of  New  Boston, 
Black  Creek,  &c.,  are  larger  than  the  same  veins  in  the  deeper  basins  of 
Wyoming  and  Schuylkill,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  were 
formed  under  different  circumstances, — in  less  depth  of  water,  or  more 
uniform  action  of  the  conditions  and  causes  operating  in  this  production. 
But  these  details  will  be  considered  more  minutely  in  the  description  of 
those  basins  respectively,  further  on. 

The  causes  which  lead  to  the  production  of  anthracite  within  the  recog- 
nized bounds  of  a  great  bituminous  coal-field,  cannot  fail  to  be  an  interest-, 
ing  subject,  though  our  conclusions  may  be  dogmatic. 

Compared  with  the  immense  extent  of  the  field  in  which  the  anthracites 
exist,  their  area  is  insignificant,  but  their  comparative  value,  under  present 
eirenmstanocs,  is  in  inverse  proportion.  As  a  pure  coal,  containing  a 
maximum  percentage  of  carbon,  the  Pennsylvania  anthracites  are  superior 
to  any  mineral  fuel  in  existence.  A  pure  sj)ccimen  contains  95  per  cent, 
of  carbon,  and  an  average  of  the  white-ash  varieties  will  yield  90  per  cent. 
It  is,  consequently,  more  dense  and  compact  than  any  other  kind  of  coal, 
A  cubic  yard  will  weigh  about  2700  pounds. 

One  theorv  states  that  anthracite  coal  is  a  fresh-water  formation,  but 
does  not  specify  the  effects  of  fresh  water  in  increasing  the  amount  of 
carbon. 

There  is  reason  to  credit  the  theory  of  fresh-water  lakes,  because  there 
is  evidence  that  our  anthracite  fields  were  detached  formations,  lower  than 
the  main  Western  basin,  and,  therefore,  likely  to  contain  fresh  water;  but 
the  feet  that  the  western  ends  of  these  lakes,  or  basins,  contain  scnii-bitumi- 
Doos,  and  the  eastern  ends  the  purest  of  anthracites,  seems  to  invalidate  tho 
theory  in  its  application  to  the  coal  formation. 

A  second  one  is,  that  the  bitumen  has  been  driven  from  the  cool  by  heat, 
the  escape  of  the  volatile  matter  being  aided  by  the  steep  undulations  of 
the  strata  and  the  firequent  outcropping  of  the  uptilteil  veins.  This,  of 
ooorse,  would  be  a  sufficient  reason,  and  would  account  fully  for  a  dry, 
fiemi-bitumlnous  coal.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  meet  all  the  conditions  of 
a  pare,  hard  anthracite.  The  fracture  of  all  coals  of  a  bituminous  character 
is  cubical^  while  the  pure  anthracite  is  conchoidal. 


A  coal  once  formed  or  created  as  bitiiminoua  will  not  lose  its  peculiar 
oltaracter,  and  no  heat  that  can  be  applied  will  change  its  fracture  withont 
consuming  it.  W'e  find  a  "naturai  coke"  in  the  Richmond  coal-field,  and 
in  other  bituminous  coal-fields,  in  the  vicinity  of  trap  diha,  where  the 
bitumen  ha^  been  expelled,  leaving  wliat  should  be  untliracite  according 
to  the  theory;  but  this  coal  has  a  cubical  fracture  and  a  dull,  cuke-lookliig 
aj)i>ca  ranee. 

We  have  no  doubt  heat  was  the  cause  of  dispelling  the  bitumen  from  our 
anthracite  coals,  but  it  was  wliile  the  carbon  waa  in  a  fluid  state  and  before 
the  coal  was  formed.  The  anthracite  was  formed  in  the  earth  as  it  now 
exists,  and  has  not  been  materially  altered  by  heat  since  its  formation, 
though  it  has  evidently  changed  ic^  position,  becoming  more  abrupt  in  its 
angles  of  dip  by  the  continued  subsidence  or  lateml  contraction  of  the 
region. 

We  think  the  fact  above  set  forth  conclusive,  and  needs  no  dcmonstradon, 
because  the  heat  must  have  been  greater  at,  or  before,  the  time  coal  was 
formed,  than  since;  and  we  need  saircoly  stat«  that  the  volatile  or  bitumi- 
nous matter  would  escape  more  readily  when  in  a  fluid  tlian  in  a  solid 
state;  when  unconfined  rather  than  when  sealed  in  the  rocky  strata  of  the 
earth. 

We  find  the  change  from  anthracite  to  bituminous  gradual,  and  locally 
the  point  of  change  is  imperceptible,  while  the  gradation  is  general  from 
east  to  west.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  volcanic  regions,  at  the  east,  we 
have  the  pure  anthracite;  while  at  the  western  end  of  the  s.ime  basin  we 
find  semi-bituminous,  or  soft  authracitc.  At  Broad  Top  and  in  the  Sulh- 
van  county  detached  basins — lying  between  the  anthracite  and  the  bitumi- 
nous tiohia — the  coal  is  in  a  transition  etute,  containing  from^SO  to  85  jkt 
cent,  of  carbon,  and,  consequently,  a  very  small  amount  of  bitumen.  At 
Blossburg,  Ilakton,  and  Cumberland  we  find  a  "steam  coal"  with  an 
increasing  amount  of  bitumen,  or  from  75  to  85  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
Farther  west,  the  amount  of  bitumen  increases  rapidly,  ranging  from  15 
to  60  per  cent.  In  the  Kanawha  region,  in  Kentucky  and  some  jKirtiona 
of  Ohio,  the  bitumen  preponderates,  while  the  carbon  exists  in  minimum 
quantities.  As  a  coal,  tiie  cunnel  contains  the  least,  while  the  anthracite 
contains  the  largest  amount  of  carbon. 

The  carbon  forming  antlii'oeite  came  direct  from  its  volcanic  source,  and 
was  not  afl'ected  by  carbonic  add  or  liiiie,  or  by  hydrogen  to  any  great 
extent,  as  the  coals  of  the  West  are.  The  gases  or  oils  forming  the 
bituminous  coals  must  have  been  produced  by  internal  beat,  as  in  the 
viMX  of  anthracite;  but  these  gasca  and  oils  arose  through  or  from  the 
great  limestones  and  bitumuious  shales,  and  were,  consequently,  changed 
thereby. 
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We  might  extend  this  chapter  to  an  indefinite  length  in  explanation  of 
those  great  chemical  processes  of  Nature,  and  in  giving  many  other 
theories  of  our  coal  formations;  but,  while  aiming  to  be  practical,  we  are 
in  danger  of  giving  more  speculation  and  theory  than  fiict. 

In  justice,  however,  to  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  whose  eminent  position  and 
laborious  researches  among  our  coal-fields  entitle  his  opinions  to  respect  and 
regard,  we  give  )ns  theory  of  their  formations,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.  It  covers  the  ground  of  the  terrestrial  v^etation,  peat-bog, 
and  drift  theories,  or  combines  them  alL 
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CHAPTER   V. 

GENEBAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  OOAIi. 

Area  of  American  Coal-Fields  in  the  United  States — Appalachian  Coal-Basins — ^British 
North  American  Provinces — British  Coal-Fields^ — European  Coal-Fields — ComparatiTe 
Table  of  the  Coal-Producing  Countries — Conditions  necessary  to  the  Existence  of  Coal 
— Formations  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — South  American  Coals — Coal-Fields  of  the  Old 
World — The  Ottoman  Empire— Asia — ^Australia — Her  Coal-Fields  beneath  the  Conglome- 
rate— Coal-Seams — ^Analysis. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  propose  giving  a  brief  aoeount  of  the  known 
or  developed  coal-fields  of  the  world,  reserving  a  detailed  or  general 
description  of  the  more  interesting  and  prominent  coal  r^ons  for  their 
appropriate  place  in  the  following  chapters.  In  this  we  shall  merely 
glance  again  at»the  extent  of  our  coal-fields  in  comparison  with  those  of 
other  countries.  We  shall  pass  rapidly  over  the  celebrated  mining  districte 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  present,  and  dwell  longer,  perhaps,  in  the  unex- 
plored wilds  of  Australia  and  the  coal-fields  of  China  than  in  the  valley 
of  Wyoming  or  on  the  famous  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees.  To  the 
latter,  however,  we  shall  return  again;  but  a  brief  notice  of  the  former 
will  be  all  we  intend  to  give. 

We  may  here  notice  a  circumstance  which  may  be  perplexing  to  the 
general  reader,  and  particularly  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  existing 
popular  works  on  coal  formations.  No  two  works  or  authors  agree  on  the 
general  area  of  our  prominent  coal-fields  or  the  coal  area  of  our  great  coal- 
producing  countries. 

Taylor  makes  the  coal  area  of  Great  Britain  11,859  square  miles.  Ptof. 
Hitchcock  gives  it  as  12,000.  A  popular  little  English  work,  "Our  Coal 
and  our  Coal-Pits,"  gives  the  area  on  one  page  as  11,859,  and  on  anoth^ 
at  7995  square  miles;  while  Prof.  Rogers  states  the  area  of  the  British 
coal-fields  to  be  only  5400  square  miles.  We  note  this  discrepancy  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  such  changes  of  figures  and  area  as  may  appear  in 
this  work,  since  constant  developments  are  being  made  which  increase  or 
decrease  the  estimates  as  careful  surveys  may  determine. 

In  this  country  we  find  that  new  developments  are  constantly  adding  to 
our  prospective  coal  area,  while  in  England  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the 
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remit    In  1845  oar  ooal  area  was  stated  to  be  133^000  square  miles.    It 
is  now  known  to  be  over  200^000  square  miles. 

AREAS  OF  AMERICAN  COAL-FIELDS. 

6q.  miles. 

MassaclmsettB  and  KHode  Island,  Anthracite,  100  to  600 300 

Pennsylvania,  Anthracite 470 

Pennsylvania,  Bitnminoos 12,65<> 

3Iaiyland,                ^'          550 

West  Virginia,        «          15,000 

East  Virginia,         *'          2l'5 

North  Carolina,       "          45 

Tennessee,                "          3,700 

Georgia,                   "          170 

Alabama,                  "          4.300 

Kentucky,                "          13,700 

Ohio,                        «          7,100 

Indiana,                    "          6,700 

Illinois,                     «          30,000 

Michigan,                "          13,000 

Iowa,                       "          24,000 

Miflflouri,  "  21,000 

Nebraska,                "          4,000 

Kansas,                   "          12,000 

Arkansas,                «'          12,000 

Indian  Territory,     «          10,000 

Texas,                      «          3,000 

Oregon,                    "          500 

«•        Anthracite 100 

Washington  Territory,  estimated  Bituminous 750 

West  of  Rocky  Mountains,  "  «  _5,000 

20b~20G 
To  which  may  be  added,  as  recent  formations : — 

Tertiary  Coals,  Lignites,  &c.,  mostly  around  the  Eocky  Mountains . .  200,000 

ABEAS  OP  THE  GREAT  COAL-FIELDS  WITHIN   THE  ANCIENT  APPALACHIAN 

BASIN. 

Sq.  miles.      Length.  Max.  I'dth. 

Alleghany,  or  Eastern  Basin 55,000  875  180 

Great  Middle  Basin 50,00a  370  200 

Northwestern  Basin  and  Michigan 75,000  550  200 

Western,  or  Rocky  Mountain  Basin 20,000(?)  400  50 

Texas,  or  Southern  Basin ,...    3,000 

203,000 

To  this  may  be  added  the  area  of  the  British  Provinces,  as  properly 
belon^g  to  the  same  great  formation. 
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COAL  FORMATIONS  OP  THE  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  PROVINCES. 

The  t6tal  area  of  the  Arcadian  coal  formation  is  not  less  than  9000 
square  miles;  but  only  a  small  portion  of  it  contains  workable  coal^ — 
perhaps  not  more  than  2200  square  miles. 

BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  PROVINCES. 

6q.  miles. 

Newfoundland,  estimated  from  100  to  1000 250 

Cape  Breton,  Sidney  Coal 200 

Pictou 350 

Cumberland 250 

Prince  Edward's  Island 150 

New  Brunswick 1,000 

2,200 

AREA  OP  THE  BRITISH  COAL-FIELDS. 

Sq.  milet. 

Great  Northern  Coal-field,  Northumberland  and  Durham 750 

Great  Central  Coal-field,  Yorkshire 900 

Cumberland,  West 100 

Lancashire,  Cheshire 500 

North  Wales 160 

Shropshire 100 

Staffordshire 250 

Warwickshire 105 

Forest  of  Dean 30 

Somerset  and  Gloucester 50 

Derbyshire 250 

South  Wales 1250 

Scotland 1500 

Ireland  (estimated  as  2227  square  miles  of  formation) 250 

6195 

If  we  deduct  from  the  above  1000  square  miles  for  faults,  trap  dikes, 
and  "  worked-out''  territory,  we  may  estimate  the  remainder,  or  about  6000 
square  miles,  as  the  present  available  resources  of  the  British  coal  mines. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  six  principal  English  coal-fields  is  about  75 
feet.  Of  this  amount  we  may  safely  estimate  two-thirds,  or  50  feet,  will 
be  available,  sincQ  the  time  will  come  when  the  seams  which  are  now  con- 
sidered too  small  to  "get"  will  be  found  workable.  We  know  that  seamA 
of  the  more  valuable  coal,  12  inches  thick,  have  been  worked  sacceasfullyi 
as  we  shall  describe  further  on. 

We  may  calculate  the  amount  of  available  English  coals  on  this  esti- 
mate^ and  not  be  wide  of  the  mark.    Each  foot  vertical  will  yield  1600 
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tons  of  coal  to  the  acre ;  or  60  feet  total  thickness  will  yield  75,000  tons 
per  acre.  Thus,  5000  square  miles,  at  640  acres  to  the  mile,  will  produce 
240,000,000,000  tons ;  but  how  much  should  be  deducted  for  denudation 
and  small  extent  of  upper  seams  we  cannot  determine.  We  refer  to  the 
table  on  the  next  page. 

AREA  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  COAL-FIELDa 

Coal  Formation.  8q.  miles  work- 

able coal  area. 

Great  Britain 12,000 6195 

Prance.... ; 4000 1000 

Belgium 520 510 

Saarbrook  Coal-field ?   960 

Westphalia ?   380 

Bohemia ?   400 

Saxony ?  30 

Spain 4000 200 

Russia ?  JOO 

9775 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  ooal 
resources  of  the  principal  coal-producing  countries.  We  have  assumed 
that  one-third  of  the  total  thickness  of  the  coal-seams  is  available,  and 
that  each  foot  of  coal  in  vertical  thickness  will  produce  1500  tons  of  coal 
per  acre,  leaving  1613  tons  as  waste,  which  will  cover  the  waste  of  the 
English  miners,  but  will  not  cover  the  general  waste. 

THE  CONDITIONS  NECESSARY  TO  THE  EXISTENCE  OP  COAL. 

We  will  briefly  notice  here  the  undeveloped  coal  regions,  reported,  and 
give  such  information  r^arding  them  as  we  may  find  available.  Outside 
of  the  countries  enumerated  above,  but  little  is  known  of  the  coal  forma- 
tions of  the  world,  though  it  is  probable  Uiat  vast  coal  regions  exist  in 
Brazil,  China,  Hindostan,  Africa,  and  Australia.  We  may  state,  however, 
positively,  that  no  portion  of  the  globe  is  so  rich  in  coal  as  North  America, 
or,  more  definitely,  the  United  States.  In  no  other  instance  do  we  find  the 
Palseozoic  strata  so  perfect  and  extensive,  or  which  bear  any  comparison  to 
the  great  Palseozoic  coal  formations  of  the  ancient  Appalachian  basins. 

The  great  Ourboniferous  era  was  a  fixed  period  of  time  in. the  early 
geological  history  of  the  earth.  It  was  the  acme  of  v^tation,  which 
owed  its  superior  growth  and  magnificence  to  the  favorable  conditions  that 
then  existed ;  to  the  constant,  unchanging  tropical  temperature,  the  genial 
moisture,  and  the  superabundance  of  carbonic  acid  which  then  gave  life 
and  vigor  to  the  ancient  flora. 

Bat,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  it  was  not  only 
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i^ecessaiy  that  the  atmospheric  conditions  should  be  thus  &vorable,  but  the 
physical  condition  was  of  equal  importance.  Water  in  shallow  seas  or 
hkeSf  a  soft  and  yielding  soil^  and  a  general  basin-shape  were  all  prime 
necessities;  and  such  are  the  conditions  required  to  produce  coal^  according 
to  the  former  v^etation  theory. 

But  if  we  have  clearly  expressed  the  nature  and  requirements  of  coal 
formations  in  the  preceding  chapters^  it  will  appear  evident  that  the  above 
conditions  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  produce  the  mineral  coal  of 
our  true  Carboniferous  era ;  and  consequently  the  coals  of  that  era  are  con- 
fined to  certain  lithological  strata,  generally  represented  by  the  great  Carbo- 
niferous limestone  and  the  millstone  grit^  on  which  the  true  coals  are 
invariably  found,  except  in  cases  of  denudation  or  subsidence.     The  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  law  of  nature  are  but  few ;  in  &ct,  no  great  and 
extensive  beds  of  true  coal  are  found  in  any  other  connection.    The  Carbo- 
niferous era  closed  the  FalaK)zoic  day,  and  crowned  the  Palseozoic  column. 
The  simple  reason  is,  certain  combinations  are  required — heat^  moisture, 
carbonic  acid — ^to  produce  v^etation;  a  lithological  structure  necessary 
to  retain  water  in  basins ;  internal  heat  operating  on  limestones,  or  carbo- 
nated rocks,  to  produce,  in  connection  with  water,  the  hydro-carbons  or 
bitumen  of  our  coal  formations. 

When  coal  is  found  under  oiher  circumstances,  it  is  always  imperfect, 
unreliable,  and  limited,  deriving  its  carbon  oils  or  bitumen  direct  from 
volcanic  sources,  or,  to  a  limited  extent,  from  the  same  causes  operating  to 
form  the  true  coal,  as  the  Permian  coal  immediately  above  the  Carboniferous 
has  been  formed. 

We  have  thus  stated  briefly  the  reasons  why  coal  may  not  be  found  in 
aU  countries,  since  the  Carboniferous  era  existed  through  a  comparative 
lengthy  period  of  time,  and  seems  to  have  flourished  cotemporaneously  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth;  and  we  might  expect  to  find  the  conditions,  as  set 
forth  in  the  two  first  propositions,  viz.:  vegetation  and  basins  of  water 
in  many  portions  of  the  world  where  coal  does  not  exist.  We  therefore 
cannot  expect  to  find  extensive  fields  of  coal,  or  any  true  coal  of  the  Car- 
boniferous period,  where  all  the  before-mentioned  conditions  do  not  exist. 

We  do  not  expect  to  find  great  deposits  of  the  true  coal  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  or  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  Southern  Continent,  or  even  north  of  the  great  lakes.  But  coal 
may,  and  does,  exist  in  all  the  regions  named,  as  it  exists  in  the  same  cha- 
racter of  rocks,  and,  perhaps,  under  the  same  conditions  of  formation  in 
email  basins  of  imperfect  form  along  the  granitic  slopes  of  the  Atlantic, 
m  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina;  or  still 
more  recent  and  more  imperfect  deposits  of  Tertiary  coal  and  lignites  may 
exist  in  extensive  fields,  as  those  which  occupy  so  large  an  area  around  the 
Bocky  Mountains. 
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COAL  FORMATIONS  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

We  include  under  this  head  an  extensive  and  rather  indefinite  r^on, 
extending  from  British  America  to  Mexico. 

This  portion  of  our  continent  is  a  terra  incognita^  in  a  comparative  sense, 
to  the  geologist;  but  the  Palseozoic  formations  are  known  to  exist  around 
those  towering  peaks  of  granite  to  an  indefinite  extent^  either  concealed  by 
the  cretaceous  and  recent  deposits,  or  in  the  obscurity  of  savage  wilds. 
Many  of  our  intrepid  explorers  of  the  West,  however,  have  reported  coal 
along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  numerous  localities  are  pointed 
out,  from  the  Black  Hills  in  the  North,  across  the  Platte  and  Arkansas 
Rivers,  to  the  Eio  Grande,  where  true  coal  has  been  found. 

Mr.  Elisha  Beadle,  a  miner  of  much  experience  from  Pottsville,  Penn- 
sylvania, mentions  the  existence  of  true  coal  in  the  Black  Hills^  near  Fort 
Laramie,  in  a  letter  published  in  1853. 

He  says  '^the  coal  exists  in  regularly  stratified  sandstones,  while  the 
appearance  of  the  formation  is  much  the  same  as  that  in  Schuylkill  county 
and  in  the  bituminous  fields  of  the  West.^' 

From  a  careful  comparison  of  the  various  descriptions  we  have  received 
of  the  coal  formations  lying  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
we  are  constrained  to  conclude  them  to  be  bituminous  coals,  but  of  an 
indefinite  era.  Whether  they  are  a  continuation  of  the  great  Appalachian 
formations  or  not,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  determine. 

There  appears  to  be  an  immense  formation  of  brown  coal.  Tertiary  coal, 
or  lignite,  lying  between  the  known  and  developed  portions  of  the  true 
Carboniferous  coal  and  the  coal  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  range  is 
immensey>  stretching  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Alis- 
souri,  possibly  extending  to  the  limits  of  the  Palaeozoic  formations  in 
British  America  to  the  north,  and  extending  along  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Mexican  Cordilleras,  and  the  Andes  of  the 
South.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  and  probable  that  our  true  coal  formation 
of  the  East  continues  its  depreciation,  as  we  have  fi*equently  noticed,  until 
it  terminates  in  mere  lignites,  and  the  true  coal  formations  of  the  West 
may  be  independent  basins  of  recent  formation.  The  fiict  of  these  im- 
mense deposits  of  Tertiary  coal  or  lignites  existing  in  the  western  portions 
of  the  great  basin,  would  indicate  the  absence  of  the  necessary  conditions 
required  for  the  formation  of  true  coal;  and  the  thinning  or  depreciation 
of  the  Palaeozoic  strata  in.  that  direction  would  justify  such  a  condosioni 
though  ample  evidence  is  ofiered  of  the  existence  of  a  shallow  sea. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  theory  which  applies  to  the  Western  forma* 
tions,  but  based  on  mere  speculation  in  the  absence  of  geological  know- 
ledge. This  theory  assumes  that  the  true  or  carboniferous  strata  may 
underlie  the  Western  fields  of  bro^vn  coal  and  lignites  and  the  cretaceous 
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MsL  of  the  piairies  of  the  &r  West^  as  the  true  ooals  of  lUinois  underlie 

tbe  Permian  strata.  This  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  though  we  intimated 

ID  a  former  chapter  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  the  palseozoic  strata 

in  a  western  as  well  as  an  eastern  direction. 

The  true  coal  of  the  great  basin  extends  through  Texas  in  a  southern 
direction,  and  run  to  a  point  or  comparatively  narrow  deposit  in  Mexibo. 
It  is  found  in  Coahuila,  New  Leon,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  as  fiir  south  as 
Vera  Cniz  and  Oaxaca.  It  has  been  mined  at  Reveilla,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Salada  River,  about  125  miles  above  Camargo,  by  an  American 
company.  The  coal  is  hard,  bituminous,  and  stratified  with  sandstones. 
It  has  also  been  proved  in  Oaxaca  and  on  the  proposed  route  of  the 
Tehuantepec  Railroad. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  facts  that  the  ancient  Appalachian 
Sea  was  not  confined  to  the  present  North  American  Continent,  but  that 
its  southwestern  borders  were  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains  of 
Mexico  and  Yucatan. 

We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  the  ancient  sea  was  isolated, — ^that  it 
had  no  connection  originally  with  the  Atlantic,  but  has  been  subsequently 
connected  by  the  subsidence  of  the  ancient  coast-ranges  to  the  south. 

This  interesting  scientific  question  cannot  be  determined  without  more 
geological  knowledge  than  we  now  possess  of  the  western  and  southern 
limits  of  the  great  basin. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  COALa 

Coal  exists  at  various  localities  along  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Russian 
America  to  Patagonia,  and  is  now  mined  to  a  limited  extent  in  Vancouver's 
Island,  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  California,  at  Panama,  in  New 
Granada,  and  at  the  towns  of  Lota,  Lotilla,  and  Coronel,  in  Chili.  But 
all  these  coals  are  of  later  date  than  the  true  Carboniferous,  and  appear  to 
be  the  production  of  periods  from  the  Jurassic  to  the  Tertiary.  They  are 
of  all  grades  of  the  bituminous  class,  from  the  mineral  pitch,  or  asphaltum, 
to  the  natural  coke.  The  veins  or  seams  are  generally  thin  and  unreliable, 
and  subject  to  the  imperfections  natural  to  all  coals  of  recent  formations. 
Bat,  under  present  circumstances,  these  deposits  of  coal  are  invaluable  to 
the  commerce  of  the  Pacific. 

The  coal-mines  of  Panama  are  worked  by  several  English  and  American 
companies  almost  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  ocean-steamers  of  the 
Pac^a  The  ooal  is  of  a  soft,  bituminous  character,  and  is  much  inferior 
to  the  English  and  our  Cumberland  steam  coals. 

Though  ooal  exists  at  intervals  along  the  entire  Pacific  coast,  it  is  only 
worked  at  two  prominent  points  south  of  California,  yiz.t  Panama  and  at 
the  Chilian  mines  in  the  northern  portion  of  Araucania.    The  mines  in 
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Chili  are  located  at  the  towns  or  bays  of  Lota,  Lotilla,  and  Coronel^  which 
lie  about  200  miles  north  of  Valdivia.  The  coal  area  is  comparatively 
extensive,  but  the  seams  are  generally  thin  and  frequently  terminate 
abruptly.  Their  dip  is  irregular  or  undulating,  and  mining  operations  are 
conducted  by  both  shaft  and  drift.  A  considerable  coal  tifule  is  done  here, 
and  sailing-vessels  are  constantly  being  laden  for  various  ports  on  the 
Pacific,  and  passing  steamers  generally  supply  themselves  here.  The  coal 
is  soft,  and  burns  rapidly  with  great  flame  and  smoke,  but  leaves  only  a 
moderate  residuum  and  makes  no  clinker.  This  coal  costs  about  six 
dollars  per  ton  on  board ;  while  anthracite  is  now  (1865)  worth  twenty 
dollars  per  ton  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  mines  of  Lota  are  the  most  extensive,  and  produce  about  10,000 
tons  per  month  under  the  management  of  experienced  English  miners. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  production  of  the  Lotilla  and  Ck)ronel  mines,  of 
which  we  have  no  data. 

Of  the  coal  of  Brazil  and  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  South  America  but 
little  is  known,  though  it  is  said  to  exist  in  numerous  localities,  and  the 
configuration  of  the  interior  basins  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  existence 
of  coal  if  the  geological  conditions  are  fiivorable. 

We  may  anticipate  many  valuable  results  from  the  present  scientific 
expedition  of  Prof.  Agassiz  and  his  party  to  South  America.  They  visited 
the  rich  and  magnificent  region  of  the  Amazon,  equal,  perhaps,  to  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  which  has  hitherto  been  as  a  sealed 
book  to  science  and  the  world. 


EUROPE. 

In  an  accompanying  table,  on  page  86,  we  gave  the  coal  area  of  the 
principal  coal-producing  countries  of  Europe,  and  shall  not,  in  this  chapter, 
attempt  a  description  of  their  old  and  celebrated  mines;  but  we  propose  to 
devote  the  following  chapters  to  that  purpose.  We  may  here  notice,  how- 
ever, the  exceedingly  limited  area  of  the  Eiux)pean  coal-fields  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  United  States.  The  whole  of  Europe,  comprising  a 
total  area  of  3,758,000  square  miles,  has  less  than  10,000  square  miles  of 
coal-producing  area;  while  the  United  States,  with  3,000,000  square  miles 
of  territory,  has  over  200,000  square  miles  of  productive  coal  area.  Yet^ 
limited  as  the  coal  area  of  Europe  is,  the  islands  of  Great  Britain,  with  a 
total  territory  of  121,000  square  miles,  contain  more  than  half  the  coals  of 
Europe.  The  proportion  of  coal  in  Europe  is  about  one  square  mile  of 
coal  to  every  375  of  territory;  while  the  proportion  of  England  is  ^, 
or  one  square  mile  of  coal  to  every  20  square  miles  of  territory.  The 
proportion  of  the  United  States  is  ^,  or  one  of  coal  to  every  15  of 
territory. 


THE  OTTmiAS  EMPISE. 


THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIBE. 


The  coal  of  Tnrkey  is  principally  in  Asia  Minor,  bnt  partly  in  Europe, 
and  liea  along  the  shores  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  distributed 
over  a  range  of  180  miles  along  these  seas  and  tho  Archipelago. 


It  appears  to  have  a  wide  distribution  in  this  part  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  The  localities  where  it  is  found  are  at  Amastra  and  Erckli,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  Vivan,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  Scala  Nova,  on  the  Archi- 
pelago, about  forty  miles  irom  Smyrna,  and  Rodosto,  in  Iloumclia. 

The  constituents  of  this  coal,  as  analyzed  by  Prof.  Hitchcock  and  others, 
are: — 

Bluk  Sra.    Harmon.    BonmcliiL. 

GaaeouB  matter 31.80         52.00         48.00 

Fixed  carbon 62.40        40.60        4T.00 

Ashes 6.80  7.50  5.00 

The  coal  of  the  Black  Sea  appears  to  belong  to  the  tme  coal  formation 
of  the  Carboniferous  era.  It  rests  on  the  millstone  grit,  which  ia  supported 
by  the  limestone.  The  coal  of  Boumolia  and  Marmora,  however,  has 
beeo  pronotmced  inferior,  and  either  belong  to  a  later  formation  or  exist 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  true  coals.  The  region  is  mijch  disturbed  and 
irT^;{ilar;  the  dip— varying  from  20"  to  perpendicular — is  sometimes  even 
inverted  and  crushed, — ^the  effects  of  crust-movements  subsequent  to  the 
coal  formation. 

The  coal  of  Erekli  and  vidni^,  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  mined  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  under  KogUsh  management.  Some  five  or  six  seams  of 
coal  have  been  developed,  ranging  from  five  to  twelve  feet  thick;  but 
others  are  known  to  exist,  and  one  twenty  feet  thick  has  been  discovered. 
These  mines — ^the  Coaloo  mines,  near  Erekli — produced  in  1^5-t  about 
20,000  tons  per  annum,  principally  for  the  use  of  tlie  combined  English 
ud  Frtmch  fleets  then  operating  in  the  Black  Sea.    Preparations  were 
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being  made  to  produce  lOO^OOO  tons  per  annnm.  The  cost  was  estimated 
at  about  six  dollars  per  ton  on  board. 

There  is  a  singular  circumstance  existing  in  connection  with  the  coals 
of  Alijasah, — about  eight  miles  from  Erekli, — ^where  several  seams^  from 
four  to  five  feet  thick^  exist.  The  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  these  seams  are 
disrupted  or  broken,  and  large  fissures  are  filled  with  asphaltum,  or  bitu« 
minous  coal,  apparently  of  a  later  date  than  the  coals  with  which  it  is 
found,  the  result,  undoubtedly,  of  the  subterranean  carbon  oils  becoming 
solidified  in  those  cracks. 

Specimens  of  twenty  varieties  of  Turkish  coal  were  received  at  the 
Great  English  Exhibition.  Some  of  these  came  from  other  localities  than 
those  named,  and  among  others  we  may  mention  Moldavia,  Monastir, 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  Tripoli. 

ASIA. 

There  are  but  few  other  localities  of  which  we  have  available  data, 
where  coal  has  been  developed. 

We  only  know  that  extensive  fields  of  the  true  Carboniferous  formations, 
both  bituminous  and  anthracite,  exist  in  the  vast  Chinese  Empire,  which 
contains  5,000,000  square  miles  of  territory. 

Mining  is  conducted  in  a  primitive  manner^  as  it  was  originally  in  Eng- 
land, or  as  late  as  1840-1850  in  some  portions  of  that  island,  but  in  a 
more  Christian  and  civilized  manner.  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,, 
women  and  girls  were  employed  to  transport  the  coals  to  the  surface;  but  in 
China  only  men  and  boys  are  employed  in  this  operation,  which,  however 
slow  and  behind  the  age,  is  rather  in  advance  of  that  civilized  people,  who, 
about  the  same  time,  forced  opium  upon  the  Celestials  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

The  English  nation,  however,  has  nobly  atoned  for  some  of  its  past 
errors,  and  has  sent  civilization,  liberty,  and  light  to  the  uttermost  comers 
of  the  earth :  if  sometimes  at  the  cannon's  mouth  or  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  valued  and  appreciated.  The  exclusive 
and  semi-barbarous  Celestials,  with  their  genealogy  almost  direct  fit>m 
Noah,  and  their  population  of  400,000,000,  are  less  powerful  than  the 
English  in  physical  force  or  material  resources,  and  utterly  in  the  dark  in 
r^ard  to  science  and  the  arts.  We  may  attribute  this  wonderful  ascend- 
ency and  increase  of  wealth  and  material  power,  first,  to  the  enlightening 
and  civilizing  influence  of  religion,  and  secondly,  to  the  consequent  intel* 
ligence  which  has  developed  her  resources  of  coal  and  iron. 

Coal  is  known  to  exist  in  Hindostan,  on  the  Granges,  and  is  mined  to 
some  extent  by  the  British  in  India;  but  too  little  has  been  developed  to 
enable  us  to  make  our  data  interesting  or  valuable.  We  merely  glance  at 
those  distant  localities  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  distribution  of  coal; 
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and  we  may  here  simply  mentioa  the  &ct  of  the  existence  of  coal  in  Africa 

bong  reported  by  Livingstone  and  other  explorers  of  the  interior  of  that 

vast  and  mideveloped  continent. 

But  the  geology  of  that  oouotry,  Fm.  Ifl. 

>BS  &r  aa  we  are  yet  informed^  ia 

not  &vorab1e  to  the  existence  of 

coal.     It  is  fbulid  at  the  month 

of  the  Zambezi,  and  at  nomerons 

points  on  the  extensive  African 

coasts ;  but  we  believe  it  is  no- 

iFhere  mined  to  any  extent. 


THE  COALS  OF  AD8TRALU. 

The  ooal  formations  of  Aa»- 
tialia  are  as  peculiar  aa  most  of 
its  prodactions.     It  will  be  no- 
ticed   tbat    the    conl-scams  are 
beneath  the  conglomerate,  instead 
of  above  it,  and  that  the  heavy 
nndstooes    corresponding   with 
the  "old  red"  are  the  superior 
instead   of   the   inferior  strata. 
The  fi^siliferous  sandstone,  upon 
which  the  coal  formations  rest,    2 
appears  to  be  of  the  Devonian 
system ;  but  there  is  still  a  great    ^ 
diversity  of  opinion  in  r^ard  to 
the  age  of  the  Australian  coal. 
Sevoal  eminent  geologists  place  jq 
tl  among  the  Hubcarboniferoos 
rocks,  or  &lse  measures,  beneath  . 
our  trae  coal  formation.    Others    5 
place  it  ID  the  Permian  forma- 
tion, or  above  the  true  coa!  mea-     a 
Eurcfl;  while  many  practical  men 
ire  inclined  to  place  it  among 
the  productions  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous  era.     But   it  is   evident, 
from  the  thin  and  rather  uncer- 


tain character  of  the  seams,  and  their  position  below  the  conglomerates  and 
beavy  aondstooes,  that  the  coal  of  the  New  South  Wales  formation  belongs 
to  the  lower  oosl  aeries  of  the  English,  or  our  proto-<]arboniferous  era. 
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The  Carboniferous  limestone  has  been  discovered  some  distance  in  the 
interior,  but  its  position  in  relation  to  the  coal  had  not  been  determined. 
There  is  some  probability  that  it  is  synonymous  with  the  conglomerate, 
which  exists  above  the  coal,  since  this  rock  is  made  up  of  fragments,  and 
is  much  the  same  as  our  conglomerate  where  it  commences  its  metamor- 
phism  into  lime. 

Immediately  over  the  "Sidney  Sandstone"— ^which  is  from  1000  to  1400 
feet  thick — an  immense  deposit  of  slates  and  shales,  intercalated  with  thin 
coal-bands,  is  found  in  all  the  basins  or  depressions  of  the  great  sandstone. 
This  may  be  the  true  coal  formation;  but  Nature,  having  exhausted  her 
stores  of  carbon  at  an  earlier  period,  produces  but  barren  measures  now. 

The  existence  of  coal  in  the  up})er  measures  is  doubtful  though  the 
developments  are  but  limited.  What  may  yet  be  found  in  the  interior  of 
tliis  vast  continent — island  we  can  scarcely  call  an  area  of  3,120,000  square 
miles — it  is  impossible  to  say. 

But  the  fact  that  this  coal  formation — always  beneath  the  Sidney  sand- 
stone*— is  found  extensively  over  a  great  portion  of  Australia,  leads  us  to 
conclude  it  to  be  the  chief  coal  formation  of  that  country.  If  the  coal 
existed  above  the  sandstone  in  any  valuable  quantity,  it  would  have  been 
discovered  at  some  of  the  many  localities  where  the  lower  formation  is 
developed. 

The  coal  area  of  New  South  Wales,  or  that  portion  of  it  near  Sidney, 
on  the  Hunter  River,  and  Woolongong,  on  the  Nepean  River,  is  computed 
at  16,000  to  16,000  square  miles.  But  this  coal,  accompanied  by  the  great 
Sidney  sandstone,  is  also  found  at  Victoria,  in  Western  Australia,  Kergue- 
len's  Land,  New  Zealand,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  Tasmania.  It  has 
been  found  at  many  points  over  this  wide  range  of  territory, — in  fact,  so 
general  and  extensive  that  the  coal  area  of  Australia  may  yet  vie  with  the 
wide  fields  of  the  United  States.  Of  its  great  extent  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  but  of  its  comparative  commercial  value  there  is  less  certainty. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  the  analysis  and  measures  given  further  on,  that 
this  coal  is  by  no  means  valueless  or  unavailable.  The  seams  are  much 
mixed  Avith  slate  and  dividing  bands,  but  the  coal  is  generally  good  and 
serviceable,  and  of  immense  value  to  the  steam  navigation  and  commerce 
of  that  remote  quarter  of  the  globe. 

A  vast  mountain-chain  bounds  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  some  20 
to  30  miles  inland,  but  is  prominent  from  Tasmania  to  North  Australia,  in 
a  general  north-and-south  direction.     It  is  known  as  the  Blue  Mountains. 


*  Dana  states  this  rock  to  be  soft  and  friable,  and  composed  of  fine  grains  of  qnarti, 
feldspar,  and  mica,  the  quartz  predominating;  colors  of  the  lajers,  white,  grayish,  and 
yellow,  like  ordinary  sand.  Iron  ores  in  the  form  of  sand  and  thin  layers  are  common  to 
this  rock,  and  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  soon  stain  or  redden  the  surface. 
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Its  crest  or  axis  is  of  granite,  and  is  flanked  by  gneiss,  or  metamorphic 
rocks,  pierced  by  syenite,  greenstone,  basalt,  trap,  &c. 

At  some  low  points  the  superincumbent  Sidney  sandstone  overlaps 
both  the  gneiss  and  granite  rocks,  apparently  in  the  ancient  basins,  and 
now  forms  vast  plateaus  or  basins  of  coal  formation ;  but  generally  the 
coal  lies  on  the  sea-feoe  or  Pacific  slopes  of  the  mountain-range.  To  the 
west  of  this  range,  behind  Sidney,  are  the  &mous  gold-regions  of  Aus- 
tralia ;  and  there  we  would  not  expect  to  find  coal.  We  presume,  there- 
fore, the  ooals  of  the  east  are  chiefly  confined  to  this  slope.  In  Western 
and  Middle  Australia  both  the  physical  and  lithological  conformations 
may  be  different. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Sidney  the  strike  is  northeast  and  southwest,  and  the 
coal  generally  exists  in  long  trough-like  synclinals,  bounded  by  sharp 
parallel  anticlinals ;  but  the  dip  is  by  no  means  uniform :  it  ranges  from 
one  to  thirty  degrees,  and  leans  to  every  point  in  the  compass. 

Between  Newcastle  and  Woolongong  (on  the  Hunter  and  Nepean 
Rivers,  south  of  Sidney)  the  basin  is  nearly  150  miles  wide,  in  a  right 
angle  or  transverse  direction  to  the  strike.  Its  extreme  depth  is  calculated 
at  5000  feet,  and  its  average  dip  one  degree ;  but  the  undulations  are  such 
that  abrupt  dips  are  frequently  met  Avith,  and  numerous  trap  dikes,  or 
veins  of  porphyries,  greenstone,  and  basalt,  burst  through  the  formation. 
Those  frequent  volcanic  interruptions  are  "troubles"  to  the  miners,  and 
greatly  impair  the  value  and  productiveness  of  the  coal-field.  In  the 
vicinity  of  those  dikes  the  coal  is  considerably  altered,  and  is  frequently 
changed  to  a  coke. 

COAL-SEAMS. 

We  give  below  several  sections  of  coal-seams  as  worked  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newcastle.  There  seem  to  be  no  identifying  features,  as  the  coal  and 
bands  are  subject  to  frequent  changes. 

COALS  OF  AUSTRALU. 

Section  of  Coal' Seam  No.  1. 

Feet        Inches. 

Top  coal,  bright 0  6 

Band,  clay 0  OJ 

Black  slate 0  4 

Cannel  coal,  coarse. 2  6^ 

"3  7} 

Bottom  or  Yard  Seam  Nb^B. 

Feet        Inches. 

Top  coal,  good 0  4 

Biod,  black  metol 0  4 
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Feet.  Inches. 

Coal,  good 1  1 

Band,  black  metal 0  1 

Goal,  good 1  8| 

1  U 

CodlrSeam  No.  2, 

Feet  Inchei. 

Gh)od  coal 2  6 

Goal  and  slate 0  3 

Good,  bright  coal 0  2J 

Metal  band 0  7 

Good,  bright  coal 0  7 

Dirty  Seam  No,  -^ 

Feet  Incliet. 

Top  coal,  not  worked 1  6 

Good  coal 0  6 

Band,  gray  metal 0  2 

Good  coal 0  10 

Fire-clay 0  6 

Good  coal 0  4 

Band,  black  clay 0  8 

Good  coal 1  6 

"5  "e" 

Coal-Seam  No.  3, 

Feet  Inches. 

Goal,  good 2  2 

Slate  and  coal 2  0 

Good  coal 1  3 

Blue  slate  and  coal 1  0 

Good  coal 2  10 

"9  "3 

Coal' Seam  No,  J^ 

Feet  Inches. 

Boof,  mixed  metal 1  7 

Goarse  coal : 0  6 

Band 0  6 

Coarse,  splinty  coal 2  2} 

Band ^ 0  J_ 

4  9i 

Good  coal 8  7 

Glay  band 0  2 

Good  coal •....  1  2 

8  Tj 


Not  worked 
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Burwood  Seam  No,  3. 

Fe«t.       Inehet. 
Top  coal,  not  worked 3  0 

Fire-clay,  not  worked 2  2 

6  ¥ 

Good  coal 2  l\ 

Fire-clay  band 0  2J 

Good  coal 0  4| 

Band , 0  2J 

Good  coal 2  4 

10  5" 

Dip,  4*^  west. 

ANALYSIS  OF  COALS. 

Coke.  Gafl.  Ash.  Salphnr. 

Seam  No.  1 69.10  30.90  6.64  7.13 

Seam  No.  2 64.88  36.22  6.52  7.60 

Seam  No.  3 67.60  32.40  4.16  7.03 

Seam  No.  4 , 71.90  28.10  4.00  7.20 

Seam  No.  5 75.50  24.50  6.60  721 

As  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  above  analysis,  in  re- 
gard  to  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  we  give  the  analysis  in  a  different  form,  as 
made  in  England.  Carbon  82.39,  hydrogen  5.32,  nitrogen  1.23,  sulphur 
1.70,  oxygen  8.32,  ash  2.04. 

The  amount  of  coal  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle  during  1857  is 
reported  at  250,000  tons. 

There  are  many  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  geology  of  Aus- 
tralia, with  which  we  might  extend  this  chapter;  but,  having  devoted  con- 
siderable space  to  its  coal  formations,  we  must  be  content  with  a  few  closing 
remarks,  and  dismiss  for  the  present,  or  perhaps  altogether,  those  distant 
and  misty  panoramic  scenes  which  we  have  been  so  rapidly  reviewing. 

A  COMPARISON. 

At  the  first  glance,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  the  coals  of  Australia  but 
thin  and  poor  in  comparison  with  the  coal  formations  of  the  true,  or  Car- 
boniferous, era;  but,  on  closer  inspection,  we  find  them  by  no  means  con- 
temptible or  insignificant  when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  true  bituminous 
coals  of  England  or  our  Western  coal-fields.  Our  large  anthracite  veins 
are  an  exception,  and  are  superior  to  all  others. 

There  are  more  seams  in  the  true  coal  measures,  but  their  average  thick- 
ness is  not  greater  than  the  Australian,  and  we  may  perhaps  be  safe  in 
itatii^  the  thickness  of  intervening  or  intercalated  slates  and  bands  to  be 
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but  little  in  excess  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  coal. '  We  refer  the 
reader  to  the  description  of  the  English  coal-fields  in  the  following 
chapters. 

The  value  of  the  AiLstralian  coals  does  not,  however,  depend  entirely  on 
their  thickness  or  the  economy  with  which  they  can  be  mined.  It  is  the 
locality  and  remoteness  from  all  sources  of  supply  which  increases  their 
value,  since  they  are  comparatively  pure  and  serviceable.  If  they  cost  one 
or  two  shillings  per  ton  more  at  the  pit's  mouth  than  the  English  coals, 
that  additional  cost  is  trifling  when  compared  with  the  transportation  of 
fuel  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  a  distance  of  13,000  miles. 

It  would  be  as  much  as  an  ordinary  steamship  could  do  to  carry  her 
coals  without  other  freight  for  a  trip  from  London  to  Australia  and  back , 
but  the  existence  of  available  coal  at  both  places  alters  the  case  very  much. 
In  this  view,  and  in  consideration  of  the  increasing  demands  for  fiiel  in 
that  vast,  remote,  and  strange  country,  the  existence  of  coal  is  really  a 
providence. 

Note. — Most  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  Australian  coal-fields  were  obtained  from  an 
admirable  paper  on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Henrj  T.  Plews,  published  in  the  « Transactions 
of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,"  vol.  yI.  1857-58. 
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CHAPTER   VL 

THE  HISTORY  OP  COAL  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Earliest  Notice  of  Coal  in  the  Year  871  b.  o. — Coal  used  bj  the  Early  Britons  and 
Romans — Fossil  Fuel  used  in  England  852  a.  d. — Coal  sent  to  London  in  1240 — First 
taxed  in  1379 — Iron  first  made  with  Pit-Coal  in  1612 — Coke  came  into  General  Use  in 
1740 — Progress  of  the  Coal-Trade — Production — Capital,  Value,  and  Labor — Progress 
of  Inyention  and  Improvement — Locomotive — Davy  Lamp— Mining — Ventilation — Miners 
— Hot  Blast — Cost  of  Iron — Coke — Iron — Steam-Power  in  England — PennsyWania  An- 
thracite— Wyoming  Valley — First  used  by  Blacksmiths — First  used  in  Grates — Opening  of 
Trade  of  Wyoming — Avenues — Shipments — The  Lehigh  Region — Discovery  of  Coal — 
The  Lehigh  Coal-Mine  Company — Stone-Coal — First  sent  to  Philadelphia — First  Success- 
ful Introduction  as  a  Fuel — Great  Coal-Quarry —First  Railroad — Schuylkill  Region — 
Nicho  Allen — Col.  George  Shoemaker — White  &  Ilazzard  —  "Let  it  Alone" — Openinpj 
of  the  Coal-Trade  on  the  Schuylkill — Development  of  the  Mines — The  Middle  Coal-Field 
— Cumberland — Western  Coals. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF   COAL   IN   ENGLAND. 

We  propose  in  the  present  chapter  to  present  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
history  and  development  of  coal,  confining  ourselves  almost  exclusively  to 
the  older  coal-fields  of  England,  and  to  the  early  history  of  our  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite  regions:  the  first  presenting  the  earliest  data  and  the 
greatest  present  magnitude;  the  second  presenting  to  us  the  most  interest- 
ing features  and  promising  the  greatest  future  importance. 

In  the  early  periods  of  civilization,  before  men  congregated  in  cities  and 
towns,  the  products  of  the  forest  were  sufficient  for  their  wants;  but,  with 
the  progress  of  Christianity  and  the  consequent  development  of  intelligence, 
men  became  more  sociable  and  dependent  on  each  other,  and  not  only  found 
pleasure  and  profit  in  the  social  intercourse  and  the  exchange  of  ideas,  but 
also  in  the  exchange  of  labor  and  the  productions  of  labor.  This  led  to 
the  happy  results  of  the  present  day,  when  the  arts  and  sciences  are  mudo 
practically  useful  to  man  and  the  hidden  resources  of  Nature  made  avail- 
able by  their  means.  Thus,  coaly  iron,  and  oil  are  the  developments  of 
modem  times,  and  are  more  the  result  of  true  intelligence  than  prime 
necessity.  Men  lived  in  cities  and  masses  long  ago,  as  they  now  live  in 
China,  yet  did  not,  and  do  not,  avail  themselves  of  those  great  elements 
of  strength  and  power, — not  because  they  were  not  wanted,  but  because 
their  intellectual  attainments  could  not  appreciate  the  bounteous  gifts  of 
Nature  or  convert  them  to  use. 

Cool  exists  in  Syria,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  may  have  been  worked 
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during  the  eariy  ages,  as  we  find  froqncot  allusions  to  "coals  of  fire"  in 
the  Scriptures,  which,  however,  may  us  likely  refer  to  charcoal  aa  ston&- 
coal. 

The  earliest  notice  we  find  of  «/o»ie-eooi  is  B.C.  371,  in  which  Theophras- 
tua,  a  Greek  author,  apeaks  of  Lithanthrax  as  being  found  at  Ellia  and 
used  by  the  smiths  at  that  time. 

But  the  coal-fields  of  England  were  undoubtedly  the  first  to  be  practi- 
cally developed.  Evidences  are  found  which  demonstrate  its  use  by  the 
ancient  Britons  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion ;  and  the  discovery  of  tools 
and  ctxil-cindera  near  the  stations  on  the  Roman  wall  proves  that  it  was 
used  by  them. 

The  first  record  which  has  come  to  light  of  the  use  of  stone-coal  in 
England,  mentions  the  receipt  of  twelve  cart-loads  of  fossil  fuel,  or  pit- 
coal,  by  the  Abbey  of  Petersboro,  a.d.  852.  But  not  until  1180  do  we 
find  any  records  of  regular  mining.  At  this  date,  however,  several  teases 
or  grants  are  recorded,  in  the  books  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  of  mines 
in  the  county  of  Durham.  In  1240  coal  was  first  sent  to  Loudon,  and  in 
1300  considerable  quantities  were  used  by  smiths,  brewers,  and  others. 

In  1379  the  first  government  tax  was  laid  on  coal;  and  from  that  time 
until  the  eighteenth  century,  or  1831,  the  tax  was  frequently  chauged,  the 
lowest  named  being  a  duty  of  one  shilling  per  chaldron,  and  the  highest 
ten  shillings  per  chaldron  ou  all  coals  sent  beyond  sea. 

In  1831,  after  a  continuation  of  400  years,  the  tax  was  repealed.  The 
higliest  liome-tax,  perhaps,  was  during'  the  great  French  wars,  when  it 
^vas  nine  shillings  and  fourpence  per  chaldron. 

In  1612  the  firet  patent  for  making  iron  with  pit-coal  was  granted  to 
Simon  Sturtevant,  at  which  time  it  was  claimed  that  about  throe  tons  per 
furnace  per  week  could  be  made  witli  coal;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
Sturtevant  met  witli  any  success.  Dudley  again  made  the  attempt,  and 
obtained  j»atenta  in  1G19  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  with  pU-eoal  in 
Worc-estershire.  But  poor  Dudley  lost  all  his  propert;^'  and  w'as  imprisoned 
for  debt  in  his  endeavors  to  perfuct  a  process  which  has  since  been  made 
80  successful. 

We  do  not  read  of  any  further  attempts  at  the  mann&ctnre  of  pig-iron 
in  the  blast-furnace  with  pit-coal  until  1713,  when  a  Mr.  Darby,  of  Cole- 
brook  Dale,  apjiears  to  have  used  it  successfully.  In  1747  we  learn  that 
cast  iron,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  cannon,  was  made  with  pit-coal, 
and  that  both  coal  and  iron  were  brought  out  of  the  same  mine. 

In  1700  the  number  of  blast-furnaces  in  England  appears  to  liave  been 
about  sixty-four,  iising  charcoal  as  a  fuel,  and  were,  consequently,  located 
more  with  reference  to  a  supply  of  wood  than  any  other  consideration. 
Sussex  had  the  greatest  numljcr;  there  were  some  in  Kent,  and  a  few  in 
tlie  midland  counties  and  along  the  AVelsh  borders.    But  about  1740,  when 
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the  change  of  fuel  from  charcoal  to  coke  took  place  and  was  being  brought 
ahoat,  the  number  of  furnaces  decreased  to  59,  and  the  manufacturing 
interests  were  gradually  removed  from  the  woodland  to  the  coal  dis^icts. 
The  annual  product  of  iron,  about  this  time,  decreased  more  than  one- 
fourth,  and  was  only  17,350  tons ;  but  as  the  use  of  coke  became  general 
and  better  understood,  the  trade  again  increased  to  61,300  tons  in  1788, 
of  which  only  13,000  tons  were  made  with  charcoal,  and  from  that  date  the 
development  of  the  iron-trade  of  England  was  rapid,  as  the  following 
figures  indicate. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  IRON  TRADE  OF  ENGLAND. 

Tons.  . 

*1796,  121  blast  (coke)  furnaces  produced 124,793 

*1802,  163  coke  furnaces  produced 170,000 

*1806,  227  (only  169  in  blast)          "         250,000 

*1820                                                  "         400,000 

*1827, 280  furnaces  in  blast              «         654,000 

1845 1,250,000 

1851 2,500,000 

1864 5,000,000 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  COAL-TRADE  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  records  of  the  coal-production  of  Great  Britain  were  neglected 
during  its  early  development,  and  cannot  be  traced  back  with  any  accuracy 
beyond  the  year  1828. 

We  give  the  coastwise  and  foreign  vend  or  shipments  from  Newcastle,  as 
indicating  the  average  increase  in  the  British  production. 

SHIPMENTS  OF  NEWCASTLE  COAL. 

CoaatwiM.  Foreign.  Total  tona. 

1602 190,000 

1609 214,305        24,956  239,261 

1622 801,786        43,765  345,640 

1630 253,380        36,542  289,922 

NewciuUe  and  Sunderland. 

1660 537,000 

1700 653,000 

1710 660,000 

1750 1,193,457 

1800 2,620,076 

1820 3,403,226 

1840 6,587,384 

1861 10,364,647 

—  ■  —  

♦  Dr.  Ure. 
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During  1861  the  total  production  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  or  the 
Great  Northern  coal-field,  was  21,777,570  tons,  of  which  amount  2,700,000 
tons  lycre  consumed  at  home  or  wasted  at  the  mines  in  fine,  &c. 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

ToUl  torn. 

1845 31,500,000 

1850 50,000,000 

1855 65,000,000 

1860 England 63,870,123 

"  Wales 8,561,021 

«*  Scotland 11,081,000 

"    Ireland 123,070...  83,635,214 

1864*  (of  which  about  86,000,000  were  vended) 90,000,000 

Statistical  Table  of  thr  Capital,  Labor,  Value,  aud  Productions  of  the 

English  Coal-Trade,  1864. 


KamM  of  Districts. 


Durham  and  Northumberland.. 


Niinibor  of  Men 
and    BovM    cni- 

S loved    in    the 
Liuoa. 


Under  ground, 

29.000 
Above  ground, 
7,024 


86,024 


Amount  of  Capi- 
tal emiiloyed  in 
Mining. 


SOo.000,000 


Cuiiihorland 

Yorkshire 

Derbyshire 

Nottinghamshire 

Warwickshire 

Leicestershire 

Worcestershire 

StAffordithire 

Lancashire 

Cheshire 

Shropshire 

Gloucester,  S.  and  DcTon 

Flintshire  and  Anglesca 

Monmouthshire,       Glamorgan- 
shire, and  Pembrokeshire 

Scotland 

Ireland 


136,024 


130,624 


$50,000,000 


Yearly  Prodno- 
tion  of  each  Dis- 
trict, in  Tone. 


15.500,000 


887.000 

7,260.000 

2,466,696 

813,474 

255.000 

489.000 

8,750,000 


YalneofCoalat 
thePitsi 


$80,000,000 


t86,624 


15,811,670 


8.750.000 
9,080,500 
786.500 
1,080.000 
1,492.866 


550,000,000,     16,389,310 


I. 


$55,000,000 


1,143,000 

8,500,000 

7,448,000 

148,750 


$22,000,000 


$28,000,000 


17,239,750 


$25,000,000 


146,4%  $220,000,0001    64,789,789     $100,000,000 


*  The  production  of  the  British  mines,  including  colliery  and  home  consumption,  is  not 
less  than  100,000,000. 

f  The  number  of  hands  b  estimated  for  the  last  three  districts.  The  figures  are  firom 
Hunt's  Statistics. 
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PROGRESS  OP  INVENTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

Previous  to  1660  the  transportation  or  conveyance  of  coal,  both  above 
and  below  ground,  was  done  by  hand  or  by  horse-power,  and  for  a  long 
subsequent  period  much  of  the  conveyance  was  done  in  the  same  manner. 
Women  and  girls  generally  conveyed  the  coals  to  the  surfiuse,  and  horses, 
mules,  or  asses  carried  them  to  the  consumers  in  sacks,  and  still  more  subse- 
quently in  carts.  But  during  1660  wooden  rails  and  trams  were  first  used 
al)ove  ground  at  th^  mines,  and  about  the  same  time  the  steel-mill  was 
iutroduced  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  gaseous  mines. 

Rails  were  not  used  under  ground  until  about  1777,  when  they  first  com- 
menced to  take  the  place  of  sledges  or  **  coaves,"  which,  however,  they 
have  not  yet  entirely  displaced  in  this  country,  since  the  sledges  or  coaves 
were  much  in  use  in.  the  South  as  late  as  1860.  In  1790,  cast  rails  were 
first  used,  and  wrought-iron  rails  in  1815;  from  this  date  improvements 
made  rapid  progress. 

Coal  gas  was  made  use  of  practically,  in  England,  for  light  in  1798  or 
1800.  Steamboats  were  first  introduced  there  in  1812,  though  in  use  in 
America  since  1790,  when  Fitch  made  his  first  trip  on  the  Delaware. 

Steam-power  appears  to  have  been  used  to  a  limited  extent  at  collieries 
in  1714,  but  was  not  generally  or  perhaps  much  in  use  until  1800.  The 
first  locomotive  was  made  by  Trevithick  and  Vivian,  who  were  Cornish- 
men,  in  1804,  and  was  used  on  Merthyr  Tydvil  Railroad  in  South  Wales. 

Stephenson's  first  improved  locomotive  was  put  in  use  in  1814,  but  was 
not  used  on  public  railways  until  1825,  when  the  Stockton  &  Darlington 
line  was  opened.  The  Stephenson  and  Davy  safety-lamps,  for  use  in  fiery 
or  gaseous  mines,  were  invented  or  perfected  for  use  in  1815;  and  from 
tbis  date  the  development  or  increase  of  the  English  coal-trade  has  been 
very  great. 

The  improvement  in  mining  and  ventilation  has  also  kept  pace  with  the 
invention  and  demands  of  the  times.  Formerly,  coal  was  dug  in  open 
pits  along  the  outcrops  of  the  seams.  Deeper  pits  were  subsequently  sunk 
to  water-level,  or  drifts  were  driven  horizontally  on  the  coal,  and  the  coal 
conveyed  to  the  surfiice  on  the  backs  of  women  or  girls ;  but  no  system  or 
order  of  mining  or  ventilation  was  pursued.  We  presume  the  mode  gene- 
rally pursued  in  the  Southern  States  to  be  a  pretty  correct  model  of  tlie 
old  English,  since  both  were  conducted  on  primitive  principles. 

On  the  introduction  of  steam  machinery  and  the  consequent  opening  of 
deeper  an^  comparatively  extensive  mines,  improvements  became  necessary, 
and  the  '^  pillar  and  stall"  and  a  system  of  natural  ventilation  was  first 
adopted.  This  mode  is,  or  was,  much  the  same  as  that  now  in  use  at  the 
anthracite  mines  of  Pennsylvania.  But  by  this  mode  of  mining  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  coal  was  lost,  from  the  inability  to  secure  the 
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coal  in  tlic  pillars  by  "robbing,"  in  conacqucQco  of  the  crushiag  weight  of 
the  fop  faiising  an  nbandonmeut  of  the  "face,"  or  by  the  "creeping"  of  the 
bottom  preventing  accesa. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  devise  s  Ijetter  system  of  miniDg  for  the  eteep 
veins  of  the  anthracite  regions,  though  the  present  mode  is  eusceptible  of 
much  improvement.  But  in  the  flat  eeoraa  or  low  basins  of  England  there 
were  both  the  means  and  the  want  of  imprnveraent.  The  rainea  were  deep 
and  gaseous,  and  the  seams  generally  thin  and  comparatively  unproductive: 


tlierofbre  an  improved  aystpm  of  ventilation  was  demanded,  and  it  became 
a  mutter  of  importance  in  the  economy  of  mining  to  produce  as  much  coal 
08  possible  fiom  a  given  area. 

In  this  connection  we  cannot  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  various 
miKle.s  of  mining  and  \'entilatiug  as  adopted  at  different  times  in  the 
Knglish  mines,  from  tho  "pillar  and  stall"  and  the  "board  and  pillar"  to 
the  "Ixiard  and  wait,"  or  the  "  long  wall,"  as  now  ^nerally  iu  use,  or  the 
modes  of  splitting  and  crossing  the  air,  as  now  u.wd.  AVe  shall  refer  to 
those  subjects  under  their  appropriate  heads.  But,  to  give  a  concise  liistory 
of  the  progress  of  the  times,  wp  nuiy  state  the  result  of  the  improvement 
In  mining  hns  Ijcen  a  saving  of  one-third  more  coal  than  could  be  obtained 
by  the  old  moile  or  that  now  generally  iu  use  in  thia  countrj-;  while  the 
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improvements  in  ventilation  enable  them,  and  also  ourselves,  to  course 
from  40,000  to  150,000  cubic  feet  of  air*  i^r  minute  through  the  mine, 
when  we  could  only  force  from  1000  to  10,000  feet  by  the  old  and  natural 
processes. 

The  first  mode  of  ventilation  used  was,  of  course,  "natural,"  caused  by 
elevating  the  "upcast,"  or  exit,  alx)ve  the  "downcast,"  or  inlet.  The  next 
mode  appears  to  have  been  by  means  of  "waterfalls,"  creating  a  moving 
column  of  air  by  the  means  of  falling  water  into  the  mine  or  shaft.  The 
third,  and  that  now  generally  in  use,  is  the  "  furnace,"  which  creates  a 
diaft  by  rarefaction,  causing  a  rapid  exit  of  the  vajxirs  or  foul  air  of  the 
mine,  and  a  consequent  influx  to  fill  the  partial  vacuum.  The  fourth  may 
1^  gtyled  "the  steam-jet,"  caused  by  the  momentary  impulse  of  rushing 
iteam  against,  or  in,  the  moving  column  of  escaping  air,  M'hich,  of  course, 
increaflea  the  movement  at  the  point  of  vent;  but  in  deep  shafts  the  effects 
are  loaty  or  partially  so,  before  the  column  reaches  its  exit,  from  the  fiict 
diat  the  steam  loses  its  elasticity  the  moment  it  condenses.  Steam  acts  like 
a  wiie  apriog,  losing  its  power  as  soon  as  its  ehisticity  is  destroyed  or  at 
mCi  iriiich  is  quite  the  reverse  of  the  furnace  mode  of  ventilation. 

The  fifth  and  last  mode  of  ventilation  we  shall  mention  is  "mechanical," 
cnnd  bj  the  operations  of  a  fim  or  other  machinery,  which  draws  the  foul 
air  fiom  the  mines,  and,  consequently,  the  atmospheric  air  fills  its  place. 
nSm.  mode' we  tliink  the  most  perfect  in  use,  and  Ls  now  fast  su]>erseding 
alledwcB. 

Eboe  the  age  of  improvement  has  not  gone  by,  we  may  mention  a  latc^ 
invention  in  the  economy  of  mining  which  may  llilrly  1k'  classc<l  with  the 
most  important  of  the  jKLst  or  prcsi'nt  in  this  rcspiMt, — the  application  of 
madiinery  to  the  work  of  mining  in  pla(*e  of  the  thousands  of  men  who 
DOW  dig  our  coal  by  the  most  tciiious  and  slavish  liilnyr  known. 

A  great  many  coal-cutting  machines  arc  now  in  successful  use,  driven  or 
operated  by  steam,  water,  or  compressed  air.  Their  universal  application 
to  all  bituminous  or  nKnlcratcly  flat  veins,  where  mining  is  extensively 
carriwl  on,  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  Not  only  th(»ir  cheapness  and  supe- 
rior effectiveness  entitle  these  "iron  miners"  to  favor,  but  a  means  is  offere<l 
of  working  smaller  seams,  and  dwpcr,  wanner,  and  more  gasiM)us  l)asins ; 
!*ince  the  air  they  breathe — when  worketl  by  condcnseil  air — improvw 
in^tea<l  of  vitiates  the  mine. 

In  the  process  of  manufacturing  iron,  the  improvements  did  not  cease 
with  the  change  from  chan'r»al  to  coke.  It  was  but  the  dawn  of  the  great 
iron-trade  of  Britain,  and  the  mode  was  as  primitive  as  the  times. 

FurneLces  increased  in  size  and  capacity.     From  5  they  increaseil  to  10 

*  The  quantity  of  air  forced  or  drawn  through  the  Ilt'ttun  colliery,  England,  is  176,000 
cubic  feel  per  minute. 


Llflst  during  1826.  But  the  rapid  increase  from  1790  to  1826  was  small 
in  comparison  with  the  increase  of  proJiiclion  from  1826  to  1850,  or  the 
decrease  in  the  comparative  prices.  Some  of  this  increase  during  the  later 
pcriotl,  as  ill  the  former,  was  owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  furnaces,  the 
improvement  in  machinery,  and  tiie  greater  experience  and  intelligence  of 
the  iron-masters.  But  the  great  improvement,  and  the  one  more  tliao  all 
others  which  has  influenced  the  iron-trade,  was  the  invention  and  appliua- 
tion  of  the  hot  blast. 

Itfl  influence  on  the  coke-iron  was  truly  wonderful,  but  it  was  the  bodI 
of  the  anthracite  blast-furnaces;  withuut  ila  aid  the  hard  stone-coal  of 
Wales  ami  Pennsylvania — the  pure,  natarai  cokes — would  have  been 
unas-ailable  for  the  production  of  iron.^ 

As  an  instance  of  the  great  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  hot  blast  in 
ooke,  we  may  note  the  influence  on  the  productions  of  the  Clyde  Iroo 
Works,  Scotland. 

At  these  works,  in  1829,  the  cost  of  the  coke,  iron,  and  llmestoDe 
rc(iuired  to  produce  one  ton  of  iron  by  cold  blast  M-.ts  £.i  4s.;  but  in  1833, 
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when  the  hot  blast  was  in  full  operation, — liaving  been  introduced  in  1831^ 
— ^with  a  temperature  of  612°  Fahr.,  the  cost  of  making  the  ton  of  pig, 
including  labor,  &c,  fell  to  .£3  69. ;  while  the  productions  of  the  furnaces 
were  nearly  doubled.  The  cost,  however,  of  pig  iron  in  Great  Britain  has 
been  put  at  £%  or  $10,  per  ton,  of  late  years. 

In  1850  the  cost  at  Merthyr,'*'  in  Wales,  is  given  at  <£3  0«.  5(2.;  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  at  X2  17^.  9c/. 

ThegrosB  nmke  of  coke  in  Great  Britain  in  1860  is  estimated  at  6,000,000 
tons;  of  this  amount,  2,500,000  were  the  products  of  the  Northern  coal- 
iidd  in  Durham  and  Northumberland.  The  present  gross  production  of 
pig  iroD  in  Great  Britain  is  estimated  to  exceed  5,000,000  tons  per  annum. 
To  pfodooe  this,  not  less  than  from  2}  to  3  tons  of  crude  coal  i>er  ton  are 
required  as  *  mean,  which  would  exhaust  about  3000  acres  of  a  four-foot 
seam  of  coal  per  annum. 

''It  has  been  calculated  that  an  acre  of  coal  four  feet  in  thickness  pro- 
dooes as  much  carbon  as  115  acres  of  full-grown  forest;  and  that  a  bushel 
of  coaly — 84  pounds,— consumed  carefully,  is  capable  of  raising  70,(J00,0<X) 
poondB  one  fiK)t  high ;  and  that  the  combustion  of  two  ]K>unds  of  coal 
gives  oat  pow^  sofficient  to  raise  a  man  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
15^688  feet  high. 

''The  aggregate  steam-power,  estimated  at  83,635,214  horse-power,  of 
Great  Britun  and  Ireland  alone,  is  calculated  as  equal  to  400  millions  of 
men,  or  equal  to  twice  the  power  of  the  adult  working  {)opulation  of  the 

globe."t 
Wonderfiil  as  it  may  seem,  the  above  calculation  is  practical ;  and  we 

have  no  doubt  but  Great  Britain  really  possesses  a  dynamic  strength  in 
iron  and  ooal  to  the  extent  named,  since  we  always  calculate  one  horse- 
power as  equal  to  the  physical  strength  or  exertion  of  seven  men,  which 
would  give  a  hboring  force  of  over  585,000,000  of  men.  To  this,  even 
tiie  vast  population  of  China  is  insignificant  as  a  physical  i)owcr  or  an 
industrial  and  productive  force;  but  when  it  comes  to  forcing  a  steamship 
of  20,000  tons  across  the  Atlantic  at  the  rate  of  300  miles  i>cr  day,  or  a 
train  of  400  persons  at  a  speed  of  60  miles  an  hour,  there  is  no  comjmrison 
in  brute  force. 


ElBLY   niSTOBY  AND  DEVELOPME!JT  OP  THE  ANTHRACITE  REGIONS  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  early  history  of  ooal  in  America  is  much  less  ol)scure  and  uncertain 
than  its  histoiy  in  England,  for  obvious  reasons.     In  fact,  the  printers 

*  Cold  blast  18  »till  uiied  at  Mcrthyr, — a  seeming  contradiction  to  the  hot-blast  theory, 
bat  this  will  be  explained  further  on. 
t  North  of  EogUmd  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  toI.  zii.,  p.  1G2. 
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themBelves  were  among  the  pioneers  of  our  coai-miues:  first  to  advocata 
the  value  of  coal,  first  to  embark  in  its  developaicDt,  and  first  to  chronicle 
its  success ;  though  we  cannot  say  tliey  were  tlio  first  to  profit.  We  may 
notice  the  examples  of  Cist,  Miner,  and  Baniian,  whose  names  appear 
prominent  in  the  early  history  of  antlinuiite  coal,  and  to  whom  we  shall 
refer  in  the  following  pages. 

Though  tlie  anthracite  coals  of  Pennsylvania  were  the  first  of  our  coals 
to  acquire  prominence  or  reputation,  they  were  not  the  first  to  be  discovered 
or  worked  in  this  country. 

The  bituminous  coals  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  were  the  first  to  be 
developed,  and  enjoyed  a  trade  with  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston 
as  early  as  17S9;  while  it  had  been  used  pretty  extensively  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mines  as  early  as  1775,  and,  during  the  War  of  Independence,  was 
used  at  Westham,  on  the  James  River,  five  miles  above  Richmond,  for  tiie 
manufacture  of  shot,  shell,  &c,  or  until  destroyed  by  the  traitor  Arnold 
in  1781. 

It  must  have  been  discovered  and  worked  as  early  as  1750.  The  writer 
has  seen  oak-trees,  at  least  one  hundred  years  of  age,  growing  on  the  coal- 
banks  of  the  old  excavations,  whit-h,  like  all  the  primitive  dovelopmenta 
of  the  kind,  were  simple  quarries  or  open  cuts  on  tlie  outcrops  of  the  seams. 
Tradition  says  the  coal  of  the  Richmond  field  was  first  discovered  by  a  boy 
who  was  digging  for  "crawfish"  as  Ijait  when  on  a  fishing  excursion. 

THE   WTO-MINQ   VALLEY. 

The  first  nuthcntic  account  we  find  of  the  practieal  use  of  anthracite  coal 
is  in  1768-Gi),  when  it  appears  to  have  been  first  used  by  two  blacksmiths 
from  Connecticut,  by  the  name  of  Goro,  who  had  settled  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley.  This  was  the  first  successful  and  practittil  application  of  stone- 
coal,  or  anthracite,  in  this  countrj',  and  inaugurated  its  use  by  the  smiths 
of  that  region  generally.  Judge  Obadiah  Gore,  one  of  the  brothers  alluded 
to,  subsequently  stated  the  fact  as  set  forth  to  Judge  Jesse  Fell,  of  Wilkes- 
barrc,  who  in  turn  communiratetl  the  interesting  data  to  Silliman's  Journal 
and  Hazanl's  Register.  We  state  this  jwirticularly,  since  tliere  has  been 
some  doubt  as  lo  the  priority  of  development  in  the  several  regions, 

The  discoveiy  of  coal  in  the  AVyomiug  Valley  must  have  been  soon 
after  its  settlement  by  the  "Yankees"  in  1762.  The  coal  crops  out  in  so 
many  places  among  the  rocks  of  the  valley,  and  in  such  conspicuous  locali- 
ties, that  the  early  settlers  could  not  avoid  seeing  it;  and  as  many  of  them 
were  intelligent  men,  and  some  of  them  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the 
bituminous  coalaof  the  mother-country,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  or  strange 
that  the  first  practical  development  should  have  been  in  this  region. 

The  diflieulty  of  igniting  antliracite,  or  of  burning  it  without  an  arti- 
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ficial  blast,  prevented  its  use  p  nernil      n  the  place  ot  wooti    while  the    H 

oLeapness  and  abandance  of  th  8  aa  a  fuel  were  adecj  ate  to  the  wants  of     ■ 
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the  timeB,  and  there  was  no  inducement  tl.r  llu'  iiifr.i.iu.iinn  ul'  mineral 

(ml. 

The  ironsmith — or  "blacksmith,"  aa  we  call  him — has  over  been  the 

pioneer  among  the  useful  niinerab  of  the  earth,  as  he  has  lieen  our  master 

mechanic  from  time  immemorial;  and  lie,  as  usual,  was  quick  to  appreciate 

the  value  of  anthracite. 

''ilO  EARLY    IIISTOBY    AND    IIEVELOPUENT   OF   OOAL.  ^^^^* 

From  the  time  of  Oluuliali  Gore's  first  experiment  in  1768-69,  the  coal- 
trade  of  Wyoming  has  been  atcadily  growing, — imuerceptibly  at  first,  but 
advancing  aiibsequently  with  rapid  strides.  In  1776,  or  at  the  coramcnce- 
ment  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  coal  was  taken  in  arks  from  the  Wyoming 
mines  down  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Government  arsenal  at  Carlisle,  iu 
Pennsylvania,  and  thia  was  continued  during  the  war. 

The  coal  was  mined,  or  rather  quarried,  at  the  locality  now  known  as  the 
Baltimore  or  Hollenback  mines,  above  WiUiesbarre,  and  from  the  old 
"  Smith  Mine,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth. 

The  trade  in  arks  on  the  Susquehanna  seems  to  have  been  continued 
after  the  war,  until  the  completion  of  the  North  Branch  Canal,  but  ex- 
clusively for  the  use  of  smiths  or  forges.  It  was  not  until  1808  that  stone- 
coal  or  anthracite  was  first  used  in  grates  for  domestic  or  other  purposes 
than  the  smithery. 

The  late  Judge  Jesse  Fell  of  Wilkcabarre  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
of  whom  we  have  any  autheutic  record  wlio  used  this  coal  successfully  in 
the  common  grate  or  for  domestic  purposes. 

"He  believed  that  our  coal  could  l>e  burned  in  grates,  He  judged,  cor- 
rectly, that  the  natural  draft  occasionetl  by  a  fire  would  be  sufficient  if  the 
coal  were  only  placed  in  a  proper  position.  It  is  rational  to  believe  that 
tlicse  were  his  views ;  for  his  first  experiment,  known  to  his  descendants 
now  in  town,  was  made  with  a  wooden  gmte,  very  much  in  the  form  of 
tJiose  now  in  use.  It  is  amusing  now  to  think  of  burning  coal  in  a  wooden 
grate;  but  his  logic  and  economy  were  based  on  sound  principles.  He 
reflected,  no  doubt,  that  if  he  could  make  his  fire  burn  so  freely  as  to 
destroy  his  wooden  grate  he  could  then  well  afford  to  make  one  of  iron, 
and  could  do  so  without  fear  of  loss  or  disappointment. 

"  We  know  not  the  result  of  this  first  experiment,  or  any  of  the  particu- 
lars ;  but  the  inference  is  reasonable  that  he  succeeded,  for  his  next  experi- 
ment was  more  public.  One  of  bis  daughters,  the  wife  of  Col.  J.  J. 
Dennis,  lately  deceased,  fold  me  that  •he  well  remembered  the  circum- 
stances attending  it.  The  Judge  was  a  practical  man,  and  something  of  a 
mechanic.  She  recolleetcd  his  going  into  tlie  blacksmith -shop  of  his 
nephew,  Edward  Full,  and  of  his  working  with  him  most  of  the  day 
&shioning  an  iron  grate. 

"  Late  iu  the  afternoon  he  brought  it  home,  and  set  It  up  with  brick,  in 
the  fireplace  of  the  bar-room.  By  evening  he  had  kindled  in  it,  with 
oak  wood,  one  of  the  best  of  coal  fires.  The  interest  this  excited,  and  llie 
many  visits  of  curious  neighbors',  anxious  to  see  a  stone-€oaI  fire,  were  also 
well  remembered  by  Mrs.  Dennis.  I  was  an  inmate  of  her  house  when  thene 
fiict-i  first  came  to  my  knowledge.  I  had  taken  down  from  their  librari-  a 
book  entitkil  '  The  Free-Masou's  Monitor,'  and  found  upon  one  of  its  fly- 
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leaves,  in  the  clear,  bold  handwriting  of  Judge  Fell,  which  I  had  learned 
to  know  from  the  records  of  our  county, — the  following  memoranda:— 

"Feb.  11,  of  Masonry  5808. — Made  the  experiment  of  burning  the 
common  stone-coal  of  the  valley,  in  a  grate,  in  a  common  fireplace  in  my 
house,  and  find  it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  fuel,  making  a  clearer  and 
better  fire,  at  less'expense,  than  burning  wood  in  the  common  way."*" 

"Boroagb  of  Wilkesbarre,  "i 
February  11,  1808.       j 

(Signed,)  Jesse  Fell." 

Following  this  development,  coal  soon  became  a  staple  article  in  the 
vallqr,  and  mining  a  business,  though  but  primitive  at  first.  Coal  sold  in 
Wilkesbarre,  about  1790,  for  domestic  purposes,  in  small  quantities,  at  $3 
per  ton,  and  in  Marietta,  on  the  Susquehanna,  for  $8  to  $9  per  ton,  from 
1810  to  1814.  Previously,  we  presume,  it  must  have  been  higher,  as 
subsequently  it  became  lower. 

The  coal-trade  of  Wyoming  did  not  expand  rapidly  or  increase  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  subsequently  developed  regions  of  the  Lehigh  and  the 
Schuylkill.  The  want  of  avenues  to  the  great  coal-consuming  marts  was 
long  felt  by  the  minera  of  the  Valley. 

Though  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  (now  the  Wyoming)  was  opened  at  a 
comparatively  early  day,  the  markets  in  that  direction  were  limited,  and 
the  vend  but  small.  In  1842  we  find  the  first  statistical  return  as  47,346 
tons.  But  during  the  same  year  205,253  tons  were  sent  from  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Wyoming  coal-field,  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany. 

This  company  had  completed  a  line  of  canal  from  the  Hudson  to 
Honesdale,  Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of  108  miles,  and  a  railroad  15  miles 
long,  over  a  mountain  1000  feet  high,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  7,000,000  of 
dollars,  for  the  sole  object  of  reaching  ihe  coals  of  the  Valley. 

This  great  enterprise  was  completed  m  1829,  and  7000  tons  of  coal  were 
tent  to  New  York  during  that  year.  Since  then  the  shipments  over  this 
line  have  reached  1,561,203  tons  per  annum,  being  the  amount  shipped 
daring  1864.  But  836,792  tons  of  this  amount  were  mined  by  the  Penn- 
nrlvania  Coal  Company,  whose  coal  goes  over  the  same  line. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  capital  originally  invested  by  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company,  it  has  been  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful coal  company  ever  organized.  For  nearly  35  years  its  dividends 
bave  been  large,  and  its  operations  wisely  and  practically  conducted. 

In  1846  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Railroad,  from  the  Lehigh  Canal 
at  White  Haven,  to  a  point  near  Wilkesbarre,  was  opened,  and  5886  tons 


•  £,ecture  on  Mineral  Coal,  bj  V.  L.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  Wilkesbarre. 
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of  coal  sent  over  the  moontains  to  Philadelphia,  tria  this  and  connecting 
lines. 

In  1854  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Bead  was  opened  from 
Scranton  towards  New  York,  connecting  with  the  Jersey  Central.  Over 
this  line  133,963  tons  were  sent  that  year. 

The  North  Branch  Canal  to  the  State  line  north,  and  the  Lackawanna 
&  Bloomsbnrg  Bailroad  leading  south,  were  next  finished.  These  lines 
give  six  outlets  to  the  coal-trade  of  the  Wyoming  region. 

Though  late  in  acquiring  the  means  of  transportation,  the  fiicilities  of 
the  Valley  are  now  greater  than  those  of  any  other  region,  and  its  produc- 
tions are  fast  assuming  overshadowing  proportions  in  comparison  with  the 
trade  of  the  earlier-developed  anthracite  coal  basins.  Below  we  give  the 
shipments  of  these  lines  during  1864,  which  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
shipments  of  1842,  which  were  252,599  tons,  or  those  of  1829,  which 
were  perhaps  less  than  10,000  tons. 

Shipments  of  coal  from  the  Wjfoming  Coal- Field  during  1864^  o^  Ae  hadwg 

lines. 

North  Branch  Canal,  leading  north 156,103 

Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Bailroad,  east  to  Philadelphia .  132^13 

Wyoming  Canal,  leading  south 673,146 

♦Lackawanna  &  Bloomsburg  Railroad,  516,473 300,000 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  via  Delaware  &  Hudson 836,792 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company 924,41L 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Bailroad 1,382,146 

4,304,811 

Note. — ^This  return  is  at  2000  pounds  to  the  ton,  and,  consequently,  will  not  agree  witli 
the  tables  given  elsewhere. 

This  wonderful  increase  has  been  realized  principally  since  1850.  Only 
827,823  tons  were  sent  from  the  Wyoming  r^ion  during  that  year. 

Note. — In  offering  this  brief  and  connected  history  of  the  development  of  our  coal- 
fields, we  can  only  glance  at  the  leading  features,  but  would  here  refer  our  readers  to  the 
detailed  and  local  descriptions,  which  wiU  be  found  under  their  appropriate-  heads  as 
referred  to  in  the  Index  and  chapters. 

LEHIGH  REGION. 

The  discovery  and  practical  development  of  coal  in  the  Lehigh  region  ' 

were  subsequent  to  its  use  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  but  the  coals  of  the  * 

Lehigh  were  the  first  to  realize  a  commercial  value  in  the  Eastern  markets;  ^ 

consequently,  the  Lehigh  coal-trade  heads  the  statistical  column,  though  it  S 

*  This  line  is  a  partial  feeder  to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  and  probably  ^ 
not  more  than  one-half  its  tonnage  can  be  credited  to  the  production  of  the  Talley,  sinos  i. 
part  is  included  in  the  shipments  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Bailroad.  ^ 


and  the  repeaktl  failures  cveu  uikIlt  steajn- boil  era  and  lu  fiimacca  built  to 
bum  bit u ID] nous,  we  are  tempted  to  stato  that  the  miners  of  that  flay  did 
not  know  coal  from  bone  or  iitate,  anJ  that  we  susiiect  they  sent  all  to 
market  as  it  came  from  the  niiHcs,^-<yial,  dirt,  and  impurities.  Such  we 
Mieve  to  be  tlie  chief  reason  why  coal  "  would  not  burn"  in  those  early 
dap,  as  it  19  deemed  a  good  reason  now.  But  let  tie  follow  our  pioneer 
nlnofB  through  their  "sea  of  troubles." 

The  first  disco\'ery  of  coal  on  the  Lehigh  was  in  the  Mauch  Chunk  or 
fiesr  Mountain, — a  continuation  of  the  Sharp  Mountain, — about  nine 
miles  west  of  Mauch  Chunk,  and  where  the  village  of  Summit  Hill  is 
now  located.  Though  denominated  the  "Lehigh  Region,"  this  portion  of 
the  Lehigh  coal  is  in  the  Schuylkill  or  southern  coai-tield,  and  at  its  eastern 
end. 

The  discovery  of  coal  in  this  locality  was  made  during  1791  by  a  jxior 
huiiter  of  the  vicinity, — the  famous  Philip  Glider.  We  will  let  him  tell 
his  o*Ti  story,  or  that  which  is  so  frequently  told  for  him: — 
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^  When  I  first  came  to  these  mountains,  some  years  ago,  I  built  a  cabin 
on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  and  managed,  by  trapping  and  hunting, 
to  support  my  &mily  in  a  rough  way.  Deer  and  bears  were  pretty  thick, 
and  during  the  hunting  seasons  meat  was  plentiful;  but  sometimes  we 
ran  short  of  that,  and  frequently  were  hanl  up  for  such  necessaries  as  could 
only  be  had  by  purchase  with  the  produce  of  the  hunter. 

*'One  day,  after  a  poor  season,  when  we  were  on  short  allowance,  I  had 
unusually  bad  luck,  and  was  on  my  way  home,  empty-handed  and  dis- 
heartened, tired,  and  wet  with  the  rain  that  commenced  falling,  when  I 
struck  my  foot  against  a  stone  and  drove  it  on  before  me.  It  was  nearly 
dusk;  but  light  enough  remained  to  show  me  that  it  was  black  and  shiny. 
I  had  heard  of  *8TONE-ooal'  over  in  Wyomink,  and  had  frequently  pried 
into  the  rocks  in  hopes  of  finding  it.  When  I  saw  the  black  rock,  I  knew 
it  must  be  stone-coal,  and  on  looking  around  I  discovered  black  dirt  and 
a  great  many  pieces  of  stone-coal  under  the  roots  of  a  tree  that  had  been 
blown  down.  I  took  pieces  of  this  coal  home  with  me,  and  the  next  day 
carried  them  to  Col.  Jacob  Weiss,  at  Fort  Allen. 

''A  few  weeks  after  this.  Col.  Weiss  sent  for  me,  and  offered  to  pay  for 
my  discovery  if  I  would  tell  him  where  tlie  coal  was  found.  I  accordingly 
offered  to  show  him  the  place  if  he  would  get  for  me  a  small  tract  of  land  and 
water-power  fi>r  a  saw-mill  that  I  had  in  view.  This  he  readily  promised, 
and  afterwards  performed.  The  place  was  found,  and  a  quarry  opened  in 
the  coal-mountain.  In  a  few  years  the  discovery  made  hundreds  of  for- 
tunes; but  I  may  say  it  ruined  me,  for  my  land  M^as  taken  from  me  by  a 
man  who  said  he  owned  it  before  I  did,  and  now  I  am  still  a  poor  man."* 

Col.  Weiss  took  the  specimen  of  coal  which  he  had  received  from  Ginter 
to  Philadelphia,  and  submitted  it  to  the  inspection  of  men  of  eminence 
and  scientific  attainment,  who  pronounced  it,  after  much  study  and  inves- 
tigation, to  be  stone-coal, — a  fact  which  Philip  had  determined  in  advance. 

John  Nicholson,  Michael  Hillegas,  and  Charles  Cist — an  intelligent 
printer — were  satisfied  of  its  value  and  quality,  and  sent  word  to  GoL 
Weiss  to  satisfy  Ginter,  on  condition  of  his  showing  the  locality  of  the 
coal;  and  this  was  done,  as  before  related  by  Ginter  himself. 

In  the  following  year,  1792,  Hillegas,  Cist,  Weiss,  and  others  formed 
the  "  Lehigh  Coal-Minc  Company,"  and  took  up  about  6000  acres  of  coal 
land,  which  has  since  formed  the  coal  territory  of  the  '^  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company," — formed  by  the  subsequent  amalgamation  of  the  ^ 
Lehigh  Coal-Mine  Company  and  the  Lehigh  Na\1gation  Company.  • 

The  original  company,  composed  of  Robert  Morris  (the  celebrated  finan* 

\ 

*  This  IB  substantially  as  the  story  was  told  by  Ginter  to  a  friend  some  years  after  tht     \ 
discovery.     Of  his  history,  adventures,  or  subsequent  life  we  find  no  data,  and  hare  BCirflr 
heard  whether  he  received  reward  or  employment  from  the  great  company  whose  fomida* 
lions  he  laid.  ^ 
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fSet\  J.  Anthony  Morris,  Cist,  Weiss,  Hillegas,  and  others,  organized  an 
expedition  in  May,  1792,  to  open  the  mines.  Four  miners  and  one  of  the 
company  formed  the  mining  force.  The  coal  was  soon  found  without 
limit,  and  several  tons  were  dug  up.*  There  was  plenty  of  coal,  and  but 
little  trouble  to  mine  or  quarry  it.  But  what  to  do  with  it  was  the 
question.  The  coal  existed  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  mountainous 
n^on,  surroonded  by  unbroken,  primitive  forests,  only  traversed  bv  tlie 
war-paths  of  the  Indians  or  the  courses  of  the  hunters.  The  nearest 
market  was  at  Philadelphia,  over  a  hundred  miles  distant;  and  even  that 
was  a  doubtful  dependence,  since  mineral  coal  of  any  kind  was  but  little 
ascd,  and  anthracite  or  stone  coal  was  then  a  novelty. 

On  becoming  satisfied  of  the  value  and  extent  of  the  coal  deposits,  the 
company  suspended  operations  at  the  mines,  and  commenced  to  operate  on 
public  opinion  and  create  an  interest  and  a  market. 

CoL  Weiss  always  carried  samples  in  his  saddle-bags,  and  never  lost  an 
opportanity  to  introduce  his  stone-coal  to  notice,  or  passed  a  blacksmith 
without  urging  on  him  the  value  and  uses  of  the  new  fuel. 

But  the  public  generally  are  ahvays  doubtful,  and  in  this  case  the 
**  black  rocks''  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company  were  a  subject  of  much 
suspicion  and  ridicule. 

In  1798  the  L^islature  chartered  a  joint-stock  company  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  Lehigh,  and  some  $30,000  were  expended  in  clearinj^ 
the  rocks  firom  the  shoals  and  constructing  wing  dams.  In  1803  the 
Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company  again  resumed  operations  at  their  mines,  and 
six  arks  were  built  at  Lausanne,  on  the  river,  above  Mauch  Chunk,  ready 
for  the  first  fireshet  to  float  them  to  Philadelphia  via  the  Lehigh  and  Dela- 
ware Rivers. 

The  coal  was  hauled  from  the  mines  to  the  river,  some  nine  miles,  by 
horses,  and  the  arks  duly  started  with  about  one  hundred  tons  each,  and 
manned  respectively  with  six  men  to  the  float. 

For  the  first  15  miles  the  river  is  very  rapid,  the  fall  being  al)out  20 
feet  to  the  mile,  but  not  equally  distributed,  the  descent  being  concentrated 
ut  the  rapids  or  shoals.  Those  &miliar  with  the  railing  of  timber  down 
the  rivers  of  Maine,  or  our  own  Susquehanna,  or  even  the  mode  which  lias 
been  practised  for  the  last  20  years  on  the  Cof^*^  in  Alalmma,  may  form 
some  fiiint  conception  of  the  perils  and  excitement  attending  this  early 
navigation  of  the  Lehigh. 

Of  the  six  arks  thus  started  on  their  perilous  trip,  only  two  reached 
Philadelphia,  with  less  than  two  hundred  tons  of  coal.  But  the  difliculties 
of  finding  purchasers  were  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  reaching  the  market. 
No  one  wanted  it,  and  none  cared  to  experiment.  At  length  the  city 
aotborities  purchased  the  coal  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  steam-engine 
which  was  then  located  in  Broad  Street  to  pump  water  for  the  supply  of 


I  the  0 
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the  dty.  The  trial  was  a  failure.  The  stone-coal  could  not  be  made  to 
burn ;  it  was  rejected  aa  worthless  roeksj  and  broken  up  to  gravel  the  foot- 
walks  of  the  grounds. 


This  experiment  dampened  the  ardor  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
coal  company,  and  for  the  next  seventeen  years  ensuing  they  did  not 
meddle  with  stone-coai  on  their  own  responsibility;  but  several  leases  were 
granted  to  sanguine  individuals  whose  faith  remained  unshaken, 

William.  Trumbull,  Esq.  had  an  ark-load  of  anthracite  brought  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  1806,  but  with  uo  better  success. 

In  1813  the  Hod.  Charles  Miner,  Jacob  Cist  (son  of  Charles  Cist),  and 
Mr.  Robinson,  all  of  Wilkesbarre,  leased  the  mines  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Mine  . 
Company,  and  commenced  their  operations ;  but  before  they  were  ready  to  ; 
ahip  coal,  Mr.  Robinson  withdrew  from  the  enterprise.  At  length,  how-  ' 
ever,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  they  started  five  ark-loads  of  coal  down  the  ■ 
Lehigh  ;  only  two  reached  Philadelphia,  but  the  coal  they  contained  waa  « 
sold,  at  21  dollars  per  ton,  to  Messrs.  White  and  Hazzard,  who  were  mano-  \ 
facturing  wire  at  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill.  j 

This  cargo  of  coal  had  been  preceded  by  a  few  wagon-loads  from  Sehiq 


s  trom  SehigriM 
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kill  County,  which  were  taken  to  Philadelphia,  by  Col.  George  Shoemaker, 
early  in  1812,  and  which  was  the  Jird  atUliraeUa  or  atone  coal  successfully 
humed  for  practical  purposes  in  thai  city. 

The  secret  or  mystery  of  burning  anthracite  had  been  discovered  by  acci- 
dent. It  was  found  that  closing  the  furnace  doors  and  leaving  the  coal 
alone  were  the  simple  remedies;  that  drafty  and  the  |)assage  of  the  air 
through  the  heated  mass,  creating  a  natural  hot  blast,  were  essential  to  the 
economical  combustion  of  anthracite.  But  this  incident  will  be  related 
more  at  large  in  connection  with  the  histoiy  and  development  of  the 
Sckuylkfll  legion. 

Measra.  Miner  and  Cist  found,  on  counting  the  cost,  that  coal-mining  at 
that  early  day,  and  under  the  circumstances,  was  a  losing  business,  and  if 
continued  would  be  ruinous ;  and,  consequently,  they  abandoned  the  enter- 
priae^  after  sinking  considerable  capital  in  the  Lehigh  coal  trade. 

Taoiq;  Jacob  Cist  was  an  intelligent  and  scientific  man,  and  more  familiar 
irilh  mercantile  and  literary  attainments  than  the  original  and  practical 
knowledge  required  for  the  development  of  a  new  and  savage  region. 

The  li^  Hon.  Charles  Miner  was  too  well  and  favorably  known  at  home 
to  need  enlogy  at  our  hands.  He  represented  old  Luzerne,  then  embracing 
ill  Worthrantrm  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Legislature,  and  subsequently  Lan- 
caster, Gheeter,  and  Delaware  Counties  in  Congress.  He  published  the 
''Gleaner/'  and  the  '^  Village  Record,''  for  a  long  period,  and  was  a  forci- 
ble, ready^  and  practical  writer,  the  author  of  the  History  of  AVyoming, 
and  other  works  and  papers  of  importance  to  the  history  of  our  country 
and  timea. 

He  wrote  the  first  essays  on  the  development  of  the  anthracite  coal-fiolds, 
and  presented  in  detail  many  of  the  public  improvements  which  have  muw 
been  erected  as  a  monument  to  his  foresight  and  practical  sagacity.  It  U 
remarkable,  also,  that  he  recommended  a  railway  from  AVilkesbarre  to  the 
Lehigh  as  early  as  December,  1813,  before  railroads  existed,  and  when  not 
one  in  a  thousand  could  know  what  a  railway  was. 

But  Mr.  Miner  was  not  the  only  man  deserving  the  notice  of  the  hit«to- 
riau,  in  connection  with  the  development  of  our  coal-fields.  Josiah  White 
and  others  have  lefl  practical  monuments  of  utility,  but  none,  like  Miner, 
have  left  their  thoughts  and  actions  so  publicly  recorded :  we  will,  there- 
fore, be  excused  if  we  seem  partial,  and  plead  the  want  of  time  and  space 
fiM-  further  personal  remarks. 

In  1820  the  navigation  of  the  Lehigh  was  so  far  improved  as  to  admit 
the  descent  of  arks  with  comparative  safety,  and  during  that  year  365  tons 
of  coal  were  shipped  to  Philadelphia,  and  sold  at  $8.50  per  ton;  and  from 
this  time  the  Lehigh  coal  trade  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  During 
1864  it  amounted  to  nearly  2,000,000  tons.    The  365  tons,  or  one  ton  a 
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day,  of  1820,  heads  the  etatistical  column  of  tlio 
the  American  coal  trade. 

In  1832  the  Lehigh  navigation  was  farther  improved  from  the  primitive 
wing  dams  and  sluices,  which  admittt.>d  the  passage  of  loaded  arks,  but  not 
their  return,  to  a.  slack-water  navigation,  with  locks  and  dams.  In  its  pre- 
sent condition  the  oinal  is  48  miles  long,  45  to  60  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
60  to  100  at  the  top,  and  six  feet  deep.  The  locks  are  22  feet  wide  and 
102  feet  long.  The  total  cost  of  canal  and  fixtures  to  1864  is  $4,455,0C>0. 
The  amount  of  coal  transiwrted  during  the  same  year  was  847,123  tons, 
and  the  total  amount  from  the  commencement  of  the  trade  in  1820  waa 
20.000.000  tons  by  canal. 


Previous  to  the  year  1847  the  Lehigh  Company  obtained  all  the  coal 
which  they  sent  to  market  from  their  great  open  quarry  on  the  Maach 
Chunk  Mountain  at  Summit  Hilij  and  on  the  identical  spot  where  the 
"stone-coal"  had  been  discovered  by  Philip  Gioter. 

This  celebrated  quarry  has  been  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  thousands. 
It  was  a  scene  not  presented  by  any  of  the  mining  districts  of  the  world  ; 
for  here  a  single  vein  of  coal  reached  the  enormous  maximum  thickness  of 
seventy  feet,  or  equal  to  the  workable  thickness  of  the  entire  formations  of 
tlie  richest  coal-fields  of  the  Old  World. 

Here  the  coal  waa  not  mined  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  quai-ried  in 
the  daylight  from  an  uncovered  face  of  cual  that  would  average  50  feet  in 
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perpendicular  height.  This  quarry  has  been  abandoned  since  1847.  The 
excavation  or  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  quarry  will  cover  an  area  of 
30  or  40  acres,  and  the  amount  of  coal  shipped  from  the  quarry  probably 
exceeds  2,000,000  tons.  In  1840  the  amount  excavated  was  30  acres,  or 
1,100,000  tons. 

THE  FIRST  RAILWAY. 

The  firfi  railroad  of  any  note, — except  a  short  one  of  three  miles  at 
Quincy,  Massachusetts, — ^in  this  country,  was  constructed  from  Mauch 
Chunk  to  the  Summit  Mines,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  in  1827.  This  was 
and  is  a  gravity  road,  having  a  descent  from  the  mines  to  the  river  of 
about  100  feet  per  mile.  At  first  the  mules  which  hauled  back  the  trains 
rode  down  with  the  coal  in  a  car  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  could  not 
be  forced  to  walk  down  after  having  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  riding.  By 
diis  novel  contrivance  two  and  a  half  trips,  or  40  miles  per  day,  could  be 
aooomplished*  An  improvement,  however,  was  subsequently  adopted,  and 
stationary  engines  fixed  at  each  terminus  of  the  track,  by  which  the  empty 
CUB  were  drawn  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  and  returned  again  to  tlie 
mines  faj  gravity.  In  1831  a  locomotive  road  was  constructed  to  the 
extremity  of  the  company's  mines  at  ^^Room  i2un,"  where  14 
were  developed  in  1830,  with  an  aggregate  of  240  feet  of  coal."*" 

Ik  1837  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Bailroad  was  commenced,  from 
White  Hftven  to  the  Wyoming  Valley,  a  distance  of  nearly  20  miles. 
This  n»d  was  completed  about  1846.  The  first  shipment  appears  in  1846, 
of  688810118. 

The  Beaver  Meadow  Railroad,  opening  out  the  Beaver  Meadow  basip, 
and  the  Haadeton  Bailroad  to  the  Hazleton  basin,  were  in  operation  in 
1840;  the  Buck  Mountain  Company's  road  was  nearly  ready  for  operation 
in  the  same  year. 

The  Lehigh  Vallqr  Railroad  was  opened  in  1855,  transporting  9003 
tons  of  coaly  and  during  1864,  1,295,419  tons;  the  total  amount  shipped 
from  the  Lehigh  r^on  by  both  canal  and  railroad  during  the  same  year 
was  1,928,706  tons. 

NoTS. — The  original  **Coal  Mine  Company*'  leased  in  1817  their  whole  property  and  priri- 
legee  to  Memrs.  White,  Haxzard  &  Co.  for  20  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  one  ear  of  eom! 
bat  they  were  bound  to  deliTer  for  their  ovn  benefit,  40,000  bushels  of  coal  annually  in  Phila- 
delphia. These  gentlemen  formed  their  interests  into  a  stock  company, — the  Lehigh  Coal 
CoK^xmyj — and  also  organised  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company^  afterwards  amalgamated  as 
the  Lehigh  NavigaUon  and  Coal  Company,  and  subsequently  changed  to  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Nkt^oHon  Qfmpany, 

The  stock  of  the  old  <*  Coal  Mine  Company"  was  bought  up  by  the  new  orgapisation. 
At  first  the  shares,  representing  fiftieth  parts  of  the  whole  property,  were  bought  at  $100 


*  These  14  reiiui  are  really  but  7,  being  the  north  and  south  dips  of  the  same  basin : 
conseqoentl/,  they  are  counted  In  this  estimate  twice. 
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per  sliaro ;  the  ]mI  brought  $2000  per  Bluiro.  The  LcLigh  stock  h&a  generally  Btood  high 
in  market.  It  deprcoialcd,  huwevvr,  20  pur  cenl.  when  the  workmca  rsportetl  ihej  had 
found  iho  ballom  of  ihi  coal  «t  60  feet. 


THE   SCHUTLKILL   REGION. 

In  point  of  promiaence  and  present  development  t.he  Schuylkill  region 
is  the  most  important,  and  has  more  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  historian 
than  either  of  those  before  mentioned,  since  in  connection  we  must  also 
include  the  history  of  the  Mahanoy  region,  as  an  off-shoot  or  couacqucnt 
result  of  the  development  of  this.  But  in  a  consecutive  detail  of  events 
it  is  of  conrsG  best  and  proper  to  relate  them  in  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rence, as  we  have  attempted  to  do,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  presented 
to  our  readers  a  reliable  historical  account  of  the  order  in  which  our  coal- 
fields have  been  developed. 

The  first  traditional  account  we  have  of  the  diacovery  of  coal  in  the 
Schuylkill  region  is  a1)out  1790,  when  Nicho  Allen,  a  noted  hunter  and 
somewhat  notoriona  character,  who  lived  on  the  Rroad  Mountain  at  the 
"Black  Cabin"  or  Big  Spring,  discovered  stone-coal  at  the  foot  of  the 
Broad  Mountain  about  the  period  of  which  we  write.  No  written  account 
of  his  discovery  has  ever  come  to  our  notice,  though  we  have  often  heard 
the  traditional  account.  Some  ten  years  ago  we  commenced  to  gather 
material  for  a  work  of  tlte  kind  we  are  now  writing,  though  circunistancea 
prevented  their  use  at  the  time,  but  we  find  them  now  available. 

We  will  be  as  brief  as  [joasiblo,  though  we  have  no  doubt  our  reader? 
will  be  interested  to  know  every  incident  and  event  relating  to  the  early 
discovery  and  development  of  our  celebi-ated  and  invaluable  coal-fields. 

Tradition  says  that  Nicho  Allen,  nliae  the  "Black  Yankee,"  discovered 
stone-coal  during  one  of  hi^  hunting  expeditions,  in  the  following 
manner.  Allen  had  camped  for  the  night,  which  he  fi-eqnently  did,  under 
the  shelter  of  some  overhanging  rocks  and  trees,  the  jirecise  locality  of 
which  is  not  mentioned  ;  but,  having  built  a  fire  on  some  fallen  rocks,  he 
stretched  himself  to  sleep  a'j  near  it  as  was  safe.  Some  time  during  the 
night,  when  the  wood  sliould  have  been  burned  to  embers,  leaving  the  fire 
low,  Nicho  was  surprised  to  be  awakened  by  more  heat  about  Ids  legs  than 
was  comfortable;  but  he  wob  astonished,  on  rubbing  his  eyes  and  his  shins, 
to  find  the  rocks  a  glowing  mass  of  fire,  and  the  mountain,  as  he  suppo:^, 
in  danger  of  being  consumed. 

This  appears  to  have  been  Allen's  first  experience  with  stone-coal.  In 
the  morning  he  found  the  rocks  were  black  and  shining,  and  co^re!^ptindiI)g 
to  the  description  ho  had  heard  of  stone-coal;  he  consequently  congratu- 
lated himself  on  his  discovery,  ha>'ing  such  ocular  demonstrations  of  its 
value  as  a  fuel,  and  during  the  many  years  that  foHowwl,  before  the  virtue 
of  anthracite  n-as  fully  recognized  by  the  doubtful  and  unappreciative 


pahlic,  Nicho  Allen  was  its  firm  and  steadfast  advocate    But,  like  moat  of 
thoae  early  pioneers,  he  did  uot  apjwar  to  have  profited  much  by  discovery 
or  experience. 
The  last  we  heard  of  him  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  death ;  which,  if  we 


;,  was  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Mnhanoy  on  a  slender  foni- 
r  log,  during  a  heavy  flood,  when  he  fell  off  and  wm  drowned 
B  could  reach  him. 
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He  had  removed  back  to  hia  uative  State  in  New  England,  in  disgust 
with  his  succeaa  at  coal-mining;  but,  having  acquired  a  property  in  the 
Mahanoy  Valley,  the  accident  we  have  just  related  occurred  while  he  was 
on  a  terajmrary  visit  here  to  look  after  it. 

Such,  we  believe,  were  the  facts,  aa  correctly  as  they  are  generally  given 
by  tradition.  Several  versions  of  the  same  story  were  told  by  the  aseociat£s 
of  Allen,  but  they  are  all  substantially  the  same.  We  have  no  doubt  but 
this  incident  attracted  attention  at  the  time,  and  was  the  first  information 
we  possess  of  the  discovery  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Schuylkill,  which  led  to  practical  results. 

The  next  notice  we  find  of  the  utee  or  existence  of  anthracite  coal  in  the 
Schuylkill  r^ion  is  in  the  Transactions  of  the  "Coal  Mining  Association 
of  Schuylkill  County,"  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  blacksmith,  by  the  name 
of  Whetstone,  used  it  in  his  sraithery  about  the  year  1795.  His  success 
induced  several  others  to  dig  for  coal,  and,  when  found,  to  attempt  to  burn 
it;  but  the  difficulty  was  so  groat,  tlioy  gave  up  in  disgust.  We  have  no 
doubt,  as  before  stated,  that  one  chief  cause  of  their  fiiilure  was  owing  to 
their  ignorance  of  the  difference  between  coal  and  slate.  It  is  reasonable 
to  supi>ose  that  our  primitive  miners  (?)  had  but  small  experience  in  this 
matter,  and  that  they  dug  all  their  coal  from  the  imperfect  outcrops  of  the 
seams. 

About  the  year  1800,  we  learn  from  the  same  source,  a  Mr.  William 
Morris,  who  owned  a  large  tnicl  uf  land  near  Port  Carbon,  procured  n 
wagon-load  of  coal,  we  suppose  from  his  own  land,  and  took  it  to  Phila- 
delphia; but  be  was  unable  to  bring  it  into  notice,  or  imluce  the  hanes>t 
Quakera  to  buy  his  rocica,  any  more  than  his  successors  in  the  trade  from 
the  Lehigh,  He  returned,  sold  his  lauds,  alkindoncd  hia  plans,  and  retired 
from  the  business  in  disgust.  The  coal-trade  of  the  Schuylkill  did  not 
revive  from  this  shock  until  1806.  Cut  about  this  time  coal  was  found 
in  cutting  the  tail-race  of  the  Valley  Forge,  on  the  Schuylkill.  It  was 
tried  by  David  Berlin,  a  blacksmith  of  the  neighborhoo<l,  with  complete 
success:  they  had  stumbled  on  some  good  eoa!,  and  from  that  time  stone- 
coal  grew  into  repute  among  tlie  smiths  of  the  Schuylkill,  as  it  had,  long 
before,  grown  in  favor  with  the  Vultjans  of  Wyoming  and  the  Susquehanna. 

In  1812,  Col.  George  Shoemaker,  of  Pottsville,  loaded  nine  wagons  of 
coal  from  his  mines  at  Centreville, — a  locality  now  abandoned,  on  the  main 
turnpike  roail  from  Pottsville  to  Ashland,  and  about  a  mile  from  Potts- 
ville,— and  with  these  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  hoping  to  find  a  market. 
But  the  exjKirtence  of  the  Philadelphians  with  anthracite  or  stone  coal 
was  very  unfavorable  at  that  period ;  the  fi-equent  and  persistent  attempts 
to  impose  rocks  on  them  for  coal  had  rousetl  their  indignation,  and  Col. 
Shoemaker  was  denounced  as  a  knave  and  a  scoundrel ! 

Col.  Shoemaker  persisted,  huMxvcr,  aud  disjvised  of  two  loads,  at  tbe 
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cost  of  transportation^— one  to  Messrs.  White  &  Hazzard^  of  the  Fair- 
mount  Nail  and  Wire  Works,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  other 
to  Messrs.  Mellon  &  Bishop,  of  the  Delaware  County  Kolling-Mill,  The 
remaining  seven  loads  he  either  gave  away,  or  disposed  of  to  blacksmiths 
aud  others  who  promised  to  try  it,  for  a  trifle.  But  the  colonel  wa.s  not  to 
get  off  so  easily.  Though  he  lost  money,  time,  and  trouble  in  his  attempts 
to  introduce  a  fuel  which  has  since  made  Philadelphia  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  prosperous  cities  in  the  world,  the  very  men  to  whom  he  had 
given  his  coal  obtained  a  writ  from  the  authorities  of  that  city  for  his 
arrest  as  an  impostor  and  a  swindler.  Col.  Shoemaker  was  forced  to  beat 
a  hasty  retreat,  and  only  saved  himself  from  persecution  and  "justice^^  by 
taking  a  wide  circuit  around  the  Quaker  City  on  his  way  home. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  White,  who  was  anxious  to  succeed  in  burning 
this  coal,  and  some  of  his  men,  spent  a  whole  morning  in  tr^'ing  to  ignite 
it  and  raise  a  heat  in  one  of  their  furnaces.  They  tried  every  possible 
expedient  which  skill  and  experience  in  other  fuels  could  suggest.  They 
raked  it,  and  poked  it,  and  stirred  it  up,  and  blew  upon  the  surface  through 
open-furnace  doors,  Avith  persevehmce  and  persistent  determination,  but  all 
to  DO  purpose.  Col.  Shoemaker's  rocks  would  not  bum,  and  the  attempt 
was  abandoned.  But  dinner-time  had  arrived,  and  the  men  shut  the 
fnrnacc-doors  in  disgust,  heartily  tired  of  the  stones,  or  stone-coal,  if  such 
it  was. 

Returning  from  dinner  at  the  usual  time,  all  hands  were  astonished  at 
the  phenomenon  which  they  beheld.  The  furnace-doors  were  red-hot,  and 
the  whole  furnace  in  danger  of  being  melted  down  with  a  heat  never  before 
experienced.  On  opening  the  doors,  a  glowing  mass  at  white-heat  was 
discovered.  So  hot  a  fire  had  never  been  seen  in  the  furnace  before. 
From  this  time  anthracite  or  stone-coal  found  friends  and  advocates  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  motto  ^4et  it  alone''  became  a  receipt  for  its  use 
rather  than  its  abuse. 

Messrs.  Mellon  &  Bishop  also  succeeded,  about  the  same  time,  in  using 
sueoessfully  the  load  of  coal  they  had  obtained  from  Col.  Shoemaker;  but 
it  appears  evident  they  took  the  hint  from  the  motto  adopted  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Schuylkill,  and  acted  accordingly. 

The  result  of  these  successes  got  into  the  papers,  and  the  press,  as  usual, 
soon  gave  it  reputation.  Everybody  knew  stone-coal  was  coal,  as  soon  as 
somebody  proxied  it  such. 

In  1814  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  was  projected,  and  so  far  completed 
in  1822  that  1480  tons  of  coal  were  sent  down;  but  not  until  1825  was  tlie 
navigation  in  a  condition  to  pass  boats  to  and  from  Pottsville  and  Phila*^ 
delphia;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  coal-trade  of  the  Lehigh  had  been 
opened,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Messrs.  White  &  Hazzard,  who 
devoted  their  time  and  their  means  with  the  most  determined  perseverance 


to  wtat  was  then  a  herculean  task,  and  beset  with  difficulties  and  riska  of 
tiie  most  formidable  character. 

Though  a  small  quantity  of  coal  -wna  sent  down  the  Schuylkill  Naviga- 
tion eatih  year  from  1822,  it  was  not  until  1825,  when  650O  tons  were  sent 
down,  that  we  can  fairly  date  the  commencement  of  the  trade  from  this 
region.  From  that  time  it  has  increased  rapidly,  and  in  the  year  1860, 
1,356,688  tona  were  transported  over  the  canal  alone.  It  waa  not  uiilil 
1841  that  the  Reading  Railroad  wsb  open  to  the  coal-trade,  and  850  tons 
transported  over  it  to  market.  Last  year,  or  1864,  3,065,577  tone  went  over 
this  railroad  to  Port  Richmond, — tlie  shipping-point  on  the  Delaivare. 

The  first  attempts  to  mine  coal  were  rude  and  simple.  A  shaft  or  pit 
was  sunk  a  few  tcct  on  the  outcrops  of  a  scam,  and  the  coal  raised  by 
means  of  a  common  hand  windlass.  It  was  sold  to  smiths  and  others  in 
he  vicinity  at  twen^-five  cents  pet  bushel,  or  about  $6  per  ton.  Subse- 
quently, or  about  1823,  an 
improvement  was  made  by 
sill 'St  itu  ting  horse-power,  and 
L'iiis,  or  "horse-whiniB,"  for' 
Ilie  windlaiis.  When  the  shall, 
or  M'orks,  hcoime  from  30  to 
50  feet  deep,  and  the  water 
IroubJcfiomG,  tlie  establishment 
was  removed  and  a  new  shaft 
started.  No  system  waa  pur- 
sued in  mining  the  coal,  but 
all  within  ea^y  reach  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shall  M'afi  ex- 
tracted, antl  tlie  place  aban- 
doned to  fill  with  water;  which 
aflciwards  proved  a  source  of 
expense,  annoyance,  and  danger  to  mining  operations  in  the  vicinity. 

Drifts  had  been  nin  in  on  the  level  of  the  veins  at  an  early  date,  when 
the  discover?  of  coal  happened  to  l»e  at  localities — at  the  foot  or  on  the 
side  of  a  hill — where  tliis  mode  waa  applicable.  The  coal  was  tlien 
brought  out  in  wheelbarrows. 

It  was  not  nntil  1827  thai  rails  were  used  in  the  mines;  and  up  to  1829 
the  coal  was  carted  over  common  mud-roads  from  the  mines  to  the  canal. 
This  year  79,973  tons  were  shipped. 

Abraliam  Pott,  of  Port  Carlmn,  waa  the  first  to  build  a  model  railroad 
in  this  region.  It  led  from  his  mines  to  the  canal,  a  distance  of  half  a 
mile.  Soon  after,  the  Mill  Creek  Railroad  waa  built  from  Port  Carbon  to 
the  Broad  Mountain,  above  the  present  town  of  St.  Clair.  The  distance 
is  about  three  miles.     The  cost  was  fSOOO.     This  was  in  1829. 
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The  Schaylkill  Valley  Road  was  completed  in  1831^  and  extended  from 
Port  Carbon  to  Tiiscarora,  a  distance  of  10  miles;  cost,  $63,000. 

The  Nor^-egian  &  Mt.  Carbon  Road  was  finished  during  the  same  year. 
It  extended  from  Mt.  Carbon  to  the  forks  of  the  Norwegian,  about  one 
mile,  then  branched  up  the  east  and  west  forks  of  that  stream  to  Oak  Hill 
on  the  west  and  Wadesville  on  the  east.  Length  of  road,  between  five 
and  six  miles ;  cost,  $97,000. 

The  next  constructed  was  the  Mine  Hill  &  Schuylkill  Haven  Road; 
length,  11  miles,  or,  with  the  west  branch,  15  miles,  and  costing 
§182,000. 

The  Little  Schuylkill  Railroad,  from  Port  Clinton  to  Tamaqua,  22 
miles,  was  in  course  of  completion  in  1833.  It  was  designed  as  a  loco- 
motive road,*  but  was  not  used  as  such  until  some  years  subsecjuent.  The 
total  cost  of  double  track  was  estimated  at  $260,000. 

A  &ir  price  for  coal  delivered  in  Philadelphia  was  estimated  in  1833  at 
$5  per  ton ;  thus : — 

Delivered  in  boats  at  Port  Carbon $2.50 

Toll  on  canal 1.00 

Freight  to  Philadelphia 1.50 

$5.00 

The  gro>vth  of  the  coal-trade  in  the  Schuylkill  region  was  very  rapid 
after  the  introduction  of  railroads,  and  increase<l  from  79,973  tons  in  1829 
to  839,934  in  1844.  The  introduction  of  the  steam-engine  for  hoisting 
and  pumping  at  the  mines,  which  had  now,  in  many  cases,  been  carried 
below  water-level,  also  added  to  the  facilities  of  mining.  The  first  steam- 
oigixie  was  erected  at  the  Delaware  Mines  in  1836. 

In  1844  there  were  twenty-two  collieries  under  water-level,  at  which 
there  were  twenty-eight  steam-engines,  with  an  aggregate  of  1100  horse- 
power, engaged  in  hoisting  coal  and  draining  water.  In  addition,  there 
were  thirteen  smaller  engines  erected  during  1844  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  and  cleaning  coal,  in  connection  with  the  Batten  Coal-Breaker, 
which  had  just  been  introduced.  These  increased  the  aggregate  horse- 
power to  1278.t  The  first  coal-breaker  erected  was  by  Mr.  Gideon  Bast, 
on  Wolf  Creek,  near   Minersville.     It  was  driven   by   a  twelve-horse 

*  The  first  locomotiTe  used  in  this  oountrj  was  on  the  Carbondale  &  Honesdale  Railroad, 
belonging  to  the  Delaware  k  Hudson  Canal  Company,  in  1828.  It  was  designed  to  conrey 
the  eoal-care  of  this  company  from  their  planes  to  the  Lackawazen  and  return,  but  was 
frasd  too  hoftTy  for  their  lightly-built  road.  All  the  railroads  of  that  period  were  built  of 
wood,  and  strapped  with  light  plate-rails.  We  do  not  remember  cast-iron  tram-rails  M 
used  to  any  extent  at  the  anthracite  mines. 

t  For  the  aggregate  horse-power  during  18G4,  we  refer  to  the  Tables  in  the  Appendix. 
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engine^  and  was  capable  of  breaking  and  cleaning  200  tons  of  coal  per 
day, — or  equal  to  the  labor  of  from  60  to  60  men  per  day.  At  present, 
our  large  establishments  are  capable  of  preparing  from  500  to  1000  tons 
per  day. 

The  first  snocessful  use  of  anthracite  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
smelting  iron  was  made  in  1839,  at  the  Pioneer  Blast  Furnace,  in  Potts- 
ville.  This  fiimaoe  was  built  by  Mr.  William  Lyman,  of  Boston,  about 
the  time  or  soon  after  the  successful  use  of  anthracite  by  Mr.  George  Crane, 
of  the  Gnyscedlyn  Iron  Works,  in  South  Wales. 

The  Pioneer  furnace  was  then  managed  by  Mr.  Lyman  and  Benjamin 
Perry,  assisted  by  Mr.  David  Thomas,  who  has  since  been  so  remarkably 
successful  on  the  Lehigh  in  the  production  of  anthracite  iron. 

In  1826  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  Lehigh  to  use  anthracite  in  the 
blast  furnace,  but  &iled,  as  all  those  early  attempts  did,  simply  for  the 
want  of  a  hot  blast,  as  there  has  been  no  difficulty  since  its  application  in 
the  production  of  pig  metal,  with  anthracite  coal.  But  in  1839,  soon 
after  the  successful  result  of  the  Pioneer  furnaces,  Messrs.  Baughman, 
Ginteau  &  Co.  started  the  Mauch  Chunk  furnace,  but  it  did  not  continue 
long  in  operation. 

The  number  of  anthracite  furnaces  in  operation  during  1860  was  121. 
The, production  of  iron  in  1840  was  287,000  tons ;  in  1860  it  had  increased 
to  884,474  tons.*  In  1840  the  number  of  furnaces,  principally  charcoal, 
was  804 ;  but  in  1860  they  had  decreased  to  580,  of  which  only  416  were 
charcoal. 

MIDDLE  COAL-FIELD. 

The  western  end  of  the  middle  coal-field,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Shamokin 
region,  was  not  practically  developed  until  1839,  on  the  completion  of  the 
railroad  from  Sunbury  to  Shamokin,  during  which  year  1 1,930  tons  were 
ahipped;  but  in  1864  the  Shamokin  trade  had  increased  to  333,478  tons. 
Of  the  early  history  and  development  of  this  region  we  have  but  little 
information.  We  may  mention,  however,  that  the  existence  of  coal  in  the 
middle  field  must  have  been  known  at  an  early  day,  as  '^  coal"  is  marked 
in  this  locality  on  Scul's  old  map  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  Faden's  Atlas 
of  North  America,  as  early  as  1770-7. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  middle  coal-field  is  known  as  the  Mahanoy  r^on,* 
and  is  of  late  development.  The  first  coal  was  shipped  from  the  Mahanoy 
Valley  over  the  mine  plains  and  railroad  in  1855,  but  so  rapid  has  been 
the  increase  that  in  1864  1,501,518  tons  were  shipped  over  the  four  rail- 
road lines  that  now  offer  outlets  to  the  coals  of  this  rich  valley.- 
~- 

*  For  later  reports,  see  Tabular  Statement  in  Appendix. 
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AREA  AND  PRODUCTION  OP.  THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL-FIELDS. 


Wyoming  or  Northern  Coal-Field 

Middle  Coal-Field,  Shamokin  Region 
**  "  Mahanoy  Region., 

Lehigh  Basins 

Southern  or  Schuylkill  Coal-Field 

Total 


Area  in 
Square  Miles. 


198 
50 
41 
35 

146 


470 


CUMBERLAND  COAL-FIELD,  MARYLAND. 

We  will  merely  notice  in  this  connection  the  Cumberland  trade,  in  order 
to  give  the  date  of  its  development. 

The  first  appearance  we  find  of  the  Cumberland  coal  in  market  is  in 
1820,  when  70,000  bushels  were  sent  down  the  Potomac  in  barges  or  arks; 
but  the  opening  of  the  Cumberland  coal-trade  commenced  in  1842,  when 
there  were  shipped  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  1708  tons.  We 
find  no  shipments  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  until  1850,  when 
3042  tons  were  transported  over  that  line. 

The  production  of  the  Cumberland  region  was  657,996  tons  in  1864, 
and  the  total  amount  produced  to  the  same  date,  8,446^^29. 


OTHER  COAL-FIELDS. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  connected  statement  of  the  early  history  and 
development  of  our  Western  bituminoas  coal-fields,  generally.  The  area 
IB  80  extremely  extensive,  and  the  localities  so  remote,  and  their  histories  so 
difluse  and  uncertain,  that  nothing  useful  or  instructive  could  be  gained  by 
the  attempt.  We  will,  however,  give  all  that  may  be  found  valuable  or 
interesting  in  connection  with  developed  or  prominent  localities  under  the 
local  heads  farther  on. 

We  may  be  safe,  however,  in  stating  the  coal-production  of  the  West  to 
be  folly  10,000,000  tons  per  annum.  The  only  return  we  have  is  a 
partial  statement  for  1860: — 

WESTERN  COAL-PRODUCTS  IN  1860. 

Pennsylvania 66,994,332  bushels. 

Ohio 28,339,900      « 

-    minoifl 25,000,000      " 

Indiana 15,000,000      " 

Virginia 10,000,000      " 

At  30  bushels  to  the  ton 145,334,232       <<       or  4,844,474  tons. 
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The  products  of  other  coal-producing  Weetem  States  not  included  in 
the  above  estimate  will  swell  the  amount  above  5,000,000  of  tons.  The 
coal-product  of  the  West  has  also  largely  increased  since  1860.  In  1864 
the  Monongahela  Navigation  Company  alone  sent  36,070,91?  bushels  to 
market,  an  increase  over  1863  of  8,626,665  bushels.  In  1845  only 
4,605,185  bushels  were  sent  over  this  line. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

COAL-FIELDS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Variety  and  Character  of  Coal — Cannel,  Bituminous,  Anthracite — British  Coal-Fields — 
Areas — Thickness  of  Coal  and  Coal  Measures — Great  Northern  Coal-Field — ^Extent — 
Monk-Wearmouth  Pit — Permian  Strata — New  Red  Sandstone — Water — Immense  Cost  of 
Sinking — Dikes,  Faults,  and  Errors — Natural  Coke — Lower  Coal -Beds — Coal-Seams — 
High  Main — Low  Main — East  Somerset  Thin  Seams — Cost  of  Mining — Total  Production 
of  the  Newcastle  Coal-Mines — Names  of  Operators  and  CoUieries-^Production  per  Head 
— South  Wales  Coal-Field — Anthracite — Production — Uses — North  Staffordshire  Coal- 
Field — **  Potteries"  —  Iron-Stone— Fire-Clays—"  Punch  and  Thirl"— Long  wall— Coal- 
Fields  of  France — Production  of  Coal  and  Iron — Coals  of  Belgium — Other  European 
Coal-Fields. 

VARIETY  AND  CHARACTER  OF  COAL. 

The  coala  of  the  Carboniferous  era,  or  "  true  coals,"  as  they  are  frequently 
called,  may  be  grouped  under  several  heads,  or  names : — Cannel,  Bitumi- 
nous, Semi-Bituminous,  and  Anthracite.  Cannel  is  a  remarkable  variety, 
the  coarser  kinds  bemg  called  "parret"  in  Scotland,  and  splint-coal  in 
England  and  our  Western  coal-fields. 

Cannel  contains  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  carbon  varies  to  the  same  extent.  It  takes  fire  like  a  candle, 
bams  readily,  and  gives  out  much  flame  and  smoke.  The  ash  varies  from 
4  to  10  per  cent.  This  is  generally  considered  the  best  gas  coal,  since  it 
produces  large  quantities  and  of  a  remarkably  pure  quality.  It  is  fouhd 
extensively  in  the  Scotch  coal-fields,  and  also  exists  to  a  limited  extent  in 
the  Newcastle  district;  in  the  Wigan  portion  of  the  Lancashire  coal-field, 
and  in  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coal-fields. 

Cannel  coal  passes  into  jet  and  asphaltum.  It  may  be  worked  into 
ornaments,  but  is  brittle  and  not  very  hard.  The  seams  arc  generally  thin, 
though  there  are  important  exceptions.  The  coal  of  the  Mens  basin, 
Belgium,  seems  to  be  of  this  kind.  Cannel  exists,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
oar  Western  coal-fields,  of  the  richest  and  purest  variety. 

Cannel  is  a  bituminous  coal,  but  differing  so  much  from  our  common 
bituminoa««,  that  it  seems  more  appropriate  to  designate  them  by  different 
names.  Common  bituminotis  contains  less  volatile  matter,  and  may  be 
said  to  yield  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  the  semi-bituminous 
from  75  to  90  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

The  rich   caking,  or  coking,  coals  of  Northumberland  and  Durham 

contain  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  from  2.50  to  5  per  cent,  of 
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afih ;  while  the  average  yield  of  the  Newcastle,  or  the  Great  Northern, 
coal-field^  is  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  carbon.  The  variety  known  as 
^^  household  coaF'  contains  the  largest  amount  of  carbon,  and  those 
known  as  steam  and  gas  coals  the  smallest  amount  of  carbon,  and,  of 
course,  the  largest  amount  of  volatile  matter.  The  following  analysis 
gives  the  approximate  or  average  percentage  of  those  coals,  as  presented  on 
the  authority  of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 

Household.  Gas.  Steam.  Coking. 

CCarbon 71.81  68.11  60.59  70.72 

^^"t  Ashes 58  .95  1.01  2.21 

Gaseous  products 27.61  30.94  38.40  27.07 

100.00        100.00        100.00        100.00 

The  coking  coal  of  this  district  leaves  a  red  ash  in  an  open  fire,  and 
requires  to  be  deprived  of  its  volatile  matter  before  being  exposed  to  a 
strong  blast,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  cake  or  cement  together  in  a  solid 
mass,  and  thus  prevent  a  free  draught  through  the  grate  or  furnace  in 
which  it  may  be  used. 

The  coals  of  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  North 
Wales,  and  many  other  districts,  contain  as  much  or  more  bituminous 
matter  than  those  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  but  they  do  not  cake 
or  coke  as  well,  and,  consequently,  may  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  without 
coking.  On  account  of  its  superior  coking  qualities,  nearly  half  of  the 
enormous  coke  production  of  Great  Britain — 6,000,000  tons — is  made 
from  the  coals  of  the  Great  Northern  coal-field.  The  coals  of  those  dis- 
tricts named  above  bum  freely,  with  much  flame,  and  give  out  great  heat, 
but  they  are  considered  inferior,  for  household  as  well  as  coke-making 
purposes,  to  the  coals  of  the  last-named  field.  They  yield  from  dO  to  70 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  from  25  to  45  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  with 
about  5  per  cent,  of  ash,  which  is  often  white.  Most  of  the  coals  of  the 
inland  counties  show  the  presence  of  argillaceous  earth  by  the  white  lines 
on  the  edges  of  the  beds,  and  are,  therefore,  less  adapted  to  general  use 
than  the  Newcastle  coals;  but  many  of  them  are  of  excellent  quality. 

Next  in  order  to  the  coals  of  the  midland  counties  are  those  of  North 
and  South  Wales,  which  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  carbon  generally 
than  the  coals  named  above,  and,  of  course,  less  volatile  matter  and  bitu- 
men. They  burn,  however,  freely,  with  but  little  smoke  or  residue,  and 
are  peculiarly  adapted  for  steam  purposes  and  the  manufacture  of  iron,  or 
where  a  strong  blast  is  required.  This  character  of  coal  is  as  extensively 
distributed  as  the  coals  before  mentioned,  and  is  found  extensively  in 
America,  at  Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland,  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  also  found  and  mined  to  some  extent  in  France,  Belgium,  Saxony, 
and  Austria. 
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The  last  variety  among  the  tme  coals  is  anthracite^  which  consists  almost 
exdosively  of  carbon.  This  is  a  non-bituminous  coal^  as  the  steam-coal  is 
a  semi-bitaminous.  We  do  not  generally  apply  the  term  semi-bituminous 
in  this  country  to  the  bituminous  steam-coals  of  Cumberland  and  Bloss- 
bnrgy  or  those  of  the  eastern  limits  of  the  great  Alleghany  coal-field;  but 
they  are  nevertheless  as  genuine  a  semi-bituminous  as  the  coals  of  Broad 
Top  or  Sullivan  county. 

Anthracite  coal  contains  from  80  to  95  per  cent,  of  carbon^  with  a  small 
amount  of  ash  generally^  and  sometimes  a  limited  percentage  of  volatile 
matter.  The  anthracites  are  heavier  than  common  coal;  and  take  fire  with 
difficulty,  but  bum  with  intense  heat  when  fully  ignited  under  a  strong 
draft.  This  coal  is  fbund  abundantly  in  South  Walefe  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  also  exists  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  in  France,  Saxony,  and  Russia. 

The  use  of  this  coal  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  though  of  late  develop- 
ment. It  is  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  its  chief  use  of  late 
years  has  been  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  for  steam  purposes  gene- 
rally, in  the  vicinity  of  its  production.  It  was  used  exclusively  by  our 
war-steamers  during  the  Rebellion,  with  the  exception  of  our  gunboats  on 
the  Western  rivers.  This  coal  is  generally  lustrous,  with  a  bright,  shining, 
irregolar  or  oonchoidal  fracture;  hard,  dense,  and  tenacious,  or  without 
fiiBctnre  during  combustion,  but  sometimes  brittle  and  friable  under  a 
strong  heat,  and  not  available  for  use  in  the  blast  furnace. 
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Fat  bitmnin- 
oos  mdhesiTe 
eoaL  The 
greAtflr  pftrt 
close- bum- 
ng  or  strong 
burning  bl*x- 
ingcoftlA. 


IL 


America. 

England. 
« 

<« 
«« 
II 
u 
«« 

France. 


<« 
i< 


Dry   coals,  I  8«^*J,»"*- 
BotadbeeiTe; 
opeB-bumlng  i 
eoels. 


LoeiaitiM  of  Coal. 


W.  Pa.,  Ohio,  Va.,  and  Illinois... 

Newoastle-on-Tjne,  Bertley 

Northumberland,  Tyne  Works.... 

Staffordshire,  Apdale  Works 

Wednesbary 

Derbyshire,  Butterly,  Cherry 

Codner  Park,  Soft  Coal 

Lancashire  Cannel  Coal 

Scotch,  Lismahago 

Derbyshire,  Morley  P.  K. 

Auxin 


Rir.  de  GHier 

St.  Etienne 

Clyde,  Splint  Goal 

"      Clod  Coal,  richest. 

**      near  Glasgow 

Calder 

Monkland 


By  whom 
analysed. 


Berth  ier. 
<< 

« 

It 

II 

i« 

Kartten. 

Mushet. 
II 

Berthier. 

i« 

Gruner. 

Mushet. 
11 

Berthier. 
«i 

«< 


• 

• 

1 

62.0 

44.0 

60.6 

86.6 

67.6 

80.0 

62.4 

84.1 

67.6 

80.0 

67.0 

40.0 

61.6 

46.6 

66.0 

88.6 

89.4 

66.6 

46.0 

46.0 

70.6 

26.0 

66.6 

81.6 

74.8 

24.2 

69.0 

86.8 

70.0 

26.6 

64.4 

81.0 

61.0 

46.0 

66.2 

44.4 

I 


4.0 
4.0 
2.6 
8.6 
2.6 
8.0 
8.0 
6.6 
4.0 
10.0 
8.6 

2.0 
1.6 
4.2 
4.6 
4.6 
4.0 
1.4 


*  B.  C.  Taylor's  Statistics  of  Coal. 
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CoQDtriM  and  ClMrifleatioiM. 


in. 

Less  adhe- 
sive, or  cak- 
ing. 


IV. 

Steam -coals, 
▼ery  dry,  with 
excess  of  car- 
bon. Open- 
bnmingsemi- 
bitominoos. 


V. 
Anthracite. 


U.  States. 


(I 
« 


S.  Wales. 
« 

(I 

CI 

<c 
<l 

Belgium. 

France. 

U.  SUtea. 
(( 

cc 
<c 


S.  Wales. 

« 

U.  States. 
« 

«< 

i< 
<< 
« 

Russia. 


LoeaUtiM  of  OoaL 


PennsylTania,  Philipsbnrg 
**  Karthaus.... 

Virginia,  Richmond 

Illinois,  OUawa 


Dowlals  Iron  Works 

Merthyr-TydTil 

Pen-y-Daran 

Aberdare 

Rhymney  k  Tredeg^  Works 

Steam,  Pembrey  k  Llanelly 

Mons-Dour 

AuTcrgne,  St.  Etienne 

Dauphin  county,  Pa.,  Ratlin  Run 

Maryland,  Mi.  Savage 

PennsyWania,  Blossburg 

Broad  Top 


<< 


>••••••  ••...%.. 


%..« 


Neath  Valley  •... 

Tstal-y-ferra 

OwB-Neatn  •••.•••%  m.i 

PottsriUe,  PennsyWania 

Black  Spring  Gap,  Pennsylvania 

Mauch  Chui^L,  Pennsylvania 

Sugar  Loaf,  **  

Rhode  Island,  Portamoutk 

Massachusetts,  Mansfield 

Territory  of  Don  Cossacks 


9y  whom 


JohaBoii. 

«< 

Clemson. 
Fraier. 

it 

-   «« 

Mushet. 


MuBhefc. 

Berthter. 
Gruner. 
Lea. 
Jackson. 

Clemson. 

«< 

Mushet. 
« 

« 

Rogers. 

Lea. 

Rogers. 

Johnson. 

Jackson. 


• 

J 

^ 

1 

66.0 

22.0 

68.1 

26.8 

64.2 

26.0 

62.6 

86.6 

79.6 

17.6 

78.4 

18.8 

86.0 

12.0 

87.0 

11.5 

81.0 

15.0 

80.0 

17.0 

86.0 

12.7 

74.8 

21.7 

76.1 

16.9 

77.0 

16.0 

76.4 

16.4 

70.1 

16.7 

91.0 

8.6 

92.6 

6.0 

96.7 

2.8 

94.1 

1.4 

88.6 

7.1 

88.5 

7.6 

90.7 

7.0 

86.0 

10.0 

92.0 

6.0 

94.2 

i 


10.0 
5.1 
9.8 
1.9 

8.0 
2.8 
2.0 
1.5 
4.0 
8.0 
2.8 
8.5 
7.0 
7.0 
8.2 
18.2 

1.0 
1.5 
1.5 
4.5 
4.8 
4.0 
2.8 
5.0 
2.0 


BRITISH  COAL-FIELDS. 

The  ooal-fields  of  the  British  Islands,  as  given  by  Dr.  Ure, — ^fix)m  whom 
some  of  the  foregoing  facts  are  obtained,  and  who  is  generally  vcrj*  correct, 
— are  more  extensive  than  the  areas  we  have  adopted. 

We  give,  however,  below,  an  interesting  table  from  his  works,  in  which 
it  will  be  obser^-ed  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  areas  as  given  by 
us  in  Chapter  V. 

The  area  of  the  South  Wales  coal-field  is  less  than  our  computation;  bat 
that  of  Ireland  is  fiir  greater.  The  Irish  coal-fields  are  not  considered 
valuable  or  productive  to  a  great  extent,  and  mining  operations  are  veiy 
limited,  owing  to  the  impurity  and  unproductiveness  of  the  seams.  We  . 
have  given  250  square  miles  of  available  coal  area  out  of  more  than  2000 
square  miles  of  coal  formation ;  and  this  amount  is  in  excess  of  that  given 
by  most  of  the  late  English  authorities. 

Our  estimate  of  the  coal  resources  of  Great  Britain  is  also  in  excess  of 
the  estimates  of  her  modem  engineers,  though  we  give  only  6195  square 
miles  of  productive  coal  area,  while  Dr.  Ure  gives  8800.     The  addition, 
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however,  of  200,000  acres  to  the  South  Wales  coal-ficid  and  the  sub- 
traction of  1,690,000  acres  from  the  coal-fields  of  Ireland  will  reduce 
Dr.  Ure's  estimate  to  about  the  proportion  we  have  adopted. 

Estimates  of  the  total  amount  of  coal  contained  in  a  given  area  are  by 
no  means  reliable:  there  are  so  many  circumstances  affecting  the  seams 
that  no  calculation,  without  a  practical  computation  of  the  amount  of  coal 
in  each  seam,  can  be  even  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  But  few  of  the 
coal-seams  underlie  the  whole  area  of  any  coal-field ;  some  of  them  are 
lost  or  become  valueless  in  the  deep  basins,  or  in  opposite  directions,  while 
dikes,  fiiults,  and  other  interruptions  seriously  depreciate  the  amount  of 
available  coal,  and  erosion  or  denudation  affects  it  still  more. 

Mudhi  discussion  has  taken  place  recently  in  r^ard  to  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  the  British  coal-fields  under  the  present  rate  of  production,  which 
is  not  likely  to  diminish,  since  it  has  steadily  increased  for  the  last  600 
years  or  more.  But  even  at  a  maximum  of  100,000,000  tons  per  year, 
it  IS  estimated,  by  good  authority,  that  the  supply  of  coal  in  the  British 
Islands  will  be  exhausted  within  300  years.  Mr.  Hull,  Sir  William  Arm* 
strong,  and  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  now  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Scot- 
knd,  place  the  limit  at  212  years ;  while  Mr.  T.  Y.  Hall,  an  eminent 
mining  engineer  of  the  north  of  England,  ^nd  Mr.  Green  well,  a  geologist 
of  the  same  district,  estimate  the  duration  of  the  Great  Northern  coal-field 
tt  256  years,  under  a  production  of  20,000,000  tons  per  annum,  *which  is 
less  than  the  present  production. 

No  coal-producing  country  is  so  thoroughly  developed  as  England, 

TABLE  OF   BRITISU   COAL-FIELDS.* 


of  the  Principal  CoU-Fltlda. 


1.  Northumberland  and  Durham 

2.  Cumberland  and   Westmoreland  and 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 

S.  Lancashire,    Flintshire,    and    North 
Staffordshire 

4.  Torkahire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Der- 

bjshire 

5.  Shropshire  and  Worcestershire 

6.  South  StaJTordshire 

7.  Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire 

8.  Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire.... 

9.  South  Wales  Coal-Field 

10.  Scotch  Coal-Fields 

11.  Irish  Coal-Fields 
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9 
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40 

6 
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€  This  estimate  is  200,000  acres  less  than  we  have  given  elsewhere. 

ft. This  Ib  1,690,000  acres  more  than  our  calculation  of  productive  coal  area. 

*  Dr.  Ure. 
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therefore  we  must  adopt  the  later  estimates  as  the  most 
correct,  though  largely  at  variance  with  the  eminent 
authorities  from  which  our  tables,  in  Chapter  V.  were 
compiled.  But,  it  will  be  observed,  in  those  tables  we 
simply  give  the  total  coal  areas,  total  thickness,  and 
total  assumed  amount  of  coal,  from  the  data  thus 
furnished,  without  deductions  for  dikes,  faults,  waste, 
pillars,  &c.;  and,  moreover,  we  calculated  the  pro- 
duction of  all  Beams,  from  one  foot  up,  instead  of  three 
iijct,  which  tlie  gentlemen  above  quoted  take  as  a.  mini- 
mum workable  thicknesa.  We  think,  and  there  can  be 
iH)  doubt  of  it,  when  coal  becomes  scarce  and  high- 
priced  in  England,  her  engineers  will  find  a  mode  to 
work  many  a  snaall  or  abandoned  seam  nhich  at  pre* 
scut  will  not  pay. 

GREAT   NORTHERN   COAL-FIELD. 

This  coal-field  is  perhaps  the  largest  in  England. 
It  was  the  fijst  developed,  and  is  of  the  greatest  iin- 
[Rirtanee  to  the  British  coal-trade,  since  it  furnishes 
nearly  one-fourth  of  its  production.  The  area  of  tliia 
i'\M  is  calculated  at  750  square  miles,  including  only 
Oi'  square  miles  under  the  sea;  but  good  authority,  in- 
cUidiugtheemineutly  practical  opinion  of  Nicholas  AVood, 
Esq.,  places  half  of  the  field  or  more  under  the  North 
Sea,  which  would  swell  the  area  to  1400  square  miles. 

This  field  ia  generally  known  as  the  Newcastle  coal- 
field, and  is  located  in  Durham  and  Northumberland 
counties.  It  extends  from  the  river  Tees  in  the  south 
to  tlie  Coquet  in  the  north ;  a  distance  of  48  miles,  with 
a  maximum  breadth  of  24  miles,  or  a  mean  of  nearly 
16  miles.  The  deepest  coal  that  has  been  proved  is  the 
Hutton  Scam,  in  the  Monk-Wearmouth  Pit, which  is  1800 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  mouth  one  mile 
&om  its  shores,  the  coal  still  dipping  east,  or  under  the 
sea.     Below  the  Hutton  are  the  Harvey  and  the  Rock- 


EiTiiiXATiona. —  VerHcrl  Seelia*  at  Moni-Wearmmilh. — o,  Sea  »t  the  mouth  of  the  riTW 
Wear;  b,  Monk-Wenrmoutb  sh&ltj  c,  nev  red  Bindslone;  d.  high  miin  ooal ;  (.  naiii  coal 
or  Wenr;  /,  HutloD  seum  :  g,  Wi tin  Sill.  XIV.  MsguBsUti  limeslone;  XIII.  ooal  meaaurM; 
XII.  inillaloae  grit  or  conglomerate:  XI.  upper  BubcarbouiTeraus ;  X.  lower  Bubcarbotiife- 
rous  :  IX.  old  reil  anndBlone.  Tbe  loirer  coal  eerlu  or  subcarboDifcrous  coals  are  bel«c«n 
XI.  and  X.     Tliry  are  the  lamc  KB  our  protu-oarbouiferouB  or  fulBO  coal  m 
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well  seams,  besides  some  five  or  six  others,  not  now  considered  workable;  the 
whole  occupying  some  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  of  coal  measures.  Accom- 
panying will  be  found  a  vertical  section  of  this  coal-field  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Wear,  at  the  Mouk-Wearmouth  pit,  which  is  1800  feet  below  the 
8ea-level,  shown  by  the  water-line  crossing  some  hundred  feet  below  the  pit's 
mouth,  on  a  level  with  the  Wear,  which  enters  the  sea  at  Sunderland,  one 
mile  firom  this  point.  We  have  numbered  the  strata  in  the  same  manner' as 
'"adopted  in  the  Pakeozoic  strata  of  the  Appalachian  formation,  figure  2, 
Chapter  II.  No.  XIII.  represents  the  coal  measures;  No.  XII.  the  great 
conglomerate,  or,  as  known  in  England,  the  millstone  grit;  No.  XI.  the 
great  Carboniferous  limestone,  containing  the  upper  and  lower  coal  series. 
No.  X.  is  the  lower  Carboniferous  limestone, — ^the  scar  limestone,  contain- 
ing the  lower  coal  series  of  the  English  formations,  and  synonymous  with 
our  protocarboniferous,  or  fidse  coal  measures.  No.  IX.  is  the  fitmous  ^^M 
red  sanddone,**  Above  the  coal.  No.  XIV.,  in  this  section,  is  the  Permian 
formation,  not  shown  in  our  Appalachian  column,  though  probably  existing. 
This  is  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  the  magnesian  limestone,  so  peculiar  to 
the  great  English  coal-fields. 

This  Permian  fi;)rmation  extends  fix)m  the  vicinity  of  Tynemouth,  about 
the  middle  of  the  coal-field,  to  its  southern  extremity,  on  the  Tees,^-cover- 
ing  about  one-fourth  of  the  coal-field  from  100  to  300  feet  deep. 

Through  this,  as  will  be  noticed,  the  Monk-Wcarmouth  pit  is  sunk.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  cost  of  sinking  through  the  Permian  is  enor- 
mous, owing  to  the  sandstone  underlying  it  being  in  the  shape  of  quick- 
mad,  or  full  of  great  water-seams,  which  drain  an  immense  area  of  coun- 
tiy,  or,  perhaps,  may  be  fed  from  the  sea. 

In  one  instance,  at  the  '^winning''  of  Murton  colliery,  9000  gallons  of 
vafter  per  minute  were  encountered  in  this  sandstone,  requiring  the  exer- 
tion of  1584  horse-power  to  work  the  pumps.  The  first  attempt  at  the 
Haswel  pit,  or  ''winning,^'  was  abandoned  after  the  expenditure  of 
1300,000,  in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  water;  and  in  another  case  over 
$1,500,000  were  expended  in  establishing  a  single  colliery. 


TRAP  DIKES. 

Another  feature  of  this  coal-field,  and,  in  fiict,  of  most  of  the  British 
formations,  are  the  numerous  dikes  of  trap  or  basalt  which  cross  them  in 
a  general  east-and-west  direction.  The  great  90-fiithom  dike  of  the  New- 
cartle  ooal-field  is  the  most  peculiar.  Its  greatest  thickness  appears  to  bo 
aboat  22  yards,  while  it  extends  in  length  almost  across  the  north  of  Eng- 
land fit>m  the  North  Sea  to  a  point  near  the  Solway  Firth  in  the  Irish  Sea. 
It  forms  an  axis  through  the  coal-field, — ^the  seams  on  the  north  side 
dipping  off  finom  the  dike  at  an  angle  of  fix)m  one  in  six  to  one  in  four,  as 
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a  general  rale.    In  many  cases  the  seams  are  abruptly  thrown  up  or  down 
several  fathoms  by  the  numerous  dikes  which  cross  the  field. 

This  feature  of  the  English  formations  had  led  to  much*  misconception 
of  fiiults  in  general.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  aU  faults  in  coal- 
mines, as  portrayed  in  works  on  geology,  are  of  this  class,  following  the 
''slip-dikes''  or  trap-dikes  of  the  English  coal-fields, — an  abrupt  termi- 
nation, an  "  upthrow,"  or  a  "  downthrow,"  being  the  general  form  portrayed ; 
while,  in  &ct,  this  form  of  fault  does  not  embrace  one-fifth  the  ''troubles" 
found  by  the  miner,  and  is  altogether  absent  or  extremely  rare  in  the 
American  coal-fields,  owing,  as  we  explained  in  Chapters  III.  and  IV.,  to 
the  venting  of  the  volcanic  forces  at  weaker  points  along  the  granite  sea- 
coast  line,  and  the  yielding  of  the  folded  strata  of  the  East  to  the  forces  of 
contraction.  In  the  English  formations  those  forces  found  vent  in  thou- 
sands of  dikes,  promiscuously  scattered  over  the  British  islands,  to  the 
serious  injury  of  their  coal-fields. 

THE  WHIN  SILL. 

Another  singular  formation  or  feature  of  the  Great  Northern  coal-field 
is  the  "trAm  ^,"  marked  g  in  the  section,  which  exists  between  the  upper 
and  lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the-  lower  coal 
measures.  This  is  a  trap,  or  basaltic  rock,  spread  over  and  between  the 
limestones,  and  seems  to  be  coextensive  with  the  field.  It  evidently  origin- 
ated from  some  volcanic  eruption  of  the  time,  and  may  have  resulted 
cotemporaneously  with  some  of  the  great  dikes. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  those  dikes  are  the  invariable  formations 
of  a  period  subsequent  to  the  coal  era,  as  many  suppose,  since  the  coal  is 
only  occasionally  afiected  by  the  heat  of  those  igneous  rocks,  as  it  would 
be  were  they  injected  through  it.  The  coal  has,  in  a  few  instances,  been 
found  charred  near  the  dikes;  but  generally  they  simply  terminate  in  their 
vicinity,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  deposition  of  the  coal-beds  if  subse- 
quently formed. 

We  find  cases  of  veins  or  seams  being  consumed  to  a  cinder,  and  others 
charred  to  a  perfect  coke,  by  dikes  of  subsequent  formation,  which  have 
been  injected  through  or  between  the  coals.  The  Tuckahoe  portion  of  the 
Richmond  coal-field,  in  Virginia,  lying  principally  on  the  north  side  of 
the  James  River,  is  a  case  in  point.  Here  we  find  a  "  whin  sill"  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  Newcastle  field  in  England,  injected  between  two 
coal-seams,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  sections  illustrative  of  the  Richmond 
field.  The  trap  found  a  vent  beneath  the  upper  seams  of  coal,  which  it 
burned  to  a  complete  cinder,  while  the  succeeding  seam  below  was  formed 
into  a  beautiful  and  useful  natural  coke,  which  is  in  great  demand  as  a 
household  fuel. 

The  lower  coal  measures  of  the  English  formations  are  fuUy  developed 
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in  the  Great  Northern  ooal-field.  The  seams  of  coal  iu  this  lower  series 
crop  out  in  the  mountain  limestone^  or  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
Carboniferous  limestones. 

The  upper  beds  are  two  in  number^  and  have  been  found  of  workable 
thickness;  the  lower  beds  are  generally  three  in  number,  though  thej  fre- 
quently develop  more  numerously.  The  ''whin  silP'  is.  between  the  two 
series  of  seams,  but  fiir  enough  from  either  to  prevent  a  coking  or  char- 
ring influence. 

Those  seams  form  a  valuable  body  of  coal  at  Scremerston,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Holy  Island,  some  30  miles  from  the  extremity  of  the  Northern  coal- 
field, on  the  Coquet.  Here  this  lower  coal  has  developed  to  a  thickness 
of  90  feet;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  coal  of  the  Lothians,  in 
Scotland,  still  farther  north,  is  of  the  same  formation.  Another  basin  of 
the  lower  ooal  series  is  found  at  Plasketts,  to  the  west;  while  still  west  of 
that  arc  the  coals  of  Canobie,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  true  coal  measures. 

The  dip  of  the  measures,  generally,  is  from  east  to  west  in  the  Northern 
ooal-field.  They  rise  from  beneath  the  sea  towards  the  west  at  the  rate  of 
one  in  forty,  or  something  over  100  feet  to  the  mile.  In  the  deepest  parts 
of  the  baain  the  coal  appears  to  be  thinner  than  towards  the  outcrops, 
which  seems  to  be  the  rule  all  the  world  over,  viz. :  in  all  very  deep  basins. 
The  magnesian  limestone  lies  over  the  deepest  portions;  but  we  cannot 
suppose  that  had  any  effect  on  the  coal,  which  must  have  been  formed 
long  before  the  limestone. 

COAL-SEAMS. 

There  are  57  seams  of  coal  in  the  Great  Northern  field^  from  one  to  six 
feet  in  thickness,  averaging  75  feet  of  coal;  of  these,  ten  are  workable 
seams,  from  30  inches  to  six  feet  thick^  with  an  average  working  thickness 
of  40  feet;  which  leaves  35  feet  of  coal  in  seams  not  now  considered  un- 
workable, ranging  from  one  to  two  and  two  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness; 
a  fact  which  it  might  be  well  to  remember  in  any  consideration  of  the 
duration  of  the  British  coal-fields. 

The  working  scams  are  locally  named,  and  some  confusion  exists  in 
identifying  them  in  different  portions  of  the  field.  Those  generally 
accepted  in  the  Newcastle  District  are  the  High  Main,  Five-( Quarters, 
ybin  Coal,  Bcnsham,  Hutton,  Beaumont,  Stone-Coal,  Low  Five-Quarters, 
Yard,  or  Three-Quarters,  and  the  Brockwell. 

We  give  a  section  of  the  High  Main  and  Low  Main  in  their  most 
fiivorable  condition.  But  accompanying  will  be  found  the  variations  of 
these  seams  at  different  localities,  which  will  apply  generally  to  all  the 
other  seams,  since  they  change  in  about  the  same  proportion. 
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High  Main. 

Fml 

Good  oo&l 4 

Band 

Coarse  coal 1 

6 

Low  Mam. 

FmL 

Jet,  orcannel  coal 0 

Qood  coal 6 

Bony  or  coarse  coal 1 


Those  aeame  are  represeoted  above  in  their  best  con- 
dition; below  we  give  them  as  found  under  variablt 
conditioufl. 


Eiglx  Main  Seam, 

FMt 

Burdon  CWft'ety.— Coal 2 

Band 

Coal 3 

BackKorth't  /tt.— Gray  metal 0 

Poor  coal 1 

Gray  metal 0 

Coarse  coal 2 

BeiUonPil.—         Coal,  good C 

Undermining. 0 

Coal,  coarse 1 

Low  Main  Seam. 

FmL 

At  Burdon  CWHby.— Coal 1 

Band 0 

Coal 0 

B]ae>Btone 0 

GkU 2 

At  Bhckworth't  PU. — Cannei  coal — jet. 0 

Bplint 0 

Coai 2 

AtSmtmPit.—        Splint 1 

Coal 6 

Slaty  coal 0 


7* 
31 


8 

6}  5  6 


3 
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Average  Thkkneu  of  Seanu. 

Feet 

HighMMn 6 

FiTe-Qoarten,  or  Metal 3 

Main  Coal,  or  Wefeff 4 

Benaham,  or  Maudlin 4 

HuttoDy  or  Low  Main 4 

Beaomont 3 

Stone-coal 2 

Low  Fiye-Qoarters 3 

Three-Qoarten 3 

Brockwell  Seam 4 

Total  Workable  Coal : 40 
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Inohef. 

0 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

0 


Bat  to  this  may  be  added  25  feet  of  coal  existing  in  seams  from  one  foot 
to  two  feet;  or  from  12  to  28  inches^  in  thickness,  which  are  not  now  con- 
sidered workable,  but  which  will  be  considered  valuable  long  before  the 
British  ooal-fields  are  exhausted. 

Assuming  only  half  the  entire  area  of  the  Great  Northern  coal-field  to 
be  underlaid  by  those  small  seams,  or  but  half  the  area  productive,  they 
would  still  yield  20,000,000  tons  per  annum  for  five  hundred  years. 

It  may  be  a  question  to  many  of  our  readers,  whether  seams  as  thin  as 
12  inches  can  be  worked  at  all,  and  much  less  to  profit.  We  will  here 
present  some  &cts  from  the  actual  workings  in  the  East  Somerset  coal- 
field, where  the  seams  are  generally  thin.  Near  Bath,  in  this  coal-field, 
are  seven  seams  whose  aggregate  thickness  is  12  feet, — three  of  them  fix>m 
12  to  16  inches,  and  four  from  24  to  28  inches.  They  are  worked  ex- 
tensively on  the  '4ong  wall''  system,  at  the  following  items  of  expense. 

COST  OF  MINING  COAL  IN  EAST  SOMERSET. 


Mining 

Hauling 

Baising 

Making  roada 

Dead  work 

Total  per  ton . 


Thick  Veini 
over  18  inohet. 


f. 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

8 
3 
5i 

7 


Ot 


Thin  Veini 
under  18  inohet. 


f. 

2 
1 
0 
0 
0 


d, 

2 

2 

3 

6i 

7 


8i 


It  will  be  observed  by  the  above  table,  which  is  from  an  interesting 
paper  by  G.  C.  Greenwell,  in  Vol.  IV.,  North  of  England  Institute  of 
Mining  Eng^ineen,  that  the  average  cost  of  mining  coal  in  the  thin  veins 
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of  Somerset  is  less  than  one  dollar  per  ton,  and  not  much,  if  any  thing, 
over  the  cost  of  mining  coal  in  the  great  anthracite  veins  of  Pennsylvania. 
We  may  also  compare  it  with  the  cost  of  mining  coal  in  the  Newcastle 
district,  as  given  by  the  same  author,  from  the  average  production  of  the 
Fivo-Quarters,  Low  Main,  and  Hutton  seams. 


COST  OF  MINING  COAL  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

Shilllngi.      Peace. 

Hewing  and  narrow  work 1  10 

Patting  and  helping  up , 0  4} 

Deputy  work 0  2 

Making  wagon-ways ' 0  2 

Shiftwork ._0  _J} 

Delivered  on  top — total  per  ton 2  8i 

These  charges  do  not  appear  to  include  machinery  or  cost  outside,  but 
the  simple  mining  charges,  or  inside  work. 

The  quantity  of  coal  mined  in  East  Somerset  during  1855  was  about 
400,000  tons,  or  150  tons  to  the  hand  for  under-ground  work.  In  the 
Newcastle  district  the  amount  of  coal  mined  per  head  in  1854  was  about 
494  tons  for  under-ground  work. 

The  amount  of  coal  actually  realized  from  an  area  containing  by  calcu- 
lation 122,082  tons,  was  108,703  tons,  leaving  only  13,379  tons  in  the 
mine  as  waste  or  fine  coal,  dirt,  and  pillars, — or  only  10  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  DELIVERING  COAL  ON  BOARD  IN  THE  NEWCASTLE 

COAL-FIELD* 

Common  Coal, 

8.        d. 

,    Rent  or  royalty 0  6 

Delivering  in  oars 4  4 

Freight 1  6 

Interest 1  6 

5        6 

Extra  household  coals,  &c.  are  estimated  to  cost  more  than  this  amount 
This  is  calculated  over  a  period  of  20  years,  and  includes  profits.  From 
the  same  author  we  find  the  value  of  coal  at  the  pits  during  1845  to  be,  in 
the  Northern  coal-field,  6«.  6d.  per  ton ;  in  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  and 
Staffordshire,  5s.  8d  per  ton;  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  &c., 
50.  Sd. ;  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  5^.  8d.    These  estimates  are  th^ 


■V 


*  T.  T.  Hall,  YoL  II.,  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 
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Talnsdon  of  the  average  prodaction,  but  the  above  estimate  of  the  cost  on 
board  is  only  on  common  bituminous  coal.  Extra  household  coal^  and 
saperior  steam  or  gas  coals;  are  estimated  to  cost  one-third  more. 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION. 

The  total  production  of  the  Great  Northern  coal-field,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  coal-trade  to  1861,  is  about  1,051,812,483  tons ;  and  the 
amount  still  calculated  as  available  in  the  workable  or  larger  seams, 
5,575,432,173  tons.  This  is  exclusive  of  a  large  area  of  the  coal-field 
where  certain  workable  seams  have  not  proved  remunerative  under  present 
circumstances,  being  thin  and  in  some  places  faulty ;  nor  does  it  include 
the  25  feet  of  coal  in  veins  below  30  inches  in  thickness,  or  the  vast  area 
under  the  sea,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  lower  coal  scries,  which  may  or 
may  not  underlie  the  entire  coal-field. 

At  20,000,000  tons  annual  production,  the  Great  Northern  coal-field  is 
estimated  to  last  266  years,  without  reference  to  doubtful  or  undeveloped 
portions.     If  we  add  the  contingencies  on  which  the  British  manufiu^rers 
may  fidl  back,  we  do  not  see  any  particular  need  for  alarm  on  the  score  of. 
exhaustion  for  the  next  500  years  at  least 

The  coal-trade  of  this  field  is  now  in  excess  of  20,000,000  tons ;  but  the 
general  opinion  is  that  the  trade  will  not  increase  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
noce  over  two-thirds  of  the  field  is  owned  or  controlled  by  a  few  large 
companies  or  wealthy  proprietors,  who  are  now  working  with  more  regard 
than  formerly  to  the  economy  of  future  production. 

In  order  to  control  the  trade  and  keep  out  small  operators,  a  large 
"dctwi  ren£^  is  paid  by  some  of  the  companies.  Those  companies  have 
leases  on  productive  coal  lands  running  from  20  to  50  years,  on  which 
they  pay  a  certain  annual  royalty  as  "  dead-rent"  in  lieu  of  the  coal  which 
might  be  extracted,  but  which  is.  not  yet  wanted.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  $2,000,000  have  already  been  paid  in  dead-rents  on  these  leases. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  great  companies,  collieries,  and  individual 
owners  as  they  existed  in  1855,  from  a  paper  by  T.  Y.  Hall,  published  in 
the  transactions  of  the  North  of  England  Inst,  of  Mining  Engineers. 

The  number  of  collieries  is  136,  with  200  working  pits,  and  the  num- 
ber of  firms  and  individual  owners  less  than  80. 

NAMES  OF  PROPBEBTOBS.  COLLIERIES. 


1.  Ladt  F.  a.  Vans, 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry. 

2.  Earl  of  Durham. 


Seaham,  Rainton,  Pittington,  Pcnshcr, 
Old  Durham,  Lady  Scaham,  Antrim    7 

Honghton-le-Spring,  Littletown,  New- 
bottle,  Shcrburn,  Sherburn  Ilouse, 
Shadforth,  Lady  Durham 7 
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3.  Hetton  Goal  Gompant. 

Messrs.  Gochran,  N.  Wood,  Philip- 
son,  Barrel],  Dunn,  Ex.  of  Armo- 
rer, Duncan,  Smart,  and  others. 

4.  North  Hbtton  Gompany. 

Messrs.  Wood,  Philipson,  Borrell, 
and  others. 

5.  Haswell  AND  Shottsn  Gompant. 

Messrs.  Glark,  Taylor,  Plomer, 
Maude,  Laws,  and  Bell. 

6.  South  Hetton  Gompant. 

Messrs.  Forster,  Walker,  Burrell, 
Green,  P.  Forster,  I.  Forster,  Per- 
cival  Forster,  and  John  Forster. 

7.  Thornlbt  Gompant. 

Messrs.  T.  Wood,  Gully,  Ghayton, 
and  Burrell. 

8.  Messrs.  J.  Bowes,  Hutt,  N.  Wood, 

and  G.  M.  Palmer. 


9.  Nicholas  Wood,  Esq. 

10.  Messrs.  W.  Blackctt,  N.  Wood,  An- 

derson, and  Philipson. 

11.  Townley  Stella  Company,  ex.  for  the 

late  J.  Buddie,  T.  Y.  Hall,  C.  & 
A.  Potter,  and  M.  F.  Dunn. 

Messrs.  Bell  and  partners,  as  follows : 

12.  Davidson,  Stobart,  Grawford  &  Co. 


13.  Joseph   Pease,  I.   W.  Pease,  and 
Joseph  Pease  &  Gompany. 


Hetton,    Elemore,    Eppleton 
Houghton-le-Spring 


near 


8 


Kepier  Grange,  Moorsley,  Seaton, 
Hetton,  North  Hazard  Pit,  Grange- 
low,  Dunwell 6 

Haswell  Pits,  Shotton  Grange,  By- 
hope  New  Pits. 


Hetton  South  Pits,  South  Hetton  Mur- 
ton  Pits,  South  Hetton  Kelloe  Pits, 
Tremdon  Grange 2 


Ludworth,  Thomley,  and  Trimden....    S 


Marley  Hill,  Dipton,  Pontop,  Green- 
croft,  Andrew's  House,  Norwood, 
Kibblesworth,  Springwell,  Grook- 
bank,  Killingworth,  Seaton  Burn, 
Burnopfield,  Shipcote,  Delight  IMts, 
Peareth  Old  Pit. 

Tees,  Wallsend,  Blackboy,  Goundou, 
Westerton,  and  Leasingthrone. 

Harton,  St.  Hilda,  and  Jarrow 9 


Townley,  Stella,  and  Ryton 3 


Lambton,  Lumley,  Houghhall,  Bel- 
mont, Harraton,  Southmoor,  Shield- 
row,  Haughhail,  Shincliffe,  Wash- 
ington, and  Monk-Wearmouth. 

Adalaide,  Bowden  Close,  Elden,  Head- 
ley  Hope,  Jobshill,  East  Boddy- 
moor,  St.  Ellens,  and  Woodhouse 
Close. 
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14.  Bobinaon  k  Jackaon. 


15.  Edward  Richardson  k  Go. 


16.  James  Joioey. 


17.  Measn.  Carr  k  partners. 


18.  Messrs.  J.  Lamb^  Potter  k  Go. 

19.  Messrs.  J.  Lamb,  W.  W.  Bordon, 

Barnes,  executor  of  Thos.  Straker. 

20.  Messrs.  Dayidson,  Easton,  W.  An- 

derson, Stodart,  Bates  k  Hender- 


Hartlepool  West  Dock  Pits,  Thenwick, 
Byersgreen,  Growtees,  Goxhoe,  West 
and  Glarence  Hetton,  Enghall,  New- 
field,  and  Little  Ghilton. 

Spittletongs,  Medomsley,  Eden,  Der- 
weDt,  Gresswell,  Acorn  Glose,  Gastle- 
pit,  Langley,  and  Medomsley  Old. 

Stanley  East,  Twisell,  Tanfield  East, 
Tanfield  Lea,  Beamish,  Tanfield  Moor, 
and  Tanfield  Moor  South. 

Burraton,  Gowpen,  Hartley,  Seghill,  and 
Felling. 

Gramlington. 

Seaton  Delaval. 


Bedlington. 


The  fbregoing  proprietors  occupy  the  largest  portion  of  the  coal-field, 
and  represent  two-thirds  of  the  capital  employed.  The  following  firms 
oocapy  only  a  small  portion  each,  and  are  considered  small  proprietors. 


NAMES  OF  PROPRIETORS. 
1.  Messrs.  Taylor,  Plummer  k  Go. 


'.  if 


3. 


u 


.  Taylor,  Lamb  k  Waldie. 
Lamb,  Potter  k  Go.,  Trus* 


4.  Messrs.  Lash  k  Co. 


5.       " 

Fletcher  k  Sowerby. 

6.       « 

Bell  k  Hunter. 

7.       « 

W.  Hunter  k  Go. 

8.       « 

Hunt  k  Go. 

9.       « 

W.  G.  Gurteis  k  Go. 

10.       « 

Gonsett  Iron  Go. 

11.       « 

Elliott  k  Aflhton. 

11      « 

Cook  &  Go. 

11      « 

Headleys. 

14.  Ezecuton  of  Messrs.  Brandling. 

NAMES  OF  COLLIERIES.    - 

Holywell  Old,  Holywell  New,  East,  and 

Earsdon. 
Backworth  and  West  Gramlington. 
Wallbottle. 

Tyne  Main  and  Friar's  Gk)OBe. 

Erby  and  Burnhope  Flat. 

Framwellgate,  near  Durham. 

Benton,  near  Newcastle. 

Ouston  and  Urpeth. 

Pelton,  near  Chester-le-Street. 

Gonside  Pits,  Grook   Hall,  and  Black 

Hall  Pits. 
Oxclose,  Usworth,  and  Nettlesworth. 
Gastic  Eden  Pit. 
Gragside  and  Homeside. 
Gosforth. 
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15.  Messrs.  Bell  ft  Brandling. 

16.  «     T>^Baok. 

17.  '^     Dalton.  Johnson  ft  Co. 

18.  '^      Easton,  Anderson  ft  Co. 

19.  "     J.  B.  Pearson  ft  Co. 

20.  Mr.  Ralph  Dixon. 

21.  Messrs.  Cookson  ft  Co. 

22.  Mr.  Skinner. 

23.  Burkinshaw's  Tmstees. 

24.  Messrs.  Longridge. 

25.  <^       Burden  ft  Barkns. 

26.  W.  W.  Burdon. 

27.  Messrs.  C.  Atwood  ft  Co. 

28.  J.  B.  Blackett,  M.  P. 

29.  Messrs.  Thos.  Sowerby  ft  Co. 

30.  <'       Surtees  ft  Co. 

31.  Mr.  Kirsop. 

32.  "    John  M.  Ogden. 

33.  Lord  Howden  ft  Co. 

34.  Messrs.  N.  O.  ft  F.  D.  Lambert 

35.  ''       J.  ft  I.  Harrison  ft  Co. 

36.  "       D.  Bum,  Hawthorn  ft  Co. 

37.  "       Straker  ft  Love. 


38. 


(( 


Bolckow  ft  Yaughan. 


39.  <<      Stobart  ft  Baokhouse. 

40.  Marquis  of  Bute's  Executors. 

41.  Messrs.  Harrison,  Carle,  Lange  ft  Co. 

42.  «      Carr  Bros. 

43.  Joseph  Cowan. 

44.  O.  H.  Ramsay. 

45.  Armstrong. 

46.  W.  H.  Bell. 

47.  Muschamp. 

48.  Pratman*8  Tmstees. 

49.  Messrs.  Bell  ft  Johnson. 

50.  *^      Losh,  Johnson  ft  Co. 

51.  «      Gooch  ft  Co. 


Coxlodge 

Edmonslcy. 

Heaton. 

Hepburn  and  Oakwellgate. 

Heworth. 

Kepier. 

Mickley. 

Marshall  Oreen. 

Netherton. 

Barrington. 

Allerdean. 

Team. 

Black  Pierce,  Thomley,  and  Towlaw. 

Wylam. 

Waldridge. 

Whitworth. 

Wittonpark. 

Whitwell. 

Wingate  Grange. 

Walker  and  Bebsido. 

Radoliffe. 

Stanley  West. 

Bitchbum,  Brancepeth,  and  Willing- 
ton. 

Auckland  West,  Etherley  New,  Wood-^ 
field  and  Whitlee. 

Etherley  Old  and  Bitchbum  North. 

Chopwell. 

Ashington. 

Bcirs  Close. 

Bladen  Burn. 

Bladen  Main. 

Evenwood, 

Sacriston. 

New  Bitchbum. 

Buttcrknowle. 

Willington. 

Tyue  Main. 

Lintz. 


I 


< 
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We  have  named  the  foregoing  parties  and  ooUieries  as  an  interesting  ^ 
record  to  many  of  onr  old  English  miners,  perhaps^  more  than  to  our  ^ 
readers  generally.  This  list  is  for  1853-54.  We  have  not  been  able  to* "" 
find  one  of  later  date.  Some  of  the  collieries  are  not  named,  bat  the'  .^ 
number  is  set  down.  In  1855,  Mr.  Hunt,  the  statician,  gives  273  collieri%%  ^ 
but  evidently  means  pits,  and  includes  the  small  land-eale  pits.  i 
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There  is  not  an  entire  agreement  in  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Hunt  and 
the  resident  engineers.  From  the  best  authorities  generally,  avcraginj^ 
the  several  eatlnuites,  we  find  the  following  results.  In  the  Great  Northern 
coal-field,  ahout  28,000  men  and  boys  under-ground  produced  15,000,001) 
tons  in  1854,  or  an  averse  of  about  500  tons  per  head.  In  Scotland, 
22,000  men  and  bc^a  under-ground  produced  7,250,000,  or  about  311  tons 
per  head.  In  North  Wales,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire,  32,000  men  and 
boys  underground  produced  about  10,000,000  tons,  or  about  320  tons  per 
b(£id.  In  Belgium,  36,000  men,  women,  and  boys  produced  about  6,000,000 
tou.«,  or  about  166  tons  per  head.* 

The  coal  production  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  or  the  Great 
Northern  coal-field,  during  1861,  was  21,777,570  tons  from  271  collieries; 
and  the  production  of  Great  Britain  during  the  aamc  year  waa  83,636,21-t 
tons. 

SOUTH  WALES  ANTHR.4CITE  COAL. 

We  have,  perhaps,  devoted  more  space  to  the  Newcastle  coals  than 
would  be  prudent  if  we  proposed  a  general  description  of  the  English 
ooal-fields  in  detail;  but  such  a  course  would  be  neither  appropriate  nur 


Is  fifure  19  wc  h»Te  girta  the  coal  m«uuret  in  nollJ  bUck,  iinoe  it  <b  impossible,  viih 
■ST  prM«nt  infoniwtioii,  to  identify  the  seuDs,  or  locale  them  eveD  Kpproximatelj',  \a  no 
(mall »  apace. 

desirable  in  a  work  essentially  American  and  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
oar  mineral  resources. 

We  have  dwelt  at  more  length  on  the  Great  Northern  coal-field  than  wo 
idiall  on  any  other  British  or  foreign  coal-field,  because  it  has  an  historical 
interest  and  stands  first  in  the  annals  of  the  coal-trade,  as  it  is  first  in  pro- 
iaOioa,  importance,  and  derelopmenL     We  shall  now  glance  briefly  at 


*Wamaj  hftT«  made  a  few  eiron  tn  onr  desoriptiDii  of  the  coals  lod  coal-fields  of  Eng-- 
lud,  iitie*  it  ia  diffioolt  to  ohoose  between  conflicting  ttatemenla.  and  our  distance  from 
i»  aeea*  prerenta  na  ftvm  defeating  them.  We  console  ourselTes,  hoveTer,  with  ths 
MtntioD  that  English  writers  on  Americui  aubjecta,  and  particularly  on  American  coal- 
Vit,  Mn  eUm  so  aoepHoa  en  tUa  icare.  We  ean  onl;  hope  our  eirora  are  lea«  m 
ID 
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some  of  the  peculiar  English  coal-formations,  which  may  possess  more 
'than  ordi^ry  interest  to  the  general  reader^  and  simply  refer  to  others, 
before  dismissing  the  subject  for  the  present.  Under  the  heads  of  ventila- 
tion and  economic  mining,  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  cite  the  examples 
of  British  mines  and  miners. 

The  South  Wales  coal-field  lies  on  the  northwest  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
extending  from  St.  Bride's  Bay  in  the  east  to  Pontypool  in  the  west,  a 
distance  of  90  miles,  with  a  maximum  breadth  of  60  miles.  Its  mean 
breadth  is  less  than  20  miles ;  presenting  a  productive  coal  area  of  from 
1000  to  1500  square  miles.  It  is  divided  longitudinally  by  an  axis 
parallel  to  its  strike,  and  divided  also  into  numerous  intermediate  basins, 
1  while  the  measures  undulate  both  fix)m  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south, 
though  the  representations  of  the  field,  across  the  axis  from  north  to  south, 
are  generally  in  the  form  of  two  immense  basins,  as  portrayed  by  our 
transverse  section  above. 

The  deepest  part  of  the  field  is  supposed  to  be  8000  feet;  that  is,  through 
the  coal  measures  to  the  conglomerate.  The  depth  of  this  field  has  been 
stated  as  12,000  feet;  but  this  statement  includes  some  of  the  rocks  below 
the  coal,  such  as  the  millstone  grit  and  the  Carboniferous  limestone.  Most 
of  the  mining  has  been  done  by  drii)B,  to  the  present  date,  and  but  few 
shafts  have  been  sunk  to  any  great  depth. 

Twenty-three  workable  seams  exist  in  the  principal  basins,  averaging 
altogether  92  feet  of  coal:  of  these,  12  are  from  3  to  9  feet  in  thickness,    ' 
and  11  from  18  inches  to  3  feet.    Besides  diese,  there  are  numerous  smaller  ^ 
seams  from  6  inches  to  18  inches  thick.  'i 

On  the  north  side  of  the  field  the  ooal  is  anthracite  in  character,  and  "C 
resembles  the  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania,  though  generally  containing  ^ 
more  hydrogen  or  volatile  matter ;  on  the  east,  or  northeast,  the  ooel  is  ^ 
semi-bituminous,  and  is  used  extensively,  both  raw  and  coked,  in  the  '^ 
blast-furnaces  of  the  region.  d 

On  the  south  side  the  coal  is  of  a  bituminous  character.    The  change  u 
from  anthracite  to  semi-bituminous  and  bituminous  is  gradual,  and  much   *' 
the  same  in  its  metamorphic  phases  as  we  find  existing  in  the  coal-fields  of   ^ 
Pennsylvania.     As  a  pure  anthracite  it  is  used  raw,  but  with  hot  blast  in  ^ 
the  iumace;  but  as  a  semi-anthracite  it  can  be  used  raw  with  cold  blaM,; 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  best  pig-iron  made  with  mineral  fuel  in  Wales  is 
produced  with  raw  anthracite  and  cold  blast.     As  a  semi-bituminous  coal, 
it  is  coked  generally  before  use  in  the  fiimace,  but  even  this  ooal  ift  h 
frequently  mixed,  both  raw  and  "coked  anthracite"  being  used  in  the  k 
ftunace  together.  ^ 

There  are  16  thin  seams  of  iron-stone  interstratified  with  the  coal;  ^ 
the  general  yield  of  this  ore  is  not  over  30  per  cent,  of  metal  in  the  % 
fiumace;  but  being  carefiilly  calcined,  and  both  coal  and  ore  being  pro*  v 
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dooed  on  the  spot,  at  low  prices,  iron  can  be  manu&ctnred  as  cheap  at  the 
Cheat  Dowlias,  or  Merthyr  Works,  as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  iron-masters  of  Wales  discover,  however,  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  richer  ores,  even  at  a  much  higher  cost,  not  only  improves  the  make, 
bat  rednoes  the  general  cost. 

The  coal  production  of  South  Wales  in  1864  was  8,550,270  tons :  of 
this  amount,  only  1,000,000  tons  were  anthracite, — the  total  being  the 
products  of  245  collieries. 

The  analysis  of  South  Wales  coal  shows  a  larger  amount  of  bitumen 
than  coals  of  the  same  name  in  Pennsylvania. 


Bitaminons  (average)  Wales 

Semi-bituminous  *'    

Anthracite  ^'    

Anthracite  of  Pennsylvania,  White  Ash, 
"  «  "  Red  Ash. . . 


CailMMi. 

Volmta« 
matter. 

75.00 

22.50 

79.00 

i4.oa 

82.00 

14.50 

89.85 

8.65 

91.50 

7.50 

94.05 

3.38 

95.00 

2.50 

90.00 

7.00 

Aslies. 

2.50 
7.00 
3.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.57 
2.50 
3.00 


We  do  not  consider,  however,  that  much  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
ndi  analytical  tables  as  we  possess;  they  are  generally  compiled  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  and  are,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  credence.  The  Eng- 
hsik  and  French  chemists  always  produce  a  closer  analysis  than  ours  have 
done,  as  a  rule.  The  coals  tested  by  Clemson,  Johnson,  Jackson,  and  other 
American  chemisto,  always  produce,  as  a  result,  from  2  to  10  j)er  cent. 
nune  residue  than  the  same  coals  when  analyzed  by  Mushet  or  Bertliier. 
Tliere  is,  also,  much  difference  in  the  results  obtained  by  individuals. 
The  same  samples  of  coal,  analyzed  by  three  or  four  different  persons, 
would  show  widely  different  results.  Therefore,  unless  we  have  a  series 
of  analytical  tests  by  one  competent  person,  but  little  dependence  can  bo 
plaoed  on  our  tables  of  the  constituents  of  coal  for  practical  puq)oses. 


NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  COAL-FIELD. 

This  is  a  comparatively  small  midland  coal-field,  containing  from 
40,000  to  60,000  acres  of  coal  area,  and  is  distinguished  from  other  basins 
in  the  district  as  '^  the  Potteries.^' 

We  notice  it  particularly  on  account  of  its  supply  of  iron  ores  and  fire- 
days  in  connection  with  the  coal-seams. 

The  basin  is  2925  feet  deep  on  the  west  side,  and  5500  feet  on  the  east 
ide;  it  is  covered  by  the  new  red  sandstone  in  its  central  portions,  which. 
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Iiowever,  has  not  been  developed,  and  tlie  area  uot  included  in  tbe  above 
estimnte.  The  a^regate  or  maximum  thickness  of  the  coal  is  168  feet, 
and  its  average  thickuess,  if  diatributed  over  the  entire  area,  32  feet.  Tlie 
maximum  thickness  of  iron-fitone  is  23^  feet,  and  aggr^ate  5  feet. 

The  coal  is  dbtributed  in  45  scams  irom  2  to  10  ieet  tliick,  and  8  eeama 
from  6  inches  to  18  inches  thick. 

F'o-  20-  Burnu^ooJ  Seam. 

,  Feet.       loabei. 

CarbonacQoaa  and  argillaceous,  nodular 

i       K%S?=fS=»^Si^  iron-atone 4  0 

i       ^^^^^^^  Coa!,good 3  0 

1     WmmBaiSssS       jj^^j q         ^ 

Coarse  ooftl 2  3 

To        "o 

Batsfy  Mine. 

FesL  lootwi. 

iV'i^iMK^^M          Carbonaceous  ore 4  0 

'~                         Coarse  ooal 3  0 

.    ^ „,          Fire-clay,  indtjiniu 0  ft 

Tliere  are  several  soama  bearing  iron-stone 
the  roof,  besides  those  illustrated  above,  though 
generally  smaller.  It  M'iil  be  noticed,  by  those 
who  arc  familiar  with  such  matters,  that  tliis  com- 
bination of  coal  and  iron  is  eminently  available  for 
mining  operations;  and  the  consequent  result  is 
here  practically  manifest  in  the  numerous  successful  furnaces  which  are  in 
blast.  The  amount  of  iron-stone  available  in  this  district  alone  is 
euormoas, — enough  to  supply  tlic  vast  demand  of  the  British  manu&c- 
turers  for  50  years. 

The  ore  is  peculiarly  rich,  producing  double  the  yield  of  the  Welsh  ores. 
The  average  yield  of  metal  in  tlie  furnace  is  over  50  per  rent.,  while 
tbe  bt5t  calcined  carlwnnceous  will  yield  from  60  to  70;  it  is  much  used 
by  puddk'i-s  to  line  their  furnaces,  and  is  there  known  as  "pnddle-mine." 
There  is  also  a  small  seam  of  calcareous  ore  in  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone, which  is  used  in  the  furnace  as  a  flux. 

In  1853-4  there  were  20  furnaces  in  blast  and  5  in  course  of  erection, 
&e.  The  production  was  100,000  tons  of  pig-iron  per  annum.  The  coeXg 
on  the  east  side  of  the  basin  are  used  raw  in  the  furnaces,  being  free-burn- 
ing and  not  liable  fo  cake,  while  the  coals  of  tbe  we.'^t  side  are  coked  before 
used.  The  amount  of  coal  consumed  to  the  ton  of  pig-iron  produced  is  3 
tons  14  cwt. 
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The  primitive  mode  of  mining  was  pursued  to  a  late  period,  compara- 
tiveljy  in  this  district :  the  ^'  post  and  stall/'  or  ^^  punch  and  thiri/'  was  a 
fiivorite  system  with  the  old  miners;  but  the  cost  of  mining  and  the  loss  of 
ooal  in  pillars  forced  improvements  on  them.  By  the  old  mode  of  mining, 
with  coaveSy  water-buckets,  &c.,  the  cost  of  delivering  coal  on  the  bank 
was  about  7«.  6d.  per  ton.  By  the  recently  adopted  improvements  and  the 
general  introduction  of  the  ^^  long  wall''  system  of  mining,  the  cost  has 
been  reduced  to  3«.  4d  on  the  bank. 

North  Staffordshire  is  the  great  metropolis  of  the  earthenware  manu- 
fitctnrers,  owing  to  the  presence  of  immense  beds  of  fire  and  potter's  clay. 
Some  of  these  beds  are  45  feet  thick,  and  of  a  fine-grained  or  impalpable 
texture.  50,000  tons  of  fire-clay  are  used  annually  for  the  "  saggers"  in 
which  the  ware  is  baked,  and  800,000  tons  of  coal  consumed  in  the  opera- 
tions at  the  potteries.  The  value  of  the  goods  produced  is  nearly 
$20,000,000  annually. 

About  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  is  mined  per  annum  in  this  district,  mostly 
lor  home  consumption,  and  500,000  tons  of  iron-stone,  of  which  about 
one-fourth  is  shipped  to  manufacturers  outside  of  the  district. 

OTHER  FOREIGN  COAL-FIELDS. 

We  would  like  to  extend  this  chapter  with  a  notice  of  the  large  seams 
of  South  Staffordshire ;  but  the  space  already  devoted  to  the  British  coal- 
fields admonishes  us  that  we  must  come  to  a  close.  The  table  given  in  the 
eommenoement  of  this  chapter  gives  the  area  of  coal  formation,  amount  of 
ooal  in  each  field,  number  of  seams,  and  maximum  thickness  of  the  largest 
■earns ;  while  in  a  previous  chapter  we  gi^ve  the  total  production  of  the 
British  coal-fields  and  the  production  of  each  field  and  district.  A  more 
lengthy  and  impartial  description  can  scarcely  be  expected  in  a  work  de- 
voted to  American  resources;  and  we  here  wish  to  be  absolved  from  any 
dharge  of  impartiality  in  the  selections  we  have  made,  or  the  disappointment 
they  may  cause  to  a  few  of  our  readers  who  feel  more  interest  in  the  great 
and  valuable  coal-fields  of  Scotland  or  the  undeveloped  coal-beds  of  Ire- 
hnd^  than  in  the  productions  of  Newcastle  or  Wales. 

COALS  AND  COAL-FIELDS  OF  FRANCE. 

There  are  62  coal-fields  in  France,  but  some  of  them  are  extremely 
limited  and  unproductive.  The  area  of  her  productive  coal-fields  is 
920  square  miles,  existing  in  45  departments,  and  producing,  in  1862, 
4,934,196  tons  of  coal  from  about  500  collieries.  The  largest  basins  are 
Aose  of  the  Ix>ire,  which  produced  1,639,183  tons  of  the  above  amount, 
tod  the  Nord,  or  Valenciennes, — a  continuation  of  the  Belgian  coal-field, 
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— wliich  produced  1,072,845  tons.  The  area  of  the  first  is  about  50,000 
acres,  and  of  the  second  about  250,000  acres. 

There  are  134  workable  coal-seams  in  the  Valenciennes  coal-field,  or  the 
department  of  Kord.  But  few  of  them  are  one  ni&tre,  or  3  feet  3J  inches, 
in  thiekneBs;  most  of  tlie  scams  are  2  feet  or  less  in  diameter.  In  the 
basins  of  the  Loire  the  seams  vary  in  number  and  dimeusions.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Rive-de-Gier  are  but  three  workable  beds,  with  a  total  thick- 
ness of  32  feet;  but  in  Saint-Etienne  district  there  are  14  seams,  with  a 
total  thickness  of  114  feet;  the  seams,  however,  are  subject  to  greater 
variation ;  they  cliange  suddenly  and  frequently  from  G  or  10  feet  to  60  or 
90  feet,  and  vice  versS.  In  other  districts  seams  of  a  remarkably 
tliin  character  are  worked.  In  the  department  of  tlie  Xord  the  12  beds 
of  Auichc  are  only  22  feet  thick;  and  at  Benin  4  seams  have  only  7^  feet 
of  coal  in  the  aggregate.  But  in  the  basins  of  Creuse  and  Blanzy,  de- 
partment of  Saone  et  Loire,  the  thickness  of  the  seams  or  beds  is  ofVeo 
enormous,  and  fiir  greater  than  the  expansions  of  our  Mammoth,  but  more 
limited  in  extent  of  area.  One  of  those  large  seams  has  a  mean  thick- 
ness of  40  feet,  a  maximum  thii'kness  of  from  180  to  230  feet,  and  a 
prolongation  on  the  surface  of  about  2000  feet.  This  great  bed  at  Mont- 
chanin,  where  it  dips  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees  or  over,  is  230  feet  thick 
at  its  outcrop.     The  dejith  of  the  basin  is  about  450  feet. 

Coal  seems  to  have  been  mined  and  used  in  Prance  as  early  ae  1321, 
and  was  imported  from  England  in  1520;  but  not  until  1787  was  any  lai^ 
amount  of  coal  used  in  that  country.  The  home  production  of  that  year 
was  215,000  tons,  and  importation  214,378  tons,  of  which  154,378  was 
from  England.     For  the  yearly  increase,  see  the  accompanying  table. 

In  1852  there  were  10,192  workmen  employed  in  the  mines  of  the 
Kord, — 1612  above  ground  and  85*0  below;  Uiey  produced  1,072,845  tons 
of  coal,  or  105  tons  to  the  hand,  and  tlicir  average  annual  wages  amounted 
to  ^21  9s.  per  head,  or  about  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  each  man  and 
boy.  During  the  same  year  the  number  of  men  and  boys  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Loire  was  6724,  and  the  amount  of  coal  profluced  1,639,183 
tons,  or  244  tons  per  head ;  the  average  wages  per  head  being  £29,  or  Ices 
than  140  dollars  a  year. 

*  The  seams  of  the  Nord  are  thin,  as  we  have  described,  while  those  of  the 
Noire  are  thick,  which  accounts  for  the  great  diflfbrence  in  production  per 
head.  Thewholeproductionof  France,  however,  may  be  estimated  between 
those  extremes,  though  generally  the  production  per  head  is  nearer  the 
lower  than  the  higher  figures,  but  the  wages  in  some  cases  are  from  16  to 
20  English  pounds  sterling  per  anaum. 
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PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTATION  OF  COALS  IN  FRANCE, 


Home 

FOMION  IM701TATI05. 
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_   •      IVnftfiiA 
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Foreign  Supply. 
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1                       4    1    UO«?AvB 
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61.615 
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18Q2 

844,180 

85,000 

10,000 
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967,180 
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96,000 

French  War. 
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26.000 
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788,871 
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952,816 
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198,402 

22,432 

28,500 

1,130,981 

1816 

941,638 

272,014 

10,050 

29,600 

1,262,202 

1817 

1,003,380 

102.742 

15,776 

50,834 

1,262,231 
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897,904 

208,022 

23,809 
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1,179,765 
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964,009 

170,045 
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42,350 
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227.212 
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27,814 
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13 
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2.642.644 
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79,185 
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•  ReTolution  of  1848. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  THE  FRENCH  COAL-FIELDS  IN  1852. 


Character  of  Goal. 
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Bituminous 
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Jura 

The  Two  Sevres 
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Landes  

Eastern  Pyrenees 

The  entire  production  of  1856  is. 
And  reported     «         <*•  1864  is. 
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7,740,000 
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PRODUCTION  OP  IRON. 

In  1852  there  were  about  76  blast  furnaces  in  operation  in  France, 
which  produced  622,643  tons  of  pig-iron,  at  a  value  of  about  $27.50  per 
ton.  Of  this  amount,  263,340  tons  were  made  with  wood  and  charcoal,  at 
a  value  of  about  $30  per  ton,  and  259,303  tons  with  coal  and  coke,  at  a 
value  of  about  $26  per  ton.  About  one  ton  of  charcoal  was  consumed  to 
the  ton  of  metal  produced,  and  about  two  tons  of  coal  or  coke. 

During  the  same  year  301,803  tons  of  malleable  iron  were  produced,  at 
a  value  of  about  $60  per  ton ;  of  this  amount  64,601  tons  were  made  with 
diarooal  and  237,202  with  coal  and  coke.  The  cost  of  fuel  per  ton  of 
iron  produced  was  about  $30  for  charcoal  and  $10  for  coal  and  coke. 
About  two  tons  of  charcoal  were  used  to  produce  each  ton  of  malleable 
iron,  and  about  three  tons  of  coal  or  coke. 

The  data  for  the  following  tables  are  from  a  statistical  paper  by  T.  Y. 
Hall  in  Vol.  lY.  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  Trans- 
actions. 

COAL  AND  COAL-MINES  OF  BELGIUM. 

The  Belgian  coal-field  is  a  long  and  comparatively  narrow  series  of 
banns,  extending  about  75  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  lying  in  France 
iod  Belgium  in  about  equal  proportions,  but  narrower,  and,  consequently, 
longer,  in  the  latter  than  the  former  country. 

The  portion  in  Belgium  is  40  miles  in  extent  from  east  to  west,  and  8 
miles  wide  as  a  mean,  with  an  area  of  326  square  miles  of  productive  coal 
measures. 

The  number  of  developed  seams  is  114;  but  most  of  them  are  thin. 
The  average  is  less  than  two  feet,  and  but  few  are  over  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Seams  from  12  to  18  inches  are  considered  workable;  but  the  pro- 
duction is  limited,  considering  the  number  of  workpeople  employed,  in 
ocmiparison  with  the  production  of  the  English  mines.  In  1850  there 
wero  408  pits  in  operation,  169  idle,  and  25  sinking;  and  the  number, 
diaracter^  and  wages  of  the  workpeople  were: — 


I 


Men.... 
Boys.... 

Women 
Girls.... 


Below 
Ground. 


28,471 
4,464 
2,274 
1,221 


AboTe 
Ground. 


7,631 
1,075 
1,771 
1,142 


Abore 
Wages. 


*1.74 
.65 
.92 
.56 


Below 
Wages. 


1.72 
.94 

1.30 
.85 


Hie  total  number  of  workpeople  being  47,449,  of  whom  36,430  were 
employed  below  ground,  and  11,619  above;  the  total  production  of  cool 
during  the  same  year  being  5,820,588  tons,  and  the  average  production  to 

*  1  Arano  74  centimes  equal  0.88}  cents  United  States  Carrenoy. 
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each  under-groand  operative  about  160  tons.  The  exports  to  France  in 
1850  were  1,953,190  tons;  but  in  1856  they  had  increased  to  3,119,630 
tons,  and  the  annual  home  productiouv  increased  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion. It  is  reported  that  the  production  of  Belgium  for  1864  exceeds 
10,000,000  tons. 

The  first  engine  erected  in  Belgium  was  in  the  Li^ge  district,  as  early  as 
1723,  for  pumping  water.  In  1838  the  hoisting-engines  were  145  in  num- 
ber, with  an  segregate  of  3881  horse-power;  the  pumping-engines  were 
58  in  number,  with  an  s^gr^ate  of  5279  horse-power.  In  1850  they 
had  increased  to  384  hoisting-engines,  with  an  aggr^ate  of  11,548 
horse-power,  and  143  pumping-engines,  with  an  aggregate  of  16,081 
horse-power.  The  mining  records  of  the  kingdom  give  the  following 
depths  of  the  chief  collieries  in  Belgium : — 

47  pits  from  800  to  350  metres*  in  depth. 

26  «      "    350  to  400  « 

27  "      "    400  to  450  " 

3  "      «    450  to  500  •* 

4  "      «*    500  to  550  « 

OTHER  EUROPEAN  COAL-FIELDS. 

There  are  in  Germany  four  prominent  coal  districts  of  the  true  or  Carbo- 
niferous era,  besides  others  in  which  lignite  or  coals  of  a  more  recent 
formation  occur.  The  localities  of  the  true  coals  are  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  in  Westphalia;  on  the  Saar,  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle,  on  the 
borders  of  France ;  in  Bohemia  and  Silesia. 

The  Saarbruck  coal-field,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  is  an  extensive  and  vain* 
able  basin,  about  1000  square  miles  in  area,  with  103  beds  or  se^mis  of  ooal 
varying  from  18  inches  to  15  feet  in  thickness.  The  Westphalia  ooal 
exists  in  a  comparatively  small  basin,  known  as  the  Ruhrfort  coal-field. 
Those  two  Prussian  coal-fields  produced  in  1850, 2,750,000  tons ;  of  whidi 
781,521  tons  were  consumed  in  France,  on  whose  borders  those  baaiiis 
exist. 

In  Austria  several  coal-fields  exist,  but  principally  in  Bohemia,  Sileaiay 
and  Hungary.  Of  the  coal-beds  in  Hungary  little  is  known,  and  those 
of  Silesia  are  still  less  developed.  The  quality  is  chiefiy  bituminous ;  the 
seams  are  few  in  number,  but  generally  very  thick.  Anthracite  exists  to 
a  limited  extent. 

The  coal-basins  of  Bohemia  are  considered  rich  in  coal,  and  mining  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  chiefly  for  home  consumption.  Matt 
than  40  seams  of  coal  are  worked;  while  many  more  are  known  to  ezisli. 
The  workable  seams  are  generally  from  3  to  6  feet  thick. 

«  A  m6tre  ia  8.28  feet,  or  a  Uttlt  orer  8  feet  8  inohei. 


PART  III. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  ANTHBACITE  COAlr-PIELDS  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

A]it]irmeit«  Coal-BasinB — ComparatiTe  Value — ^Economj  in  Mining — The  Wyoming  or 
Northern  Coal-Field — The  Wyoming  Valley — Its  History  in  Miniature— Yankees  and 
Pennamites — ^Massacre  of  Wyoming — General  Topography  of  the  Valley — Extent  of  the 
Coal-Field — Form  and  Features  of  the  Basin — Sections  of  the  Intermediate  Basin — The 
Lackawanna  Region — Carbondale  District — Scranton  District — Pittston  District — Denu- 
dation— Wyoming  Region — ^Wilkesbarre,  Plymouth,  and  Nanticoke  Districts — ^Baltimore 
Vein,  or  Monmouth— Grand  Tunnel  Vein,  or  Buck  Mountain — Section  at  Nanticoke. 

We  have  now  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our  work  before  us,  and 
to  ourselves  and  our  country  the  most  important.  Periiaps  of  all  mineral 
deposits  the  most  valuable  in  this  of  in  anj  other  country  is  that  which  we 
propose  to  describe  in  the  following  pages. 

The  area  and  dimensions  of  the  coal-basins  composing  these  anthracite 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  are  comparatively  small,  when  compared  with  some 
of  the  prominent  coal-fields  of  Europe  which  we  have  just  passed  over, 
and  insignificant  when  compared  with  our  own  great  bituminous  deposits 
west  of  the  AU^hanies.  But  when  we  consider  the  immense  and  popu- 
lous area  depending  on  those  fields  for  its  supply,  and  their  central  loca- 
tion, we  are  led  to  reflect  that  present  availability  is  of  fiir  more  value  than 
prospective  developments,  and  particularly  when  those  future  resouroes  are 
only  susceptible  of  development  through  present  means. 

At  this  period  of  our  country's  history  or  existence,  its  anthracite  coal- 
fields are  invaluable ;  and  were  we  forced  to  decide  at  the  present  moment 
on  the  relative  value  of  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  coals  within  our 
territory,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  in  fitvor  of  the  470  square  miles  of  the 
one,  against  the  200,000  square  miles  of  the  other ;  not  that  we  would 
nndervalue  our  bituminous  coals,  the  immense  and  incalculable  value  of 
whidh  is  more  a  matter  for  the  future  than  the  present:  yet  it  may  not  be 
a  Icng  period  before  the  Western  deposits  will  equal  the  production  of  the 
Easton  basins. 

More  depends  on  the  localities  of  coal-basins  than  on  their  extent.  The 
anthracite  beds  are  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  r^ion,  in  the  vicinity  of 
many  great  and  wealthy  cities,  and  are  surrounded  by  manufiicturing 
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establishments,  which  are  rapidly  growing  and  prospering  on  the  wealth 
wmch  is  developed  around  them. 

Twelve  millions  of  inhabitants  derive  their  chief  supply  of  coal  from 
th<BBC  fields,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  they  are  to  a  great  extent 
exhausted.  But  before  that  time  arrives,  those  12,000,000  of  iuhabitasts 
Will  have  increased  to  over  30,000,000,  and  the  present  produotiou  of  coal 
will  increase  perhaps  in  a  double  proportion.  The  area  which  the  coab  of 
Pennsylvania  will  naturally  supply  is  over  300,000  square  miles,  or  more 
than  double  the  area  of  Great  Britain,  which  now  contains  about 
30,000,000  inhabitants  and  produces  nearly  100,000,000  tons  of  coal. 
The  ai'ea  which  must  be  su]>plicd  witii  anthracite  coal  is  susceptible  of 
sustaining  a  population  as  dense  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  their 
manufacturing  and  commercial  pursuits  will  demand  an  equal  amount  of 
coal  per  head.  That  tfiis  demand  must  be  chiefly  supplied  from  the  anthra- 
cite regions  is  e^ndcut  from  the  fact  of  proximity  and  the  availability-  and 
cheapness  of  the  fuel  produced.  That  much  of  the  semi-bitaminous  and 
bituminous  coals  will  be  used  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  since  the  anthra- 
cite has  proved  a  superior  fuel  for  moat  purposes,  and  as  it  can  be  mined 
with  equal  facility  or  expense,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  distant  bitumi- 
nous will  be  used  while  the  present  anthracite  lasts. 

At  present,  we  do  not  value  our  anthracite  lands  at  a  fraction  of  their 
real  worth;  but  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  Ije  held  as  a  monopoly, 
and  their  fortunate  owners  will  derive  revenues  from  rents  that  might  now 
be  considered  visionary  even  to  name.  Coal  lands  sell  now  in  the  anthro- 
cite  regions  from  $150  to  §1000  pur  acre.  The  same  lands  will  not  be 
bought,  twenty  years  lience,  for  five  liundred  per  cent,  addition.  The  eoal 
lands  of  England,  in  the  older  or  more  developed  regions,  command  from 
85000  to  $7000  per  acre,  but  they  seldom  change  hands.  Yet  the  rents 
paid  by  the  miners  or  operators  there,  when  they  lease  from  the  pro- 
prietors, do  not  exceed  12  or  10  cents  per  ton.  There,  35  feet  of  coal  is 
all  that  is  credited  aa  workable  or  available  for  present  use ;  here,  60  feet 
of  coal  is  the  average,  and  from  26  to  50  cents  per  ton  is  demanded. 
There,  750  square  miles  of  area  produce  21,000,000  tons  of  coal  per 
annum,  with  but  little  prospect  of  a  much  greater  increase;  here,  470 
square  miles  of  area  produce  10,000,000  tons  annually,  with  a  positive 
certainty  of  a  rapid  and  vast  increase.  It  therefore  takes  but  little  calcu- 
lation to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  coal  lands  in  the  anthracite  regiona 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  bituminous  districts  of  the  Great  Northern  coal- 
fields of  England, — particularly  wheu  this  is  a  monopoly  beyond  com- 
petition from  other  fields ;  while  that  is  in  active  competition  -with 
numerous  surrounding  coal-fields,  where  ooal  equally  good  and  equally 
cheap  is  produced  in  abundance. 

M'e  have  not  chosen,  perhaps,  the  best  words,  or  the  mast  striking 
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examples,  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  our  coal  deposits;  but  that  is  a 
small  matter  in  comparison  with  the  degree  of  economy  with  which  we 
should  preserve  and  utilize  the  invaluable  stores  of  mineral  wealth  which 
those  fields  contain. 

We  have  noticed  that  all  our  old  or  primitive  miners  did  their  work  in 
t  primitive  manner;  that  in  all  new  regions  where  coal  is  plentiful,  the 
easiest  way  is  always  the  first  way,  though  it  may  be  the  most  expensive 
in  the  end. 

For  many  years,  in  the  early  development  of  the  English  mines,  the 
waste  or  loss  of  coal  in  refuse,  pillars,  and  ''  lost  mine,''  was  equal  to  our 
present  enormous  waste, — say  50  per  cent.  But  improvement,  care,  and 
economy  have  reduced  the  50  per  cent,  to  from  10  to  15  per  cent  in  the 
English  mines. 

Such  a  consummation  is  most  desirable  here,  and,  we  think,  attainable 
nnder  a  proper  system  of  mining, — ultimately  attended  with  fiir  greater 
economy  than  our  present  system,  though,  perhaps,  more  expensive  to 
establish. 

Our  present  production  of  merchantable  coal  is  over  10,000,000  tons, 
but  the  present  annual  drain  on  our  resources  is  over  15,000,000  tons. 
Oar  loss  is  now  6,000,000  tons  annually.  But  we  may  not  look  far  in 
advance  to  see  those  figures  doubled;  and  our  dead  loss  will  then  begin  to 
be  noticed  and  appreciated. 

If  we  estimate  the  dead  loss  at  20  per  cent,  under  such  a  system  &? 
might  be  inaugurated,  instead  of  50  per  cent,  as  now  suficreil,  the  saving 
to  individuals,  community,  and  country  would  lx»  great. 

It  would  cause  a  direct  gain  of  6,000,000  tons  per  annum  on  a  pro- 
duction of  20,000,000,  and  might  be  obtained  without  one  cent  of 
additional  cost  per  ton  to  the  miner  or  operator,  except  in  rents  to  the 
landed  proprietors.  This,  we  presume,  they  would  appreciate,  if  our 
miners  should  not;  but  they,  too,  would  find  this  economy  profitable. 
Instead  of  a  '^lift''  lasting  10  years  under  a  waste  of  50  per  cent.,  it 
would  last  13  years  under  a  waste  of  only  20  per  cent.,  and  1,300,000  tons 
<^coal  would  be  obtained  instead  of  1,000,000;  while  the  cost  of  pumping, 
raising,  superintendence,  &c.  would  be  about  the  same. 

In  that  portion  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  Economy  of  Mining,  all  the 
information  attainable  on  this  subject  will  be  found;  and  we  hope  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  saving  a  larger  percentage  of  our  present 
enonnoos  waste  than  here  intimated. 

In  describing  the  respective  coal-fields  of  the  anthracite  regions,  we 
shall  follow  the  plan  adopted  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  commence  with 
Wyoming.  Its  early  history,  magnificent  extent,  fame,  and  natural  beauty, 
an  conspire  to   give  this  rich  and  lovely  valley  pre-eminence  Jn  an 
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historical  point  of  view;  while  its  ooal-trade  and  mineral  resources  place 
it  first  among  the  anthracite  fields. 

We  must  here  object  to  a  misnomer  which  has  lately  been  growing  into 
use  by  writers  and  the  public  generally.  We  notice  the  "  Grreat  NorUiem 
or  Wyoming  coal-field'^  mentioned  as  the  *^  Lackawanna  coal-field''  in  two 
late  publications ;  one  being  an  elaborate  paper  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  for  1864,  and  the 
other  a  Hand-Book  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  published  in  a 
neat  and  handsome  style  by  the  Messrs.  Harper.  The  Lackawanna  district 
or  r^on  is  simply  one  end  or  portion  of  the  field,  as  a  glance  at  any  map 
of  the  anthracite  coal-fields  will  show.  It  is  important  on  account  of  its 
greater  development  and  production,  but  the  larger  portion  of  the  coal  lies 
in  the  Wyoming  Valley  proper. 

It  is  a  singular  distinction  which  names  the  lower  end  of  this  great  coal- 
field, or  valley,  Newport,  and  the  upper  end  Lackawanna,  since  there  is 
no  termination  to  the  great  mountain-ranges  forming  alike  the  valley  and 
the  coal-basin,  from  the  extremity  of  Newport  to  the  end  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna; and  when  we  speak  of  the  valley,  generally^  we  call  it  the 
Wyoming  Valley.  We  therefore  object  to  this  misnomer,  which  rejects  a 
proper  name,  old  and  honored,  for  the  name  of  a  simple  district  which  has 
no  application  to  the  coal-field  generally. 

THE  WYOMING  VALLEY. 

We  cannot  fairly  introduce  this  interesting  coal-field  to  our  readers 
without  giving  a  brief  resume  of  the  eventful  and  romantic  history  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley. 

When  the  white  man  first  visited  this  paradise  of  the  Indian  hunter,  the 
Delawares  held  sway  over  the  region,  though  under  subjection  to  the  more 
powerful  Iroquois.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  petty  wars  which  constantly 
imbrued  the  hatchet  of  the  aborigines,  and  made  warriors  of  those  children 
of  the  forest,  Wyoming  might  have  been  almost  an  Eden  to  the  red  men. 

No  river  ever  abounded  with  finer  fish  than  those  which  stocked  the 
Susquehanna,  and  no  forest  ever  afforded  the  hunter  finer  game  than  the 
mountains  of  Wyoming;  while  the  '^ great  plains"  returned  abundant 
harvests  to  the  labor  of  the  squaws. 

But  this  fruitful  and  delightful  vale  was  ever  a  coveted  posseasion. 
First  the  wild  Indian  disputed  the  prize  in  a  hundred  battles,  and  sab- 
sequently  the  white  men,  in  spite  of  king  or  council,  struggled  long  and 
desperately  with  each  other  for  tliis  gem  among  the  mountains  of  the 
"West." 

The  Nanticokes  have  left  their  fame  engraven  on  the  rocks  of  their 
country,  as  imperishable  as  the  land  itself,  and  the  Shawnees  have  their 
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monnment  in  the  mountain  which  bears  their  name,  while  the  noble  Dela- 
wares — ^the  Leni-Lenape — leave  their  legends  with  stream  and  vale  and 
hill.  But  still  farther,  in  the  remote  past,  before  the  existence  of  the  red 
man's  traditional  history,  Wyoming  was  peopled  by  superior  races,  who 
left  behind  them  mounds  and  walls  and  the  relics  of  a  civilization  which 
the  savages  never  possessed.  The  same  race  existed  here  which  have  left 
their  mysterious  story  in  the  unriddled  mounds  of  the  West, — a  people 
more  civilized  and  conversant  with  the  arts  and  mechanical  skill  than  out 
painted  ancestors  of  Britain,  or  many  of  the  semi-civilized  nations  of  to- 
day. 

THE  PENNAMITE  WAR. 

A  word  now  in  relation  to  the  feuds  and  wars  of  the  white  man  for  the 
posBession  of  Wyoming.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1620,  James  I.  of 
England  granted  to  the  "Plymouth  Company"  all  the  territory  lying 
between  the  fortieth  and  forty-sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Paeijw  Ocean.  The  charter  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  was 
derived  from  this  Plymouth  Company.  It  covered  all  the  land  west  of 
Connecticat,  one  d^ree  in  breadth,  from  "sea  to  sea,''  and  consequently 
included  a  large  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  the  Wyoming 
Valley. 

About  fifty  years  after  this  event,  the  British  crown  granted  to  William 
Penn  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  singularly  enough,  one  degree  of 
latitude  from  the  second  east  to  the  fourth  dcgn^e  west  longitude,  or  an 
area  of  one  d^rce  of  latitude  and  six  of  longitude,  lay  within  the  Con- 
necticat or  Plymouth  grant. 

Both  parties  subsequently  bought  the  land  from  the  aborigines, — Wil- 
liam Penn  from  the  Dclawares,  who  were  in  possession  by  suflerance  froyn 
Aeir  conquerors,  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  "Susquehanna  Company," 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Wyoming  Valley,  from  the  Six 
Nations  themselves.  Penn  afterwards  bought  it  again  from  the  Six 
Nations. 

As  early  as  1750  a  few  daring  adventurers  from  New  England  had  pene- 
trated the  then  western  wilds  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  the  Susquehanna, 

and  saw  for  the  first  time  the  lovely  Valley  of  Wyoming,  the  most  beauti- 

iiil  landscape  the  eye  can  behold. 
When  the  adventurers  returned  to  the  rocky  hills  of  Connecticut,  they 

toM  the  most  wonderful  tales  of  a  "  paradise"  which  lay  among  the  Western 

moontains.     Others,  doubting,  went  to  behold  the  scene  for  themselves, 

sod  came  back  with  excited  imaginations  and  glowing  descriptions,  which 

more  than  confirmed  the  reports  of  the  first. 
"The  Susquehanna  Company"  was  then  formed  in  New  England  for 

the  settlement  of  the  land  in  Wyoming ;  the  land  was  bought  from  th& 
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IiiiliaDS,  and  in  17G2  about  two  hundred  of  the  company  removed  to  the 
valley;  but  late  in  the  same  year  lliey  were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and 
about  20  of  their  niiiiiber  massacred ;  the  remainder  fled,  uaked  and 
hungry,  through  the  inhospitable  mountains  to  thoir  former  homes. 

A  few  of  the  more  daring  and  hardy  settk'ra  returned  to  the  valley;  but 
Bot  until  1769  did  any  of  the  company  return.  By  this  time  tlie  valley 
had  been  taken  poHsessiou  of  by  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  and  now 
ensued  a  long  scries  of  petty  wars  between  the  "  Yankees"  and  the  "  Penn- 
amites."  Each  laid  claim  to  the  valley,  and  both  parties  stru^led  for  ita 
]>ossesston  with  equal  determination.  From  this  period  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  AVar  this  civil  strife  raged,  with  varied 
success,  but  with  much  suffering,  bloodshed,  and  intrigue.  Throe  times 
were  the  Yankees  dispossessed,  and  driven,  destitute,  over  the  mountains, 
back  to  Kcw  England ;  but  as  often  did  they  return  to  repossess  tlie  fields 
wliich  they  valued  so  highly,  and  the  vale  which  had  bo  many  ciiarms  and 
claims  on  their  affections. 

This  strife  between  the  "  freeholders"  of  Connecticut  and  the  great  Penn- 
sylvania land-monopoly,  wliich  was  unpopular  even  in  Pennsylvania, 
l)ccause  they  tried  to  inaugurate  a  "tenantry"  or  feudal  i^ystem  similar  to 
the  English,  was  not  a  mere  question  of  titles  or  boundaries,  or  a  simple 
case  of  ejectment  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Wyoming  whs  the  battle- 
field where  the  question  was  settled  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
should  he  JrcckoldtTB,  instead  of  mere  serfs  or  tenants;  and  in  this  strife, 
which  was  fought  between  the  "Yankees,"  as  they  were  called,  and  the 
landed  proprietors,  the  former  had  all  the  sympathy  of  the  Pennsylvania 
tenantiy,  while  the  latter  became  hatcii  and  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
tenantry  system,  and  sell  their  lands  to  freeholders  in  fee-simple,  instead 
of  pursuing  a  system  of  leasage  or  life-rents.* 

The  Revolutionary  War  for  a  time  suspended  hostilities  between  the 
freeholders  and  the  proprietaries;  but  before  it  was  fairly  over  the  proprie- 
taries returned  to  the  attack,  and  the  hardships  and  sutlertngs  of  the 
settlers  were  less  endurable  under  their  remorseless  avarice  tlian  under  the 
barbarous  cruelty  of  the  toriea  and  Indians  during  the  dark  hours  of  the 
War  of  Indepenilence.  We  cannot  follow  the  events;  but  at  last  the 
indignation  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  was  arouse<l  against  the  pro- 
prietors and  their  treatment  of  the  Wyoming  settlers,  who  had  so  manfully 
tbught  side  by  side  with  themselves  for  liberty,  while  oppressed  by  u 
monopoly  which  threatened  their  lands  and  homes ;  and  the  result  was  that 
the  legislative  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1784,  "ordered  that  the 
settlers  be  restored  to  their  possessions." 


THE  PESVAUnE  WAB. 


THE  MASSACRE  OF  TfTOMlSO. 

In  the  year  1778,  when  most  of  the  able-bodied  or  young  men  of  the 
TaU^  were  with  Washington  in  the  Continental  army,  a  descent  waa 
made  by  the  torica  and  Indians  from  Sir 
John  Johnson's  department  in  the  north, 
nnder  Col.  John  or  "  Indian  Butler,"  on  the 
defenceless  inhabitants  of  Wyoming. 

The  force  consisted  of  about  400  British 
provincials  (mostly  tones)  and  600  Indians. 
They  came  suddenly  into  the  head  of  the 
valley  about  the  30th  of  June,  and  captured 
Fort  Wintermoot  and  Fort  Jenkins  without 
opposition.  But  the  people  of  the  lower  part 
gathered  hastily  into  "  Forty-Fort,"  and  those 
vbo  were  able  to  bear  arms  immediately  pre- 
pared to  defend  themselves  and  their  &mi- 
lies.  About  three  hundred  men  and  boys 
vere  under  arms,  and  divided  into  eiz  com- 
panies, nnder  the  comioand  of  Col.  Zebulon 
BatW,  a  brave  Continental  officer.  Instead 
of  awaitiag  the  attack  of  the  enemy  behind  such  defences  as  they  had 
eonstmcted  or  might  construct,  it  was  determined,  against  the  advice  of  Col. 
Z.  Butler,  to  advance  immediately  against  the  foe.  Accordingly  on  the  3d  of 
July  these  300  raw  militia  advanced  against  1000  well-armed  soldiers  and 
experienced  warriors  on  the  open  field.  At  first  tlie  British  line  gave  way 
before  the  firm  and  steady  advance  of  the  yeomen  of  Wyoming ;  and  hail 
Indian  Butler  had  no  more  than  his  400  torics,  he  would  have  been  put  to 
disastrous  rouL  But  the  Indians  fought  from  stump  and  tree,  and  flanknl 
the  American  left  so  fitr  that  it  became  necessary  to  stop  the  advance,  and 
form  the  £ice  of  the  left  flank  against  the  flanking  Indians  and  at  rlglit 
angles  to  the  main  line.  In  attempting  tliis  manmuvrc,  the  militia  liccuinu 
confused,  and  the  red  warriors  rushed  on  them  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
uid  thus  the  day  was  lost.  About  160  of  the  Connecticut  jK-ople  were 
killed  in  battle,  and  about  40  more  were  munlcred  after  surrender  or  whilst 
being  pursued.  Indian  Butler  reported  that  he  bad  taken  227  scalps  and 
only  5  prisonerB.  On  the  surrender  of  the  fort  the  following  dny,  witli  the 
remnant  of  the  patriot  band,  it  was  stipulated  that  "the  citizens  slioukl 
occupy  their  fitrms  peaceably,  and  that  their  lives  and  property  should  Ito 
preserved."  But  the  Indian  allies  of  the  British  could  not  \tc  restrained, 
or  Indian  Butler  did  not  try  to  restrain  them,  and  the  result  was  that 
mnrder  and  robbery  held  high  and  diabolical  6^Tay  while  means  were  left 
to  gratify  savage  propensities. 
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The  inhabitants  fled,  and  the  valley  was  again  deserted  and  silent, — ^left 
to  the  torch  of  the  red  demons;  and  only  late  in  the  fiill  did  the  settlers 
dare  to  retom  to  bury  the  remains  of  their  brave  comrades  who  fell. 

Forty-Fort  was  about  three  miles  from  Kingjston,  and  the  battle-ground, 
where  the  monument  now  stands,  near  the  village  of  Troy,  about  five  miles 
from  Kingston. 

Many  of  the  early  newspaper  stories  of  this  bloody  affair — ^bad  as  it 
really  was,  and  deserving  of  condemnation  for  all  time — are  mere  &brica- 
tions,  or  the  wild  reports  of  frightened  and  distempered  minds.  There 
was  no  indiscriminate  massacre  of  women  and  children  after  the  surrender, 
or  cold-blooded  slaughter  of  captive  soldiers.  All  the  soldiers  who  sur- 
vived the  battle  and  pursuit  found  their  way  out  of  the  valley,  and  most 
of  the  women  and  children  were  allowed  to  escape.  A  few  who  lingered 
near  their  homes  were  killed  and  scalped,  and  the  homesteads  of  the 
settlers  were  generally  given  to  the  torch,  and  all  their  horses^  cattle,  and 
movable  property  were  carried  off  as  plunder. 

But  the  savages  paid  dearly  for  their  short-lived  triumph.  During  the 
following  year.  Gen.  Sullivan  passed  through  their  villages  like  an 
avenging  angel,  destroying,  with  fire  and  sword,  warrior  and  wigwam, 
corn-field  and  council  lodge.  For  a  full  month  an  army  of  4000  men 
were  busy  in  accomplishing  the  destruction,  and  from  W}'alusing  to  the 
Seneca  and  Cayuga  Lakes  every  hut  and  wigwam  was  given  to  the  flames. 
At  one  Indian  town,  fifteen  hundred  peach-trees,  bending  under  their  load 
of  ripening  fruit,  were  hewn  down  by  the  fell  axe  of  the  destroyer.  Did 
the  Indian  traditions  and  misfortunes  live  in  history  in  comparison  with 
ours,  it  is  a  question  on  which  side  would  lie  the  heaviest  account.  But 
this  does  not  justify  the  actions  of  a  Christian  nation,  who  paid  the  blood- 
thirsty savage,  ever  burning  for  revenge,  a  price  for  white  scalps  indis- 
criminately,— whether  taken  from  the  yeoman  in  .battle  or  from  the 
innocent  occupants  of  some  peaceful  cabin  in  the  dead  of  night. 

t 

GENERAL  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

From  Prospect  Rock,  overlooking  the  valley  from  the  rear  of  Wilkes- 
barre,  a  fine  view  is  presented.  The  plains  and  hills  on  each  side  of  the 
river  spread  out  like  a  picture  below,  dotted  with  town  and  village,  colliery 
and  farm;  diversified  with  grove  and  homestead,  swelling  hills  and  gentle 
dales,  and  animated  by  the  moving  panorama  of  a  busy  multitude.  Here 
now  rushes  the  iron  horse  along  his  shining  track;  there  creep  the  boat- 
men along  their  silvery  path ;  and  on  every  side  arises  the  steam  of  the 
laboring  engines  which  draw  from  beneath  those  attractive  scenes  the 
hidden  wealth  which  makes  Wyoming,  perhaps,  the  richest  valley*  under 
the  sun. 


At  the  foot  of  Campbell's  Ledge,  the  Susfiuelmnna  Itrenka  throuph  the 
I  Hpge  Sliau'Dee  Mountain  from  the  north,  and  glides  grawfiilly,  with  a 
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sweeping  curve,  into  tlie  valley.  Here  it  is  met  by  the  tawny  waters  of 
the  Lackawanna,  which — pretentious  stream  as  it  is — scarcely  swells  the 
volume  of  the  noble  river.  From  this  })oint  the  Susquehanna  meanders 
lingeringly  down  the  vale  to  Nanticoke,  some  18  miles  from  where  it 
enters;  and  here  it  leaves  the  valley  again,  breaking  through  the  mountain 
barrier  on  the  same  side  it  entered. 

From  Nanticoke  the  river  runs  parallel  with  the  coal-field,  a  short 
distance  to  the  right,  and  in  the  soft  red  slialcs  underlying  the  con- 
glomerate, some  nine  miles,  to  Shickshenny,  and  here  again,  for  the  last 
time,  crosses  the  extremity  of  the  coal-field.  But  here  the  outcropping 
coal,  which  lie  over  a  thousand  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river  at  Nanti- 
coke, is  two  hundred  feet  above  it. 

The  Lackawanna  comes  down  from  the  east  through  the  upper  portion 
of  the  coal-field  and  joins  the  Susquehanna  at  Pittston,  or  the  foot  of 
Campbell's  Ledge,  as  mentioned  above, — ^traversing  a  distance  of  about 
25  miles. 

The  mountains  enclosing  the  great  valley,  or  basin,  are  parallel  for  a 
distance  of  50  miles,  and  distant,  from  crest  to  crest,  about  four  miles;  but 
at  each  extremity  they  meet  or  terminate.  On  the  northern  side  runs  the 
Shawnee  range,  and  on  the  south  is  the  Wyoming  Mountain:  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  therefore,  is  the  proper  name  for  the  entire  basin.  The  I^cka- 
wanna  seems  to  be  a  misnomer  as  a  general  cognomen,  though  locally 
applicable  as  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  while  the  use  of  Lackawanna  instead 
of  Wyoming,  as  a  distinctive  name  for  the  northern  anthracite  coal-field, 
is  unwarrantable. 


THE  THIRD,  NORTHERN,  OR  WYOMING  ANTHRACITE  COAL-FIELD. 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania.  The  latest 
and,  we  think,  the  most  reliable  computation  gives  it  an  area  of  198  square 
miles,  or  126,720  acres.  Its  length  is  over  50  miles  from  a  point  opposite 
Beach  Grove,  which  is  a  short  distance  below  Shickshenny,  to  a  point  some 
five  or  six  miles  east  or  northeast  of  Carbondale.  Its  maximum  breadth 
i.s  over  five  miles,  and  its  mean  not  less  than  3{,  or  nearly  four  miles. 

The  general  form  of  the  field  is  that  of  a  long,  narrow,  trough-like 
basin,  deep  at  its  lower  or  western  extremity  and  shallow  at  its  upper  or 
eastern  end.  It  is  not,  however,  straight,  or  perfectly  parallel  along  the 
lines  of  its  axis,  or  strike,  but  has  a  gradual  curve  from  end  to  end,  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  or  slightly-bended  bow,  curving  on  a  radius  of  about  60 
degrees, — the  eastern  horn  pointing  at  Carbondale  N.  20  degrees  E., 
and  the  western  horn  at  Shickslienny,  S.  20  degrees  S.  of  W.  At  both 
extremities  the  coal  measures  rise  gradual  ly  to  a  jwint  fiir  above  water-level 
on  their  central  depressions,  in  like  manner  as  they  rise  along  the  sides  of 
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(be  basio,  but  with  oomparfttively  low  aaccndin^  angles.  It  is  therefore 
emphatically  a  baaio,  n'itli  a  rim  of  hard  and  durable  conglomerate,  ranging 
from  100  to  300  feet  thick. 

It  contiuDs  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  conditions  ncoessarr  to  the 
production  of  coal ;  and,  judging  from  present  appearances,  we  might  he 
tempted  to  state  it  aa  an  independent  formation,  having  no  reference  to  or 
cotemporaneous  existence  with  any  other  coal-field,  and  without  relation  to 
the  great  Appalachian  formation ;  but  a  general  knovvlolge  of  the  cotempo- 
raneous geology,  of  course,  permits  no  such  inferences.  There  can  be  no 
iloubt,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  basin  in  which  this  coal-field  now  lii'S 
existed  as  a  basin  or  deep  lake,  not  only  when  the  coal  was  forninl,  Imt 
long  anterior;  and  the  probability  ia  that  but  little  if  any  coal  was  ever 
formed  on  the  surrounding  mountains.  Coal  was  originally  formed  in 
basins,  and  always  exists  in  basins;  and  wherever  the  conglomerate  pro- 
Eents evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  biu^in,  there  cool  is  always  found.  Tlicre 
are  many  casesof  denudation,  but  they  leave  their  evidences  behind.  I^tsins 
may  be  cut  through  in  a  hundred  places  by  water,  but  there  are  always  por- 
tions of  the  formation  \eil. 

Below  we  present  a  view  of  Shickshenny,  and  on  the  next  yiage  a  general 
illnstratioD  of  the  Wyoming  or  northern  coal-Geld.  It  presents  at  a  glunic 
the  whole  geology  and  peculiarities  of  the  basin. 
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W  I,  immediAtelj  below.  In  the  background  are  the  Shmwanee  Mountains,  and  the  gaps 
hrough  which  the  river  enters  and  leaves  the  valley.  The  dark  lines  represent  the  coal 
■euures,  which  lie  deep  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  basin,  and  rise  nearly  to  the  summit 
f  the  mountains  at  each  end.  The  deepest  part  of  the  basin  is  below  Wilkesbarre,  and 
Marlj  opposite  Plymouth,  while  the  deepest  portions  of  the  basin  generally  lie  between 
Ittston  and  Nanticoke,  or  still  farther  to  the  west  of  Nanticoke.  From  Nanticoke,  however, 
kt  measures  commence  to  ascend  to  the  west,  as  at  Wilkesbarre  they  ascend  to  the  east.  In 
kt  vicinity  of  Pittston  they  are  as  near  the  surface,  or  as  shallow,  as  at  any  point  between 
kt  extremities  of  Carbondale  and  Nanticoke,  and  the  undulations  are  here  more  irregular 
mi  uncertain  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  field.  The  dtp  is  to  every  point  of  the  com- 
•as,  while  the  general  rule  or  angle  of  dip  is  north  and  south,  and  the  strike  of  the  axis 
ram  east  to  west.  Above  Pittston  the  measures  become  more  regular,  and  frequently  run 
la^cr,  but  they  are  still  shallow  compared  with  the  deep  basins  below  Wilkesbarre.  In 
ha  vicinity  of  Scranton  the  total  thickness  of  the  coal  measures  is  about  600  feet,  and  we 
iramme  the  deepest  basins  above  Pittston  will  not  be  over  800  feet,  while  in  the  district 
Idow  Wilkesbarre  they  are  f^om  1000  to  1500  or  perhaps  2000  feet  deep. 

Transverse  sections,  Nos.  8,  4,  5,  C,  7,  and  8,  represent  the  dips  and  intermediate  basins 
if  coal  at  different  points  across  the  field. 

No.  8  represents  the  basin  at  Carbondale,  its  eastern  extremity,  where  the  angles  are  low 
nd  the  coal  comparatively  near  the  surface.  Here  the  upper  seams  or  veins  do  not  exist, 
ni  only  one  or  two  of  the  lower  ones  are  found  in  a  workable  condition;  but  generally 
lbs  veins  are  productive,  easily  mined,  and  the  coal  is  good. 

Ko.  4  represents  n  cross-section  at  Scranton,  where  the  measures  are  more  regular  than 
ftij  are  farther  west,  and  perhaps  less  deep  than  at  certain  points  farther  east ;  while  the 
l^ijim  of  dip  are  more  uniform  and  low.  The  angles  of  dip  vary  considerably,  but  may 
li  stated  as  a  mean  between  8®  and  10^. 

Ho.  6  is  a  section  across  the  field  at  Pittston,  east  of  the  point  where  the  Susquehanna 
■tan  the  valley.  The  undulations  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lackawanna  are  very  irregular 
nd  uncertain ;  the  dips  are  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  the  basins  comparatively 
Aallow.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Lackawanna  there  has  been  but  little  development  made, 
latthe  measures  are  more  regular,  and  have  a  general  inclination  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tiln  east  of  Campbeirs  Ledge  down  to  the  Lackawanna,  with  an  angle  of  about  6°.  This 
bw  and  nniform  angle  varying  from  5°  to  12°  is  general  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
kasin,  except  at  a  few  points ;  one  of  these  is  behind  West  Pittston,  and  another  below 
Bhiekshenny,  as  shown  in  No.  8. 

No.  6  repreaenta  a  transverse  section  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilkesbarre.  The  section  is  too 
■mH  to  portray  correctly  the  basins  and  angles,  but  conveys  a  general  impression  of  the 
■dnlaUons.  We  will  give,  farther  on,  a  more  correct  delineation.  The  same  general 
teires  are  noticeable  here  as  at  Pittston.  The  undulations  are  greater  on  the  southern 
kaa  the  northern  edge  of  the  field.  In  fact,  the  angles  of  dip  beneath  the  Wyoming 
iontain  are  much  greater  here  than  at  Pittston,  but  the  axes  are  regular,  running  east  and 
vaat,  and  the  dips  more  uniformly  north  and  south. 

No.  7  is  a  cross-section  below  Nanticoke,  and  represents  some  of  the  sharpest  or  most 
ihrupt  angles  of  dip  found  in  the  valley,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few  localities  to 
kaaonth  and  southwest  of  Wilkesbarre,  along  the  outcrops  of  the  Monmouth,  at  the  imme- 
Bate  foot  of  the  Wyoming  Mountoin,  and  along  the  "  Hogback,"  which  is  a  ridge  running 
ba  a  point  below  Nanticoke  nearly  to  Wilkesbarre,  and  in  which  the  veins  rise  nearly  per- 

No.  9  is  a  Tertical  section  in  the  vicinity  of  Nanticoke,  and  No.  10  is  a  vertical  sectio^  of 
la  eoal  measures  near  Scranton.  We  give  these  to  present  a  comparinon  of  the  depth  of 
iW  mcasnTee  at  these  respective  points,  and  the  relative  position  and  number  of  veins. 
Parther  on  will  be  found  more  elaborate  sections. 

With  the  aid  of  the  forgoing  description,  and  the  accompanying 
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illustrations,  we  hope  a  good  general  impression  of  t!ie  form  and  featurCB 
of  the  Wyoming  Valley  and  basin  may  be  obtained. 

A  great  portion  of  the  coal  of  the  northern  field  is  aosesaible  by  shallow 
shafting, — perhaps  two-tliirda  of  the  entire  amount.  All  tlio  coal  above 
or  east  of  Pittston,  and  fully  one-half  below,  or  west,  can  be  obtainttl 
within  an  average  ehafting  depth  of  400  to  500  feet,  or  within  800  feet  as 
a  maximum.  This  may  be  considered  as  eminently  available,  when  com- 
pared with  many  of  the  European  coal-fields,  or  as  compared  with  the 
greater  portion  of  the  deep  coals  of  Schuylkill  county. 

But  little  of  theJ Wyoming  or  Lackawanna  coals,  however,  can  be  ob- 
tained by  drifting  above  water-level,  though  much  of  the  coal  on  either 
cdy;e  of  the  basin  really  exists  above  it.  The  conformation  is  such  that  the 
coal  is  not  accessible  by  drifting  on  the  strike  of  the  veins,  since  they  are 
not  often  exposed  across  the  axisj  the  inclination  of  the  covering  strata 
being  parallel  or  on  a  plane  with  the  coal,  and  the  form  of  the  valley  con- 
Ibrms  to  the  shape  of  the  coal-basin  beneath.  Therefore,  the  coal  which 
lies  above  water-level  can  only  be  reached  by  long  tunnels  or  short  shafts. 
There  are  notable  exceptions,  however,  as  may  be  found  at  Nantieokc  and 
tlie  western  extremity  generally,  though  but  little  developed;  at  the  old 
Baltimore  mines,  and  on  the  projwrty  of  John  T.  Everhart,  northeast  of 
Pittston,  the  same  facilities  exist  for  mining  above  water-level.  But 
generally,  as  we  before  observed,  most  of  the  coals  of  the  northern  field 
lu-e  more  accessible  by  shailiug  than  by  any  other  mode.  "We  include 
slopes,  which  arc  but  inclining  shafts,  in  the  same  category;  though  this 
mode  is  only  available  at  a  few  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  and  below 
Wilkesbarre. 

The  accompanying  columnar  or  vertical  sections,  tlirongh  the  coal 
measures,  at  three  different  points  in  the  basin,  will  enable  us  to  present 
se^■eral  interesting  subjects  in  connection  with  the  veins  and  the  measures 
in  a  clear  and  definite  form.  They  show  the  relative  depth  of  the  basin 
at  the  points  distinguished;  the  sizes  and  number  of  veins;  the  order  of 
their  existence  or  position,  and  their  identity, — which,  we  believe,  has 
never  before  been  attempted. 


THE  LACK-iWAN'SA  HEGION.— CARBOXD-LLE  DISTF.ICT. 

The  accomiianying  section.  Fig.  23,  shows  the  depth  of  the  coal 
measures  at  Carbondale,  the  number  of  veins,  and  the  thickness  of  coal 
which  they  contain.  The  figures  represent  feet;  those  iu  the  body  of 
the  column,  the  thickness  of  the  intervening  slates  and  sandstones,  and 
those  on  the  left,  under  the  letters,  the  thickness  of  the  respective  veins  ' 
opposite.  The  letters  are  chosen  to  distinguish  the  veins,  instead  of  the 
names,  wluch  change  with  every  locality,     ^^'e  shall  thus  be  enabled  1 
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prevent  confusion,  nnd  always  represent  tlie  Kinie  bcJ  by  tlic  same 
diaracter  wherever  found.  E  b  the  fiftli  vein  from  the  confrloiiienite,  aa 
^      ^  a  general  rule,  in  cvcrj'  part  of  each  antliracite  field. 

There  ia  but  little  variatinD  from  this  rule,  and  none 
where  the  scania  are  reirular  an<l  not  diviJwI. 

At  tliia  point, — tliat  it,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Lackawanna  region, — the  lower  veins  do  not  de- 
velop in  workable  tliuienitions,  and  D  i»,  perhap!>,  the 
lowest  workable  bed  developed.  E  is  the  great  C'arlron- 
dale  bed,  seam,  or  vein,  and  is  synonynioiw  with  tlio 
Seranton  G  vein,  the  Pittston  14  feet,  the  Riltiniore 
vein  at  Wilkesbarre,  and  the  Mammoth  vein  in  the 
Schuylkill  ix^ion. 

Vein  F  is  generally  small  in  all  the  antliraoite  regionfi, 
varying  from  3  to  G  feet. 

We  presume  the  sizes  here  given  to  be  the  maximum 
dimensions  of  the  Carbondale  scams.  There  is  some 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  F  in  this  [wrtion  of  the  region, 
and  F  here  is  what  we  luivc  elscwlicre 
given  as  G,  or  the  Seranton  E  vein, 
wliich  it  nearly  represents.  The  amount 
of  workable  coal  in  this  section  is 
about  20  feet.  Lower  down  the  Lacka- 
wanna, at  Archibald,  Olypliant,  and 
Providence,  the  veins  arc  more  iiimie- 
roim,  and  the  measures  dooiKT,  but  we 
do  not  fin<l  E  at  any  jHiint  in  this 
region  larger  than  at  Carbondale.  This 
fact  suggests  the  inference  that  veins  E 
and  I)  are  here  included  in  the  24  feet 
of  vein  E,as  given.  It  is  vcrj'  difTioult 
b>  commence  the  identity  at  tliis  [wint,  since  the  measures, 
wliirli  at  Seranton  are  from  500  to  700  feet  thick,  arc  here 
iinly  I.jO  to  200  feet  in  thickness;  and  oonse<jnently,  the 
Vfios  are  thrown  closer  together.  Vi'c  may,  therefore,  be 
«fc  ill  stating  that  the  veins  which  wo  give  iis  E  and  F 
vc  identical  with  the  Seranton  veins  loinlly  named  E, 
G,  and  H,  and  with  those  on  our  section  of  the  Seranton 
district,  oamed  D,  E,  and  G. 

We  give  below  the  size  and  character  of  the  Carbondale 
bed,  with  its  bone,  slate,  and  partings;  premising,  howevet 
it  to  be  a  combination  of  our  Mammoth  and  Skidraore,  o 
tt  our  Domenclature,  or  perbape  F,  E,  D,  and  C. 


L. 


that  we  Iwlicve 
veins  D  and  E 


SCRAKTON  DISTRICT  OF  THE  LACKAWANNA  COAL-BEQION. 


The  luackawanoa  coal  region   ia  the  eastern  portion  or  half,  or  ti 
Northern  anthracite  coal-field.     The  Scranton  district  was  the  laat  iu  tU 


coal-field  to  !"■  iK.\il(Ji>i,i.  .  ■     , 
first;  but  at  prL-^-L-iit  it  is  lir^t  I 


■    ili-riii)   ^^;|■;  ]>r;iotically til 
li  to  (lie  ritiitj:  ol'  developmj 
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or  the  amount  of  production.  Tlie  Wyominj 
developed  as  early  as  1820;  the  Carbon- 
dale  district  in  1829;  thePittaton  in  1840, 
or  earlier;  and  the  Scranton  in  1855!  Yet 
the  enterprise  and  enei^  hero  dwjilaycd 
liave  thrown  all  other  districts  into  tlie 
shade,  notifith standing  the  com [uiru lively 
short  iipace  of  time  in  which  the  work  has 
bi.<Gn  done. 

The  miners  and  coal-operators  of  this 
(liitriut  labor  under  some  disadvantages, 
l>ut  the  advantages  here  ofibred  more  tliun 
counterbalance  these  obje<rtioiis.  Tlie  veins 
arc  much  deteriorated  by  the  numerous 
hands  of  slate,  bone,  and  other  imparities 
which  are  intercalated  with  the  coal.  These 
bands  seriously  interfere  with  the  work  of 
prejMring  acceptable  or  merchantable  coal, 
ami  greatly  increase  tlic  la)K>r  of  mining, 
cleaning,  and  separation.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  coal  is  oblainnl  at  a  moderate 
dfpth  from  the  surfiice,  and  the  low  angle 
of  dip,  approaching  the  horizontal,  enables 
the  miner  to  pat  his  coal  into  the  drill  or 
mine  cars  direct,  and  thus  obviates  all  extra 
hindling.  Coal-^eams  which  approach  the 
horizontal,— or  from  5°  to  10°  of  dip, — 
and  those  which  have  an  angle  of  from  35° 
tu  .50",  can  be  operated  with  more  economy 
than  those  which  vary  to  a  greater  or  less 
^i^ree  when  not  affected  by  circumstances 
of  a  (liiTurent  nature.* 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  arcnmpanying 
vertical  section  that  the  mcnstirea  at  Scran- 
ton are  much  deeper  than  at  CarlHindnle, 
and  that  the  veins  are  deposited  in  a  greater 
thickness  of  inter\'cning  strata;  but,  com- 
paring the  section  at  Scranton  with  that 
at  W'ilkesbarrc,  we  find  a  still  greater  dif- 
ference. The  depth  at  ScTantou  is  leiw  than 
500  feet;  at  Wilkeslmrrc  it  is  over  10(X)  fc-et. 

*  This  «DbJ«ct  nill  be  full;  diieusBcd  uodcr  Ihe  head  of  "econumicnl  i 
we  reftt  for  fe»r  of  miicoiiceptioii. 


district  was    partially 


I  Th 
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There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  tlie  vpins  here  with  those  of  other 
portions  of  the  antlinioitc  cosd-fiehls.  Most  of  the  important  seams  found 
elsewhere  are  here  developed,  though  in  less  dimunHions  than  they  assume 
as  a  general  rule  in  other  regions. 

The  mining  engineers  of  the  Scranton  district  hnvc  odi^ited  a  local 
nomenclature  of  their  own  to  designate  the  seams.  We  have  kttcrwl  tlio 
coal,  from  the  conglomerate  upwards,  progressively,  as  the  only  i»racticable 
mode  which  is  applicable  generally.  The  scams  which  are  somctiiocs 
found  locally  in  the  conglomerate  we  have  not  included,  since  their  exist- 
ence is  precarious  and  their  extent  and  localities  are  uncertain.  We  find 
none  of  those  lower  beds  in  the  Northern  coal-fields,  except  a  very  small 
one,  perhaps,  between  the  ui>pcr  and  lower  conglomerate,  near  Scrauton. 


At  Scmuton,  the  seams  i 
tiiere  is  some  i 


■  lettered  from  the  top  downwartb,  though 

3rtainly  where  to  make  the  commencement,     Tlie  "  big 

vein,"  however,  is  always  designated  as  G,  and 

from  tliis,  as  a  base,  those  above  and  below 

are  enumerated. 

The  upiiermost  seam  developed  as  workable 
'""^'  coal   at   Scranton   is  I,  corresponding  to  the 

c.ir  St'rantou  C;  and  as  they  have  namcil  the  coals 

Biuto.         from  the  top  downwards,  and  we   from   the 
bottom  upwards,  the  identity  is  tlius; — Our  H 
G.ui,  is  Scranton  D;  G,  or  Primrose,  is  Scranton  E; 

F   is  the  same  in  both  columns;   E,  or  the 
^"""  Mammoth,  is  their  G;  D,  or  the  Skidmore,  is 

the  Scranton  H;  C  is  Scranton  I  vein;  B,  or 
cmi-  Buck  Mountain,  is  their  K;  J  being  omitted, 

though  it  exists  as  a  small  unworkable  seam, 
and  is  the  lowest  vein  named. 
Q„^  E  and  G,  or  the  Primrose  and  the  Mam- 

moth, are  the  two  prmcipal   beds,  and  those 
Bauyconi.    chiefly  worked.     These  veins  vary   consider- 
ably.    The  Mammoth,  or  E,  ranges  from  12 
'^'"''-  to  24  feet,  and  the  Primrose,  or  G,  from  10  to 

siiia.  15  feet. 

*  The  figures  on  the  lefl  of  the  aeoompaaying 

illustration.  Fig.  26,  denote  the  thieknesa  in 
feet  and  inches  of  the   benches  or  bands  of 
>iioT«.  01 G,  «r  coal,  bono,  and  slate  which  constitute  the  seam, 

SC0.HTON.  ^^  about  21  feet  total  thickness.     This  repre- 

sentation of  E,  or  Scranton  G,  is  from  the  Bcllevue  Mines,  belonging  to 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Comiwiny.     It  is  in  its 
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dimeosions  and  best  condition.    We  give  in  tlie  following  notes 
and  condition  of  tltis  bed  at  otbcr  points. 


COAL  SECTIOKa  AT  8CBANT0N. 


E,  or  0, 
t<yp  Bloe  Slate. 

u 

at  No.  1  SKafi. 

•        Ft. 
2 

Id. 
0 

1 
6 
1 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
7 
2 
4 
9 
9 

m  BKD. 

Coal. 
Slate 
Coal. 
Slate. 
Bone 
Coal.. 

Coal. 
Coal.. 
Slate. 
Coal. 
Slate . 
Coal.. 

E,  or  G,  at  No.  S  SJiafi. 
Ft. 

0 

; 5 

0 

0 

Id. 
4 

CoJ..' 

Slate 

1 
0 

6 
0 
6 

5 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

Bony 

Slate 

Coal 

Slate 

C«l 

Slate 

Coal 

Bard  Slate 

5 

Total 12 

Workable  Coal 11 

E,  or  G,  at  RodnccH. 

Ft. 

1 

4 

2 

1 

0 

_3_ 

Total 12 

WorLableGoal 10 

0 
10 

4 

Id. 
0 
0 

a 

Coil 

leCoBl... 

2 

u 

Total.. 
Workat 

..   18 
...  !■.> 

3 
0 

11 

00 

PBIHItOSK  BEff. 

G,  or  E,  at  DMmond  iftnet. 

Ft 

Slate  Top 

(W 7 

Bony 1 

Co«l .'. 1 

Sbte 1 

Cod « 

Slate 0 

Cod 1 

Skte 0 

Cod _0_ 

Tot«l 13 

Workable  Cod 7 
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SECTIONS   OF   OTriER   SEAM3. 

Fig.  28  is  a.  section  of  Scranton  D  vein,  or  onr 
H,  which  lies  above  the  Primrose,  and  corro- 
eponda  ivith  the  Ort^hard.  This  Bection  is  from 
the  Belleviie  mines,  and  is  not  worked;  at  other 
points  it  is  found  in  a  workable  condition,  and 
rangea  from  five  to  seven  feet  in  thickness. 

Fig.  29  is  F,  having  fho  same  denomination  in 
both  nomenclatures,  and  eorresponds  with  the 
Holmes,  which  lies  between  the  Mammoth  and 
tlie  Primrose.  This  section  is  fi-om  the  Diamond 
Mines,  and  is  near  ita  average  proportions  and 
condition  in  tlie  Scranton  district. 

Figs.  30  and  31  are  I  and  K  at  Scranton,  and 
C  and  B,  as  we  have  named  them,  and  as  apj>ear 
on  their  face.  Fig.  31  corresponds  to  the  Buck 
Mountain  vein,  which  will  be  found  fiilly  exem- 
plified in  other  regions. 

The  highest  vein  at  Scranton  is  C,  or  I  of  our 
scale.  The  accompanying  notes  show  its  size  and 
character. 

7,  or  C,  al  mamond.  Fl       In. 

Bony 2         0 

Coal 2         0 

Bony 1        0 

Coal 2         0 


r  H,  al  BeUcvue. 


Coal... 
Coal... 
Slate.. 
Coal... 
Slate.. 
Coal... 


1 


Seam  D,  or  H,  lies  under  the  Mammoth,  and 

corresponds  with  the  Wharton  or  Skidmore.     Ila 

size  in  the  Scranton  district  varies  from  seven  to 

nine  feet,  aa  a  mean,  but  sometimes  it  is  much  less.     C  and  B  are  worked 

and  ased  as  furnace-coals  by  the  Lackawanna  Iron  Company. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  workable  seams  at  Scranton  is  about  62  feet; 
but  of  this  thickness  not  less  than  20  feet  are  rejected  as  refuse  or  con- 
sidered unworkable,  which  reduces  the  amount  of  productive  coal  to  42 
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feet.  The  breadth  of  the  basin  at  Scranton  or  vicinity  varies  from  three 
to  five  miles,  and  may  be  estimated,  as  a  mean,  at  four  miles,  underlaid  by 
the  lower  veins.  The  upper  veins  do  not  cover  more  than  half  this  area : 
oonseqaently,  the  workable  or  productive  thickness  cannot  be  estimated  as 
an  aggregate  over  the  entire  area.  We  think  that  25  feet  total  thickness 
over  the  entire  area  of  the  four  miles  breadth  will  be  fully  up  to  the 
standard.  The  length  of  the  Scranton  district  is  not  defined,  but  the 
above  estimate  will  hold  good  throughout  the  Lackawanna  region,  from 
Pittston  to  its  eastern  extremity. 

The  mode  frequently  pursued  of  finding  the  total  working  thickness  of 
coal,  and  estimating  its  productibility  over  the  entire  area  of  the  field  or 
basin,  is  seldom  practicable.  In  deep  basins,  where  the  veins  dip  at  a 
high  angle,  the  total  thickness  will  often  more  than  cover  the  area  of  the 
eor&ce;  but  this  is  oftener  the  exception  than  the  rule. 

The  composition  of  the  sedimentary  strata,  or  the  materials  constituting 
the  ooal  measures  at  their  eastern  extremity,  is  finer  in  grain  and  appear- 
ance than  near  the  centre  of  the  basin  at  Pittston  or  portions  of  the  field 
&rther  down.  It  would  appear,  from  these  circumstances,  that  the  current 
depositing  the  sediment  of  this  portion  of  the  coal-field  came  from  the 
west;  but  the  inference,  from  the  nature  of  the  sediment,  would  be  that  it 
came  from  some  central  portion  of  the  field. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  a  rapid  current  flowing  east  from  Pittston,  but 
there  is  of  one  flowing  west. 


PITTSTON  DISTRICT. 

This  portion  of  the  coal-field  lies  indefinitely  between  the  I.<ackawanna 
and  Wyoming  regions,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna with  the  Susquehanna,  at  the  entrance  of  the  latter  into  the  valley. 

The  coal  measures  arc  more  disturbed  and  irregular  in  this  locality  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  field.  The  veins,  of  course,  partake  of  the 
fiune  influences,  and  are  found  dipping  to  every  point  of  the  compass; 
they  are,  therefore,  not  as  reliable  nor  as  economically  mined  as  in  the 
more  uniform  portions  of  the  field.  Generally,  the  formations  of  the 
northern  anthracite  fields  are  remarkably  uniform, — much  more  so,  in  fact, 
than  either  of  the  other  anthracite  fields. 

When  we  state  that  the  Pittston  district  is  less  reliable  as  a  mining 
district  than  some  other  portions  of  the  field,  we  do  not,  by  any  means*, 
condemn  it.  In  comparison  with  our  coal-fields  generally,  its  condition  is 
&vorabIe.  Though  the  coal  is  not  generally  as  uniform  as  that  of  the 
Scranton  district,  it  contains  less  slate  and  impurity;  and  while  not  as 
productive  as  the  Wilkesbarre  district,  the  coal  will  bo  more  accessible 
from  the  sutSbucb,  eventually,  than  that  of  the  deeper  basins  to  the  west. 
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There  are  some  peculiarities  in  this  district  and  vicinity  which  claim 
our  attention.  First,  the  intermediate  basins  are  irregular,  and  the  nnifurni 
cast>-and-wcst  axis,  which  prevails  genemlly  throughout  the  field,  is  inter- 
rupted  by  i'requent  swells.  These  bofiins  are  less  elongated  or  trough-like, 
and  more  elliptical  and  round, — niore  frequent,  and,  of  course,  more  con- 
tracted in  area.  There  is  no  uniform  dip  and  strike,  but  the  undulations 
of  veins  are  in  all  directions.  To  tliia  rule,  however,  there  are  notable 
exceptions,  as  we  before  stated;  and  one  of  these  seems  to  be  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Lackawanna,  where  tlie  measures  show  a  long  stretoli  of  gently 
inclining  south  dip. 

The  second  peculiarity  which  we  note  is  the  exceeding  coarseness  of 
grain  prominent  in  the  coal  measures  in  the  Pittston  district,  There  are 
localities  in  both  the  first  and  middle  coal-fields  where  the  same  coarseness 
exists;  but  in  the  Northern  coal-field  we  liave  nowhere  else  noticed  this 
prominent  feature  of  the  Pittston  district. 

A  third  peculiarity  cxieta  in  the  frequent  erosions  or  denudation  of  the 
coal-seams  to  a  great  depth  in  this  locality.  At  a  depth  of  from  100  to 
160  feet  from  the  surface,  the  measures  have  been  removed,  in  certain 
localities,  and  their  place  filled  with  sand  and  boulder-stone. 


Fig.  82. 


The  accompanying  illustration,  figure  32,  will  convey  an  idea  of  this 
form  of  denudation.     Its  locality  is  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the 
Sustjuehanna  through  the  mountain  into  the  valley.     It  docs  not  seem  to 
be  the  regular  bed  of  a  channel,  but  rather  the  effect  of  rushing  and  re- 
bounding waters  since  the  formation  of  the  coal-beds;   and  the  portions 
swept  away  may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the  violence  with  which  the 
river  first  made  its  entrance  into  the  valley.     The  same  evidence  of  vio- 
lence exists  in  the  denudations  of  the  strata  at  many  points  in  the  vicinity 
of  ^he  present  bed  of  the  river,  from  Pittston  to  Kingston,  which  may  be 
noticed  in  our  transverse  section  illustrating  the  basin  at  or  near  Wilkes- 
Ijarre.     These  erosions  can  only  be  explained  as  the  effects  of  the  violence    ' 
of  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  at  an  early  period,  yet  long  after  the  • 
formation  of  coal.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  river  broke  through  the  ■ 
huge  Shawanec  at  one  violent  effort,  hut  rather  on  the  slow,  eating  prin-  • 
ciple  of  the  cataract,  which  would  have  just  the   effect  which  we   find  • 
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resiilting,  since  the  precipitated  waters  would  cut  away  the  comparatively 
(oft  rocks  of  the  coal  measures  to  a  considerable  depth  and  great  distance. 

There  is  some  probability  that  the  waters  of  the  basin  or  ancient  lake  in 
which  this  coal  was  formed  came  into  the  valley  at  the  point  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Susquehanna.  Only  on  such  an  hypothesis  can  we  account 
for  the  peculiar  coarseness  of  the  deposits  and  the  irregularity  of  the  basins 
bere^  while  the  sediment  diminishes  in  amount  and  in  coarseness  of  texture 
east,  and  increases  in  amount^  though  not  in  coarseness,  west. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  reliable  vertical  section  in  tlie 
Pittston  district.  The  only  parties  in  possession  of  the  information  access- 
ible were  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  and  they  refuse  to  impart  it. 
From  the  facts  ascertained,  however,  we  do  not  consider  the  total  thickness 
of  workable  coal  to  be  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  Scranton  district. 

We  can  furnish  nothing  reliable  ooncerning  the  measures,  or  the  coal 
below  the  Pittston  or  14-foot  vein,  which  corresponds  to  E,  or  the 
Mammoth. 

Section  (U  No,  6  Shafts  Penmylwxnia  Coal  Compcmjf. 

V^6t  Inohes. 

Surface...^ 18  0 

Rock 20  0 

Slate 6.  0 

CoDglomerate  and  sandstone 15  0 

Coal 0  6 

Slate : 42  0 

Fire-clay 2  0 

Rock,  ooanse 20  0 

Slate 3  0 

Coal ; 3  6 

Fire-clay 1  0 

Rock 62  0 

Coal,  checkered  and  bony  (not  worked  j 6  0 

Rocks  and  coarse  sandstones 113  0 

Skte  and  bone 5  0 

Coal  (bed  E) 14  0 


Continued  from  a  Section  taken  above  Pittston  on  other  land. 

Gray  rock,  coarse 35  () 

Coal,  7  to  9  feet,  D 8  0 

Slatea  and  sandstones 50  0 

Coal,  8  to  6,0 , 5  0 

Slates  and  sandstones 56  0 

Coal,B ^  0 

12 
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We  illustrate  the  Pittston  14-feet,  or  Mammoth,  with  twofioctions, — one 
iu  iU  muximum  and  the  other  in  its  miniinutn  coaditioo.  We  note  in  figures 
several  other  sections  in  the  same  vicinity. 


FiQS.  S3  and  34. 


E  Bed,  or  Filtitoit,  UfcH,  at  the  Rough  and  Meac/y  Coffitrj/. 

Coal,  coarse  rider 1  0         4 

Slate I  G          ^ 

Coal 4  6 

Bone 0  3 

Slate 0  6 

Coal ^  0         J 

Workable  eoal,  7  ft.  6  in.  I 

E  or  PUutoa  Tied,  at  the  Butler  CoUu-ri/  in  PilUton. 


Top,  sliLt«  and  sandxtono.,.. 

Coal,  rider,  coarse 

Slate 

Coal 

Coal,  extra 

Bone  and  slato 

Checkered  eoul 

Coal 

Workable  co&l,  Vi  ft.  6  in, 


N'oTi. — The  uppfeT  leotion  is  trom  the  Twian  sbart,  above  Pittaton.  and  tbc  lower  icctbn 
rrooi  Ihe  Tompkias  sbalt,  belov  Fittslon. 

The  depth  of  the  meaaurcs  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittston  is  not  over  five 
Iiundrcd  feet  generally,  and  rather  less,  as  a  rule,  than  in  the  Seranton  dis- 
trict; tliough  there  may  bo  localities  where  the  measures  will  iixcced  TO!) 
feet  in  thicknefis. 

The  Pittston  coaU  are  not  as  hard  as  the  coals  in  the  lower  eod  of  the 
itosin,  nor  as  tenacious  as  the  coals  of  the  Seranton  district ;  but  they  are 
considered  by  some  a  better  steam  coal  than  the  former,  while  they  contain 
less  ash  than  the  latter. 


THE  WTOMIKQ   REGION   PROPER. 

We  include  under  thia  head  all  the  lower  or  western  end  of  the  Northern 

coal-field,  from   an   indefinite  point   noJir   Pittston,  to  Shickshenny.     It  ' 

comprises  the  most  valuable  jKirtion  of  the  field,  containing  the  best  coal  * 

aiid  the  largest  amount  of  it.     The  scams  at  present,  aloajj  bolh  edges  of  ■* 
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tite  field,  are  easily  accessible,  and  will  be  productive,  at  moderate  depths, 
far  a  long  period ;  but  eventually  deep  shafting  will  have  to  be  resorted  to 
in  the  central  portions  of  the  valley. 

The  accompanyitig  transverse  section  illustrates 
generally  the  form  of  the  baaios,  axes,  or  undu- 
lations, which  have  a  aniform  course  nearly  east 
and  west;  while  the  dipe  are  equally  aniform 
Bortli  and  aootb. 


WILKESBAEEB  DISTBICT. 

The  accompanying  illustration.  Fig.  35,  of  the 
Wilkesbarre  basins  gives  a  good  general  impres- 
sion of  their  form  and  features ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  exact  in  proportion  or  measurement.  It 
b  an  ideal  section,  formed  from  such  data  as  were 
accessible.  We  may  point  out  a  few  errors  which 
those  practically  &miliar  with  the  district  will 
detect.  The  number  of  basins  between  Wilkes- 
barre  and  the  mountain  is  uncertain,  but  they 
ran  deeper,  in  all  jjrobability",  than  the  section 
indicates.  Our  artist,  though  very  skilful,  has 
transposed  the  seams,as  may  be  noticed,  in  crossing 
the  basin,  and  has  placed  more  veins  on  the  south 
than  the  north  side.  Otherwise,  the  illustration 
conveys  as  correct  an  impreasioa  of  the  coal- 
basins  in  the  Wilkesbarre  district  as  can  be 
fiumisbed  by  the  present  state  of  their  develop- 


f( 


For  the  information  of  those  not  fiimiliar  with 
the  n^OD,  we  may  state  that  this  view  is  from 
the  west  towards  the  east.  Wilkesbarre  is  repre- 
teated  by  a  number  of  bouses  on  the  right  or 
wuth  side,  and  Kingston  by  a  large  house  on 
the  Ie&  or  north  side.  The  white  dotted  space 
between  the  two  is  intended  to  illustrate  the 
eroaiott  or  denudation  which  has  taken  plaoe 
generally  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  river,  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  from  this  point  to  Pittston. 

The  probable  depth  of  the  cental  portion  of 
the  hasin  is  fr«m  1000  to  1500  feet;  and  in  localities  between  Wilk^barre 
and  Nandooke  the  d^Ui  is  andonbtedly  greater.  The  first  seam  of  any 
note  cat  in  the  Dundee  shaft,  which  is  nearly  opposite  Plymouth,  is  about 


> 


700  fL-ct  from  tlic 
Fia-.  36. 


SSf 


^fe 


^^^ 


This  vein  is  one  of  tlie  upjior  one",  na  shown  in 
the  accompanying  vertical  section,  iiml  imist  be  uearly 
a  thousand  feet  from  the  hottom  of  the  basin  at  tlmt 
point.  The  depth  perhaps  of  the  ki^er  jjortion  of  the 
coal  on  each  aide  ol'  the  central  baains  in.  ^vithin  750 
feet  of  the  surGice.  I 

In  figure  36  we  give  the  total  thickness  of  the  mea-  ' 
surea  at  about  1000  feet,  inclutliug  10  veins  of  work- 
able coal,  with  au  aggregate  thickness  of  from  80  to 
100  feet.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  thickness  of 
the  lower  veins,  particularly  B  and  C,  whose  thickne^ 
we  have  not  given.  They  are  generally  eatimatcd  to 
be  over  20  feet  respectively;  but  we  think  they  will 
eventually  be  found  less.  We  are  aware  that  the 
Mammoth,  or  E,  folds  over  abruptly  in  some  localities, 
and  may  be  miatuken  for  an  underlying  vein;  but  it 
will  not  be  found  at  any  considerable  depth.  This 
feature  of  tlie  Mammoth  or  Baltimore  vein  is  fully 
di'Volojwd  at  the  Hollenback  mines,  now  operatetl  by 
thcConsolidatcdCompany,  where  the  slope  on  the  seam 
abruptly  terminates  and  the  bed  itself  turns  bock  at 
nearly  the  same  angle.  It  would  confuse  and  interrupt 
our  description  to  explain  this  feature  of  inverted  dips 
here,  but  in  another  plaee  these  irregularities  of  forma- 
tion ivill  be  fully  discussed  and  illustrated. 

Prof.  Rogers  places  the  Baltimore  bed  E  as  the 
upjier  seam  of  his  lower  series,  and  the  Pittston  four- 
ti'en-foot  vein  E  as  the  lower  bed  of  his  upper  series. 
This  is  evidently  an  error,  as  it  is  now  positive  that 
those  two  locally  distinct  names  apply  to  the  same  vein, 
and  that  the  Baltimore  vein  at  Wilkesbarre  is  synony- 
mous with  the  fourfeen-fcet  vein  at  Pittston,  while 
those  are  in  turn  identical  with  the  St-ranton  G  vein 
a  d  tl  e  Alammoth  or  E  of  our  nomenclature. 

Th  re  s  more  uncertainty  about  the  veins  above  the 
Bait  more  bed  and  some  olwcurity  attending  the  r"!ams 
below  but  generally  they  can  be  recognized  as  identical 
w  th  the  seamfa  at  Scranton,  or  those  of  Mahanoy  or 
Pottav  lie      \\     think  it  probable,  however,  that  the 

Pr  mrose  at  Wilkesbarre  and  Nanticokc  is  K  rather 
tl  an  G  an  1  tl  at  both.  F  and  G  are  between  the 
Mam  noth  an  1  Primrose  at  Wilkesbarre.  It  is  known 
tl  at  t    0    cams  exist  in  -uost  regions  within  this  space,  J 
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but  one  of  them  ia  generally  ao  small  as  not  to  merit  a  poeition  among 
workable  veins.  We  should  have  placed  all  the  Beams,  both  small  aiij 
large,  in  our  vertical  columns,  instead  of  the  workable  seams  only,  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  obtain  the  necessary  data.  In  the  Fottsville  column 
will  be  found  most  of  the  small  intervening  seams,  which  will  be  noticed 
particularly  from  the  Eact  of  their  not  being  lettered  or  named. 

The  veins  in  the  Northern  coal-field  all  produce  a  white-ash  coal, — cr 
those  which  have  been  worked  to  the  present  time.  We  do  not  know  of  a 
tingle  instance  in  which  the  upper  or  red-ash  seams  have  been  opcrate>l 
for  the  market.  We  think  it  probable  tlits  upper  siuims  in  the  Wyomin|r 
rt'gion  are  of  the  red-ash  variety;  but,  though  they  may  be  identical  witli 
tlie  red-ash  veins  of  the  Fottsville  district,  it  dot's  not  necessarily  follOTT 
that  they  must  be  red-ash  also,  since  the  cau^^es  producing  the  coloring  of 
the  ash — the  oxide  of  iron,  &c. — are  local. 

One  of  the  lower  beds  in  the  Wyoming  rt^ion,  which  we  have  dcnomi  • 
nated  B,  but  which  Rogers  and  others  identify  with  the  Baltimore  bed  F, 
produces  a  red-oiih  coal  from  one  of  its  lower  benches,  which  is  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  B,  wherever  found.  The  large  and  magnificent 
Grand  Tunnel  bed,  and  the  Lee  veto  at  Nanticoke,  are  identical  with  B, 

Fia.  87. 


or  the  celebrated  Buok  Mountain.    We  know  there  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  about  thti  matter;  but  we  think  the  &cts  are  positive^ 


t  preserve^H 
dcpreoiat«s    ' 


THE   ANTHItACITE  COAL-FIELDS   OP   PEKN9YI.VA3nA, 

The  Baltimore  bed  E  dcprenates  in  size  as  it  nias  west,  but  ] 
its  excellence  and  purity;  while  the  Grand  Tunnel  vein  B  dcpreoiat«s 
rapidly  in  both  size  and  character  as  it  spreads  east.    It  is  rather  a  difficult 
matter  to  determine  whether  the  Patten  or  Bennett  vein  at  Plymoutli  is 
the  Baltimore  or  the  Grand  Tunnel.     We  have  never  personally  e^xamined    ■ 
the  Plymouth  district,  and  cannot  speak  from  experience  in  regard  to  UiKH 
question.  fl 

We  give  on  page  181  three  sections  of  the  Buck  Mountain,  Gnmd'V 
Tnnnel,  or  B  vein,  as  operated  at  tlie  several  localities  in  the  western  en^fl 
of  the  field.  It  will  be  found  to  correajTOnd  not  only  in  each  locality  ittV 
the  Wyoming  region,  but  also  in  the  Lehigh  basins.  V 

This  is  the  lowest  workable  vein  in  the  anthracite  coal-fields.  At  Nan^'l 
tiooke  its  position  is  clearly  defineJ,  as  resting  on,  or  nearly  on,  the  eonJ^ 
glomerate,  but  underlaid  by  the  invariable  bed  A,  which  is  always  small 
and  always  on  or  in  the  conglomerate.  At  West  Nanticoke  the  same  con- 
ditions exist.  The  Harvey  and  the  Grand  Tunnel  mines  are  in  this  scam; 
and  here,  as  at  Kanticoke,  it  rests  on  or  near  the  conglomerate,  with  only 
one  small  seam  of  three  or  four  feet  below  it.  The  Baltimore  vein,  clearly, 
cannot  be  the  same,  since  there  are  at  least  four  seams  beneath  it,  as  shown 
in  every  section  we  have  made;  and  our  data  are  in  all  cases  official,  and 
from  the  best  practical  local  sources. 

The  lower  benches  of  B  produce  a  red-ash  coal,  not  only  at  Nanticoke, 
but  at  the  Lehigh  Buck  Mountain  mines,  and  wherever  the  bed  B  is 
operated.  It  is  distinguished  almost  invariably  by  a  heavy  parting  slate 
which  divides  the  vein,  near  its  middle.  This  will  be  noticed  in  every 
section  we  have  given  of  this  seam,  except  at  the  New  Boston  mines,  on 
the  Broad  Mountain,  in  St;huylkill  county;  but  even  there  the  character 
and  appearance  of  the  coal  are  the  snrae. 

We  tliink,  therefore,  that  the  Grand  Tunnel,  or  Lee's  XKotiooke  vein,  is 
not  identical  with  the  Baltimore  bed,  and  that  it  probably  underlies  the 
Bennett  or  Patten  vein  at  Plymoutli,  hut  in  all  probability  much  depre- 
ciated.    In  no  part  of  the  valley  do  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  exist  more  favorably  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Nanticoke,  or 
between  that  and  Plymouth.     The  lower  veins,  therefore,  attained  a  larger   ■ 
size  here  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  valley,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  anthracite  I 
regions;    but  whether   the  succeeding  scams  were  formed  in  the  same  J| 
proportion  docs  not  appear:  they  have  been  denuded  or  carried  away  by 
the  rush  of  waters  through  the  \anticoke  defile,  which  occurred  long  after 
the  formation  of  these  coal-seams. 

We  may  here  remark  a  general  law  of  there  early  formations.  In  all 
cases  where  the  basins  are  comi)aratively  shallow,  but  not  excessively  so, 
and  the  base-rocks  are  even  and  uniformly  laid  at  low  angles,  the  lower 
beds  are  large  and  productive,  hut  the  upper  ones  seldom  appear,  simply 
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e  the  shallow  depths  of  the  measures  do  not  admit  of  their  formation. 
The  Grand  Tunnel  bed  ia  laid  oo  a  gently  ioclining  aur&ce,  which  must 
have  existed  at  no  great  depth  in  the  basin;  when  followed  below  water- 
level,  the  dimensions  and  general  character  of  this  vein  depreciate  rapidh', 
ta  demonstrated  at  Lee's  Nanticoke  mines;  and  the  probability'  is  that  this 
rein  will  be  quite  lean  and  small  in  the  deep  basins  of  this  vicini^,  as  it  is 
iiirther  east. 

The  Baltimore  bed  was  at  first  worked  as  an  open  mine,  or  quarry,  in 
the  vidnitf  of  Wilkeabarre,  where  it  is  very  thick  and  productive.  The 
character  and  purity  of  its  coal  cannot  be  excelled,  and  are  only  equalled  by 
tome  of  the  Ashland  and  Lehigh  coals  from  E,  or  the  mme  vein.  * 

OperationB  on  the  Baltimore  bed  commenced  at  an  early  date,  and  most 
of  the  coal  sent  &om  the  Wilkesbarre  district  has  been  obtained  from  this 
v«n  alone:  yet  but  a  small  amount  of  its  area  has  been  extracted.  Few 
reina  have  been  more  productive  than  this.  It  is  from  18  to  24  feet  thick, 
and,  consequently,  yields  a  lai^  amount  of  coal  per  acre.  The  roof,  or  top- 
roi^,  is  solid  and  substantial;  the  amount  of  overlying  surfiicc  is  not  great 
in  the  area  operated  on;  while  the  low  angles  of  dip  admit  of  (he  coal 
being  worked  without  much  waste,  and  with  great  economy.  As  long  as 
this  v^  remains  productive  at  moderate  depths  from  the  surface,  tiw 
seams  below  and  above  it  will  remain  in  comparative  idleness,  or  in  an 
undeveloped  condition,  though  some  of  them  are  good,  reliable,  and  pro- 
ductive seams. 


The  Baltimore  or  E  vein,  at  Wright's  mines,  !o  Newport,  or  the  lower 
End  of  the  Wyofloing  Valley,  is  rather  less  in  size  than  at  Wilkesbarre; 
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but  the  ooal  is  exoellenL     We  give  the  fidloving  notei  m  idatioii  to  its 
diicknesa. 

£,  at  Wrighfs  Xma,  Xrwport. 

Top— hard  eUti(.and  fiandstooes 

Coal,  rider,  good.^ 1  6 

Bone  and  slate 0  6 

Coal,  solid  and  pure 10  0 

Before  closing  our  remarks  in  reference  to  the  beds  B  and  E,  we  are 
bound  to  say  there  is  something  inexplicable  to  oar  present  comprehension 
'in  the  Plymouth  district  It  would  almost  appear  that  the  Baltimore  and 
some  underlying  vein  united  there,  or  below  that  point,  to  form  the  Grand 
Tunnel  bed.  We  find  at  the  Chauneey  mines  of  the  Union  Coal  Company 
the  Grand  Tunnel  vein  divided  by  5  feet  of  slate,  with  9  feet  of  top  coal 
and  10  feet  of  bottom  coal ;  while  at  no  great  distance  we  find,  at  the 
Bweatland  mines  of  Langdon  &  Co.,  a  ten-foot  upper  coal,  known  as  the 
Cooper,  and  a  14'foot  lower  coal,  known  as  the  Bennett  vein,  divided  by 
30  feet  of  measures*  But,  as  we  before  observed,  this  district  is  a  terra 
incognita  to  the  writer,  and  all  attempts  to  gain  information  from  those 
who  ought  to  know  have  remained  unanswered. 

SECTION  OF  FORMATION  AT  NAKTICOKE,  AS  GIVEN  BT 

COL   WASHINGTON  LEE,  Sb. 

Feet.         Inches. 

Sorface,  coal 4  0 

Coaly  slates,  saodstoocs,  and  small  seam  12  inches 100  0 

Coal 4  0 

Slates  and  sandstones  (40  to  GO) 40  0 

Coal 5  0 

Slates  and  sandstones 60  0 

\         Coal — Nanticoke  or  Primrose — G 7  0 

^^lates  and  sandstones 100  0 

Coal — small,  bony  seam,  red-ash— (3  to  4) 3  0 

Slates  and  sandstones  (35  to  50) 40  0 

Coal — forge,  or  Holmes  vein — F 6  0 

Slates  and  landstones 160  0 

,   Baltimore  coal — undeveloped f  0 

Slates  and  sandstones 160  0 

Coal— D 5  0 

Slates  and  sandstones. 40  0 

Coal— C 4  0 

Slates,  rock,  and  conglomerate 00  0 

Coal — Lee's  vein,  BucV  Mountain,  or  B 14  0 

Conglomerate— «late SO  0 

Coal— A 6  0 
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The  lower  end  of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  below  Nanticoke,  is  known  as 
the  Newport  Valley,  which  is  some  four  or  five  miles  in  extent.  Across 
this  section  of  the  valley  runs  the  transverse  line  of  tlie  cross-section  which 
accompanies  our  map  of  the  anthracite  fields,  delineating  the  formations 
from  the  old  Lehigh  mines  at  Summit  Hill  to  the  point  here  designated. 

Though  the  valley  does  not  extend  more  than  five  miles  west  of  Nanti- 
coke,  the  basin  pursues  its  course  beyond  Shickshenny, — a  distance  of 
nearly  twelve  miles  from  the  Nanticoke  defile.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
valley  a  dividing  ridge  sheds  the  water  to  the  west,  into  the  Susquehanna, 
below  Shickshenny.  The  coal-basin  below  Nanticoke  is  but  little  deve- 
loped, but  such  explorations  as  have  been  made  exhibit  this  portion  of  the 
field  in  a  favorable  light.  The  coal  is  good  and  well  adapted  for  furnace 
purposes^  and  the  veins  are  of  respectable  dimensions.  A  new  coal  district 
has  recently  been  created  at  Shickshenny  by  the  operations  of  Messrs. 
Carey  &  Hart,  who  are  opening  the  lower  end  of  the  basin  on  a  large 
scale.  They  are  working  on  the  lower  veins.  Fig.  38  is  a  section  of  the 
lowest  workable  one. 

Accompanying  will  be  found  the  names  of  the  firms  or  companies 
operating  in  the  Northern  coal-field,  and  the  amounts  shipped  by  them 
during  1864. 


PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  IN  THE  NORTHERN  COAL-FIELD. 

The  Carhorulale  DUtrict, 


Allen  Anderson 1,530 

Stephen  S.  Clark 1,880 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Co.  875,671 

Elk  Hill  Coal  Co 219 

James  Nichol v 2,106 

Kittery  k  Beard 90 

John  Oakly 200 

881,750 


Brought  forward,  881,756 

S.  P.  Williams  &  Son 493 

Eaton  &  Co 742 

John  Jermyn 252 

E.  Jones  &  Co 115 

Wm.  &  D.  R.  Moore 1,083 

Williams  &  Nichols 146 

8847587 


Scr anion  Dhtrict 


D.  L.  &  W.R.  R.  Co 

Hunt,  Davis  &  Co 

Lack*a  Iron  &  Coal  Co 

Sua.  k  Wy'g  Val.  Coal  Co.. 

Thomas  Griffin 

Jermyn  k  Griffin 

John  Haooock 

Kinsted  k  Leach 


1,215,351 

1,628 

90,196 

14,819 

56 

2,230 

110 

390 

1,324,780 


Brought  forward, 

Peter  Mills 

Leandcr  Vanstorch 

Charles  W.  Edward 

Daniel  Howell 

S.  Scranton  k  Co 

A.  S.  Washburn 

Mt.  Pleasant  Coal  Co. 

Phinney  k  Schott • 


1,324,780 

60 

150 

610 

1,332 

19,719 

5,002 

859 

309 

1,362,821 
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Pitts  ton 

Pennsjlyania  Coal  Co 828,463 

Butler  Coal  Co 30,508 

James  Freeland 14^718 

Murcur  &  Co 85,569 

Murcur  &  Frisbie 79,376 

Maryland  Coal  Co 25,084 

Abram  Price 23,949 

G.  B.  Welsh,  agent 16,051 

Thomas  Waddle 12,283 

B.  C.  Hurd  &  Co 5,896 

T.  &  W.  Leyshon 19,854 

1,141,751 


District, 

Brought  forward,  1,141,751 

Thomson  &  Childs 3,062 

Hancock  &  Foley 4,683 

Joel  Bowkley 50 

John  Mitchell 14,346 

J.  H.  Schwager 2,675 

Wyoming  Coal  &  Tra'n  Co. . . .  24,205 

John  R.  Stark 200 

Samuel  C.  Wilcox 100 

Corbright  &  Hines 843 

Kodman  Merrit 955 

1,172,370 


Wilkesharre  District. 


Baltimore  Coal  Co 138,953 

H.  B.  Hillman J9,384 

Consolidated  Co 244,680 

David  Mordecai 1,563 

Curtis,  Standish  &  Co 61 

Audenrcid  Coal  &  Impr't  Co.     15,703 
Franklin  Coal  Co 29,383 

444,727 


Brought  forward,  444,727 
Lehigh  &  Susq'a  Coal  Co ... .      20,896 

Lewis  Landmesser 6,622 

Wyoming  Coal  &  Iron  Co....       1,109 

S.  D.  &  H.  M.  Hoyt 277 

James  P.  Atherton 588 

474,219 


Plymouth  and  Nanticoke  Districts, 


Ira  Davenport 1,572 

Charles  Hutchinson 5,104 

Union  Coal  Co 11,139 

Bennet  &  Davis 3,687 

S.  C.  Fuller 23,827 

John  B.  Smith 27,423 

William  L.  Lance 2,679 

Grand  Tunnel  Coal  Co 16,297 

91,728 


Brought  forward,  91,728 

J.  Langdon  &  Co 44,195 

David  Morgan 53,113 

John  S.  Shonk 482 

Shonk  &  Lance 3,073 

James  Nicholas 200 

Harvey  Brothers 14,753 

207,544 


Shickshenny  District, 


A.  H.  Church 6,786 

John  Thomas 220 

N.  T.  Beadle 2,488 

8,494 
Note. — These  retoms  are  firom  the  Com- 
misBions-Books.     The  names  of  the  miners 
and  shippers  will  be  found  corrected  in  the 
Appendix. 


Brought  forward,  8,494 
L.  H.  Waterberry 18 

8,612 

Carbondale 884,587 

Scranton 1,862,821 

Pittston 1,172,370 

Plymouth 207,544 

Total,  8,625,834 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  LEHIOH  COAL-BASINS. 

M  Lebigh  Basins  not  the  old  Lehigh  Mines — Lehigh  Coal-Basins — Sections  at  Trcsckow, 
Coleraine,  and  Jeansrille — Honeybrook — Hazleton  Coal-Basin — Barren  Measure? — Buck 
ll<miitain  Bed— Big  Black  Creek— Harleigh—Ebervale—Jeddo — Eckly— Little  Black  Creek 
— Lower  Black  Creek — ^Extent  of  the  Lehigh  Basins — Production  of  the  Lehigh  Busins. 

We  do  not  propose  to  include  under  this  head  the  old  Lehigh  Summit 
runes  or  the  Room  Run  mines:  they  belong  properly  to  the  first  or 
kmthem  anthracite  coal-field,  in  the  eastern  end  of  which  they  are  located. 

Under  the  general  head  of  the  Lehigh  coal-basins  we  include  those  com- 
paratively small  fields  or  basins  of  coal  lying  between  the  first  and  third 
tnthracite  coal-fields,  and  to  the  east  of  the  second  or  Middle  coal-field,  in 
irhich  they  are  sometimes,  though  not  properly,  included.  They  have  a 
Mparate  and  distinct  existence,  and  are  as  peculiar  in  their  form  and 
faitarcs  as  any  of  our  independent  coal-fields ;  but  they  resemble  each  other, 
m  general  structure,  character,  and  quality  of  coal,  very  closely.  They  are 
iD  comparatively  narrow,  and  generally  shallow,  containing  only  the  lower 
or  white-ash  veins ;  but  these  are  in  their  most  favorable  conditions.  Tliey 
are  large,  uniform,  and  productive,  and  include  the  IVIammoth  and  all  the 
underlying  veins. 

Below  we  give  a  transverse  section  of  the  four  principal  parallel  basins, 
vith  their  undulations  and  intermediate  basins  or  synclinal  troughs. 

Fio.  42. 


LIHIQH  COAL  BASINS. 

Flgnre  42  is  a  cross-section  of  the  Lehigh  coal-basins  from  the  Spring  Mountain,  a,  on 
W  sontb,  to  Green  Mountain,  beyond  the  Green  Mountain  basin,  j\  on  the  north.  The 
BsUnee  across  those  basins  is  between  six  and  seTcn  miles,  while  tneir  maximum  length  is 
ktmi  twelTe  miles. 

Th»  Bbatxb  Miadow  Basin  lies  between  Spring  Mountain,  a,  and  Pismire  Ridge,  d, 
tkt  Mction  represents  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the  basin  in  the  Ticinity  of  Jeansvillc ; 
» is  tlie  location  of  Tresckow,  on  the  German  PennsyWania  Coal  Company's  property,  and 
r  the  position  of  JeansriHe. 

Hasunrov  Babih,  c,  is  the  largest  and  deepest  of  the  gronp,  and  lies  between  Pis- 
Bidge,  d,  ftsd  Council  Ridge,  /. 

Bw  Black  Cbxsk  Basiit,  g,  is  the  next  in  order,  and  is  located  between  Council  Ridge 
mi  Blaek  Creek  Bidge,  A.  FoHowing  these,  to  the  north,  are  the  Lxttli  Black  Cbiik 
Wn,  t,  aad  tke  Obuv  Movvtaiv  Basut,  /. 
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The  Green  Mountain  basin  is  comparatively  small  and  not  yet  developed. 
The  principal  basins  in  the  section,  and  in  this,  the  Lehigh  region,  except 
the  Lower  Big  Black  Creek  basin,  are  the  Beaver  Meadow,  Hazleton,  Big 
Black  Creek,  and  Little  Black  Creek  basins.  The  Lower  Black  Creek 
basin  is  a  continuation  of  the  Big  and  Little  Black  Creek  basins,  though 
their  continuity  is  probably  broken  at  the  point  of  intersection  by  an  ele- 
vation of  the  conglomerate  which  "throws  the  coal  over,"  in  mining 
phraseology.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  a  comprehensive  and  clear  impression  of  this  group. 

There  are  three  or  four  other  small  patches  of  coal  within  this  cluster 
of  Lehigh  basins :  one  of  these,  the  Dreck  Creek  basin,  lying  between  ._ 
the  Beaver  Meadow  and  Hazleton  basins,  we  have  not  laid  down  on  the 
map,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  character  and  the  insignificance 
of  its  size.  We  must  here  remark,  however,  that  this  narrow  and  shallow 
trough  of  coal  has  never  been  fairly  tested,  and  wc  have  neither  data  nor 
authority  which  would  justify  a  condemnation  of  this  basin.  ' 

Another  of  those  small  narrow  basins  exists  on  the  Big  Tomhick<Mi . 
Creek,  which  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Hazle- 
ton basin,  extending  from  its  western  extremity.     This  basin  is  of  mom  . 
importance  than  the  Dreck  Creek  basin,  but  we  believe  it  does  not  contain 
the  Mammoth  vein.    There  are  several  other  small  patches  of  coal  in  thb 
vicinity,   of  which,   however,   nothing  very   definite  is    known.      The 
McAuley  Mountain  deposit  can  scarcely  be  called  a  basin,  as  it  is  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  yet  has  the  basin-shape,  and  has  only  been  preserved  from 
the  powerful  denuding  forces  which  broke  up  this  portion  of  the  r^ion 
by  the  heavy  conglomerates  and  sandstones  which  underlie  the  deposit^ 
and  which  resisted  the  rush  of  waters.    The  McAuley  basin  is  detached    ' 
from  the  main  group,  and  exists  as  the  most  western  of  the  series,  and  * 
appears  as  a  prolongation  of  a  coal  formation  formerly  existing  in  the  Nes* 
copeck  Valley.    The  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  coal  to  the  west  ' 
and  northwest  of  the  present  Lehigh  group  is  the  numerous  beds  of  con-  ^* 
glomerate  which  cap  the  elevations  throughout  this  region.     The  undu-  * 
lating  character  of  the  Umbral  or  red  shale  strata,  and  their  fine,  soft^  "^ 
yielding  nature  tells  the  story  of  destruction  which  the  rocks  around  so  ^ 
fully  confirm.  '  )} 

The  Ijchigh  group  occupy  part  of  a  vast  undulating  plateau  that  ^ 
formerly  existed  from  the  Nesquehoning  to  the  Nescopeck  Mountains,  and  ^ 
which  filled  the  deep  wide  valleys  now  occupied  by  the  Quakeake  and  the  H 
Nescopeck  streams.  The  blue  color  on  the  map  distinguishes  the  existing  ^ 
portions  of  the  conglomerate,  as  the  black  denotes  the  coal.  The  pink  ^t 
represents  the  red  shale  or  Umbral ;  and  those  wide  areas  shaded  by  diie  H 
color  were  undoubtedly  once  covered  by  the  blue,  or  base-rock  of  the  coal  *€ 
measures,  if  not  the  coal  itselC    The  elevation  of  this  conglomerate  platem  ^ 
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about  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  while  some  of  its  deepest  coal-basiua 
re  nearly  1000  feet  below  the  surface,  or  only  1000  feet  above  the  sea, 
"et  the  lowest  part  of  the  deepest  basius  is  fiir  above  the  surface-level 
r  the  Pottsville  basins,  which  arc  probably  over  3000  feet  deep,  or  2500 
set  below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  Port  Carbon  is  600  feet  above  tide- 
rater,  and  Hazleton  about  2000  feet.  The  depth  of  the  basin  beneath 
lazleton  is  900  feet,  which  still  leaves  a  difference  of  500  feet  between  the 
bottom  of  the  deepest  Lehigh  basin  and  the  top  of  the  deepest  Schuylkill 
SQsin. 

The  Schuylkill  basins  were  originally  deeper  than  the  Lehigh  basins; 
bat  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  surface,  or  rather 
outcrop,  of  the  coal  at  Pottsville  was  at  one  time  on  a  level  with  the 
8or£aoe  or  outcrop  of  the  coal  at  Hazleton.  The  depression  has  been 
ancc  the  formation  of  coal,  or,  perhaps,  continued  during  its  formation. 
The  Lehigh  basins  have  not  been  elevated,  as  some  suppose;  but,  on  the 

eontraiy,  the  Schuylkill  besins  have  been  depressed,  as  their  steep  angles 

md  reversed  or  overtilted  strata  amply  testify. 
The  area  of  the  present  conglomerate  plateau,  on  which  are  located  this 

group  of  basins,  is  between  150  and  200  square  miles,  while  the  coal  area 

B  between  35  and  50  square  miles.    The  probable  ancient  or  denuded  area 

B  not  less  than  1000  square  miles. 

THE  BEAVER  MEADOW  BASIN. 

This  is  the  first  or  most  southern  of  the  Lehigh  basins,  and  extends  firom 
I  point  several  miles  east  of  the  village  of  Beaver  Meadow  to  its  western 
terminus  near  Mount  Alter,  some  two  miles  from  the  Honeybrook  mines, 
tlie  distance  being  about  12  miles,  and  the  average  breadth  less  than  a 
mile,  with  a  total  area  of  nearly  10  miles.  The  formation  extends  across 
the  Beaver  Meadow  and  Hazleton  Railroads,  a  short  distance  north  of 
Weathcrly,  but  is  entirely  devoid  of  coal ;  and  the  probability  is  that  little 
eoal  exists  east  of  Beaver  Meadow. 

The  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaver  Meadow  were  for  a  considerable 
period  very  productive,  but  being  operated  in  a  primitive  manner,  and 
much  troubled  with  water,  they  have  been  abandoned,  though  &r  from 
being  exhausted.  To  reopen  them  will  be  costly,  and  no  one  cares  to  risk 
die  expense  wlien  virgin  fields  invite  them. 

Above  Beaver  Meadow,  or  between  it  and  Jeansville,  are  the  Coleraine 
mines,  now  worked  by  Messrs.  William  Carter  &  Son.  At  this  point  the 
lisin  is  over  1000  yards  wide,  and  contains  three  subordinate  basins  or 
troughs,  besides  one  or  two  small  undulations.  The  depth  of  the  basins 
m  from  500  to  700  feet 

The  following  vertical  section  is  a  representation  of  the  measures  both 
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nt  Jeansville  and  at  ColeraiDe,  as  there  is  but  £ 

plat-c  hna  the  Buck  Mountain,  or  B  vem,  been 

Tlie  section  at  Jeansville 

F.Q.  43.  ijeio^_ 


Surface 

Muuuoth 

Slates  HDd  saadstones .i 

Wharton— D  (8  to  12).. 

Slatea  and  saudstonefl .;; 

Coal— C 

Slates  and.Bandetones .... 

Unexplored 

CoDgloiucrute 


The  foregoing  figures  an 
Jeansvillc.  Tiiu  south  biuiia 
as  shown  by  the  following  ni 
by  M.  Dagenhardt,  of  the  < 
Company,  whose  informatL 
measurements;  and,  as  it  dif 
lished  accounts  of  the  State 
eminent  engineers,  who  d 
Mammoth  at  this  point,  thi 

SECTIONS  i 


Top  slate  . 
Coal 


*  This  singultu'lf  nuued  beaoh  of  ■ 
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I  at  Jeansvillc  and  at  Coleraioe,  aa  there  13  but  little  difference.     At  neitbi 
place  has  tlie  Buck  Mountain,  or  B  vein,  been  developed. 

The  section  at  Jeansville  is  ncady  similar,  as  pi 
below. 


Surf.c« 

Feet. 

0- 

Slates  and  sandatanea 

■Wharton     D  (8  to  12) 

100 

8 

Slates  and  sandstones 

100 

i 

.      50 

Conglomerate 

The  foregoing  figures  are  from  the  north  basins  ■ 
Jeansville,  Tim  south  basin  at  Tresckow  differs  glighth 
as  shown  by  tlie  following  notes  from  the  data  furnishe 
by  JI.  Dagenhai-dt,  of  the  Grerman  Pennsylvania  Coi 
Company,  whose  information  is  derived  from  correi 
raeasuremente ;  and,  as  it  differs  so  widely  from  the  pul 
lished  accounts  of  the  State  geologists,  and  some  of  01 
eminent  engineers,  who  denied  the  existence  of  tl 
Mammoth  at  this  point,  the  notes  may  be  interesting. 


SECTIONS  AT  TRESCKOW. 


Top  slate  . 
Coal 

Cool 


Bony  coal  and  slate... 
Coal  (from  4  to  7) 

Coal 

Slate 

Total.., 


0 
3 
0 
1 


*  This  siDgulorlj  nuned  bench  of  eoal  i«  of  good  quality. 
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Terticdl  Stetwn. 

FmL 

Smftoe ICtO 

Hammoth  E i 30 

Slates  and  Bandstones 90 

WhMton,  r 8 

Slates  and  sandatonea 90 

Coal,  C 8 

Slate  and  rock,  10  to 30 

Bed  shale f 


{BiKk  MovTUainf)  Vein  C. 


ffAarton  Vein,  D. 

Fl 

State-top 

Coal 4 

Fine,  dark  slate 1 

Coal 4 


Stctu/a  of  MammoOt  at  JeantvUle. 

PL 

Top — lurdrock 

Slate 2 

Coal 1 

Booe 0 

Coal 1 

Coal 6 

Snlphiir 0 

Coal 8 

Mining,  or  charcoal 0 

Coal,  "poor  num'a,"  pnn  "^^  good 2 

Hard  slate 0 

Checkered  coal 1 

Slate 0 

Coal,  very  fine 7 

Hard  alate 0 

Coarac  coal 1 

Bone 0 

Coal _4 

Coal 24 

8hUe,4o. _3 

Total , 28 


Hiaaara  «t  coliuihi. 
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SECTIONS  AT  COLERAINE. 


Wharton  Vein^  D. 
Ft.        In. 


Coal 4         0 

Slate 0         1 

Coal 0         6 


Slate 
Coal. 


Vein  C  {Buck  Mountain  f). 
Ft.      In. 


Ft 

In. 

0 

8 

4 

a 

Ft. 

In. 

3 

0 

Coal 4        0    Coal 

Slate 1        0 

Note.— The  Buck  Mountain  bed  is  B  in  all  our  sections,  except  where  G  take  its  place; 
and  this  is  always  in  error.  Vfe  think  it  probable  the  bed  here  named  C  is  realljr  B,  and 
the  C,  and  not  B,  is  the  missing  seam. 

There  are  five  undalationS;  or  synclinal  axeS;  at  Jeansville,  across  the 
basin.  Farther  west  these  synclinals  separate,  and  form  two  terminal 
points  to  the  basin.  The  three  southern  troughs  continue  on  west,  and 
form  the  deep  and  superior  basins  at  Honeybrook,  and  the  two  northern 
troughs  or  synclinals  form  the  less  developed  basins  on  the  old  French- 
town  properly. 

At  Honeybrook  the  southern  portion  of  this  basin  is  3570  feet  wide, 
and  is  divided  by  three  synclinals  or  subordinate  basins,  as  before  stated. 
The  two  southern  basins  are  the  widest  and  deepest.  We  are  scarcely  pre- 
pared for  the  data  here  developed,  or  the  difierence  that  exists  between  this 
locality  and  those  farther  east. 

The  total  depth  of  the  measures  is  given  by  Mr.  George  Allen,  the 
practical  and  experienced  superintendent,  at  580  feet  We  think  this, 
however,  rather  over  than  under  the  correct  thickness,  from  the  fitct  th.it  in 
no  other  portion  of  the  coal  region  do  we  find  the  distance  to  be  so  great 
from  the  Mammoth  to  the  conglomerate  or  lower  veins,  as  here  given. 

At  Hazleton  the  distance  from  the  Mammoth  to  the  Buck  Mountain  is 
from  300  to  400  feet.  At  Harleigh,  in  the  Black  Creek  basin,  the  depth 
is  from  400  to  500 ;  but  here,  at  Honeybrook,  it  is  given  as  over  580  feet. 
There  is  room  to  doubt  this,  not  only  from  the  fact  of  its  being  unusual, 
but  because  no  developments  have  been  made  to  prove  it. 

It  is  singular  that  only  two  veins  are  given  in  those  deep  measures  below 
the  Mammotbi  while  in  all  other  portions  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields 
there  are  three  and/our.  In  fact,  four  veins  exist  below  the  Mammoth  in 
every  other  basin  of  note  except  that  of  Carbondale,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  doubt  its  existence  here,  since  the  ground  has  not  been  thoroughly 
explored,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  Buck  Mountain  vein.  The 
miners  of  the  Beaver  Meadow  field  or  basin  denominate  vein  C  as  the  Buck 
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Uoaiitain,  vhich  is  everywhere  else  B.  Of  this  ioct  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  B,  or  Buck  Moantain,  is  always  the  lowest  workable  vein,  lying  on 
the  conglomerate,  and  overlying  A,  which  is  in  the  coDglomeratc,  We 
think  the  fiurest  and  best  exposition  of  the  lower  coal  measures  has  been 
made  in  the  Xew  Boston  basin,  which  is  similar  to  the  Lehigh  basins,  by 
i.  Louden  Beadle,  Eeq.,  who  has  carefully  proved  each  vein  and  measured 
their  respective  distances.  A  reference  to  tlutt  basin  shows  a  strict  con- 
formity with  both  the  Hazletoa  and  Black  Creek  formations,  as  they  all 
in  turn  conform  to  the  meaaurea  of  the  coal-fields  generally.  There  is 
■ome  doubt  on  this  subject  among  our  miuing  engineers,  but  we  have  forti- 
fied ourselves  with  facts  from  so  many  practical  sources  that  the  proof  is 
overwhelming;  that  is,  of  the  general  existence  of  four  veins  below  the 
Mammoth, 

We  therefore  state  it  as  our  belief  that  the  same  number  exist  in  the 
Hou^brook  basins,  where  the  measures  are  found  in  their  fullest  develop- 
ment ;  but  we  do  not  think  the  measures  below  the  Mammoth  are  over 
500  feet  thick. 

The  size  of  the  Mammoth  at  Hon^brook  is  35  feet ;  Pm.  46. 

the  Wharton  10  feet,  and  C  (Buck  Mountain?)  8  feet.  We 
propose  to  give  in  aaother  portion  of  tiiis  work  a  full  and 
ccHupletc  description  of  the  Honeybrook  basins,  as  one 
f^  the  most  interesting  localities  in  the  Lehigh  region. 

We  have  not  intentionally  omitted  the  locality  of  York- 
town,  between  Jeaosville  and  Audenrcid  or  Honeybrook. 
The  chief  features  of  those  localities  are  so  much  alike 
Ibat  it  would  be  only  a  repetition  to  describe  each  colliery 
b  this  connection.  We  propose  to  mention  the  colliery 
establishments  in  another  portion  of  the  work  and  under 
I  different  connection. 

THE  HAZLETON  BASIN. 


The  town  of  Hazleton  is  near  the  middle  of  the  Hazle- 
ton  basin,  and  is  16  miles  from  Peon  Haven,  on  the 
Lehigh  River,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  This 
id  the  largest  of  the  Lehigh  basins,  and  is  about  13  miles 
long  by  one  mile  wide  as  a  maximum.  It  contains  about 
10  square  miles  oCcoal  formation.  The  eastern  extremity 
is  at  the  old  Bock  Mountain  tnincs,  some  six  miles  from 
Bockport,  on  the  Lehigh,  and  thewestern  point  near  tlic 
Schnylkill  county  line.  This  basin  lies  in  Luzerne 
coonfy,  while  the  Beaver  Meadow  lies  in  Carbon  and 
SchnylkiU. 

The  aaoomiMuiytng  section  though  the  basin  at  Hazleton  does  not  repre- 
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ecnt  the  measuros  above  the  Mamnioth,  which  appears  to  be  barren,  with 
tlie  exception  of  one  small  seam  some  4  feet  io  thickness. 

It  is  singular  that  the  900  feet  of  coal  mearinres  overlying  the  Mammoth 
here  should  contain  no  workable  coal,  while  in  every  other  locality  in  the 
uuthracitc  regions  the  same  thickness  would  bear  at  least  four  or  five  work- 
able veins,  and  in  some  instances  double  the  number  of 
seams,  small  and  lai^e.  The  strata  and  appearances  of 
the  measures  are  certainly  of  the  coal-bearing  order,  and 
every  indication  would  suggest  the  existence  of  coal  above 
tlie  JIammoth.  There  are  only  two  solutions :  it  either 
docs  exist  and  has  not  been  developed,  or  the  measures 
overlying  the  Mammoth  are  not  in  reality  as  thick  as 
they  would  appear,  but  are  doubled  by  a  singular  process 
at  this  i)eculiarly  deep  portion  of  the  Hazleton  basin, 
since  it  is  not  generally  as  deep  in  other  parts  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Diamond  mines,  where  the  foregoing 
section  was  taken. 

To  describe  this  peculiarity  would  complicate  the  de- 
scription. It  will  be  found  exemplified  under  the  head 
of  "Faults  and  Irregularities  of  the  Coal  Formations." 
(Sec  figure  in  that  connection.) 

The  Buck  Mountain  mines  are  located  on  the  extreme 
eastern  point  of  the  Hazleton  basin,  though  a  narrow 
anticlinal  divides    the   Buck   Mountain   sjniclinal  from 
tain'mjbes.  the  eastern  undulations  of  the  main  basin;   but  it  is  com- 

paratively small,  as  shown  in  our  map  of  the  anthra- 
cite fields.  This  eastern  portion  of  (lie  basin  is  narrow  and  shallow,  and 
contains  only  one  workable  vein,  which  is  the  celebrated  "  Buck  Mountain," 
or  B. 

It  lies  on  the  conglomerate  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Lee's  Nanticokc 
mines,  and  is  underlaid  by  the  small  siiatu  A,  in  the  conglomerate  and  over- 
liiid  by  C,  which  is  here  a  small,  18-inch  scam. 

The  Buck  Mountain  vein  is  here  over  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  and 
contains  about  16  feet  of  excellent  coal,  which  has  become  celebrated  M 
a  stenm  coal  under  that  name.  The  accompanying  illustration,  figure  46, 
gives  a  fiiir  representation  of  the  bed. 

This  vein  has  all  the  eharacteristlcs  of  the  lower  workable  coal-bed, 
wherever  found,  In  the  anthracite  fields.  In  the  deep  basins  of  Schuyl-* 
kill,  however,  it  is  small  and  poor. 

It  is  divided  by  the  accompanying  middle  slate,  as  at  Shickshenny,  Nan- 
licoke,  and  Grand  Tunnel,  and  wherever  found,  within  our  experience, 
except  at  New  Boston.  The  lower  bench  of  six  feet  produces  a  dark-red 
ash, — so  deep,  in  fact,  that  it  makes  the  whole  vein  a  "red-aah  coal"  when 
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mixed,  thongh  the  top  bench  of  nine  feet  is  white  ash.  This  peculiarity 
of  the  Buck  MonntKin  vein  is  also  a  characteristic  of  the  Grand  Tunnel 
and  Lee's  Nanticoke  beds,  which  occupy  a  relative  position  at  the  base  of 
the  ooal  measures.  Another  identifying  peculiarity  of  the  lower  coal  of 
this  bed,  wherever  found  in  good  condition,  is  its  density,  tenacity,  and 
conchoidal  fracture, — ^rcaembling  the  white-ash  coals  in  this  respect,  but 
differing  from  the  npper  red-ash  coals  generally. 

The  basin  at  the  eastern  extremity  is  shallow  and  narrow,  Ko.  2  slope, 
in  operation,  is  about  270  feet  long  on  an  angle  of  40°.  The  bottom  of 
the  slope  or  basin  is  150  feet  vertical  from  the  surface.  This  is  in  the  old 
Buck  Mountain  basin,  which  is  elevated  and  on  the  eastern  point  or  side 
of  the  Bock  Mountain,  or  a  continuation  of  Council  Ridge.  The  Black 
Oreek  basin  lice  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south,  over  a  dividing  ridge  which 
is  overcome  by  planes.  Here  the  Buck  Mountain  vein  is  also  operated, 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Black  Creek  basin,  under  the  same 
peculiarities  existing  at  the  old  mines. 

About  six  miles  to  the  west  of  Buck  Mountain  are  the  Stockton  mines, 
on  the  Hazleton  Railroad.     A  bram-Ii  of  tlie  Haeleton  road  connects  the 
Bock  Mountain  mines  at  Clifton  with  the  main  Hazle- 
ton road,  at  its  intersection  with  the  Beaver  Meadow,  a 
diort  distance  above  Weatherly. 

Above  the  Stockton,  in  the  virinitj-  of  Hazleton,  are 
the  Diamond  mines  of  A.  Pardee  &  Co.,  Old  Hazleton, 
Linrel  Hili  No.  1,  Laurel  Hili  No.  2,  and  Hazlcion 
No.  3.  Farther  west  are  the  Crystal  Ridge  niiii  Cran- 
berry collieries  of  A,  Pardee  &  Co.  Succeeding  these 
are  the  Mount  Pleasant  mines  of  Taggart  &  Halscy, 
and  near  the  end  of  the  main  basin  are  the  Ashburtou 
mines,  recently  opened. 

In  the  greatest  part  of  the  basin  there  arc  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  synclinals.  Even  at  the  Diamond 
aiioes,  where  the  basin  is  considered  as  single,  or  exist- 
ing in  a  wide,  deep,  and  unbroken  synclinal,  there  is  a 
sharp,  wedge-like  anticlinal,  that  folds  bock  in  a  [>ecu- 
liar  manner  over  tlic  north  dip  in  such  an  unusual  and 
re%'eT8ed  condition  as  to  make  the  bottom  slate  of  the 
one  the  top  slate  of  the  other. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  sections  of  the  Mammoth 
which  we  give  at  various  localities,  that  thie  vein 
rariea  considerably  in  composition  or  character,  but 
throoghout  the  Lehigh  region  is  nearly  uniform  in 
Biie.  It  generally  contains  from  20  to  30  feet  of  workable  coal,  and  ia 
ahsoet  invariably  reliable,  or  in  good  condition  and  extremely  productive. 
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The  amoant  of  coal  annually  sent  from  the  Hazleton  basin,  and  principally 
from  the  vicinity  of  Hazleton,  is  nearly,  if  not  fully,  a  half-million  tons. 

A.  Pardee  &  Co.  are  the  largest  miners  and  shippers  of  coal  in  tlie 
anthracite  region,  as  a  private  firm ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  Hazleton 
Coal  Company,  which  is  nearly  synonymous,  or  Pardee  &  Co.,  the  firm 
owns  or  controls  42  miles  of  railroad-track,  17  first-class  loccMnotives,  1800 
coal-cars,  and  does  the  shipping  business  of  the  Hazleton  and  Big  and 
Little  Black  Creek  basins,  or  nearly  one  million  tons  per  annum. 

BIG  BLACK  CREEK  COAL-BASIN. 

This  basin  is  now  tapped  or  opened  at  two  difierent  points.  First,  at 
its  eastern  extremity,  by  the  Buck  Mountain  Coal  Company,  whose  planes 
descend  into  the  Black  Creek  basin,  or  over  Council  Ridge  from  Clifton. 
This  company  has  two  slopes  in  operation  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
which  is  here  shallow  and  does  not  contain  over  150  feet  of  coal  measures. 

The  second  avenue  of  the  coal-trade  from  this  valley  is  through  the 
Council  Ridge  tunnel,  which  is  1023  feet  long,  over  the  Lehigh  Luaseme 
Railroad.  This  road  leaves  the  Hazleton  road  at  the  board-yard,  some 
distance  below  Stockton,  and  passes  through  the  tunnel  to  Jeddo,  and 
thence  down  the  valley  of  Big  Black  Creek  to  Ebervale  and  Harleigh, 
and  from  Harleigh  it  is  continued  around  the  western  point  of  Black 
Creek  ridge  to  Milnesville  in  Little  Black  Creek. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  a  branch  of  this  road  turns  up  the  valley 
to  Eckley,  which  is  one  of  the  most  handsome,  attractive,  and  orderly 
mining  villages  in  the  coal-regions.  At  Eckley  arc  the  mines  of  Messrs. 
Sharpe,  Weiss  &  Co.,  to  whom,  in  fact,  the  village  owes  its  existence. 

Here  the  basin  of  Big  Black  Creek  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  and 
divided  into  four  synclinal  troughs,  or  undulations,  which  increase  in  breadth 
and  depth  from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the  basin.  The  mines  at 
Eckley  are  located  on  the  "saddle,^*  or  anticlinal,  between  the  two  first  or 
southern  basins  or  synclinals,  and  consist  of  two  slopes,  one  in  each  basin. 
That  in  the  first  basin  is  on  the  south  dip,  with  an  angle  of  30^,  and  that 
in  the  second  basin  is  on  the  north  dip,  with  an  angle  of  20^.  Each  is 
200  yards  deep,  and  the  basins  they  penetrate  are,  respectively,  126  feet 
vertical  in  No.  1,  and  275  feet  in  No.  2, — the  vertical  depth  varying  with 
the  undulations  of  the  surface. 

The  capacity  of  these  mines  is  about  125,000  tons  annually.  During 
the  year  1864  nearly  110,000  tons  were  produced. 
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Section  of  Coal  Metuure*  at  Erklry. 


Snrface,  125  to  300 

Mammoth,  E 

Stat«s  and  HandatoDOB,  Snu 

WhartoQ,  D 

Slates  and  sandstones****** 

Coal,  C 

Slater  and  sandstones 

Buck  Mountain  B  Coal.... 

Slates  and  saoili'tancs 

Coal,  A,  in  conglomurato.. 
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no.  49. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  we  give  the  size  of  the  Mammoth 
in  the  section  through  the  coal  measures  as  30  feet  at  Ecklcy, 
while  In  the  section  of  the  vein  it  is  \q^  than  20  feet.     This  differeooe  is 
explained  by  the  fact  of  the  vein  being  thicker  in  the  deep 
northern  basins  of  the  valley  than  in  those  now  owrated 
on  the  soath  side.  ^ 

F^.  49  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  measures  at 
Harleigh,  in  the  Big  Black  Creek  basin,  furnished  by 
Alesaoder  Sillinian,  E!U|.  The  sur&ce  monsurea  above 
the  Mammoth  are  barren  of  coal,  as  usual  throughout  the 
Lehigh  basins,  and  arc  not  given  in  the  section.  Their 
thickness  ia  (roxa  150  to  300  feet.  The  coaI-ba.siii  here  is 
dindcd  into  two  subordinate  basins  or  synclinals,  with  an 
iggrcgate  breadth  of  800  yards. 

The  distance  between  K  and  T)  in  the  section  is  here 
210  fi3et;  but  this  varies  considerably  &rtlicr  up  the 
valley,  and  at  Eckloy  is  only  160  feet.  The  lower  veins 
are  thicker  in  the  Black  Creek  region,  generally,  than  in 
aoy  other  portion  of  the  Lehigh  basins.  n 

The  Wharton  or  Skidmore,  D,  is  here  12  feet  thick,  and 
a  namdeas  vein,  C,  which  ia  generally  small,  is  10  feet  in 
thickneaB.  The  Buck  Mountain  B  is  not  as  large  as  it  is 
fi>nnd  at  the  old  Buck  Mountain  mines,  at  the  Grand 
Tunnel  in  the  Wyoming  valley,  or  at  New  Boston,  but  is 
luger  than  its  average  size,  generally,  in   the   Lehigh 


The  Mammoth  is  hen  30  &et  thick,  and  oontains  20 
feet  of  workable  coal,  with  10  feet  of  rejected  or  unwork- 
able miD&  The  top,  nine  feet,  is  not  worked  It  is  very 
prodiH^iTv,  and  mined  with  economy.  The  capacity  of 
the  Harie^h  mineB  ia  100,000  tons  unniully;  their  pro- 
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ductiun  during  18G4  \\i\»,  60,793  tons.  Tbey  were  npemted  last  jrear  by 
Messrs.  Silliniau  &  Mc-Kcc,  but  havti  since  clmugcd  bandit,  and  arc  now 
(1865)  operated  by  tbe  Harleigli  Coal  Company. 

Tbe  mines  at  Ebcrvale  are  operated  by  Messrs.  Stout,  Van  Winkle  & 
Co.,  lessees  on  lands  of  tlie  Union   Improvement  Co.     They  have  three   ' 
slopes:  two  on  tbe  south  dip  and  one  on  tbe  north  dip  of  the  Mammoth. 
Tbe  next  in  operaticjn  above  Ebcrvale  are  the  Jcddo 
mines  of  J.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  also  on  the  lands  of  the 
Union  Improvement  Company.     Here  there  are  three 
I  slopes  in  operation :  two  on  the  Mammoth,  and  one  on 
I   the  Buck  Mountiiin  vein, — all  on  the  south  ilip. 

Commencing  at  the  lower  end  of  tbe  Big  Black 
Creek  basin,  we  find  five  colliery  establishments  in  the 
valley,  viz.:  Harleigh,  Ebcrvale,  Jeddo,  Eekley,  and 
Buck  Mountain  mines, — tbe  last  being  on  the  waters 
of  Sandy  Creek,  flowing  into  the  Lehigh  to  tl'.e  east, 
and  the  ibrmer  on  the  waters  of  Black  Creek,  which 
flow  wc^t  and  north  into  the  Nescopeck  and  tbcnce  into 
the  Sus()uebanna.  Tbe  amount  of  coal  minetl  by  the 
Leliigh  operators  respectively  will  be  found  in  the 
accunipuuylng  tuLle. 
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In  the  Little  Black  Creek  basin  there  is  only  one 
operation,  which  is  at  its  western  end  and  is  known  as 
Milncaville.  The  name  of  J.  Fields  appears  as  the 
operator  on  three  slopes;  two  on  the  north  and  one  on 
,  the  M}nth  dip  of  tbe  Mammoth.  This  basin  is  but  little 
■^"  developed.  It  is  probably  about  half  tlie  area  of  the 
Big  Black  Creek  basin,  winch  is  about  12  miles  long 
and  with  an  average  breadth  of  half  a  mile,  containing  six  square  miles  of 
coal  formation;  while  the  Little  Blaeic  Creek  basin  is  only  about  seven 
miles  long  by  500  to  800  yards  in  bri'odth,  containing  two  and  a  half 
square  mdes  of  eoal  formation,  "more  or  less," 

The  Lower  Black  Creek  Basin  lies  to  the  west  of  the  two  basins 
just  mentioned,  and  on  the  Black  Creek,  below  the  junction  of  the  big 
and  little  forks  of  the  same,  from  which  are  derive<l  the  names  of  the  coal- 
basins  over  which  tbey  flow.  This  lower  basin  is  about  ten  miles  long  by 
800  yards  wide,  and  contains  about  five  square  miles  of  coal  formation. 
There  is  some  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  Mammoth  in  any  part  of  the 
Ijower  Black  Creek  basin,  but  all  the  lower  veins  are  found  in  large  pro- 
portions and  in  good  condition, — the  Buck  Mountain  bed,  in  some  places. 
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beiog  eqnal  in  size  to  the  Mammoth.  The  veins  have  been  generally 
proved  in  this  basin,  but  no  collieries  have  been  established,  and  no  avenue 
jet  exists  for  the  transportation  of  its  coal.  The  Lehigh  Luzerne  Rail- 
road is  projected  for  extension  farther  down  the  stream,  and  will  soon  open 
the  upper  end  of  the  lower  basin.  Other  avenues  for  the  transportation 
of  its  coal  have  been  projected :  one  from  Berwick,  on  the  Susquehanna, 
up  the  ]Neseopeck  and  Black  Creeks,  and  another  from  the  lower  or  western 
end  of  the  basin  over  the  mountains  to  the  Catawissa  Railroad,  which  is 
but  a  short  distance  from  this  point. 

The  Green  Mountain  basin  is  a  comparatively  small  body  of  coal,  lying 
on  the  head  of  Sandy  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Lehigh.  It  may  be 
equal  in  size  to  the  Little  Black  Creek  basin,  but  it  is  yet  undeveloped,  and 
but  little  is  known  of  its  character  or  formation. 

The  remaining  small  basins  of  coal  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  Big 
Black  contain  only  the  lower  veins,  and  these  to  a  limited  extent;  but  such 
coal  as  exists  appears  to  be  good,  and  even  one  of  those  small  basins,  with 
but  a  single  square  mile  of  coal  formation,  and  containing  only  the  lower  or 
Buck  Mountain  bed, — say  12  feet  thick, — would  produce  enough  to  last  a 
single  colliery,  producing  100,000  tons  per  annum,  100  years  or  more.* 

COAL  AREAS  OF  THE  LEHIQH  BASIN.f 

Sq.  Milef. 

Hazleton  Basin,  14  miles  long,  f  wide 10 

Beaver  Meadow,  11     *'      "      }    *<    Bi 

Big  Black  Creek,  12  "       "      J    " 6 

Liule  Black  Creek,  7  "       "      |    "    2^ 

Lower  Black  Creek,  10  miles  long,  i  wide 5 

Green  Mountain  Basin,  7  miles  long,  f  wide 2i 

Other  small  basins 3 

Total  area 37 

Production  of  the  Lehigh  Basins  in  1864' 

'     A.  Pardee  &  Co.,  Hazleton  Basin 210,902 

Honcybrook  Coal  Company,  Beaver  Meadow  Basin 146,563 

Packer  A  Co.,  Hazleton  Basin 143,090 

Sharpe,  Weiss  &  Co.,  Big  Black  Creek 109,983 

J.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,      "  «         153,563 

Spring  Mountain  Coal  Company,  Beaver  Meadow  Basin 102,881 

German  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  Beaver  Meadow  Basin...     78,402 
Harleigh  Coal  Company,  Big  Black  Creek 60,793 

*  Bee«nt  developments  indicate  the  existence  of  E,  or  the  Mammoth,  in  some  of  these 
ttstem  basins. 

t  The  areas  of  these  basins  are  computed  as  their  maximum  extent.  The  angles  of  the 
dips  are  generally  high.  The  maximum  coal  area  is,  therefore,  greater  than  that  given 
ibovty  and  mMj  exeeed  60  square  milee. 
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Back  MonntaiD  Coal  Compuy,  Big  Black  Creek* 73,534 

Smith's  Spring  Moontain,  Beaver  Meadew  Baain 63,110 

JohQ  Fields,  Little  Black  Creek 60,214 

'William  T.  Carter  &  Son,  Beaver  Meadow  BosId 49,181 

Ebervale  Coal  Company,  Big  Black  Creek 62,137 

Taggart  &  Halaej,  Haileton  Barin 59,391 

Reetgntulatum. 

Haileton  Basin 448^83 

Beaver  Mewlow  Basin 430,137 

Big  Black  Creek  Basin ; 415,010 

Little  Black  Creek  Baein 60,214 

1,353,744 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE  MIDDLE  ANTHBACITE  COAL-FIELD. 

BiTisions  of  the  Coal-Field — Transrerse  Section — Malianoy  and  Shamokin  Regions — Locust 
Mountain — Broad  Mountain — Mahanoj  Mountain — Mahanoj  Basins — Primrt-.-o  Bed — 
Mammoth  Enlargements — Inverted  Dips  at  McNeal  Coal  Company,  and  at  Shenandoah 
City — Vertical  Section  at  Mahanoy  City — Preston  Sections — Freaks  of  the  Locust 
Mountain — Locustdale — ^Ashland — Coal  Properties  or  Estates — Production — Shamokin 
Region — Transverse  Section — Coal-Seams — Twin  Veins — Trevorton — Vertical  Section  at 
Shamokin — Identity  of  the  Coal-Seams — Avenues  to  Market — Productions. 

The  Middle  ooal-field  is  divided  by  the  Locust  Mountain,  and  forma 
two  distinct  regions.  The  eastern  portion,  lying  south  of  Locust  Mountain, 
is  drained  by  the  Mahanoy  Creek,  and  is  denominated  the  Mahanoy  region; 
while  the  western  portion,  lying  north  of  the  Locust  Mountain,  is  drained 
hy  the  Shamokin  Creek,  and  is  known  as  the  Shamokin  n^ion.  Both 
streams  empty  into  the  Susquehanna, — ^the  Shamokin  at  Sunbury,  and  the 
Mahanoy  a  short  distance  below,  at  Port  Trevorton. 

The  area  of  the  Middle  coal-field  is  computed  at  91  square  miles;  the 
eastern,  or  Mahanoy  region,  containing  41  square  miles,  and  the  western, 
or  Shamokin  region,  50  square  miles.  The  length  of  the  first  is  about 
25  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  less  than  2  miles;  and  the  length  of 
the  latter  is  20  miles,  with  a  meiin  breadth  of  about  2}  miles. 

The  amount  of  coal  contained  in  the  two  regions  may  be  about  equal^ 
notwithstanding  the  difference  in  area.  The  basins  are  deeper,  though 
more  narrow,  and,  consequently,  the  angles  of  dip  are  also  greater,  in 
the  l^Iahanoy.  This  increases  the  area  of  the  coal  above  the  extent  of 
Bur&cc  under  which  it  is  basined.  The  coal-veins  are  also  thicker  and 
more  productive  on  the  Mahanoy  than  the  Shamokin,  as  the  accompanying 
sections  indicate. 

MAHANOY  REGION. 

Fi^re  51  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  Mahanoy  coal-basins,  including 
Ae  Broad  Mountain  or  New  Boston  basin;  which,  however,  does  not 
properly  belong  to  this  region,  and  will  not  be  considered  in  connection 
witfi  the  Middle  coal-field,  but  rather  with  the  Broad  Mountain  and  Mine 
Hill  basins  of  the  first  or  Southern  coal-field. 

In  this  illustration,  figure  61,  a  is  the  location  of  the  New  Boston  basin 
on  the  BfOfld  Mountain;  6  is  the  position  of  Mahanoy  City^  in  the  upper 
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jiart  oi'  the  Mahauoy  Valley;  c  and  d  represent  tliu  locat!onB,  respectively, 
of  Middle  Mahanoyand  Nortli  MaUanoy,  or  the  second  and  third  hasiuaof 
the  Maiianoy  Valley.     The  Sheuancloah  basins  are  denoted  by  e,  and  the 


sharp,  inverted  anticlinals  of  the  north  dips:  this,  however,  is  also  a  trait 
of  the  formations  at  the  sonth,  in  the  vieinity  of  Mahaooy  City.  The 
view  is  presented  looking  west, — a  being  south,  and  e  north.  The  Broad 
Mniintain  here  bounds  the  coal-field  on  the  south  side,  and  the  Loctist 
Mountain  on  the  north  side. 

Farther  west,  or  down  the  valley,  the  Mahanoy  Mountain  starts  out 
from  the  Broad  Mountain  and  forma  the  south  boundary  of  the  cual-ficld; 
but  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Mahanoy  region  the  Locust  Mountain 
— crossing  the  coal-field  from  its  north  side — intersects  the  Mahanoy 
Mountain,  and  becomes  from  this  poiut  the  soutliern  instead  of  the 
northern  bounJary  of  the  coal-field.  Tlie  Shamokin  Mountain  forms  its 
northern  boundary  from  the  vicinity  of  Contcrsville,  or  a  point  nearly 
opposite  Ashland,  where  the  Locust  Alountain  enters  or  commences  to 
cross  the  coal-field.  The  Locust  Mountain  divides  the  field  into  ita 
eastern  and  western  divisions  or  reg^ions.  It  is  the  northeastern  boundary 
of  the  Mahauoy  basins,  and  the  southwestern  boundary  of  the  Shamokin 
basins. 

The  undulations  of  the  Mahanoy  formations  are  frequent  and  abrupt; 
the  basins  are  deep,  and  the  dip  of  the  veins  is  freijuently  over  45°,  and 
sometimes  reversed,  or  both  north  and  south  dips  are  in  the  same  direction, 
as  illustrated  in  the  vicinity  of  Shettandnah  City.  But  these  inverted  dips 
also  occur  in  other  portions  of  the  region,  and,  we  believe,  almost  in- 
variably on  the  south  sides  of  the  basins,  as  we  find  them  in  tlie  Southern 
field,  and  particularly  in  the  Pottsville  district.  Generally  the  south  dips 
are  regular,  but  range  from  30°,  or  less,  up  to  60°.  From  30°  to  45°, 
however,  is  about  the  mean  of  those  south  dips.  There  is  an  exception  to 
these  inverted  north  dijta  along  the  base  of  the  Broad  and  Mahauoy 
Mountains,  or  on  the  soutliern  extrpniities  of  the  field.  They  occur  locally 
in  the  interior  of  the  field,  or  in  tbe  central  basins,  and  are  not  general 
even  in  them. 

A  large  amount  of  coal  lies  abo\"e  water-level  in  the  Mahanoy  basins. 
The  frequent  undulations  of  the  measures  bring  the  veins  to  the  surface  in 
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niccessive  anticlinals;  and  the  hilla  or  ridges  within  the  coaUficld  bi-ing 
comparativeljr  high  and  undulating  in  conformity  with  the  coal  measures, 
the  coal  U  frequently  exposed  above  water-level,  and  made  available  by  the 
nDmeroaa  wat«ivcourses  crossing  their  strike  and  denuding  the  coal-strata. 
In  this  respect  there  is  a  great  uniformity  between  the  Mabaiioy  and 
Schnjlkill  basins ;  and  in  the  general  form  and  dip  of  the  veins  and  basioB 
themselves  there  is  a  like  conformity.  A  more  general  likeness  exists  in 
form  and  feature,  both  of  surface  and  coal-formation,  than  even  between 
the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  Middle  coal-field.  The  Alahnnoy 
Valley  or  field  is  narrower  than  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  hills  apprar  to  be 
higher ;  but  we  think  the  appearance  is  deceptive,  and  that  there  is  really 
little  difference  except  in  the  item  of  breadth. 

In  r^ard  to  the  veins  there  is  more  difference.  The  lower  veins  in  the 
Mabant^  are  generally  larger  and  more  productive  than  they  are  in  the 
Schuylkill  r^ion.  The  Mammoth  vein  and  those  immediately  above  it 
do  not  vaiy  much  from  the  same  veins  here,  except  in  their  uniformity 
and  perhaps  greater  pnri^.  But  the  veins  below  the  Mammoth  are 
gnntly  in  excess  of  the  same  beds  in  the  central  portions  of  the  Schuylkill 
T^on,  and  are  more  in  conformity  with  the  bols  of  the  Lehigh  basins. 

Below  we  give  two  sections  of  the  Primrose  or  G,  one  being  the  general 
type  of  the  Mahanoy,  and  the  other  of  the  Schuylkill. 


Fio.  es. 


The  avenge  size  of  the  Primrose  appears  to  be  about  12  feet  in  the 
Uahanoy  basins.  At  some  points  it  is  larger,  and  generally  in  very  good 
condition. 

Mr.  Frands  Duuel,  of  the  McNeal  Coal  Company's  Mines,  in  the  North 


Maltanoy  basin,  gives  the  I'rimrose  vein  as  16  feet  tLick  in  that  locality 
with  15  feet  6  inches  of  pure  coal,  and  not  over  6  inches  of  slate. 

An  enlargement  of  the  Mammoth  takes  place  at  this  point,  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  famous  Lehigh  quarry,  and  similar  to  the  Mammoth  at 
Miller's  Shenandoah  City  colliery,  or  at  the  New  Boston  mines  on  the 
Broad  Mountain,  of  which  we  have  given  an  illustration  in  the  description 
of  that  basin. 

These  great  enlargements  in  the  Mahanoy  basins  are  generally  on  the 
north  dips,  whore  tiie  veins  are  perpendicular  and  often  iluuble.  We  give 
the  two  sections  of  the  Mammoth  as  proved  in  these  two  collieries.  At 
the  Shenandoah  City  colliery  the  operations  are  on  the  inverted  north 
dips,  and  an  enormous  thickness  of  coal  here  exists  in  a  very  limited  tliick- 
ness  of  measures.  The  veins  are  nearly  perpendicular,  but  dipping  to  the 
south,  though  they  are  partly  north-dipping  veins.  They  are  in  the  second 
or  south  basin,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Of  course,  all  the  veins  in  the 
basin  have  a  south  dip  in  consequence,  but  the  north  dip  is  doubled  back 
on  the  south  dips,  so  tliat  all  the  veins  in  the  basin  have  the  appearance  of 
south-dipping  strata,  The  accompanying  illustration,  figure  54,  will  clearly 
express  this  peculiarity. 


^ 


This  peculiarity,  we  may  here  state,  is  not  confined  to  this  locality, 
is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Mahanoy  City,  at  the  McXeal  collicrv',  north 
Locustdale,  below  Ashland,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Mahanciy  re- 
gion. It  is  also  a  form  of  basin  frequently  met  with  in  the  Puttsville  dis- 
trict, and,  in  feet,  throughout  the  Southern  coal-field.  It  is  nut  generally 
favorable  to  the  condition  of  the  coal  or  the  economical  working  of  the 
veins ;  but  sometimes  tlie  coal  is  found  unaffected  in  quality  by  the  increase 
in  quantity,  and  the  vein  in  good  workable  state,  though  greatly  changed 
from  its  origmaL  and  ordinar}'  [wsition. 

Tiiis  feature  of  the  anthracite  formation  is  but  imperfectly  understiKwl 
by  our  miners,  and  frequently  wcasions  much  trouble.  It  gave  an 
imaginary  existence  to  the  mythical  jugular,  and  men  are  still  found  who 
are  willing  to  spend  their  money  on  the  strength  of  their  faith  in  its 
reality,  though  abundant  proof  has  existed  during  the  last  ten  years  that 
the  jugular  is  simply  an  enlargement  of  the  Mammoth,  on  the  principle 
set  forth. 
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This  ^' vexed  qnestion''  will  be  more  fully  explained  under  the  bead  of 
^fiiults  and  irregularities." 


Section  of  the  Mammoth  at  the  AfcNeal 

Coal  Company's  Mines,  as  given  by  Mr. 

JSrank  Daniel, 
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Section  of  the  Mammoth  at  the   Shenan- 
doah   City  Collterf/y  as  given  by  Mr, 

Jonathan  Wasley. 
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It  will  be  noticed  on  the  accompanying  map  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields 
that  a  slender  point  of  the  Mahanoy  basins  extends  far  to  the  east  and 
parallel  with  the  Lehigh  basins,  and  may,  perhaps,  more  properly  belong 
to  that  group  than  to  the  Middle  coal-field,  though  the  entire  cluster  is 
often  included  in  this  field.  This  point  or  slender  finger  of  coal  extends 
across  the  Catawissa  Railroad  towards  the  extremity  of  Head  Mountain. 
A  considerable  body  of  coal  exists  in  the  most  eastern  basin,  which  is 
several  hundred  yards  in  breadth  and  probably  seven  hundred  feet  in 
depth.  Messrs.  A.  Chrey  &  Co.,  of  Wilkesbarre,  commenced  to  develop 
this  basin  in  1864. 

The  coal  on  the  south  dip  is  imperfect,  and  the  vein — probably  the  Buck 
Mountain — stands  x>erpendicular, — the  thickness  of  which  was  not  known 
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during  our  visit,  Iwit  mast  have  been  over  20  feet.  If  the  coal  prove  good, 
there  is  n  <.x)iisiderable  body  of  it  in  the  baiiln. 

P_^  j.^^  Farther  towards  tbe  centre  of  the  field,  and  on  the 

west  side  of  the  Catawi^si  Railroad,  two  narrow  narnllel 
basins  have  been  proved  on  the  lands  of  Alter  &  Stc- 
l>hens.  Two  of  the  lower  veiiLs  are  here  found  in  work- 
able condition. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  the  eoal-basin<>  are  eontinnous 
at  tlie  eastern  extremity,  though  tbe  middle  fork  of  the 
Jlahnnoy  formation  extends  throughout  The  con- 
glomerate eomes  to  the  suHaee,  howe\-er,  at  several 
|xiints  on  this  slender  extension,  and  intemiptB  the 
»>ntiniLttion  of  the  ei>al-l)asins.  The  extension  is  there- 
fore I'ormod  by  a  succession  of  narrow  and  parallel 
losins.  containing  only  the  lower  beds,  which  deepen, 
widen,  and  become  continuous  as  they  approach  the 
waters  of  the  Mahanoy. 

There  are  five  principal  basing  across  the  ^lahanoy 
end  of  the  Middle  coal-tiold  in  a  line  from  New  Boston 
to  Shenandoah  City.  Within  these  basins  are  sevenl 
smaller  undulations  or  rolls,  as  shown  in  tbe  booD  h, 
figure  51 :  but  those  rolls  are  local  and  faave  no  great 
length  of  strike  or  axis:  and  the  principal  basins  also 
chanLTi'  in  a  westwanl  direction,  and  lieoome  meigcd  in 
Ki-ins  of  greater  depth  and  extent.  The  five  synclinals 
of  li^urc  ol  decniose  to  three,  four,  or  five  miles  down 
liie  v.iiley.  and  the  tonr  anticlinal  ridges  decresBe  to  one 
in  the  vicinity  of  (.lirar(lsvillc :  but  though  the  ridgw 
which  mark  the  anticlinak  in  the  upper  ponion  of  the 
val\y  U>vme  di-pn'sseil  or  die  out.  the  axis  of  one  i- 
rr'--.7\iU,  In  plain  m in ing-phra?^.  there  are  five  basins 
r.r. '.  f;*ur  "sadill-« — K^ides  sma31  ?:ilx>rdinate  rolls — 
:::  :;.-?  secrii'-n  givon  fmm  New  [>i>?Ti>n  to  Shenandoah 
n::  :=--lud:ng  the  former  :  while  at  Giiai^sville  th«e 
s:^  t^zi'iy  thrw-  ba.'in5  and  two  "^diles."  besides  several 
z:l'-.:t  Tindu^ati'^ns. 

F:r"-^>  -"o  i*  intendoi.1  as  a  type  of  ihe  measures  in 
~i^  ~^'/,l      -'"r  vi-^:--■Ty  of  Mahanoy  t'iry.  or  *tiq  the  tnasveise  line 
,j^  .^  .^_ .,  _.       "■:"  Irir*  5T.     Owinz  to  the  rewm  i^-velt^unenl  of  this 
.«..;-  ;  -  r=-r''-  j-'^!^^  confusion  exists  in  rciarioa  to  the  vdni 

Iht  Si-i  'Si'zz.'i.'.z. —'z.!^  =.v.ura!  p.:*-:;L^a  is  B.  appears  as  C  in  the 
t^-:-—  "Wi  iT-i  --  i~T  rl.r  '.-r'n-?X'\on.  however,  that  the  Tvias  are  right 
aad  »«  ar*  -rrtig.  i*  -r-V.  sj  ihi  ciinlng  cng;aoeTs  rf  tbax  accuoD.    Bat  at 
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pKseDt  it  is  imposBible  to  place  the  lower  veins  where  they  belong.  That 
there  is  some  error  here  seems  more  probable  than  tluit  there  is  a  dia- 
plsoement,  since  the  veins  assume  their  proper  relation  in  the  more 
developed  portions  of  the  r^on,  as  way  be  noticed  in  the  Locustdale 
section,  west  of  Ashland.* 

On  the  Preston  Coal  and  Improvement  Company  property,  below 
Gimrdsville,  the  Mahanoy  and  Shenandoah  basins  unite,  forming  three 
deep,  comparatively  wide,  and  uniform  basins.  The  Locust  Ridge  and 
Bear  Ridge  anticlinaU  become  depressed  in  this  locality,  and,  instead  of  the 
conglomerate  appearing  on  tlieir  axis,  the  lower  veins  pass  over  them  and 
form  a  conUnuous  bed  from  the  Mahanoy  to  the  Locust  Mountain. 

The  Mammoth  on  this  jiroiierty  is  in  good  workable  condition,  about  25 
feet  thick.  This  vein  is  generally  most  prtxluctive  and  reliable  when 
in  its  natnral  dimension,  which  varies  from  20  to  35  feet.  Any  great 
increase  or  decrease  above  or  below  these  sizes  generally,  though  not  inva- 
riably, diminishes  its  value  and  productiveness.  The  Buck  Mountain, 
^idmore,  or  Xorth  Vein,  as  it  is  locally  called,  also  exists  in  its  beet 


Fifnre  66  u  a  trmnsTsna  leelion  from  the  Locust  to  the  Mahanoj  MonntMn  on  the 
Pnaton  estate,  a  little  to  Ihe  vest  of  OirardHviUe.  Tbo  Mahanoy  Mountun  !■  on  th«  left 
kod  the  Locuit  on  the  right  of  the  eection.  The  obscrTer  looks  wvat.  a,  a,  are  drifle  on 
the  Hwnmolh  and  Buck  Mountain,  and  supply  Ihe  Prriilon  ootlierj'  No,  1,  the  breaker  of 
vhich  is  located  at  d;  b  \a  Preiton  oollicrj'  No,  2.  nhich  is  aupplied  bj  slope  c  on  the 
HaMiDOlh;  c  is  a  water-lerel  tunnel,  nhich  drains  the  slope  e;  ;  is  a  small  hisin,  on  which 
the  Folkton  oollier;  is  located.  This  basin  leruiiaatcs  a  short  distance  west,  and  the 
vorktngs  of  the  Folkton  colliery,  passing  roun<I  Ibc  ncsl  end  of  tho  middle  basin,  enter 
tic  left  basin  under  h. 

The  Hunter  oolliery,  o,  ia  located  about  ono  mile  west  of  the  Folkton  eolliery,  and  li 
Npplied  by  tannol  h.  The  Folkton  oolliery  is  not  locnted  on  the  section,  bat  the  tunnel  at 
i,  apparently  under  the  Hunter  colliery,  though  nearly  one  mile  east,  drains  the  slope  of 
Ibe  Folkton.  The  Istiers  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  Q,  denote  the  white-ash  seamsj  H,  I,  J,  and  K, 
opper  or  red-ash  leama. 


*  Since  the  abova  eeotioD  woa  made,  we  s 
IcBonstratcd  the  fact  that  the  Tcins  here  ari 
Kdty  B. 


informed  thai  recent  davelopmenta  hare 
n  place,"  and  the  one  we  haTO  called  C  U 
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dimensions  and  meet  productive  condition;  while  the  Primrose  a 
two  overlying  veins  are  iiivorablj'  devi;]oi>ed. 

The  coal-fiold  here  ia  nearly  two  miles  wide,  which  ia  rather  less  than  its 
breadth  five  miles  farther  ea-st;  but  the  amount  of  coal  b  nevertheless 
greater. 

There  Ia  some  eonfiision  in  the  identity  of  the  veins  and  the  application 
of  names  in  this  section  of  the  coal-field.  But  we  have  found  so  much 
general  consistency  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  main  coal-veins,  and  so 
much  uniformity  in  the  veins  themselves,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  name 
thera  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  their  general  order.  There  are,  however^ 
exceptions  taken  to  this  order  by  some  of  our  engineers,  as  represented 
in  the  columnar  sections  which  we  have  given,  C  of  our  nomencla- 
ture does  not  exist  in  their  sections  of  this  portion  of  the  coal-field, 
unless  it  exists  as  the  Big  North  Vein.  In  that  case  B,  or  the  original 
Buck  Mountain,  has  grown  poor  and  lean  at  the  expense  of  C,  which  has 
proportionally  increased  in  hulk.  We  cannot  aeccpt  this  theory  for  fiict, 
sine*  we  find  the  true  relations  restored  in  the  neigliboring  basin  of  Kew 
Boston,  where  the  Buck  Mountain  vein  B  e^iists  in  its  proper  position  and 
natural  condition.  The  altered  position  of  this  vein  may  be  better  under- 
stood by  a  reference  to  figure  5.5  in  the  Malianoy  vertical  section,  where  C 
is  evidently  the  Buck  Mountain  vein,  though  occupying  a  position  muoh 
above  its  proper  location  in  the  coal  measures. 

The  accompanying  sections  of  the  several  veins  in  the  Preston  tract  will 
testify  strongly  as  to  tlieir  identity.  Tlie  Mammoth,  of  course,  there  can 
be  no  mistaking ;  it  is  the  superior  bed  of  the  anthracite  fields,  and  so  pre- 
eminent that  no  other  vein  can  approach  in  magnificence  of  siae  or  pro- 
duction. 

The  Buck  Mountain,  below  the  Mammoth,  ia  the  next  in  size  and  pro- 
ductive character;  while  the  Primrose  is  the  most  important  seam  above 
the  Mammoth,  Within  this  range  of  the  eoal  measures  there  are  seven 
workable  veius,  including  the  three  namcil,  all  of  which  Iwlong  proiwrly  and 
generally  to  what  are  known  as  the  white-awh  coals ;  though  the  lower  bench 
of  the  bed  B  is  invariably  red-oMh,  and  sometimes  of  a  decp-i-ed  color,  as 
noticed  in  our  description  of  the  original  Buck  Mountain  vein,  page  194, 
Chapter  IX ,;  while  the  Primrose  is  generally  considered  as  a  pink  or  gray- 
ash.  The  Primrose  bed,  or  G,  is  generally  from  12  to  14  feet  thick  on  this 
property,  and  is  sometimes  found  pure,  without  slate  or  bone.  It  varies, 
however,  from  10  to  20  feet  in  thickiieas,  and  frequently  contains  small  part- 
ings of  bone. 

The  Mammoth  bed,  E,  is  here  about  25  feet  thick,  and  in  very  fine  con- 
dition, as  shown  by  the  accompanying  section. 

The  Shidmore  bed,  D,  is  not  fully  developed  on  this  property;  and  we 
could  not  get  a  perfect  section. 


THX  XAHANOT  BEOIOll — PBESTON  BBCTnONS. 

Prof.  Lesley,  in  hia  report  to  the  company,  marks 
the  Skidmore^  the  "Ten-foot,"  and  calls  B  the  Skid- 
more,  which  is  also  a  mistake  fallen  into  by  Mr.  Shcafer, 
from  the  impeHect  development  of  the  locality  and  the 
region  generally,  as  both  these  gentlemen  are  eminently 
practical,  and  iamiliar  with  our  coal-fields. 

Bed  C  has  not  been  developed  here,  but  it  undoubtetUy 
exists.  AVe  have  before  stated  that  this  is  a  comparatively 
small  and  irregular  scam,  but  a  persistent  one,  and  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  onr  columnar  sections. 

Bed  B,  the  old  Buck  Mountain  or  "Xorlh  vein,"  ns 
here  locally  known,  U  developed  in  line  condition,  as 
dbown  by  the  section.  It  ranges  from  15  to  20  feet  in 
thickness,  producing  most  excellent  coal.  Wc  doubt  if 
tkis  bed  exists  in  any  other  locality  in  better  condition. 

A  is  found  below  B  in  its  proper  size  and  condition. 
It  is  known  as  the  "rough  vein,"  and  is  about  50  feet 
below  B,  in  the  conglomerate. 

The  vertical  distance  from  B  to  E  is  about  250  feet, 
^>erbaps  more ;  thi;s  giving  ample  room  fur  C  and  D. 
Above  the  Mammoth  150  to  200  feet  lies  the  Primrose, 
or  G ;  and  between  them  is  the  small  seam  F,  or  the- 
Holmes.  The  order  in  which  the  seams  are  distributed 
may  be  seen  in  figure  56,  which  conform  to  the  positions 
ind  order  of  our  general  sections.  The  i)cculiarity  of 
the  formation,  however,  gives  more  red-ash  seams  here, 
perhaps,  than  io  any  other  portion  of  the  Mnhanoy 
r^on,  as  may  be  noticed  in  this  transverse  section. 

One  of  the  Mahanoy  basins  terminate  west  of  Preston. 
The  main  or  south  basin  is  the  only  one  continued  to 
the  extremity  of  the  Mahanoy  region,  where  the  Ma- 
hanoy and  Ijoctist  Mountains  intersect.  The  north 
ba^na  die  out  about  midway  between  Ixtcustdalu  and 
the  western  termination  of  the  south  basin,  or  orerlap 
the  Locost  Mountain. 

We  may  here  remark  the  existence  of  the  third  basin 
■t  Preston  as  drained  by  the  Big  Mine  Hun,  opposite 
AafaUnd,  which  may  be  called  tlic  Contrcvillc  Imsin  in 
that  vicinity ;  but  this  basin  properly  Ixjlongs  to  the  8hn- 
tnokin  region,  rather  than  to  this  portion  of  the  Mahanoy 
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Evince  lliey  are  divided  at  Tjocustdule  by  the  TjOCIIsI  Mountain,  and  drained 
by  dil!erent  streams  ruaning  reversely.  Butou  tlie  Big  Aliiiu  Run  and  on 
the  Preston  property  the  Locust  Mountain  beoomea  simply  Ixxrust  Ridge, 
which  is  ovtirlappcd  by  the  coal,  and  the  mountain -range  north  of  Locust 
Biilge  there  receivea  tlie  name  of  Loi^ujit  Mountain.  The  same  otturrenw 
takes  place  weet  of  Locusulale,  or  at  Locust  Gap,  where  the  coal  again 
overlaps  the  dividing  ridge,  as  it  does  to  the  cast.  The  name  applied  to 
this  dividing  ridge  is  geoli^icaliy  and  to)x>graphioally  a  misnomer.  It 
takes  its  rise  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  basin,  and  divide«t  the  SJienandoah 
from  the  Mahauoy,  as  the  Locust  R'ldye,  and  runs  parallel  with  Locust 
Mountain  as  far  as  Big  Mine  Run  under  this  title,  and  nearly  as  far  a« 
Mt.  Carmel,  in  fact.  But  from  Big  Mine  Run  this  ridge,  which  rise* 
and  sinks  alternately,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  "  Locust  Mountain," 
though  that  mountain  really  exi@t.s  a  mile  to  the  north,  and  continues  in  a 
direct  line  many  miles  to  the  west,  parallel  with  the  ridge  which  from  Big 
Itlino  Run  usurps  its  name.  But,  more  singular  still,  on  crossing  the 
coal-field  these  hills  obtain  a  title  to  the  Malianuy  Mountains ;  and  that 
long  range  which  bore  the  name  of  Mahanoy  appropriately,  resigns  it  to 
this  usurping  ridge. 

The  topogmphy  of  the  field  does  not  justify  tliia  change  of  names,  and 
,:hc  geological  formations  arc  distinctly  opposed  tu  it,  since  the  axes  of  both 
Byuclinals  and  anticlinal:)  are  jwrallel  and  cross  the  ridgo  obliquely  where 
it  traverses  the  field.  The  name  may  have  been  locally  and  primitively 
applied';  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  misnomer,  and  tends  to  confuse  both  the 
topography  and  geology  of  the  section. 

Figure  58  is  a  representation  of  the  field  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Locost- 
dale.  It  is  generally  considered  as  composcsl  of  two  basins;  but  the  nortli 
basin  13  really  divided  into  two  dietiuct  basina  or  synclinals.     Ve  may    ' 


here  notice,  in  order  to  make  our  description  plain,  that  the  Ixicust  Ridpc, 
on  the  right,  divides  the  Mahanoy  from  the  Shaniokin  region  at  this  point 
by  an  unusual  elevation  of  tho  conglomerate  and  rcii  shale ;  while  both 
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eist  and  west,  at  Locust  Grap  and  Preston,  this  elevation  is  depressed,  and 
the  ooal  overhips  the  mountain,  forming  a  continuous  field.  The  north 
basin  is  here  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Mahanoy  region,  and  forms  the 
south  basin  of  the  Shamokin  r^ion,  as  illustrated  in  figure  61,  representing 
the  West  Malianoy  and  Shamokin  r^ons,  c  being  the  Locust  Mountain, 
so  called. 

In  the  section  as  above  given,  we  have  not  represented  a  small  roll  on 
the  southern  outcrops,  as  developed  at  Bancroft's  Pioneer  Colliery,  and 
referred  to  in  a  previous  page.  It  is  here  insignificant,  and  evidently 
''dying  out,^'  or  disappearing  from  the  basin,  and  is  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  justify  an  accurate  delineation. 

The  illustration  we  liave  given  of  the  Locustdale  basins,  in  figure  58,  is 
in  strict  accordance  with  present  developments,  but  docs  not  strictly  agree 
with  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  practically  familiar  with  the  basin.  In 
their  opinion,  the  basin  is  much  deeper  than  })ortrayed ;  and  this  opinion 
is  based  on  sound  principles, — the  increasing  angle  of  dip  as  the  workings 
descend,  and  the  angle  of  the  strata  in  the  centre  of  the  basin,  denoting 
that  the  dip  of  the  veins  is  greater  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin  than  on 
its  outcrops. 

We  have  given  the  angles  as  now  developed, — 45°  on  the  south  dip,  and 
70°  on  the  north  dip;  but  the  probability  is  that  an  average  of  70°  would 
approximate  the  general  inclination.  The  basin,  therefore,  instead  of  a 
thousand  feet  of  perpendicular  deptli,  is,  in  all  probability,  over  2000  feet 
vertical  from  the  surfiice. 

We  find  in  this  conformity  one  of  the  conditions  of  that  depression  and 
lateral  contraction  which  we  endeavored  to  illustrate  in  figure  6.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  the  immense  mass  of  coal  existing  in  this  deep  basin  to 
have  been  created  on  angles  of  such  great  ocuteness.  The  coal  must  have 
been  fi>rmed  under  far  different  circumstances.  It  is  uniform  in  character 
and  quality ;  while  the  veins  are  in  their  best  workable  dimensions. 

Figure  59  illustrates  the  workable  veins  of  this  basin.  They  are  all  found 
''in  place,"  and  are  consistent  with  the  formations  of  other  r^ions.  The 
Buck  Mountain  vein,  or  B,  is  in  good  size  and  condition,  and  the  Skid- 
Hiofe,  D,  is  also  finely  developed.  This  vein  ranges  from  7  to  12  feet  in 
thiekneas,  but  its  best  or  most  productive  and  reliable  thickness  is  10  feet 
The  Mammoth  here  is  only  26  feet  thick,  but  is  uniform  and  unusually 
five  from  impurities,  as  shown  by  figure  60.  As  before  remarked,  this 
gnat  bed  is  geneijilly  most  productive  and  reliable  when  within  its 
medium  dimensions,  or  firom  20  to  35  feet  in  thickness.  At  Locustdale 
its  conditions  are  extremely  favorable,  and  the  natural  advantages  offered 
have  been  made  practically  available  by  the  skill  and  exiK?ricnce  of  the 

ntDagement 
The  mode  of  mining  known  as  the  "  run"  is  here  adopted  with  much 
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ecoDomy.  The  solid  nature  of  the  superiarumbcnt  Etrata,  and  the  more 
immediate  toj)  siat«,  rctider  this  nuKle  available  here  in  an  emineut 
degree,  while  the  purity  of  the  vein  enables  the  minera 
to  send  to  the  surface  the  entire  production.  When  the 
angle  is  over  40°,  and  the  conditions  are  as  favorable  as 
at  this  locality,  the  mode  known  as  the  "run"  in  the 
most  economical  that  can  be  practise<).  But  when  the 
angle  is  too  low  to  permit  the  coal  to  descend  the  dip 
of  the  vein  by  its  own  gravity,  or  the  top  slate  is 
"rotten,"  and  ialla  with  the  coal,  or  when  the  coal 
it«.'lt' — the  vein — is  impure,  this  mode  cannot  be  made 
use  of  to  atlvantftge.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  coal 
will  not "  run  ;"  and,  in  the  second,  the  impurities  felling 
and  mixing  with  the  coal  render  the  whole  impure 
and  unfit  for  market.  We  shall  notice  this  mode  more 
fully,  in  connection  with  other  modes,  under  the  head 
of  Economical  Mining;  while  a  more  extended  notice 
of  the  Ijocnstdale  colliery  and  improvements  will  be 
found  in  the  Ap^wndix,  as  vie  consider  them  the  most 
l>orfect  and  extensive  mines  in  the  anthracite  regions. 

Figure  60  illuBtrates  the  Mammoth  in  this  locality, 
and  is  a  general  type  of  this  great  bed  in  the  western 
portions  of  the  Mahanoy  region.  It  is,  however. 
thicker,  and  perhaps  equally  pure,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ashland  and  on  the  Locust  Mountain  Coal  &  Iron 
Company's  projierty  generally.  The  large  and  valuable 
estates  owned  by  the  Preston  Coal  &  Improvement 
Company,  the  Locust  Mountain  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, the  Brock  estate,  the  I^ocustdale  Coal  Coraimny, 
and  the  Black  Diamond  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  are 
among  the  most  valuable  coal  properties  in  the  anthra- 
cite regions.  They  are  located  in  the  western  end  of 
the  region;  whicli,  we  think,  is  generally  more  reliable 
than  the  eastern  end,  though  the  veins  are  frequently 
larger  in  that  direction,  as  noticed  in  several  localities. 
But  we  cannot  justly  make  eomparLsons,  since  the 
eastern  section  is  less  devGlojwxl  than  the  western,  while 
the  coals  of  each  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  their  fine 
appenranco  and  excellent  quality. 

We  have  found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  data  in 
relation  to  the  colliery  establishments,  but  think  we  are 
generally  corre<'t  in  the  classification  of  names  and  pro- 
ductions for  1864.    The  region  is  not  naturally  divided 
into  districts,  and  the  coal  pursues  no  special  avenue  to  market.     There 
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■re  fimr  nulroad  lines   leodiag  from   the  Mahanoy  r^too.     The  firat, 
eommenciog  at  the  weetem  end,  u  by  the  Mine  Hill  &  ^^^  f.^ 

Schuylkill  Haven  Kailrocui  and  plunoi*,  which  a-^ccml  and 
crass  tlie  Broad  Mountain  boiuc  dldtancc  below  Ar-hiatid. 
The  second  line  is  the  Malianoy  &  Broad  Moiintuin 
Bailrood  and  plane^i,  which  ascend  and  cross  the  Brooil 
Mountain  some  distance  above  Girardsville,  and  dftM'cnd 
by  way  of  Mill  Creek  and  Sl  Clair.  The  third  line 
penetrates  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  ba:fin  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Tamaqua,  through  tiie  HosaoHOck  Mountain  by 
tunnel.  This  line,  t)ie  East  ^Mahanoy,  connects  with  tlic 
C^taivisaa  a  short  didtanec  above  Tamacjiia,  and  termi- 
nates at  or  near  Alahanoy  City,  a  di^^tanue  of  thirteen  Uiilcs. 
These  lines  are  now  under  the  (xintrol  and  management 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Company,  to 
whose  line  they  are  large  feeders. 

The  fourtli  line  is  the  Ijehigh  &  Mahanoy,  and  extendi 
from  the  Black  Creek  junction  with  the  Beaver  Meadow 
Kailrood  to  Mount  Carmel,  via  Shenandoah  and  Centre- 
Tille,  with  a  branch  to  Mahanoy  City.  This  line  promises 
to  be  an  important  outlet,  as  it  opens  the  market  direct  by  rail  to  New 
Y(H-k.  This  road  b  40  miles  in  length,  and  lias  some  14  or  15  miles  of 
connecting  branches  to  the  mines. 

UST  OF  THE  MINERS  AND  PBODUCTIUN  OF  THE  UAIIANOY  EEOION,  I8M.« 

12i;.(i(lfl  I  Hill  k  Harris 35,654 

113041    SulTulk  Coul  Company 28.106 

107,72fi  !  F.  J.  Anppsch  &  Co 22,141 

...  21.845 

...  2n,1.^2 


Repplier  &  Moodic 

Locoatdale  Coal  Company..... 

IttBtt  PeaisoD 

I'liion  Coal  Company , 

Connor  &  Patterson 

fk.  Nicholas  Coal  Compnny... 

R.OoiTel&  Co. 

Proton  Coal  &  Itnpr't  Co.... 

8.  H.  Freck  &  Co. 

GInnville  Cod  Company 

Bancroft,  Lewis  &  Co. 

Blaek  Diamond  Cool  Co 

A- a  Miller  4  Co - 

tiUbertoa  Coal  Company 

SleXea]  Coul  Company 

Viggan  Jt  Treiblea 

J.t  E.  Stlliman 


105,040  I  Thomas  Gorman  .. 

81,097  '  John  Jones 

70,474  ;  John  Aml.;nM.n  &  Co.., 
68,918  I  C.  (larrelwm 


14.9.51 
11,276 


«7.138 
CT,088 
56.706 
50  574 

Mahanoy  Coal  Company 

Wm.  H.  Shnefor 

7,647 
7.239 
2  751 

J   R  Cleaver  &.  Co 

1,883 

55,028 

F  B  Kearehor  &  Co      

1,093 
743 

Dongler  &  Kobinson         
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42.034 
3».55fl 

Am't>«ntovcrF.&K.lt.U. 

1,426,068 

•Thelowtimnf  tl 
It  Ike  CMl'flalda.     Tl 
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■e  ohangM  In  namoe  aad  flrou  wliteh  will  also  be  noliced. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  132,808  tons  were  sent  from  this  r^on^  ma 
the  Lehigh  &  Mahanoy  Bailroad,  direct  to  New  York^  by  the  following 
firms: — 


Tons. 

J.  ft  O.  O.  Bowman 39,212.01 

Alfred  Lawton  &  Co 37,206.06 

RaUibnm  &  Caldwell 12,669.11 

M.  Barry  4  Co 2,385.12 

MoNeal  Coal  CompaDy 31,076,11 

Fowler  ft  Huhn 230.06 

Shoemaker  ft  Co 267.12 

a  ft  P.  Brooks 104.19 


Tont. 

W.  F.  Patterson 9,644.15 

J.  ft  E.  Silliman 10.00 

Amount  sent  oyer  the  L. 

ft  M.  R..  R 132,808.05 

Amount  above  stated....  1,425,068.02 
Total  from  Mahanoy  re- 
gion in  1864 1,557,876.05 


THE  SHAMOKIN  REGION. 

This,  as  we  before  stated,  is  the  western  end  or  portion  of  the  Middle 
ooal-field,  and  is  perhaps  the  '' largest  half/'  though  the  field  is  nearly 
equally  divided  by  the  Locust  Ridge  or  so-called  Mountain.  The  eastern 
or  Mahanoy  region  is  estimated  to  contain  41  square  miles  of  coal  area;  while 
the  western  or  Shamokin  region  is  put  down  at  50  squarejniles  of  coal  area, 
— ^the  total  area  of  the  field  being  91  square  miles.  This  portion  of  the  field 
is  wider  in  its  centre  than  the  eastern  portion,  and  the  undulations  are  more 
numerous,  but  they  are  not  generally  so  abrupt  or  their  angles  so  great. 
There  are  exceptions;  but  the  basins,  as  a  rule,  are  neither  as  deep  nor  as 
steep  in  their  dips  as  those  of  Mahanoy.  The  accompanying  illustration, 
figure  61,  will  portray  this  difierence  as  compared  with  figure  61^ 

Fio.  61. 


TRANSVERSE  SECTION  FROM  MAHANOY  MOUNTAIN  TO  SHAMOKIN  MOUNTAIN. 

Figure  61  represents  a  section  across  the  western  end  of  the  Mahanoy 
region  and  the  central  portions  of  the  Shamokin  region.  The  Mahanoy 
Mountain  is  on  the  left;  a  is  the  Locastdale  basin,  west  of  that  point;  b 
18  the  Bear  Ridge  anticlinal ;  and  c  the  Locust  Ridge,  or  so-called  Monn- 
tain ;  d  is  the  central  or  deep  basin  of  the  Shamokin  r^on ;  and  e  the 
location  of  the  town  of  Shamokin ;  while  the  mountain  on  the  right  end 
of  the  section  is  the  Shamokin  Mountain.  The  breadth  of  this  portion 
of  the  field,  or  the  Shamokin  region,  is  from  c,  or  the  Locust  Mountain, 
to  the  Shamokin  Mountain,  a  distance  of  three  miles  or  over. 

Though  the  basins  of  this  section  are  less  in  depth  than  those  of  Mac 
hanoy,  and  more  uniform  in  dip,  with  lesser  angles  of  inclination,  their 
*' strike"  or  prolongation  on  uniform  axis  is  much  less  rq^larand  reliable^ 
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ind  the  size  and  character  of  the  veins  are  depreciated.  The  coal  is  gene- 
rally very  good,  but  the  veins  are  smaller,  and,  consequently,  less  produc- 
tive, in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  region.  But  in  the  southern 
part,  or  north  side  of  the  Locust  Mountain,  they  have  the  same  dimensions 
and  excellence  which  distinguish  them  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain ; 
but  they  depreciate  in  size  and  character  to  the  north  and  west.  The  coal 
lieeomes  softer,  particularly  at  the  western  extremity,  or  at  Trevorton, 
where  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  semi-anthracite.  But  though  the  seams 
are  less  in  size,  they  are  more  in  number,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
having,  in  some  instances,  been  divided.  This  is  manifestly  the  case  with 
the  Mammoth,  which  is  here  known  as  the  '^  Twin  veins."  There  are 
also  several  indefinite,  irregular,  and  unreliable  veins  in  the  conglomerate 
below  the  position  of  A ;  but  to  these  we  shall  pay  no  attention,  because 
they  are  merely  local  deposits  and  have  no  uniform  existence  or  consistent 
phoe  in  the  anthracite  coal  measures. 

Wc  arc  guided  more  by  the  developments  and  investigations  of  William 
H.  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Shamokin,  and  the  practical  experience  of  the  older 
operators,  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  this  region,  than  by  the  geology  of 
the  field  fay  Prof<ilsor  Rogers.  But  we  may  here  state  a  fact  which  our 
readers  may  notice.  We  have  followed  no  predeceasor,  and  copied  no 
itereotyped  opinions  or  theories,  but  have,  with  much  labor  and  perse- 
verance, collected  the  data  we  have  used  from  hundreds  of  practical 
sources,  and  have  endeavored  to  evoke  system  and  uniformiU'  out  of  the 
heretofore  confused  and  diversified  character  given  to  our  coal-fields.  We 
hav^  thoroughly  identified  the  seams,  and  shown  a  consistent  uniformity 
throughout  the  anthracite  regions.  Yet  we  must  confess  an  uncertainty 
and  doulk  in  our  classification  within  this  region.  The  veins  are  less 
characteristic,  and  present  few  of  the  identifying  types  we  meet  in  other 
rmioDs;  faut  this  peculiarity  is  perhaps  more  local  than  general,  and  our 
buck  of  personal  familiarity  with  the  entire  region  may  prevent  a  proper 
appreciation.  As  formerly  stated,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  the 
Goal-scaniB  are  consistent  throughout  the  anthracite  regions,  and  occupy, 
reqieetively,  a  uniform  place  in  the  coal  measures.  We  have,  therefore, 
taken  the  Mammoth  or  Twin  veins  as  a  base,  and  applied  our  nomen- 
dature  here  as  elsewhere,  omitting  the  seams  found  in  the  conglomerate 
below  A,  since  those  veins  are  not  consistent  even  here,  and  are  not  found 
generally  in  any  other  portion  of  the  anthracite  fields.  Rogers  makes  E, 
or  the  Twins,  his  eighth  and  ninth  veins,  independent  of  a  small,  irregular 
seam  found  far  down  in  the  conglomerate,  which  he  names  '^  zero."  We 
have  not  represented  the  two  lower  seams  as  found  at  Trevorton  or  Zorbe's 
Gap,  and  have  only  traced  the  third  and  fourth  in  the  conglomerate 

below  A. 
To  acxxmnt  for  this  increase  of  the  seams,  we  can  only  give  the  theory 
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of  diviaion,  or  &  eplittiug  of  tlie  ImkIs,  ns  in  the  case  of  the  Twins,     The 

lower  cikiI-IkhIs  are  iuvariably  divided  by  heavy  elates,  as  iu  the  case  of 

Pj,^  ,.,,  the  Buck  MounLuin;   aiid   tlie  proliubility  is  that   the 

[slates  have  increased  in  thickiicss  and  widely  separated 

tiie  B'.-ams  which  urc  counted  as  a  unit  iu  other  fields  o^, 

regions. 

Figure  62  iit  a  vertical  section  obtained  from  dcvch 
nients  made  at  the  fiurn.'~ide  eulliery,  two  miles  Euutli  of-* 
iShamokin,  and  from  data  furnished  by  William  H. 
Alan^hall,  of  Shamokin.  It  api>eurs  to  be  a  general  type 
of  the  central  basins,  though  not  a  fair  rej)resuntatinn  of 
the  eouCheru  basins,  or  that  [wrtion  of  j-^ ,  ,.„ 

the  field  in  the  vicinity  of  Locust  Moun- 
tain, whieh  partakes  of  the  eharaetor 
of  (he  Mahanoy  region;  nor  does  it 
present  a  correct  representation  of  the 
eastern  end  of  the  field,  in  tlie  vicinity 
of  Trevorton,  where  the  veins  are  rather 
thicker  than  those  shown  in  this  scetiom 
We  think,  hoivever,  it  is  aljout  as  fair 
a  ty|(e  of  the  central  portions  of  the 
Hhaniokin  region  as  can  be  offereil ;  but 
the  beds  are  better  and  more  productive 
iu  the  Mount  Carmel  basins,  including 
the  Locust  Ridge  anticlinal,  than  those 
portrayed  in  figure  62.  The  Mammoth, 
wesiwanlly,  maintains  its  twin  form,  but 
in  tbe  eastern  and  southern  portions  it 
is  consistent  with  its  general  size  and 
dimensions,  or  divisions,  and  is  very 
productive  in  coal,  and  excellent  in  the 
quality  of  the  same.  At  or  near  Tre- 
vorton the  Twins  consist  of  two  large 
veins,  No^  VIII.  and  IX.  of  Rogers, 
each  from  ItJ  to  20  feet  in  thickness, 
and  diMded  by  a  considerable  body  of 
blate  and  rock,  of  indefinite  thickness,  """o*"". 

but  enough  to  entitle  the  Twins  hei-e  to  lie  ranked  as 
separate  and  distinct  beds. 
1N4H0IIH,  Farther  east  they  depreciate  in  size,  but  come  closer 

t(^ther.  The  Twins  in  the  vicinity  of  Shamokin  range  from  7  to  9  feet 
thick  each,  and  are  divided  by  rock  and  slale  which  varies  from  10  to  30 
feet  in  thickness.     The  accompanying  illustration,  figure  63,  will  convey  a 
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general  impression  of  the  character  and  form  of  the  Twins,  or  Mammoth, 
in  this  locality.  It  is  not  singular  to  this  region,  as  we  find  the  same 
splitting  process  in  effect  at  Mount  Laffee,  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  and  at 
several  other  points.  But  it  is  not  the  normal  condition  of  the  Mammoth, 
and  may  be  considered  a  serious  imperfection  wlierever  found. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  relative  sizes  of  the  Twins;  but 
generally  the  lower  j>ortion  of  the  vein  is  the  largest,  and  varies  from  8  to 
20  feet  in  thickness.  The  upper  Auction  is  also  variable,  and  ranges  from 
G  to  16  feet  in  thickness. 

We  give  a  concise  description  of  the  order  and  size  of  the  veins  as 
developed  in  the  Trevorton  district, — adapting  the  nomenclature  of  that 
r^on  with  that  used  in  figure  62,  with  which  it  may  be  com{)ared  for  a 
proper  conception. 

Jtelaiioe  Sizes  and  Position  of  tlic  Coal-Bt^h  at  Trevorton. — South  Dips, 

"Zero" — 0  to  9  feet  in  thickness,  unreliublc  and  unproductive;  slaty 

and  ^ofl. 
West  Hide  of  pap  9  feet  thick,  red-ash,  impure,  unreliable,  and  fre- 
quently "pinched  out." 
West  side  of  gap  pinvlifd  out ;  east  side  8  feet  thick;  three-fourths 

dirt  and  slate. 
West  side  of  gap  9  feet  good  coal;  on  cast  side  only  12  inches  poor 
coal. 

•*  4,  West  side  not  found;  oast  side  15  inches.  This  corresponds  with  A  in 
our  section,  and  is  the  first  regular  vein  near  the  top  of  the  con- 
glomerate. 

^  5-  West  side  15  feet  thick,  divided  by  slates,  shelly  and  impure;  east  side 
comparatively  good  and  productive.  This  is  our  B,  or  the  Buck 
Mountain  seam,  and  is  characteristic  of  that  bed  generally. 

r#       8.     This  is  a  small  seam,  only  15  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  found  on  butk 

-^  sides  of  the  gap, — perhaps  C. 

^.  7.  Is  also  small,  but  good,  containing  3  feet  of  coal,  and  is  found  on  both 
sides  of  gap. 

*       8.     Ts  a  large,  fine  bed,  15  feet  thick  on  each  side  of  gap. 

•*       9.     Is  also  a  large  seam  of  good  coal,  15  fcc^t  thick  on  each  side  of  pap. 

These  beds,  8  and  9,  are  the  '*  Twins,*'  or  Mammoth,  represented  by 
E  in  our  sections.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  Trevorton,  near 
the  extremity  of  the  coal-field,  they  unite  and  form  a  large  bed  30 
feet  in  thickness.  They  also  unite  on  the  south  of  the  field,  in  the 
yicinity  of  Mahanoy  or  Locust  Mountain,  but  form  two  smaller  veins, 
as  before  noticed,  in  the  vicinity  of  Shamokin. 

^  10.  On  the  west  side  is  2}  feet  thick,  and  the  same  on  the  cast  side.  This 
corresponds  with  the  Holmes,  or  F,  and  is  the  upper  yein  in  the 
Trerorton  diatriot. 
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OonttmuUion  of  the  beds  in  the  Shamokin  district  above  F, 

Coal  11.  The  Primrose,  or  G,  is  found  near  Shamokin,  150  feet  above  the 
Twins,  and  is  generally  characteristic,  or  enough  so  to  identify  its 
))eculiarities  as  those  pertaining  to  O  wherever  found.  It  ranges 
from  7  to  10  feet  in  thickness. 

'^  12.  Is  H,  or  the  Big  Orchard,  lying  above  the  Primrosei  and  is  here  in  its 
full  development. 

"  13.  Is  less  certain  as  to  its  identity. I  It  lies  too  far  above  the  Primrose — 
200  feet — to  be  the  Little  Orchard,  and  is,  moreover,  too  large  for 
that  vein :  yet  it  is  not  far  enough  removed  to  be  the  North  Diamond, 
or  J,  though  its  size  and  character  would  denote  its  identity  with  the 
last-named  seam.  This  seems  to  be  the  highest  workable  seam  or 
vein  in  this  portion  of  the  region ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  K  exists 
in  the  basins  between  the  Locust  Mountain  and  Red  Ridge. 

BASINS.  OR  SYNCLINAL  TROUGHS. 

Figure  61  illustrates  in  a  general  way  the  undulations  of  the  Shamokin 
coal-field  or  region,  but  does  not  represent  the  full  number  of  basins,  of  which 
there  are  not  less  than  14  or  15  narrow  synclinal  and  parallel  troughs,  or 
small  sulx)rdinate  basins.  There  are  three  prominent  anticlinals  within  the 
r^ion :  namely,  the  Mine  or  Green  Ridge,  counting  from  south  to  north, 
the  "  Red  Ridge,"  and  the  "Coal  Run  Ridge."  These  anticlinals  start,  out 
from  the  Big  or  Shamokin  Mountain  on  the  northeast,  and  run  parallel 
through  the  region  to  the  Mahanoy  or  Locust  Mountain  on  the  southwest, 
dying  down  at  a  few  points  through  the  centre  of  the  region,  but  holding 
their  course  consistently  nevertheless. 

Witiiin  these  three  principal  anticlinals  are  ten  other  smaller  anticlinals, 
or  saddles,  of  less  vertical  and  horizontal  dimensions.  These  anticlinals, 
or  saddles  and  ridges,  divide  the  region  into  a  corresponding  number  of 
Itisins,  or  synclinals :  of  these  there  are  four  principal  ones,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Locust  or  Mahanoy  Mountain,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Big  or  Shamokin  Mountain,  and  traversed  by  the  anticlinal  ridges  before 
mentioned.  These  three  principal  basins  are  again  divided  by  numerous 
subordinate  saddles  into  a  corresponding  number  of  subordinate  basins, 
which  exist  as  long,  narrow,  parallel  troughs.  This  frequent  form  of 
basin  or  saddle — synclinal  and  anticlinal — brings  the  seams  in  constantly 
recurring  waves  or  undulations  to  the  surface,  and  presents  their  outcrops 
in  oft-repeated  lines  of  strike.  The  hills,  or  dividing  ridges,  being  gene- 
rally of  considerable  altitude,  this  form  of  undulation  consequently  pre- 
sents a  large  amount  of  coal  above  water-level,  and  brings  all  the  ooal- 
beds  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  sur&ce.  We  presume  none  of 
the  workable  seams  are  over  a  thousand  feet  vertical  in  any  portion  of  the 
Shamokin  region ;  and  the  Mammoth  is  accessible  generally  with  a  mode- 
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lite  depth  of  shaftiDg^  say  from  200  to  500  feet.  But  slopes  are,  or  will 
be,  generally  in  use  in  this  region ;  though  to  the  present  time  most  of  the 
mining  is  done  above  water-level  by  drifts  and  tunnels. 


AVENUES  TO  MARKET.— COAL-TRANSPORTING   RAILROADS. 

Four  lines  of  coal-transporting  railroads  now  exist  from  the  Shamokin 
region  to  the  several  markets. 

The  first  and  oldest  is  the  Shamokin  Valley  &  Pottsville  Railroad^ 
which  extends  fit)m  Mount  Carmcl  to  Sunbury,  a  distance  of  27  miles.  This 
road  connects  with  the  Northern  Central,  and  over  it  has  an  avenue  by 
rail  to  Baltimore  and  all  intermediate  points.  It  also  connects  with  the 
Susquehanna  Canal  at  Sunbury,  which  gives  Shamokin  connection  by  water 
widi  the  same  points.  This  railroad  also  connects  with  the  Sunbury  <& 
Erie,  and  over  it  has  direct  communication  with  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Northwestern  cities,  which  now  consume  considerable  quantities  of  anthra- 
cite coal. 

A  second  line  of  rail  connects  the  Shamokin  Vallev  &  Pottsville  with 
the  Mine  Hill  &  Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad,  via  Locust  Gap  and  Big 
Run*  This,  however,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Mine  Hill  road,  which 
extends  fit)m  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Locust  Grap,  t?ia  Coalcastle,  Planes,  and 
Big  Run,  a  distance  of  28  miles.  This  line  furnishes  a  direct  communi- 
cation with  Philadelphia  for  the  coal-trade  of  Shamokin. 

A  third  line  extends  from  Mount  Carmel,  via  Ccntreville,  Shenandoah, 
and  the  Quakeake  Valley,  to  the  Beaver  Meadow  Railroad,  a  short  distance 
below  Weatherly.  This  line — ^the  Lehigh  &  Mahanoy  Railroad — is  40 
miles  in  length,  and  opens  communication  with  the  New  York  markets,  via 
the  Lehigh  Valley  and  New  Jersey  Central  Railroads.  A  fourth  line 
leads  from  the  Trevorton  mines  to  Port  Trevorton,  on  the  Susquehanna,  a 
distance  of  13^  miles. 

SHAMOKIN  COAL-TRADE  FOR  1864. 


JohnHaas&Co 64,133 

Joseph  Bird 62,739 

Sluunokin  Coal  Company 39,933 

John  B.  Douty,  agent 33,578 

Hongh&Hersh 31,122 

ftini»ide  Coal  k  Iron  Co. 22,794 

8elitll  &  Donahoe 25,105 

Montelius  k  Co 21,283 

8.  Bittenbender  &  Sons 12,727 

Hoorer  A  Co 7,058 

8.tB.  Valley  CottI  Company..    6,842 


J.  H.  DcweesA  Bro 1.916 

J.  B.  Douty  &  Co 1,352 

LomisoD  k  Co IJOl 

Coal  Ridge  Imp.  Co 706 

May,  Patterson  &  Bro 082 

J.  R.  Boughner 3G3 

S.  Tiley 160 

Pennington,  Douty  k  Co 70 

Kelley « .^ 8 

333,478 
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or  this  amount  210,360  tons  passed  over  the  Mine  Hill  &  Schuylkill 
Haven  road  to  the  Philadelphia  markets,  and  the  balance,  123,118  tons, 
paased  over  the  Shamokia  Valley  &  Pottsville  road  to  Sunbiuy  and  the 
Southern  and  Northwestern  markets. 

lo  addition  to  the  above,  wo  must  »dd  the  producta  of  the  Tre- 
vorlon  Cool  &.  Railroad  Company,  which  ecet  to  market  duriog 

1864 56,301  tons. 

Amount  by  other  roads 333.478    " 

Total  from  the  Shamokia  region 3ii»,779    " 

The  Lehigh  &  Mahanoy  Railroad  ^vas  not  completed  for  last  year's  trade ; 
and  it  will  be  as  much  as  the  company  can  do  to  get  it  in  operation  in 
1865.  When  completed,  however,  it  will  open  an  available  avenue  to  the 
New  York  markets,  with  some  advantage  over  the  Lower  Wyoming 
mines,  und  on  nearly  equal  terms  with  the  Upper  Lehigh  basins. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

THE   FIBST,  OR  SOUTHERN  CX)AL-FIELD, 

Its  Form  and  Extent — Mine  Hill  Basin — Area  of  Coal-Field — Topography — Sharp  Moun- 
tain— Jugular — Geology — Map  and  Sections — The  Conglomerate — Thickness  and  Extent 
— €oal  Measures — Lehigh  District — Room  Run  Mines — Summit  Mines — Great  Open 
Quarry — Modes  of  Mining — Tunnels — Identity  of  Coal- Beds — Sections — Tamaqua  District 
—Folded  Strata — Repetition  of  the  Coal-Beds — Sizes  of  the  Seams — Transverse  Section- 
Vertical  Section — Sizes  of  the  Coal-Beds — Section  at  Greenwood. 

The  first  of  the  anthracite  ooal-fields  lies  on  the  south  of  the  anthracite 
r^ons,  and  extends  in  an  east-and-west  direction  from  the  Lchigli  as  its 
eastern  extremity  to  a  point  near  the  Susquehanna  as  its  western  terminus. 
It  is  a  long  and  narrow  basin,  or  series  of  parallel  basins,  consisting  of  a 
Diiml)er  of  long,  slender,  synclinal  troughs  and  sharp,  narrow,  anticlinal 
ridges,  which  traverse  the  coal-field  in  dchdlon  from  south  to  north  by  the 
right  flank.  This  general  strike  of  the  anticlinals  is  consistent  through- 
ont  the  anthracite  n^ions ;  and,  while  the  coal-fields  themselves  He  in  the 
same  form  on  the  map,  with  a  general  direction  from  cast  to  west,  the  axes 
of  formation  all  point  northeast  and  southwest. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  South  coal-field  is  about  73  miles,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  two  miles  and  a  maximum  of  five  miles.  It  commences 
on  the  Lehigh  in  a  sharp,  narrow  point,  and  gradually  widens  towards  its 
centre,  which  is  about  the  location  of  Minersville.  From  this  point  it 
depreciates  in  size  towards  Tremont,  where  it  is  about  three  miles  wide, 
and  from  thence  again  increases  to  the  point  of  division,  five  miles  west  of 
Tremont,  where  the  field  is  separated  and  forms  two  prongs,  or  long,  slender 
extensions.  The  south  fork  preserves  the  general  western  direction,  and 
extends  about  27  miles  fix)m  the  point  of  division,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lor- 
berry  Creek,  to  a  point  near  Dauphin  on  the  Susquehanna.  The  north 
fork  projects  in  a  northwestern  direction,  on  a  line  with  the  axes  of  forma- 
tion, or  the  anticlinals  of  the  field  generally.  It  is  about  17  miles  in 
length,  from  the  vicinity  of  Rausch  Creek  to  a  point  three  miles  west  of 
Bear  Gap,  in  Lykens  Valley. 

A  distinct  body  of  coal,  known  as  the  Mine  Hill  basin,  but  included  in 
this  field,  lies  along  its  northern  edge  in  a  central  position :  it  is  14  miles 
long,  with  a  maximum  breadth  of  about  half  a  mile. 

The  entire  area  of  the  coal-field  is  estimated  at  146  square  miles,  and 
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has  been  divided  by  P.  W.  Sheafer,  one  of  our  prominent  geologists  and 
mining  engineers,  into  the  following  districts  and  areas : — 

Sq.  Aeref. 

1 .  Lehigh  coal-district,  east  of  Tamaqua 16  10,240 

2.  Tamaqua  to  Pottsville 36  23,040 

3.  From  Pottsville  to  forks  of  basin 65  35,200 

4.  Jiorth  fork,  Lykcns  Valley  prong 16  10,240 

5.  South  fork,  Dauphin  prong 15  9.000 

6.  Mine  Hill  basin J  5.120 

140  93,440 

Compared  with  the  Middle  coal-field,  the  Southern  field  is  one-third 
greater  in  extent ;  but  with  the  Northern  coal-field,  it  is  one-fourth  less. 
The  three  principal  coal-fields  form  an  aggregate  area  of  435  square  miles : 
consequently,  this  field  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  area.  The  Lehigh 
basins,  which  are  a  detached  group,  have  an  aggr^ate  area  of  35  square 
miles;  which  swells  the  entire  area  of  the  anthracite  r^ions  to  470  squan* 
miles. 

TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  FIELD. 

The  Southern  coal-field  is  bounded  and  set  by  the  ^me  frame  or  cha- 
racter of  mountain-ranges  as  those  which  distinguish  the  other  anthracite 
fields.  The  range  on  the  south  is  continuous  from  one  end  of  the  coal-field 
to  the  other,  and  is  known  as  the  Sharp  Mountain.  It  is  a  steep,  sharp, 
mouoclinal  mountain,  with  a  crest  of  coarse  massive  conglomerate,  and  a 
base  on  the  south  of  soft  red  shale.  The  outcrops  of  this  range  are  all 
south,  and  the  dips  to  the  north,  underlying  the  first  basins  of  the  coal- 
field. At  the  ea^^tern  extremity  of  the  field  the  Sharp  Mountain  unites 
with  the  Locust  Mountain,  and  is  known  as  the  Mauch  Chunk  Mountain. 
It  terminates  in  an  abrupt  point,  almost  overhanging  the  Lehigh  River, 
and  towering  over  one  thousand  feet  above  it.  This  terminal  knob  or 
point  is  known  as  Mount  Pisgah,and  is  crowned  by  the  engines  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Company,  for  the  elevation  of  their  coal-cars  up  the 
Mount  Pisgah  planes  to  the  head  of  the  back  track,  which  is  a  gravity-line, 
to  the  mines,  and  which  we  will  describe  under  the  proper  head,  appro- 
priate to  our  mining  establishments,  in  the  Appendix. 

From  the  Lehigh  to  a  point  about  20  miles  west,  the  north  range  is 
known  as  the  Locust  Mountain ;  but  whether  this  is  intended  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Ijocust  Mountain  of  the  Middle  coal-field  is  not  clear. 
There  is  no  geological  or  topographical  connection  between  the  two;  but 
such  a  nomenclature  would  be  no  more  arbitrarv  than  the  misnomen* 
which  distinguish  the  topography  of  Mahanoy  and  Shamokin. 

At  the  point  named,  the  I.«ocust  Mountain — which,  like  the  Shaq)  Moon- 
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wn,  has  a  monoclinal  axis,  but  with  a  oorthem  outcrop  and  a  southeni 
iip — unites  witli  the  Broad  Monntain,  This  mountain,  as  the  map  indi- 
atts,  is  a  broad,  undulating  plateau  of  conglomerate,  lying  bftwecu  the 


Tntnil  portionit  of  the  Southern  field  ami  the  Mahanoy  division  of  tlie 
Middle  Held:  its  maximum  breadth  is  about  six  miles,  and  its  gruati'i>t 
I'njrth  t«cuty  miles. 


THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL-PIELIM  OF   PENNSYLVANIA, 

It  contains  several  Bmall,  independent  baaina  of  coai  along  ita  sumnulyl 
which  we  shall  describe  separately,  as  they  hiue  no  connection  witL  tbtt'4 
olher  coal-fields. 

Along  the  southern  foot  of  the  Broad  Mountain  lies  the  Mine  Hill 
basin,  which  is  simply  separated  from  the  main  coal-field  by  the  Ehaq>  and 
narrow  anticlinal  ridge  of  the  Mine  Hill,  which  at  each  extremity  enters 
the  Broad  Mountain,  and  of  which  it  seems  a  part,  separated  only  by  the 
Mine  Hill  basin.  This  small  basin  lies  deep  in  ita  central  portions,  but 
its  extremities  are  elevated  to  the  surface.  Like  an  Indian  pimgue,  it  i« 
long  and  narrow,  deep  in  the  middle,  btit  pointed,  sharp,  and  elevated  at 
the  ends.  There  is,  however,  a  second  8uI>ordinatc  basin  within  the  main 
one,  lying  on  the  north,  which,  like  a  second  canoe,  smaller,  sharper,  and 
more  narrow  than  the  first,  lies  alongside.  This  is  called  the  Jugular 
synclinal,  and  ia  dividetl  from  the  first  by  the  Jugular  anticlinal :  at  each 
extremity  of  the  smaller  basin  this  anticlinal  distinctly  sejiarates  the  two 
basins,  but  in  its  centre  the  coal-veins  overlap  the  saddle  and  connect  the 
strata  on  the  axis. 

This  northern  basin  is  peculiarly  sharp,  deep,  and  narrow, — its  strata 
having  a  uniform  dip  in  its  centre  to  the  south.  The  should-be  north  dips 
are  Inverted,  and  really  underlie  the  south  dips  of  the  main  basin.  This 
peculiarity  was  at  first  a  source  of  much  speculation  and  misconception  by 
our  mining  engineers,  since  the  coals  of  the  entire  baam  were  mistaken  for 
underlying  veins;  and  much  time  and  money  has  been  spent  in  vain  efibrU 
to  discover  them  elsewhere. 

The  Mammoth  is  so  doubled  and  brought  in  connection  In  this  basin 
that  It  has  been  taken  for  one  vein  of  enormous  thickness,  and  called  the 
"Jugular;"  while  the  four  underlying  veins  are  also  repeated:  so  that,  in 
appeuriince,  there  would  seem  ti>  be  twelve  or  thirteen  veins  underlying 
the  Mammoth  in  the  Mine  Hill  Iwsiii.     Figure  64  represents  the  two 
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basins  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  formation,  or  where  the  Mammt^ 
is  unearthed,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mill  Creek  Gap,  above  St.  Clair. 

The  Mine  Hill  formation  ia  parted  near  ita  western  end  by  the  Peak( 
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Mountain,  and  divided  into  two  miniature  prongs  or  forks,  in  imitation  of 
the  Trestem  division  of  the  main  coal-field.  Here  the  main  basin  forms 
two  distinct  synclinals,  divided  hy  the  anticlinal  of  Pickett,  or  Peaked, 
Mountain. 

'  We  have,  perhaps,  diverted  attention  froM  the  bounding  mountain- 
ranges  of  this  field  by  stopping  to  notice  the  Mine  Hill  basin;  but  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Locust  Mountain  forms  the  north  boundary  about 
20  miles  along  the  eastern  end,  and  enters  the  Broad  Mountain.  This 
range  or  mountain-plateau,  then,  forms  the  north  marginal  line  of  the  field 
for  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  to  a  point  near  the  Falls  of  Swatara.  From 
or  near  this  vicinity  Thick  Mountain  forms  the  north  boundary  past 
Tremont  and  beyond  the  main  forks  of  the  field  to  some  indefinite  point, 
— perliaps  Klinger's  Gap, — and  from  thence  to  the  western  extremity  it  is 
known  as  Short  Mountain.  Thus  the  bounding  mountain-range  to  the 
north  is  locally  named  and  known  by  the  primitive  nomenclature,  which 
applied  the  cognomens  from  local  features,  without  regard  to  geology  or 
topography.  The  "Mine  Hill"  would  be  an  appropriate  name  for  the 
entire  range,  since  it  would  be  nearly  continuous  and  would  really  form  a 
bounding  line  from  east  to  west,  leaving  the  Mine  Hill  basin  outside  and 
independent  of  the  main  field, — as  it  is,  with  tlie  exception,  perhaps,  of  an 
nncertain  connection  near  Swatara;  but  even  here  it  Lb  doubtful  whether 
the  underlying  veins  connopt. 

A  section  of  the  field  in  the  vicinity  of  Swatara  will  be  found  farther 
on,  from  data  fumbhed  by  Col.  D.  P.  Brown,  who  is  practically  familiar 
with  that  portion  of  the  coal-field. 

The  south  boundary  of  the  north  fork  is  known  as  Big  Lick  Mountain : 
it  unites  at  the  point  of  division  with  the  Fourth  or  Stony  ^louutain,  which 
forms  the  north  boundar}*  of  the  south  or  Daupliin  fork,  and  at  the  west- 
em  extremity  with  the  Short  Mountain,  which  is  the  terminal  knob  of  the 
north  or  Lykens  Valley  fork.  The  Big  Lick  Mountain,  above  noticed  as 
the  north  boundary  of  the  south  fork,  unites  at  the  western  extremit}"  of 
the  Dauphin  prong  with  the  Sharp,  or,  as  it  is  locally  called,  the  Third, 
Mountain. 

An  these  bounding  mountains,  with  the  exception  of  the  Broad  Moun- 
tdn,are  monoclinal  ridges,  with  crests  of  massive  conglomerate  and  outward 
bases  of  red  shale.  Those  on  the  south  have  north  dii)s,  and  those  on  the 
north  sonth  dips,  forming  an  interior  undulating  basin  from  crest  to  crest 
of  those  miTginal  mountains.  A  glance  at  the  maj)  will  show  the  blue 
ontlines  of  those  conglomerate  monoclinals  surrounding  the  basin,  with 
the  platean  of  the  Broad  Mountain  stretching  from  the  First  to  the  Middle 
ooal-field*  With  this  exception,  the  blue  bonier  is  set  in  a  wide  frame  of 
red  shale,  which  not  only  partially  surrounds  the  first  coal-field,  but  com- 
pletcly  envelops  both  the  First  and  Second,  or  Southern  and  Middle,  coal- 
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fields.  The  dark  tints  of  the  coal  lie  in  long,  narrow  strips  in  the  centre 
of  those  borders  of  bine  and  red,  and  exist  in  nature  as  portrayed  iu  the 
map. 

The  interior  of  the  coal-field  is  peculiar.  Its  topt^raphy  and  botany, 
as  well  as  ita  geology,  differ  widely  from  the  surrounding  border.  The 
interior  ridgea,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mine  Hill, — which  is  of  the  same 
formation  and  character  as  the  surrounding  mountains, — are  undulating 
and  diversified.  Tliey  conform  to  the  water-courses  more  tlian  to  the 
anticlinals  of  the  coal  measures,  aud,  consequently,  roll  in  all  directions, 
as  frequently  at  right  angles  with  the  mountain-ranges  as  parallel  with 
them.  The  interior  sides  of  the  marginal  mountains  are  generally  lapped 
with  the  con.1  measures  half-way  to  their  summits;  but  above  the  coal  is 
exposed  the  white  and  massive  conglomerate. 

The  softer  shale-a,  slates,  and  sandstones  of  the  red-ash  coal  measures — 
the  upper  series  of  Rogers — form  a  warm,  dry,  and  friable  soil,  which 
produces  and  supports  a  vegetation  peculiar  to  iteelf  or  to  such  formations 
generally  in  this  latitude,  and  not  only  to  this,  but  to  all  the  anthracite  and 
hitumiuous  fields.  We  notice,  however,  that  the  soils  in  the  vicinity  of 
tlic  white-ash  veins  are  colder  and  more  silicious,  and  produce  quite  a 
different  vegetation;  while  the  upp^r  or  red-ash  coal  measures  produce  the 
chestnut-oak,  chestnut,  dogwood,  laurustinus,  and  such  diy,  warm-soil 
trees  and  shrubs:  the  lower  or  white-ash  ooal  measures  and  the  con-  " 
glomerate  support  the  resinous  pines,  swamp-oaks,  hemlock,  bay-laurel, 
ferns,  &c.,  or  such  vegetation  as  grows  in  flinty,  silicious  soils  or  cold,  low 
grounds. 

The  red  shales  Ijnng  below  the  conglomerates  also  support  a  warm 
growth  of  vegetation,  similar  to  that  produceil  by  the  upper  coal-measures;    ' 
but  neither  produces  nor  supports,  to  any  extent,  the  botanical  productions 
of  a  rich  or  luxuriant  soil.     The  walnut,  poplar,  hickory,  cherry,  locust, 
elm,  &c.  do  not  exist  within  the  anthracite  coal-fields  or  in  their  vicinity. 


GEOLOGY  AND  INTERIOR  FORMATION  OF  THE  FIELD. 

Included  in  the  Carboniferous  strata  wo  find  the  Vespertine  sandstone, 
the  proto-  or  subcarbouiferous,  and  the  Umbra!  red  shales,  both  overlying 
the  Poneut,  or  old  red  sandstone  of  the  English,  and  underlying  the  cod- 
glomerat«. 

The  vertical  section  on  the  left  side  of  the  accompanying  map  of  the  ' 
anthracite  coal-fields  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  formation  in  the  vicinity  • 
of  Pottaville,  from  the  Vespertine  to  the  fop  of  the  coal  measures.  It  will  '* 
be  noticed  that  the  Vespertine  is  colored  in  the  sections  as  in  the  map,  ~ 
while  the  Umbral  red  shale  is  the  same  in  each ;  the  conglomerate  blue,  - 
and  the  coal  a  black  tint.     Thus  the  map  and  sections  illustrate  at  « 
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glance  the  geology  of  the  ooal  formations,  and  will  convey  a  better 
impression  than  words,  or  any  ^Titten  description,  of  the  character  and 
general  formation  of  our  coal-basins  and  their  subordinate  strata. 

We  have  given  four  geological  sections  on  the  map: — first,  a  vertical 
section  of  the  anthracite  formations  near  Pottsville;  second,  a  vertical 
section  of  the  Western  or  bituminous  formations,  which  may  be  accepted 
as  a  general  type  of  the  great  All^hany  coal-field,  but  not  the  more 
western  coal-fields.  We  will  give  a  general  section  of  the  more  western 
fields  in  connection  with  the  Great  Central  coal-field  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana. 

The  third  section  on  the  map  is  a  transverse  section  from  the  Lehigh 
Summit  mines,  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  Southern  coal-field,  across  the 
Lehigh  basins,  to  the  lower  or  western  end  of  the  Wyoming  or  Northern 
ooal-field.  The  fourth  is  a  transverse  section  from  Pottsville,  across  the 
middle  of  the  Southern  coal-field,  the  New  Boston  or  Broad  Mountain 
basins  and  the  Mahanoy  region  of  the  Middle  coal-field,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Shenandoah  City.  From  thence  the  continuation  of  the  section  is  from 
Locust  Grap  across  the  Shamokin  region  of  the  Middle  coal-field  to 
ffiiamokin.     The  principal  undulations  are  only  given  in  the  latter  region. 

The  sedle  and  the  colors  of  the  different  formations  will  be  sufficient  io 
explain  them,  without  further  description. 

THE  GREAT  CONGLOMERATE. 

This  peculiar  rock  seems  to  be  the  base-rock  or  floor  of  all  the  true  ooal 
formations,  or  those  of  the  great  Carboniferous  era,  throughout  the  world, 
wherever  such  coal  is  found.  We  do  not  find  any  great,  reliable,  or 
extensive  coal-field  in  any  other  condition.  An  exception  can  scarcely  be 
made  to  the  Great  Australian  coal-field,  or  the  coals  of  the  subcarboniferous 
period  in  England,  since  neither  of  those  coal  formations  is  practically 
developed  or  definitely  assigned  to  a  prominent  position ;  while  the  first  is 
still  in  a  doubtful  status  as  to  its  relative  age  or  position. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville  the  conglomerate  is  over  1000  feet  thick, 
a  vast  heterogeneous  mass  of  firmly-cemented  quartzosc  nodules,  from  the 
tin  of  a  pin  to  that  of  a  hen^s  ^g,  diversified  by  intervening  strata  of 
coarse  sandstones,  shales,  and  sometimes  thin  veins  of  coal.  It  is  an 
extremely  persistent  deposit,  and  is  found  everywhere  below  the  coal, 
throngboat  the  bituminous  as  well  as  the  anthracite  fields. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Southern  field,  near  Mauch  Chunk,  the 
eoDglomerate  is  950  feet  thick ;  at  Nesquehoning,  a  few  miles  fiirthcr  west, 
md  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  field,  it  is  792  feet  thick;  at  Tamaqua  it  is 
803  feet;  at  Pottsville,  1030  feet;  at  Lorberry  Gap,  675  feet;  at  Yellow 
Springs,  660  ieet;  and  at  Bear  Gap,  Wiconisco,  460  feet.    But  at  the  latter 
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place  it  is  found  doubled  between  the  north  and  south  basins,  as  shown  hy 
figure  93. 

In  the  Lehigh  detached  basins  it  is  generally  about  700  feet;  at 
Mahanoj,  near  Ashland,  800  feet;  and  at  Shamokin,  630  feet.  At 
Solomon's  Gap,  in  the  Wyoming  region,  it  is  170  feet  thick,  and  at  San- 
ticoke,  60  feet;  but  here  the  underlying '  coarse  sandstones  sometinies 
increase  it  to  nearly  double  those  dimensions. 

In  the  Broad  Top  coal-region,  which  lies  about  30  miiea  east  of  the 
margin  of  the  Great  All^liany  coal-field,  and  a  little  weat  of  the  Wyoming 
formation,  the  conglomerates  appear  to  be  100  feet  thick,  and,  inclusive  of 
the  coarse  sandstones  between  the  coal  and  the  red  shales,  250  feet. 

In  Sullivan  county  is  found  the  most  eastern  and  northern  coal-basin 
of  the  great  Western  bituminous  formations;  and  here  the  conglomerate  is 
a  coarse,  massive  rock  about  30  feet  thick;  while  the  sandstones  between 
the  conglomerate  and  the  red  shales  are  frequently  from  300  to  500  feet 
thick,  containing  one  or  two  seams  of  imperfect  limestone. 

The  conglomerate  proper  continues  to  depreciate  to  the  west,  and 
frequently  eonsista  of  a  thin  plate  of  fine-grained  sandstone,  only  ten  (10) 
feet  thick,  but  so  set  with  quartzose  pebbles  as  to  be  unmistakable  in 
character.  Yet  accompanying  this  conglomerate  plate  arc  frequently  lai^ 
and  massive  strata  of  coarse  sandstone,  which  belong  properly  to  the  mill- 
stone  grit.  In  the  Great  Central  coal-field  in  Illinois  this  millstone  grit. 
which  is  synonymous  with  our  conglomerate,  is  300  feet  thick,  according 
to  Prof.  Wilber,  of  Illinois. 

COAL  BIEASCBES. 

NESQUEHOMNO  OR  RHUUB  RUN  UnrE9. 

As  this  will  embrace  a  general  description  of  the  coal-field,  its  atidol 
tions,  basins,  saddles,  and  axes  of  formation,  with  the  coal-seams  and  o 
details,  we  will  commence  at  the  Lehigh  extremity,  and  describe  the  S 
in  districts,  with  sections  to  illnstrate  its  general  features. 

The  Rhume — or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  the  lloom — Run,  or  N^ 
quchoning  mines,  are  the   most   eastern  of  any  importance.     The  « 
measures  exist  here  almost  on  their  ends,  as  onr  miners  would  say;  th^ 
b,  they  are  nearly  vertical,  and  are  formed  into  two  deep  and  narrow 
basins,  which  rise  rapidly  in  an  eastern  direction.     The  south  dips  of  the 
north  basin  are  from  46°  to  50° ;  while  the  north  dips  of  the  same  basiii  ^ 
are  vertical.     The  axis,  or  saddle,  between  the  baains  is  sharp  and  narrow,  * 
and  the  south  dips  of  the  south  basin  ai-e  from  50°  to  60° ;  while  the  norA   * 
dips,  as  proved  at  " Haekleburney,"  are  inverted;  that  is,  they  dip  soutfa   - 
at  their  outcrops  and  change  in  their  descent  to  the  north.     The  veins  cut   ^ 
here  in  the  old  tunnels  were  counted  twice,  as  tliey  were  cut  through  both  ^ 
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fOQih  and  north  dips  in  the  same  basin  before  it  was  known  that  a  basin 
eziBted  at  the  point:  consequently^  they  were  named  and  numbered 
nspecdvelj  as  separate  beds. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  identity  of  the  veins  in  this 
loealily,  finom  the  great  change  in  their  sizes  and  character;  and,  though  a 
nnmber  of  tunnels  are  driven  from  this  point  beyond  the  old  mines  at  the 
sammit|  there  seems  to  be  no  conformity  or  general  sameness*  in  any  of  the 
tonnels,  since  the  veins  range  in  size  and  character  to  extremes.  The  Big 
vein  is  undoubtedly  the  Mammoth;  but,  as  far  as  proved,  the  Buck 
Mountain  does  not  appear  in  its  usual  condition,  though  the  other  veins 
are  frequently  larger  than  usual :  yet  these  conditions  are  not  generally  as 
fiiYorable  as  they  are  when  in  their  average  sizes. 

The  following  table  will  present  the  names  and  identity  of  the  beds  as 
near  as  it  is  possible  to  do  under  present  development : — 


1  Rotten  vein. 

2  Twin  coals 

3  28-feetvem 

4  j  Doable  vein. 
5 !  19-feet  coal 

6  39  "      "    

7  12  «      «    

8  Pencil  yein 

9  Brown's  vein 

10  Vertical ^. 

11  6-feet  vein 

12  i  4-feet  vein 

13  •  50-feet  vein,  north  dip. 

14  >  50-feet  vein,  south  dip. 


15 
16 

17 
18 
19 


3-feet  vein 
10-i^t  vein 
26  "       " 
14  "      « 

11    "       « 


Thiek- 

nesa. 

7  feet. 

3 

22 

9 

29 

26 

16 

14 

14 

18 

6 

4 

25 

31 

4 

18 

26 

14 

11 

51  feet. 
2     " 
9     " 
9     " 

12     « 

12     " 

le}^'   ^{ 


16 
20 


};:b{ 


Shelly  coal. 
Not  reliable. 
Buek  Mountain  ? 
Changeable. 
Mammoth  ? 
Mammoth  t 
Primrose  f 
Identical  with  7. 

6. 

5. 

4. 

4. 

3. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

7. 


« 

It 
tt 
ti 

u 
tt 
li 
(( 
It 
tt 


« 
u 
u 
cc 

tt 

iC 

tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  Mammoth  at  Ncsque- 
kming,  whether  it  is  No.  3  or  Nos.  5  and  6.  No.  3  is  in  the  proper 
position  of  the  Buck  Mountain  vein,  and  Nos.  5  and  6  are  where  the  Mam- 
moth onght  to  be,  but  are  here  divided.  If  wc  accept  Nos.  5  and  6  as  the 
liammodiy  we  can  identify  the  remaining  veins  with  those  existing  in  other 
loodities;  but  if  No.  3  is  the  Mammoth^  we  cannot.  Some  of  the  small 
nuns  cut  in  those  tunnels  have  not  been  recognized ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
pofluble  to  trace  the  veins  from  their  north  to  their  south  dips,  owing  to 
tliese  omissions,  since  in  this  locality  the  veins  vary  to  extremes  from  their 
maximum  to  their  minimum  sizes,  in  short  distances. 
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It  will  be  obsen'cd  iu  the  foregoing  table  that  only  seven  veins  exist  in 
this  section  of  the  field;  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  of  them  are 
above  the  Primrose,  or  G;  and  this,  which  is  No.  7,  or  the  12-fect 
vein,  appears  to  be  the  eame  as  No.  8,  or  the  Pencil  vein, — one  being 
tlie  south  and  the  other  the  north  dip.  Nos.  6  and  6  would  thus  appear 
to  be  identical  with  Kos.  9  and  10,  and  these  would  appear  to  be  the 
Mammoth  divided,  as  it  frequently  is  iu  many  portions  of  the  coal-field. 

No3.  3,  13,  and  14  would  thus  be  the  Buck  Mountain  on  different  dips. 
But  we  must  coafi?33  that  this  theory  ia  based  on  what  ought  to  be  the 
condition  of  the  veins,  more  than  on  the  developments;  and  yet  it  is  both 
possible  and  probable,  notwitlistauding  appearances  to  the  contrary.  The 
following  section  of  the  so-called  Mammoth  at  the  Nesquehoning  mines 
does  not  come  up  to  our  ideas  of  its  proper  proportions,  and  particularly 
when  we  know  that  its  overlying  veins  are  of  equal  or 
Fia.  65.  greater  dimensions. 

We  may  remark  in  this  connection  that  our  data  are 
chiefly  derived,  in  this  instance,  from  Rf^rs's  late  report, 
or  Geology  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  unfortunately,  pre- 
sents a  "tangled  web"  in  almost  every  attempt  to  justify 
the  coal  strata.  We  must  odd,  also,  that  the  Lehigh  minen 
have  made  no  attempt  to  classify  or  identify  tlieir  veins; 
and,  though  we  were  kindly  furnished  ail  the  information 
available,  it  has  been  impossible  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
confusion  that  here  exists.  The  question,  however,  ia 
simply  this:  Is  the  first  large  vein  above  the  conglome- 
rate the  Mammoth,  or  the  Buck  Mountain?  If  the  latter, 
then  Nos.  5  and  G  of  the  foregoing  table  are  the  Mam- 
mMworHi  •THEs-  moth,  and  the  veins  fall  into  order  and  are  in  place,  as 
shown  by  figure  66,  in  which  we  have  given  all  the  veins, 
large  and  Btoall,  and  have  named  them,  as  all  our  sections  are  named,  a,  b, 


e,  d,  ee,f.  If  the  contrary  is  correct,  then  b  would  he  c,  and  ee  would  be 
ff,  h,  or  the  Primrose  and  Orchard, — which  is  impossible,  since  those  veina 
have  never  been  found  as  large  as  these  would  make  them.  Again,  the 
lower  veins  here  are  re<!-nsh,  while  the  upper  ones  are  white-ash;  and  thb 
should  be  sufficient  to  confirm  us  in  our  conclusions. 
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LEniaH  SUMMIT  MINES. 

I  PISTHBK  CBUE  TALLET. 

He  -waters  of  the  former  mines,  or  Rhame  Run,  at  N^esqaehomng, 
ruining  east,  fell  into  the  Lehigh  River;  wliile  the  waters  of  Funther 
Cnek  'Valiej,  running  west,  unite  with  the  Little  Schuylkill  at  Tamaqua. 
The  basin  or  field  widens  in  this  direction,  and  the  veins  which  are  ver- 
tical at  NeBquehoning  are  here  changed  to  moderate  angles,  and,  conse- 
qneotlT,  to  more  favorable  conditions  both  in  r^;ard  to  the  character  of 
die  veins  and  the  quality  of  the  coal.  At  Nesqnehoning  the  veins  are  not 
reliable.  Their  present  vertical  position  was  not  their  original  or  normal 
oonditioD,  which  must  have  been  at  a  comparatively  low  angle.  The 
violence  which  threw  them  into  vertical  positions  cnished  and  destroyed 
their  uniformity  and  seriously  injured  the  workable  qualities  of  both  veins 
■nd  coal.  There  is  only  one  vein  worked  at  present  at  the  Rhume  Ron 
mines,  a  section  of  which  is  given  in  figure  66. 

At  the  Summit  and  Panther  Creek  mines  the  Lehigh  Company  have 
confined  their  operations  exclusively  to  tlic  Big  vein.  Three  modes  of 
working  have  been  pursued.  First,  the  great  bed  at  the  Summit  was 
quarried  succcsafully,  as  ordinary  rocks  are  quarried,  in  an  open  quarry. 
This  they  were  enabled  to  do  by  the  immense  thickness  of  the  bed  and  its 
proximity  to  the  sur&oe.  But  little  cover  or  earth  rested  over  it,  and  this 
Tag  easily  removed,  leaving  a  mass  of  coal  over  60  feet  thick  fully  exposed, 
figure  67  will  exphiin  this  peculiar  formation. 


Fia  S7 


The  folded  black  stratum  on  the  right  of  the  section,  resting  against  or  on 
the  sliorp  mountain-range,  is  the  location  of  the  celebrated  Lehigh  quarry. 
The  upper  portion  of  this  coal  was  worked  in  the  daylight,  by  uncovering 
it  or  removing  the  thin  strata  of  slate,  shale,  and  earth  which  covered  it. 
The  deeper  portions  have  been  mined  by  slope  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  bed  is  frequently  doubled,  forming  several 
durp  axes.  In  these  cases  it  ia  of  enormous  thickness,  or  double  its 
Ral  size.  Should  a  tunnel  be  driven  across  the  folds,  the  vein  would  be 
cat  five  times  in  succession,  and  yet  have  the  appearance  of  being  but  one 
bed  of  ooal.    The  operations  of  the  forces  which  formed  our  deep  and 
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inverted  basins  are  here  fully  demonstrated.  It  is  evident  that  no  lifting 
force  exercised  by  the  laws  of  niiture  would  or  could  produce  the  effects 
here  (ieniouatrated.  That  a  depression  of  the  basins  of  Neaqueh oiling 
aided  to  form  their  present  deep  and  steep  condition,  needs  no  further  proof 
than  is  offered  in  figure  06 ;  and  that  contravtion  completed  the  work,  by 
crushing  the  strata  together  and  inverting  the  measures,  is  equally  evident. 
These  forces  are  irresistible. 

In  figure  67  we  see  another  remarkable  evidence  of  contraction.  The 
general  form  of  the  basin  on  the  summit  is  evide^itly  very  near  its  original 
condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  pccuUar  folding  exhibited  along  its 
centre.  It  was  once  a  uniform  basin,  of  moderate  depth  and  gentle  undu- 
lation; but  since  the  formation  of  its  coal,  or  during  the  Carboniferous 
era,  the  Panther  basin  became  depressed,  and  perhaps  the  summit  became 
slightly  elevated  by  the  forces  which  contracted  the  measures  or  crushed 
them  into  their  present  folded  or  corrugated  shape. 
Our  section  presents  this  formation  at  its  miDimum 
angles.  The  dip  along  the  Shai-p  Mountain  range  is 
frequently  greater.  Cut  this  upper  basin  is  limited  in 
extent,  and,  though  the  coal  is  of  enormous  thickness 
locally,  it  is  confined  to  a  space  of  less  than  a  square 
mile. 

The  iai^  vein  here  developed  is  undoubtedly  the 
Mammoth,  however  it  may  connect  with  the  Nesque- 
honing  veins.  The  accompanying  section  illustrates 
its  size  and  character,  as  worked  in  the  open  quarry. 
The  style  of  the  engraving  differs  from  those  we  have 
furnished  as  originals;  but  it  is  neverthelesss  correct, 
and  consistent  with  the  original  section  fiirnished  as 
by  Mr.  Patterson,  the  General  Mining  Superintends 
of  the  company.  It  will  be  noticed  in  another  \ 
of  this  work  that  we  have  purchased  some  of  t 
elegant  illustrations  from  the  publications  of  i 
Messrs.  Harper.     This  is  one  of  them. 

Figure  68  represents  a  perpendicular  view  of  i 

stratification  of  the  Mammoth,  in  the  celebrated  C 

Quarry  at  the  old  Lehigh  Summit  mines.     It  r 

from  50  to  70  feet  in  thickness,  and  was  covered  « 

from  6  to  20  feet  of  earth  and  slates.     But  the  i. 

ness  of  the  covering  increased  rapidly  from  the  e 

j»E  OPM  ouiRRf  .T  THE     of  thc  anticllnals  or  saddle  to  the  synclinal 

and  it  was  found  more  economical,  eventually,  i 
cavate  the  coal  by  the  ordinary  processesi  of  mining,  than  by  the  t 
original  mode  of  quarrying. 
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The  Sammit  basin  is  now  worked  by  slopes.  Slope  No.  2,  in  *^  Spur 
Basin/'  on  the  Sammit,  dips  south  at  an  angle  of  16^|  and  is  1290  feet  long. 
Slope  No.  4y  east  of  Summit  Hill,  dips  north  at  an  angle  of  69^,  and  is 
406  feet  long.  These  are  the  only  mines  now  worked  in  the  Summit  basin. 
Slope  No.  1  is  abandoned,  the  coal  being  on  fire. 

Slope  No.  3  is  in  the  Panther  Creek  Valley,  and  starts  within  tunnel 
No.  6,  on  the  Big  vein.  It  is  on  the  south  dip,  at  an  angle  of  44^,  and 
13  306  feet  long. 

Slope  No.  6  is  in  tunnel  No.  8.  Its  length  is  300  feet  on  the  south  dip, 
at  an  angle  of  44^.  In  addition  to  those  four  slopes,  there  are  two  tunnels 
in  operation,  and  a  fifth  slope,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tamaqua,  independent  of 
the  Nesquehoning  mines,  and  the  ^^old  tunnel"  mines  near  Mauch  Chunk. 

The  following  notes  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  irr^ularity  of  the 
veins.  They  are  taken  from  parallel  tunnels  less  than  a  mile  apart.  Some 
ten  or  twelve  extensive  tunnels  have  been  driven  by  the  Lehigh  Company 
to  develop  their  property.  The  veins  traverse  the  valley  parallel  to  its 
ooorse  -from  east  to  west,  outcropping  high  up  the  mountain-sides,  and 
covered  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  overlying  strata  in  their  dips  to  the 
oentre  of  the  basin  or  valley;  while  the  conformation  or  slopes  of ihe 
moontain-sides  are  much  less  than  the  angle  of  the  coal :  consequently,  the 
ooal  can  only  be  reached,  practically,  by  long  tunnels. 

Eariumtal  Section  of  Tunnd  No.  7,  running  norths  and  on  north  side  of  Panther 

Creek  Valley.  * 


Ft 

Measures,  slate,  rock,  &c 60 

Coal,  Mammoth,  on  anticlinal  axis, 

dip  50''  sooth,  73''  north 64 

Xeasores 129 

Cod,  Primroser  dip  OO''  N 15 

Xeasores 81 

Coal,  north  dip  76^  Holmes  ? 3 

Measores,  perpendicular  in  centre  220 
Coal,  sooth  dip  42^;  Holmes?....      5 

Heasores 109 

Coal,  Primrose  ?  sooth  dip  44<'.. . .    23 
Heasores 177 


Ft. 

Coal,  south  dip  38** 1 

Measures 175 

Coal,  south  dip  46'' 24 

Measures 53 

Coal,  south  dip  89** 9 

Measures 274 

Coal,  south  dip 1 

Measures 54 

Mammoth  ?*  south  dip  45'' 50 

*  Air-hole  to  surface  from  this  Tein  486 
feet  long,  being  about  the  length  of  breast. 


Eormmtal  Section  of  Tunnd  No.  6,  running  north,  and  on  north  side  of  JPanther 

Creek  VaOey. 
Ft  Ft 

Xeasores,  shte,  rook,  &0 180 

Coal,  sooth  dip  33<' 5 

Heasores,  sooth  dip 117 

Coal,  sooth  dip  82'' 10 


Measures,  south  dip Ill 

Coal,  south  dip  89" 9 

Measures,  south  dip 243 

Coal,  south  dip  45" 27 
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Horizontal  Section  of  Tunnel  No.  6. — (^Continued.') 


Ft. 

Measures,  south  dip  45^ 9 

Coal,  south  dip  46° 2 

Measures 239 

Coal,  south  dip 1 

Measures 88} 

Coal •...  1 

Measures 3 


Coaly  south  dip  45^. 
Mammoth? 


}■ 


Ft 
66 


None  of  the  Lehigh  tunnels  appear  to  hare 
been  driyen  beyond  the  "Big  Tein;**  there- 
fore the  measures  below  it  are  not  deTelox>ed, 
and  the  Buck  Mountain,  or  B,  is  in  doubt. 


Sorizontal  Section  of  Tunnel  No,  6,  runr 

ning  souths  and  on  souih  side  of  Panther 

Creek  Valley. 

Ft. 

Measures,  slate,  rock,  &c 393 

Coal,  north  dip  71** 6} 

Measures,  north  dip 126 

Coal,  red-ash,  north  dip  71**  (G?).  12 

Measures 224 

Coal,  north  dip  71° 1 

Measures 85 

Mammoth,  north  dip  71°  (E ?)....  50 


NoTK. — ^Tunnel  No.  5  presents  the  proper 
order  of  stratification,  as  found  in  all  regular 
portions  of  the  coal-fields,  £  being  the  Mam- 
moth, and  G  the  Primrose.  But  the  ai^oin- 
ing  tunnel,  No.  2,  presents  no  identical 
feature. 


Horizontal  Section  of  Twmel  No.  2,  run* 

ning  south,  and  on  south  side  of  /Vzn- 

iher  Creek  Valley. 

Ft. 

Measures,  slate,  rock,  &o 495 

Coal,  south  dip  45° 31 

Measures :..  87 

Coal,  south  dip  36° 2 

Measures 27 

Coal,  perpendicular 3 

Measures 186 

Coal,  perpendicular IJ 

Measures 74 

Coal,  perpendicular 5 

Measures 91  i 

Coal,  south  dip  65° 6 

Measures 155 

Coal,  south  dip  70° 6} 

Measures 128 

Coal;  Mammoth,  north  dip  40°....  65 


These  four  tunnels  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Summit  Hill,  and  are  nearly  * 

opposite  each  other.    That  is^  Nos.  5  and  2  are  on  the  south  side  of  ^ 

Panther  Creek;  running  south  to  cut  the  main  north  dips  of  the  coal;  -< 

and  Nos.  6  and  7  are  on  the  north  ^de  of  Panther  Creek  Valley;  running  ^ 

north  to  cut  the  main  south  dips  of  the  coal.    It  will  be  noticed;  by  any  ^ 

one  conversant  with  such  matters,  that  no  uniformity  exists:  in  &ct;  there  -< 
is  a  confusion  which  prevents  the  formation  of  any  systematized  sections 
that  would  identify  the  seams. 

Figure  67  represents  the  general  type  of  the  coal  formation  in  the  \ 

vicinity  of  the  old  Lehigh  mines.    There  are  some  points  where  the  angle  I 

of  the  strata  is  more  abrupt  and  on  greater  elevations  than  our  sectioil  >! 

displays;  but  generally  it  conveys  a  just  impression  of  the  formations.  ^ 
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TAtUQUA  DiaTBICT. 


T4iG  narrow,  contracted,  and  vertical  character  of  the  eastern  formations 
of  the  basm  is  fiilly  illnstrated  at  Tamaqua,  w  here  the  folded  and  tilted 
condition  of  the  measures  exhibits  all  the  phenomena  of  deprtasitm  and 
amtracfion  But  here  the  coal  is  less  injured  in  quality  and  quantity  than 
at  Nesquehomng,  and,  though  more  abrupt  and  at  higher  angles  than  at 
the  Summit,  the  Terns  are,  nevertheless,  equal  m  character  and  production, 
if  not  ID  size. 


The  sizes  of  the  beds,  as  illustrated  in  figure  69,  are  oat  of  proportion; 
that  is,  they  are  too  loi^  in  comparison  with  the  same  veins  in  other 
wctions;  but  if  drawn  to  a  proper  or  corresponding  scale  with  the  extent 
of  the  basins,  they  would  not  be  discernible.  We  do  not  pretend  to  project 
lliem  on  a  corresponding  scal^  but  simply  give  them  to  illustrate  the 
fbnnation,  number  of  basins,  saddles,  (axis)  dips,  and  the  general  con- 
firmation of  the  measures.  In  figure  69  \re  have  the  Sharp  Mountain  on 
the  right  hand  and  the  Loctist  Mountain  on  the  lefl  of  the  view.  The 
positicm  df  Tamaqua  is  near  the  centre,  but  more  to  the  right  than  the  left. 

There  are  two  main  axes  within  the  basin,  and  two  subordinate  rolls  or 
Jblds:  one  of  these  is  shown  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Sharp  Mountain,  to  the  east; 
the  other  is  not  represented,  bnt  lies  within  the  west  basin. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  basin  has  been  more  thoroughly  developed  than 
the  west  by  shafting,  and  the  folding  of  the  strata,  as  illustrated,  is  demon- 
strated by  tunnels.  The  two  centra  basins  have  not  been  penetrated,  nor 
do  we  know  that  the  third  basin,  or  the  western  synclinal,  lioa  been  reached; 
but  the  coals  on  each  side  of  the  main  basin  have  been  pretty  thoroughly 
developed  by  both  drift  and  slope. 

'Elgnre  70  represents  one  of  those  sudden  rolls,  or  folding  of  the  strata, 
10  frequently  met  with  in  the  Southern  coal-field.  The  one  before  us  does 
not  appear  to  have  materially  affected  the  accompanying  seams;  but  it  is 
evident  that  this  simple  fold  of  a  single  vein  increases  the  apparent  number 
of  veins  in  the  basin  by  two, — or  produces  two  more  in  the  original 
Tunaqoa  section  tlian  really  exist.    The  seaoia  appear  in  the  &ce  of  the 
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hill  as  three  distinct  beda,  but  development  has  proved  them  to  be 
synonymous.  The  sketch  illustrates  the  character  of  this  fold  simply,  and 
is  not  designed  as  an  exposition  of  the  accom[Minying  strata.  The  en- 
graving would  seem  to  rejfl^seat  the  enveloping  strata  as  slate,  but  sueh 
is  not  the  intcntioD,sincerock,  orsaDd^tontsand  slates,  alternate  invariably 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mammoth,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  tliat  vein. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  angle  of  the  north  dip  on  the  lace 
the  Sharp  Mountain  at  thia  point.     It  will  be  noticed  that,  though  high, 
it  is  not  beyond  a  moderate  working  angle,  or  from  60°  to  70°.    And  here 


i-h.    ■ 


i 


the  coal  is  good,  and  the  veins  generally  workable;  but  farther  west  the 
angles  of  the  north  dips  increase,  until  in  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville  they 
are  inverted,  and  the  marketable  value  of  the  coal  destroyed.  This  seems 
to  be  a  general  rule:  the  coal  is  seldom  good  on  the  vertical  angles,  and 
never,  or  very  rarely,  when  inverte<l. 

We  may  here  notice,  also,  the  increasing  number  of  the  anticHnala  within 
the  main  basin. 

At  JNcsquehoning  we  find  but  one  principal  anticlinal;  at  the  Summit 
■we  find  two  within  the  main  basin  in  Panther  Creek  Valley, — independent, 
however,  of  the  undulation  in  the  Summit  basin ;  but,  as  this  is  a  local 
formation  of  small  extent,  it  does  not  properly  aScct  the  prominent  anti- 
clinals.  We  have,  however,  represented  but  one  in  our  section  across  the 
basin  at  the  Summit.  The  second  anticlinal  does  not  api>ear  prominently 
until  we  reach  a  point  farther  west,  and  between  Tamaqua  and  the  Summit. 

At  Tamaqua  we  find  two  principal  anticlinala  and  two  subordinate  ones; 
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iriiile  in  the  vicinity  of  Pott«viIle  we  have  five  priu- 
dpal  anticlinaLi  and  several  subordiDate  rolls  or 
"nddlea."  There  is  always  ooc  basio  or  synclioal  in 
each  part  of  the  main  basin  more  than  the  number 
of  the  antiolinals,  as  may  be  noticed  in  any  of  the 
sections  given,  since  the  marginal  mountains  always 
form  one  basin,  independent  oi  the  anticlinals  which 
may  divide  thom. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  the  anti- 
clinals and  synclinals — or,  in  mining-phrase,  saddles 
and  basins — increasing  in  number  as  we  proceed  west, 
that  those  anticlinids,  &c.  are  continuous.  We  do  not 
think  any  of  those  axes  proceed  half-way  in  the  length 
of  the  nmin  basin.  As  wc  before  observed,  all  the 
uticlinala  of  the  anthracite  regions  advance  in  Echelon 
t^  the  right  flank,  from  south  to  north.  They  start 
from  the  Sharp  Mountain,  in  the  Southern  coal-field, 
generally,  and  traverse  the  basin  diagonally  towards 
its  northern  margin.  Bnt  few  of  those  anticlinals, 
however,  preserve  their  axis  from  margin  to  margin. 
They  die  out,  or  sink  down,  and  another  starts  from 
their  side  to  continue  a  parallel  course.  It  is  impos- 
nble  to  locate  the  course  of  the  axis  of  formation 
throughout  the  coal-fields  with  any  practical  exactness 
at  present.  It  can  only  be  done  by  a  great  number 
of  cross-sections,  taken  at  short  distances,  from  end 
to  end  of  the  coal-field;  and  these  cannot  be  obtained 
vithout  more  time  and  labor  than  can  now  be  profit- 
ably spent  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  always  important  that  the  mining  engineer 
sboald  establish  the  exact  location  of  each  axis  of 
fiinnation  within  the  boundaries  of  every  mining 
establishment  or  estate.  Should  we  attempt  to  lay 
down  the  general  ooane  of  the  anticlinals  in  this 
work,  as  Prof.  Bogen  attempted  to  do,  it  would  only 
be  approximate,  and  would  not  be  definite  enough  for 
any  practical  porpoee.  We  will,  however,  endeavor 
to  give  such  infcvm^on  as  will  materially  asust  the 
practical  miner,  and  the  engineer  too,  who  may  not 
be  generally  familiar  with  the  region,  in  unravelling 
many  of  the  hwetofore  mysterious  formations  of  the 
■nthndte  fields.  Our  object  is  to  clear  an-ay  many 
oi  the  donbta  in  r^^ard  to  int^ular  formations,  and 
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to  present  a  clear  exposition,  by  illustration  and  text,  of  the  intricate  and 
singular  contortions  of  the  anthracite  strata. 

At  Tamaqiia  we  find  more  veins  than  properly  belong  to  the  white-ash 
series  below  the  Mammoth;  but  we  have  before  explained  and  reprpscnte<i 
in  figure  70  the  reason  of  this  increase, — arising  out  of  their  repetition  by 
sudden  foldings. 

We  find,  however,  a  consistency  and  order  in  the  veins  at  Tamaqoa 
which  cannot  be  evoked  out  of  the  formations  of  the  Lehigh.  Here  the 
veins  fell  into  their  places  in  order  and  uniformity  witli  the  other  portions 
of  the  anthracite  regions,  where  the  conditions  are  normal  or  according  to 
law.  It  is  singular  that  the  veins  in  the  Lehigh  district  are  so  much  at 
variance  with  all  other  portions  of  the  anthracite  formations.  But,  as  we 
said  in  another  place,  it  is  possible  the  miners  are  more  in  error  than  the 
coal-beds. 

Figure  71  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  Tamaqua  coal  measures,  and  may 
be  taken  as  a  general  type  of  the  district.  We  think,  however,  that  we 
have  been  led  into  error  by  the  repetitions  of  the  beds  here,  and  have, 
therefore,  mit«ipplied  the  names  or  letters.  We  find,  since  our  engravinga 
were  executed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  C  is  really  B,  and  that  B, 
as  ajiplied,  should  be  represented  by  it.  This  may  be  considered  as  the 
proper  condition,     Such  an  alteration  would  place  D  up  to  the  3-feet  vein 


FiQ.  72, 


under  the  Mammoth,  which  we  have  included  with  the  Mammoth,  or  E, 
in  order  to  compensate  for  the  error  of  placing  B  in  the  position  properly 
belonging  to  A,  thus  making  two  errors  to  rectity  one.     With  this  ex- 
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planation  we  hope  figure  71  will  be  understood.  We  may  have  made 
other  errors,  but  if  discovered  in  time  we  will  try  to  rectify  them,  as  in  the 
present  case. 

The  Mammoth* at  Tamaqua  is  not  as  large  as  it  is  generally  found,  but 
we  have  not  given  its  maximum  dimensions.  It  is  found  in  the  vicinity 
over  60  feet  thick;  but  we  think  the  size  given  in  figure  71 — ^that  is,  20 
feet — about  its  best  workable  size  in  this  district.  Our  data  are  chiefly 
derived  firom  the  officers  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  Coal  Company,  and  from 
Mr.  Greorge  Brown,  whose  long  and  practical  experience  makes  him  good 
antliority  on  such  matters. 

The  Holmes  (F)  and  the  Primrose  (G)  are  in  their  proper  sizes  and 
places;  while  the  red-ash  veins,  H,  I,  and  J,  are  also  in  their  uniform 
places  and  sizes. 

The  Skidmore  (D)  does  not,  however,  appear  in  its  proper  place  or  con- 
dition; but  it  is  a  variable  vein,  and  we  do  not  think  it  an  important 
fiscrepancy,  since  it  firequently  depreciates  in  size. 

The  two  following  sections  are  on  the  Greenwood  Coal  Company^s  pro- 
poty,  east  of  Tamaqua.  The  data  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Sobert  Carter, 
Goieral  Superintendent. 


Section  of  Mammoth  cU  Chreenwood. 

Feet 

Top  date 1.6i 

Cotl 6.0 

Bone  and  slate 3 

Cod 6.0 

Bone  and  slate 3 

Cod... 7.0 

Bone  and  slate 4 


Cod.. 
Slate 
Cod. 
SUte 
Cod.. 
Slate. 


6.0 

3 

6.0 

4 

7.0 

2 

Bony  cod,  refused 6.0 

Cod,  good 7.0 


Section  of  Meamres  at  Greenwood. 

Feet. 

Coal,  H,  rod  ash 5 

Measures 100 

Coal,  G,  Primrose ^ 14 

Measures 100 

Cod,  F,  Holmes 2 

Measures 170 

Coal,  E,  Mammoth 50 

Measures 66 

Cod,  D,  Skidmore 8 

Measures 150 

Cod,C? 9 

Measures 180 

Coal,  B,  Buck  Mountain 10 

Measures 180 

Cod,  A,  from  6  to H 

Conglomerate 'f 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  vertical  section  through  the  measures 
tt  Greenwood,  between  the  Lehigh  and  Tamaqua,  is  perfect.  The  veins 
•re  in  full  size  and  in  their  proper  places.  We  cannot  conceive  how  the 
variation  can  be  so  great,  only  a  few  miles  &rther  to  the  east,  at  the 
Summit  mines. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

P0TT8VILLB    DISTBIOT.  3 


I 


Pottsrille  Distriot— Section  across  the  District  from  the  Sharp  Monntain  to  the  Broad 
Mountain — ^Basins — Subordinate  Basins — First,  or  Pottsyille,  Basin — Gate  Bidge  Anti- 
clinal— Second  Basin — ^Third  Basin— Fourth  Basin — Fifth  Basin — Sixth,  or  Mine  Hill,     I 
Basin — Vertical  Section  at  PottsTille^ — Coal-Beds — A,  or  Alpha— B,  or  the  Buck  Monn-     j 
tain — C,  or  Gamma — D,  or  the  Skidmore— E,  or  the  Mammoth  and  Seyen-Feet — F,  or 
the  Holmes — G,  or  the  Primrose^ — H,  or  the  Orchard — ^I,  or  the  Little  Orchard — J,  or 
the  Daddow — K,  or  the  Big  Tracy — L,  or  the  Little  Tracy — M,  or  the  Gate — N,  or  the     * 
Sandrock — Total  Thickness  of  Goal,  and  of  the  Coal  Measures — Swatara  District — 
Lykens  Valley  Fork — Outcrops— Bear  Valley  Formation — The  Dauphin  Fork — Section- 
Bed-  and  White- Ash  Coals. 

This  portion  of  the  Southern  coal-field  is  prominent  as  its  central  and 
most  developed  district;  and  here  we  find  all  the  veins  known  to  the 
anthracite  formations  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  and  uniformity  consistent 
with  other  regions.     Here  we  find;  also^  the  deepest  basins^  and  all  the 
peculiarities  developed  in  other  districts.    It  will  be  interesting^  therelbre^ 
and  perhaps  useful,  to  illustrate  in  detail  the  varied  formations  and  beds 
of  coaly  and  ^mpare  the  facts  presented  and  illustrated  in  reference  to    ^ 
other  fields  and  districts  with  those  we  have  now  before  us.     We  shall  find  ■ 
more  uniformity  and  consistency  than  might  be  expected  from  the  many  ■ 
peculiarities  and  irr^ularities  which  we  find  around  us.     But  even  those  < 
irregularities  or  contortions^  if  we  may  call  them  so,  will  be  found  a  uni-  <g 
formity,  subject  to  the  same  causes  and  governed  by  the  same  laws.     We  k^ 
shall  also  find  an  almost  invariable  order  of  disposition  in  the  strata  and  Ig 
general  characteristic  features  governing  the  coal-beds.  % 

It  is  stated  by  the  former  State  geologist,  who  spent  much  time  and  n^ 
patient  study  in  the  investigation  of  our  anthracite  fields,  that  the  identiij  -^ 
of  the  veins  was  an  impossibility,  and  that  but  little  similarity  existed  )^ 
between  the  formations  or  measures  of  the  respective  fields.  But  we  find  ^ 
this  to  be  a  mistake,  arising  from  misconception  and  the  want  of  that  i^ 
practical  experience  and  judgment  necessary  to  distinguish  between  theory  i^ 
and  &ct,  and  to  reconcile  and  arrange  facts  and  data  drawn  from  a  thoufland  ^^ 
sources.  Had  we  adopted  the  views  and  opinions  of  all  those  from  whoa  ^ 
our  information  was  obtained,  we  should  have  made  the  ''confusion  worn  ^ 


confounded." 

We  have  occasionally  found  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  fiiote 
derived  from  different  sources;  but  patient  investigation  generally  brought 


^ 
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order  ont  of  seeming  contradictioD  and  oonftisioa;  and  we  have  no  doubt 

bnt  that   the   "Lehigh   riddle" 

might  be  easily  solved  by  careM 

investigation, — wliich,   however, 

we  are  sorry  to  say,  time  will  not 

permit. 

Figure  74  illnstratea  the  form- 
ation   and    undulations  of    the 

roal   measures   from   the  Sharp 

Moontain,    in    the   vicinity    of 

Pottsville  and  Port  Carbon,  to 

the  foot  of  Broad  Mountain,  at 

Bepplier'a    Mammoth    colliery. 

Wolf  Creek,  by  the  line  of  Mill    2 

Creek   and   St.   Clair.     But  we    I 

fhall  also  apply  the  section  to  the    s 

line  of  Nom'^an  Creek  by  Oak    ~ 

Hill,  Mount  Laffee,  and  Coal-    | 

cMtle.  = 

The  section  is  drawn  looking    ' 

CMt;     the    right-hand     margin    " 

bang  the  Sharp  Mountain  and    > 

the   left    the   Broad    Mountain,    o 

There  are  six  laige  or  prominent    •■ 

luins  within  the  field  and  repre-    S 
KOted  in  this  illustration;   but    Z 
there  are  pcrha])s  as  nuiny  rolls    I 
or  mbordinate  undulations  within    I 
the  main  ones  which  arc  not  re-    ^ 
pFef>cnt«d  in  the  figure.    First,    ? 
there  appears  to  be  a  slight  roll    C 
OD  the  Gate  Bidge  anticlinal,  A,    ' 
the  first  anticlinal  nortli  of  the 
Sharp  Jloantain;  the  second  de- 
veloped   wave,    or    eulionlinata 
basin,  ia  sliown  within  the  third 
aain  basin  and  north  of  the  Mill 
Creek  anticlinal,  g;   the  fourth 
Kt  of  undulations  are  found  in 

the  furnace  or  shaft  besiu,  and 

developed    in    Milne's   Hickory 

wlliexy.     Here     several     minor 

nils  have  been  developed,  and 
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these  undulations  are  also  manifc<st  in  the  same  basin  at  Oak  Hill,  in 
Brown's  old  Primrose  water-lovels,  ami  in  the  workings  of  the  Primrose 
and  Orchard  veins  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  Mine  Htll 
Gap. 

John's  basin,  at  the  south  foot  of  the  Mine  Hill,  is  small  and  limited  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  can  scarcely  be  placed  araoug  the  prominent  basins; 
but  we  find  its  counterpart  at  Mount  LafTce,  and  have,  therctore,  laid  it 
down  as  the  fifth  basin,  instead  of  assigning  it  as  a  temporary  roll  or  undu- 
lation. 

The  last  subordinate  basin  we  shall  mention  in  this  connection  lies 
within  the  sixth  or  Mine  Hill  basin,  and  is  known  as  the  Jugular  roll  or 
"  overthrow." 

Wo  have  mentioned,  thns,  a  few  of  those  small  and  subordinate  undula- 
tions before  describing  the  principal  basins,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion 
in  the  statement,  and  enable  our  practical  readers  to  follow  us  without 
noticing  the  future  omission  of  thoee  inferior  basins. 

THE   FIRST.  OR  POTTSVILLE,  BASIN. 

1.  The  first  and  most  extensive  basin  lies  between  the  Sharp  Mountaii^ 
I,  and  the  Gate  Eidge  anticlinal,  h,  and  underlies  Pottsville  and  Port  C 
bon  in  this  vicinity.     It  is  nearly  a  mile  wide  from  outcrop  to  outer 
and  ix  the  largest  basin  in  the  anthracite  fields,  extending  from  a  pou| 
east  of  Middleport  to  the  end  of  the  Dauphin  Fork,  a  distance  oi'  not  len 
than  50  miles.   Along  the  entire  distance  it  preserves  its  pefuliar  character. 
The  north-dipping  strata  are  always  perpendicular  or  inverted  at  their 
outcrops,  and  descend,  in  all  probability,  nearly  3000  feet  before  a  change 
from  the  perpendicular  is  made.     This  feature  of  the  South,  or  Sharp 
Mountain  is  manifest  in  every  water^p  along  its  line,  but  more  pecu- 
liarly  BO   west  of   Middleport.      At    this    point    the   field   is  suddenly     ' 
increased  in  breadth  to  double  its  dimensions  farther  east,  by  an  abrupt 
shilling  of  the  Siiarp  Mountain  range  to  the  south.     In  the  oblique  comer   . ' 
formed  by  this  ofiset  of  the  conglomerate,  several  axes  originate ;  and  id   ^ 
the  vicinity  all  the  anttclinals  of  the  western  portion  of  the  field  start  out,    ^ 
but  none  of  them  are  so  persistent  as  the  Gate  Ridge  anticlinal  and  the  '^ 
Southern  basin,  whose  extensive  range  we  have  just  mentioned.  "^ 

Figure  74  correctly  illustrates  the  dip  of  the  strata  near  Pottsville;  ** 
while  figure  94  represents  the  basin  at  Black  Spring  Gap  in  the  Dauphio  '^ 
Fork.  Between  these  points  the  strala  change  but  little  from  the  vertical,  "* 
and  the  veins  generally  are  so  crushed  and  dbtorted  that  little  workaUe  ■ 
coal  exists  in  these  north  dips  of  the  South  basin.  It  is  plainly  evident  " 
that  the  contracting  forces  wore  mainly  exerted  on  the  deeper  basins, —  * 
originally  deeper,  no  doubt,  but  particularly  bo  on  the  southern  deeply- 
depreased  strata;  that  is,  the  contracting  forces  were  exerted  on  t 
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and,  ccmseqnently,  weaker  axes,  in  favor  of  the  higher  and  less  corrugated 
Btrata,  as  we  explained  in  the  early  pages  of  this  work.  The  effects  of 
this  contracting  force  not  only  tend  to  depress  further  the  already-depressed 
basixiSy  but  also  to  elevate  the  anticlinals  or  ridges. 

If  we  take  a  book  and  lay  it  open  about  tlie  middle  before  us,  it  will 
very  nearly  represent  the  strata  of  a  gently  inclining  basin,  the  leaves 
being  the  strata.  If  we  depress  the  middle,  we  have  a  representation  of 
the  action  of  the  crust-contractions:  the  leaves  are  elevated  and  come 
together  as  the  middle  is  depressed.  And  if  we  apply  force  to  the  cover,  for 
the  purpose  of  closing  the  book,  we  see  the  effects  of  the  forces  which  have 
contracted  not  only  our  coal-basins,  but  a  wide  extent  of  the  strata  east  of 
the  All^hanies.  The  axes  are  the  weakest  points,  and  the  strata  naturally 
fold  from  these  points,  whether  anticlinal  or  synclinal,  as  a  book  folds  or 
hinges  on  its  back. 

In  the  section  presented,  we  have  drawn  a  line  from  m  to  n,  represents 
*ing  the  proper  or  real  thickness  of  the  coal  measures,  or  their  depth  as  strati- 
fied in  its  original  position.  It  is  plain  that  the  uptilting  of  the  strata  or 
depreasion  of  the  synclinals  naturally  increases  the  depth  of  the  basins, 
fiinoe  the  strata  are  either  brought  together  like  the  leaves  of  a  book  when 
closed,  and  thus  presenting  the  breadth  of  the  book,  instead  of  half  its 
tliickneBS,  as  the  depth  of  the  axi^,  or  the  strata  are  less  acutely  folded,  and 
Ae  depression  filled  with  subsequent  sediment  to  the  water-level. 

According  to  our  measurement,  the  actual  thickness  of  the  anthracite 
eoal  measnres  is  between  2000  and  2500  feet,  while  the  actual  depth  of  the 
SoQthem  basin  is  over  3000  feet.  This  will  be  manifest  by  the  sections 
pieBented.  Vertical  section  figure  75  gives  the  minimum  thickness  of  the 
meunies  at  right  angles:  in  some  localities  they  are  perhaps  one-fourth 
greater  in  thickness. 

The  Gate  Ridge  Anticlinal  succeeds  the  first,  or  Southern,  basin. 
The  strata  here  present  the  same  appearance  on  their  north  dip  as  in  the 
Sharp  Mountain.  A  singular  phenomenon  is  here  presented  of  south-dipping 
aisles  on  both  sides  of  an  anticlinal  and  also  on  both  sides  of  a  synclinal 
axis.  All  the  strata  appear  to  dip  under  the  Sharp  Mountain,  and  the 
veins  outcropping  in  the  Gate  ridge  axis  all  dip  aoiUhy  apparently  as  distinct 
and  independent  beds,  though  half  of  them  are  really  north-dipping  veins 
of  the  second  basin,  and  only  half  south-dipping  veins  of  the  first  basin. 
It  will  be  noticed  in  figure  74  that  the  Gate  vein  M  is  also  the  Salem  vein 
][y — the  Gate  being  the  north  dip  of  the  second  basin,  and  the  Salem  the 
wmlh  dip  of  the  first  basin. 

TUs  singular  formation  was  for  a  long  time  a  mystery  to  our  most 
pncdcal  miners ;  and  even  now  it  is  rare  to  find  any  but  professional  men 
vho  fully  comprehend  this  feature  of  the  anthracite  r^ions ;  for  not  only 
in  this  portion  of  the  field,  but  in  all  the  basins  within  it,  many  of  the 
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north-dipping  veins  have  the  nppoaranco  of  south  dips  on  their  outrro] 
The  same  feature  is  manifest  in  the  Mnlianoy  portion  of  the  Middle  coal- 
field, und  it  occurs  sometimes,  though  rarely,  ic  both  the  Shamokin  and 
tiie  Wyoming  regions.     We  seldom  find  inverted  strata  in  the  south  dips. 

The  Daddow  Tunnel,  which  was  driven  south  into  the  Sharp  Mountain, 
a  short  distance  above  Port  Carbon,  about  the  year  1834,  was  the  first  effort 
to  develop  the  veins  in  that  side  of  the  basin.  We  Iwlieve  14  beds,  small 
and  large,  were  cut;  and  though  tbey  all  still  dipped  tu  the  south,  it  was 
theo  first  euggestod  that  they  eventually  might  change  to  north-dipping 
Veins.  The  author  preserved  for  a  loug  period  a  section  of  this  tunnel ; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  now  missing. 

Geologists  may  think  it  strange  that  any  difficulty  should  exist  in 
eTplniniug  those  irregular  formatioDs;  but  the  geologists  of  that  day  were 
even  more  at  fault  than  the  miners,  and  up  to  a  lale  date  the  errors  then 
publishetl  still  misled  the  scientific  world;  while  palpable  errors  of  a  later 
date  attest  the  fact  that  scientific  men  are  not  more  exempt  from  tiiis 
filllacy  than  the  experimentally  practical. 

We  think  it  may  be  justly  state«l  that  one  of  our  old  English  mim 
was  the  first  to  suggest  a  theory  to  account  for  the  repetition  of  the 

The  tii^t  sketch  ever  made  of  the  undulations  of  the  anthracite  meosox 
was  drawn  by  Mr.  John  Beadle,  then  managing  the  old  Gats  vein  collie 
for  Messrs.  Mann  &  Williams,  on  the  walls  of  the  mine-offioe;  and  tl 
sketch  remained  on  the  walls  of  that  office  for  years,  ancl  was  often  dj 
cussed  and  observed  by  many  who  since  claim  for  themselves  the  credit  • 
originators.  We  know  this  to  be  correct ;  and  though  the  rough  dial 
sketch  alluded  to  did  not  attempt  a  correct  delineation,  it  still  present 
the  suggestion,  wliich  has  since  been  develoiHxl  in  fact,  and  which  we  ne 
present  in  figure  74  as  the  result  of  thirty  years'  iu'juiry  and  proof. 

SECOND  BASIN. 

2.  Basin  Xo.  2,  or  the  basin  lying  between  the  Gate  anticlinal  and  t! 
Mill  Creek  or  Centreville  anticlinal,  has  been  but  little  developed,  ain 
none  but  the  upper  veins  come  to  the  surface.  Here,  at  an  early  day,  hoi 
ever.  Col.  George  Shoemaker  obtained  from  the  Centreville  mines  the  fii 
anthracite  ooal  successfully  burned  in  Philadelphia.  This  must  have  bo 
from  the  Lewis,  Spohn,  Gate,  or  Salem  vein  j  for  they  ai-e  synonymous  nam 
for  the  snme  coal-bed. 

At  Mill  Creek  (jr),  M,  on  the  Lewis  as  it  is  hero  called,  has  been  mini 
for  a  considerable  jjoriod,  and  the  underlying  veins  K  and  L,  or  the  fi 
and  Little  Tracy,  have  also  been  tunnelled  to  and  worked ;  but  all  the 
beds  are  smaller  hero  tlian  they  generally  are.  The  Gate  vein,  or  M,  do 
not  seem  to  enter  the  third  basin  on  Mill  Creek,  but  outcroiis  in  the  thi] 
on  the  Norwegian  or  the  old  Delaware  Coal  Company's  tract. 
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THIRD  BASIN. 


3.  The  Third  basin  appears  to  be  generally  a  double  one^  bnt  the  eleva* 
tion  of  its  central  axis  does  not  bring  the  veins  to  the  surface.  But  little 
mining  has  been  done  in  this  basin  on  Mill  Creek,  though  the  upper  red- 
ash  veins  K,  L,  and  M  were  extensively  worked  by  the  old  Delaware  Coal 
Company,  at  the  East  and  West  Delaware  mines  on  the  waters  of  Norw^ian 
Creek. 

The  depth  of  those  basins  is  approximately  shown  by  the  figures  on 
the  transverse  section,  and  the  general  dip  of  the  measures  is  also  approxi- 
mately shown :  we  will,  therefore,  simply  refer  to  the  illustration,  without 
detailing  further  the  oft-repeated  vertical  north  dips. 

4.  The  FomtXH,  or  shaft  basin  of  St.  Clair,  lies  between  the  furnace  or 
Delaware  anticlinal  and  the  Mine  Hill,  separated,  however,  from  the  latter 
by  several  minor  anticlinals  and  small  basins.  This  basin  is,  perhaps, 
deeper  than  the  third,  or  the  next  one  south,  and  is  supposed  to  be  from 
1000  to  1500  feet  deep,  from  a  sudden  increase  in  the  angle  or  dip  of  the 
strata,  south  of  the  shaft.  The  fourth  basin  is  generally  wide,  undulating, 
And  gentle  in  its  south  dips,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Clair  and 
the  East  and  West  Delaware  mines.  But  its  north  dip  is  steep  and  abrupt, 
in  anifbrmity  with  all  or  most  of  the  north  dips  in  this  district.  All  the 
veins,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  lowest,  outcrop  to  the  north 
of  this  basin  on  Mill  Creek;  but  at  Mount  Laffee,  the  Primrose  or  Holmes 
(G  ife  F)  are  the  lowest  outcropping  veins.  The  Mammoth  roUs  over  into 
the  fifth  and  last  basin,  south  of  the  Mine  Hill. 

5.  The  Fifth  basin  is  an  irregular  one,  of  small  dimensions.  At 
St  Clair  it  is  known  as  John's  basin.  Its  western  terminus  is  between 
St.  Clair  and  Wadesville;  but  a  corresponding  one  starts  out  fit)m  the  north 
side  of  its  western  point  and  continues  beyond  Minersville.  The  St.  Clair 
portion  of  this  range  of  small  basins  continues  but  a  short  distance  to  the 
east,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  will  perhaps  cover  the  entire  range  of  the 
Mammoth  in  this  small  basin, — ^that  is,  the  one  east  of  Mill  Creek,  and 
known  as  John's  basin.  The  '^  Seven-feet,"  a  leader  of  the  Mammoth,  is 
the  highest  vein  in  this  basin.  But  at  Mount  Laffee  the  fifth  basin  con- 
tains both  the  Holmes  and  the  Primrose  in  addition. 

6.  The  Mine  Hill  basin  is  the  sixth  and  last  of  the  basins  within  the 
Southern  coal-field,  or  in  the  Schuvlkill  district  of  the  same. 

This  basin  commences  substantially  on  Mill  Creek,  above  St.  Clair,  as 
ita  western  extremity;  but  the  underlying  veins,  which  are  small  and  in 
bad  oondition,  ran  some  miles  farther  east.  The  Mammoth,  however,  is 
not  foand  east  of  Mill  Creek. 

At  Coaloastle  this  basin  is  nearly,  if  not  fully,  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
perhaps  a  thousand  feet  deep.     It  is  not,  however,  a  single  basin,  but 
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contains  a  subordinate  one,  known  as  the  Jugular  "overthrow."  This  is 
a  sharp,  inverted  basin  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Coalcastle,  lying  on  the  north  of 
the  main  baain,  and  along  the  foot  of  the  Broad  Mountain. 

Ttie  Coalcastle  baaiu  and  Its  accompanying  Jugular  formation  are  illus- 
trated  in  figure  75. 

Fio.  75. 


It  will  be  noticed  in  this  section  that  the  Mammoth  vein  basins  twice; 
once  in  a  regular  manner  in  the  main  south  basin,  and  again  in  an 
irregular,  inverted  manner  to  the  north, — forming,  to  all  appearanoes, 
another  or  distinct  set  of  veins,  which  for  a  long  jreriod,  and  even  to  the 
present  time,  have  been  mistaken  for  a  second  scries  of  large  white-ash  beds. 

This  formation  gave  rise  to  the  mythical  Jugular  vein, — the  name  given 
to  the  Mammoth  at  Ooalcastle,  in  the  north  or  veilical  basin.  The  forma- 
tion is  calculated  to  mislead,  since  the  dips  are  all  regularly  south,  and  the 
stratification  uniform.  But  little  evidence  is  manifest  of  an  anticlinal 
between  the  two  basins.  The  upper  veins  outcrop,  and  the  axis  is  sharp, 
and  the  rocks  violently  broken,  so  that  but  little  evidence  exists  here  of  the 
overlap.  At  Wolf  Creek,  however,  the  evidence  is  clear  and  the  proofii 
indisputable;  and  no  mining  engineer,  familiar  with  our  formations,  would 
now  pretend  to  support  the  "Jugular  theory." 

It  was  once  supposed,  from  the  developments  made  at  this  locality, — 
Coalcaatle, — that  a  second  great  seam,  superior  to  the  Mammoth,  and 
known  as  the  Jugular,  existed  in  the  anthi-acite  fields.     Even  Profes 
Rogers  admits  the  theory  in  his  great  work  on  the  Geology  of  Peii 
sylvania,  without  questioning  its  correctness. 
,  The  Mine  Hill  basin  is  about  14  miles  in   length;   it  divides  at  1 
western  end,  and   terminates   in  two  prongs,  as  formerly  stated, 
red-ash  veins  do  not  appear  in  tliis  baain. 


VERTICAL  SECTION  AT  rOTTSVILLE. 

Figure  76  represents  the  coal  measures  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
anthracite  fields.  The  section,  however,  ouly  includes  the  productive 
Btrata,  and  terminates  with  the  upper  vein  N,  above  which  500  feet  of 
unproductive  measures  may  exist.  Measured  in  the  centre  of  the  deep 
basins,  the  distance  to  the  first  workable  veins  would  be  over  a  thousand 
£eet;  but  this  measurement  could  not  be  vertically  across  the  strata,  or  at. 
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right  HDgles  to  the  veins.  We  think  our 
measurementB  are  rather  tending  to  the  mini- 
mum thnn  the  maximum  thickness,  as  a  com- 
parison with  other  sections  would  indicate. 

The  number  of  veins  shown  as  workable 
beds  in  onr  section  is  15,  but  we  have  only 
14  distinct  names,  since  the  "Seven-Feet," 
immediately  overlying  the  Mammoth,  is 
only  a  leader  of  that  great  bed,  and  fre- 
ijaently  incorporated  with  it.  We  have, 
therefore,  not  given  it  a  location  and  a  name, 
becaose  its  existence  as  a  separate  vein  is  im- 
wrtain  and  temporary. 

The  lower  vein,  A,  though  a  consistent 
and  uniform  bed,  varj-ing  from  2  feet  to  6 
feet,  is  not  often  workable.  It  is  more  fr&- 
qaenlJy  small  and  impure  than  otherwise. 

C  is  likewise  a  rather  uncertain  seam,  and 
ii  not  often  workable,. but  is  always  con- 
Mtent  and  in  place,  though  not  always  de- 
nloped  or  noticed. 

There  are  nine  or  ten  small  seama,  ranging 
from  eighteen  to  thirty  inches,  not  considered 
workable,  and  a  number  of  still  smaller 
aetms,  not  recognized  or  noted  in  mining 
(q>«Btion8.  How  many  of  these  small  strata 
exist  in  the  coal  measures  we  have  no  means 
of  correctly  ascertaining,  but  presume  them 
to  be  from  10  to  15,  and  the  whole  number 
of  aeain»,  both  small  and  large,  in  the  authra- 
dte  measures,  about  40.  The  1 5  beds  which 
we  have  given  as  workable  coal  have  an 
average  thickness  of  123  feet  in  tlic  Southern 
field,  but  the  maximum  thickness  of  the 
iowe  or  white-ash  series  alone  is  oflen  104 
feet  The  unworkable  seams  contain  about 
27  feet  of  coal,  and  the  total  thickness  of 
toal  is  not  less  than  150  feet. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  give  a  description 
of  each  bed  as  they  oocur  in  the  column, 
lemarking  their  identity  with  the  same  bed 
IB  otiier  Rgions,  as  illustrated  in  our  pre- 
M^g  secUons. 
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A.  OR  ALPHA. 

This  is  the  lowest  consistent  coai-bed  in  the  anthracite  or  bitamioons 
coal  measures  in  the  great  Apjiaiachian  formntiyns.  It  is  frequently  over- 
looked and  neglected ;  but  we  have  never  examiiie<l  a  liwality  in  any  of  the 
true  bituminous  or  authracit*  coal-fields  in  the  United  Stntea  where  it  did 
not  exist.  Ot^aeionally  it  is  vory  small,  but  it  blway.'4 
occupies  the  satue  geological  position  as  the  first  coex- 
tensive coal-bed  in  the  couglomerate  ro^ks.  Where  thosu 
rocks  are  of  extraordiimry  thickness,  even  the  second  and 
third  veins  are  enveloped  in  their  strata;  but  where  they 
are  comparatively  thin,  this  seam  is  either  close  above 
them,  or  directly  on  them. 
Wo  not  only  find  this  seam  in  the  anthracite  regions,  but 
it  ta  plainly  distinguished  in  the  outlying  basins  of  the  great  bituminous 
fields.  Figure  115,  representing  the  Sullivan  county  (Pennsylvania)  cool, 
on  the  Loyal  Ijock,  shows  it  clearly.  It  raugea  from  2  to  4  feet  in  that 
section,  and  has  an  extensive  range,  but  varies  much  in  quality. 

Sometimes  the  coal  is  pure  and  excellent  in  character,  but  fri^iuently  it 
is  coarse  and  elaty.     While  the  upper  veins  only  exist  in  limited  pateliM 
in  thoac  outlying  basins,  this  small  coal  A,  existing  in  the  conglomerate 
generally,  baa  been  preserved  over  a  much  greater  extent  of  territory,  from    , 
the  greater  resistance  olTei-ed  to  the  denuding  forces  by  the  hard  and   ^ 
tenacious  character  of  this  rock. 

On  the  Great  Kanawha,  in  W'est  Virginia,  this  Bmall  seam   is  also  ^ 
plainly  recognizable  on  the  eonglomerate.     It  is  there  overlaid  by  the  vein  ^ 


B,  corresponding  in  form  and  character  to  the  same 
here.    It  is  sometimes  cuonel  in  the  West. 


D,  on  THE  BUCK  MOCSTAIS  BED. 


This 


I 


i  the  second  scam  or  bed  of  the  anthracite 
I,  and  is  separated  from  A  by  30  to  100  feet  of 
strata, — sometimes  almost  entirely  of  conglomerate,  with    ' 
small  strata  of  slate,  but  frctjuently  by  thin  sandstones  and 
slates.     It  is  generally  a  large,  workable  bed,  and  is  next    ' 
to  the  Mammoth  in  size  and  character.     It  ranges  from  8 
to  20  feet  in  thickness;  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our 
views  in  regard  to  this  seam  at  Nanticoke  and  one  or  two  ^' 
other  localities,  it  is  sometimes  found  as  large  as  30  feet.  ■ 

E  is  known  I)est  as  the  Buck  Mountain  bod,  from  the  operations  of  the    ' 
Buck  Mountain  Coal  Company  on  this  vein  in  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Hazleton  basin,  one  of  the  Lehigh  group.     At  the  mines  of  this  com] 
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it  is  from  12  to  20  feet  in  thickness^  and  productive  of  excellent  coal,  which 
is  celebrated  as  a  Buperior  steam  fuel.  In  the  Black  Creek  basin  it  also 
exists  in  fine  condition  generally,  with  an  average  thickness  of  12  feet.  In 
the  Mahanoy  region  its  general  size  is  from  10  to  15  feet,  and  at  Tamaqua 
it  is  given  as  15  feet  In  the  New  Boston  or  Broad  Mountain  basin, — 
lying  between  the  central  portion  of  the  Southern  coal-field  and  the 
Mahanoy  r^ion, — ^this  bed  is  in  its  maximum  condition.  It  is  there  18 
feet  in  thickness,  and  exceedingly  pure  and  excellent,  as  shown*  by  the 
■ections  which  ar%  presented  farther  on  in  illustration  of  that  basin. 

In  this  district  it  is  not  generally  considered  workable,  and  is  not  always 
marketable,  on  account  of  its  coarse  appearance.  But  this  feature  is  more 
local  than  general.  We  may,  therefore,  accc{)t  B  as  a  generally  productive 
and  prominent  member  of  the  anthracite  group;  in  fact,  we  may  consider 
this  bed  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  Mammoth,  since,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  equally  as  large,  and  much  more  extensive.  It  is  the  principal  bed 
m  all  the  Western  coal-fields,  and  furnishes  nearly  all  the  fuel  used  in  the 
bitnminous  fields  for  the  manu&cture  of  iron.  Its  character  is  peculiar:  it 
IB  almost  invariably  a  double  bed  wherever  found,  divided  by  fire-clay,  or 
slate;  it  always  produces  a  red-ash  coal  from  its  lower  benches;  is  always 
dense,  solid,  and  tenacious.  As  an  anthracite,  it  is  our  best  furnace  coal 
when  pure.  Its  only  defect  is  the  quantity  of  ash  which  it  produces;  but 
tliis  might  be  remedied  to  a  great  extent  by  careful  selection  and  cleaning. 
In  the  bituminous  regions  it  is  often  used  raw  in  the  furnace,  when  not 
liable  to  cake;  but  generally  it  is  first  coked  or  carbonized  before  use.  It 
nrely  ever  fiiils  to  produce  a  good  coke. 

We  shall  refer  to  this  bed  frequently  in  our  future  descriptions  of  other 
coal-fields,  and  trace  it  by  unmistakable  evidences  from  one  side  of  the 
great  basin  to  the  other. 

C,  OR  GAMMA, 

is  a  small  and  generally  unimportant  seam,  ranging  from  4  to  8  feet  in 

thickness,  and  divided  by  slate  partings,  which  fiitally  injure  its  value 

when  in  its  minimum  dimensions.     In  our  column  of  this 

district  it  is  small,  and  not  considered  workable;  but  in 

the  New  Boston  basin,  in  the  Mahanoy  region,  and  in 

tome  of  the  Lehigh  basins,  it  is  of  fair  size  and  character, 

and  may  be  considered  productive.    Were  it  not  contrasted 

with  our  Mammoth  bed,  and  others  of  more  than  ordinary        ^  ^^  gamkia. 

tliickneas,  it  might  be  considered  a  good-sized  bed;  and 

were  it  a  oonBtituent  of  some  of  the  celebrated  bituminous  coal-fields  of 

England,  or  our  Western  basins,  it  would  be  considered  as  a  large,  work- 
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THE  SEIDMORE. 

D  is  known  in  this  region  as  tlie  Skidmore,  and  in  the  Lehigh  bafiins 
as  the  Wliiirton,    Its  usual  thickness  is  8  feet,  but  it  varies  from  6  to  1 2  feet. 
It  is  generally  considered  a  workable  vein  in  all  parts  of  the  anthracite 
regions,  and  productive  of  fair  merchantable  coal.     It  contnins  some  im- 
i^g  purities,  but  the  bone  and  elate  partings  are  concentrated 

in  sections,  or  benches,  and  are,  consequently,  more  readily 
separated  from  the  coal  thsm  when  those  impurities  are 
promiscuously  scattcre<I  through  the  coal.  There  is 
notliing  pecuhar  about  this  bed  to  note  especially,  except 
that  it  immediately  preceded  the  formation  of  the  grand 
and  celebrated  Mammoth,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
from  30  to  100  feet  of  slates  and  sandstones.  In  the 
Northern  coal-field,  Scranton  district,  D  is  only  22  feol 
below  the  Mammoth,  wliile  at  Carbondale  it  is  raei-ely  separated  by  a  few 
feet  of  slate,  and  forms  part  of  the  Mammoth.  In  that  region  tlie  veins 
are  all  distinctly  shown,  but  they  are  divided  by  compara- 
tively thin  strata,  and  the  veins  Uiemselves-are  cousidbP- 
ably  diminished,  vide  figure  25. 


<i 


THE  MAMMOTH.  ' 

»■ 
This  is  the  great  bed  of  the  anthracite  eoal-fields,  and  , 
perhaps,  considering  its  extent  and  frequent  enlargemenli,  . 
the  most  magnificent  coal-bed  in  the  world.     Its  most  prfr 
dnctive  or  best  condition  is  perha[)S  thirty  feet  in  thick- 
ness; but  it  varies  from  12  to  70  feet.     In  figure  81  we  , 
have  given  it  as  25,  which  may  be  accepted  as  its  average '. , 
size  in  this  district.     In  the  Lehigh  district  it  ranges 
from  40  to  GO,  but  contains  less  workable  coal  than  it 
does  when  only  30  feet  thick,  as  in  the  Lehigh  detached    ' 
basins  and  elsewhere.     In  the  New  Boston  basin  it  is    ' 
over   60  feet   thick,  vertitally  across   the   strata  of  the 
coal,  while  the  bed  is  uniformly  deposited  in  a  raodoratefy 
dipping  basin.     Generally,  those  great  enlargements  an 
ou  an  axis  of  formation,  either  synclinal  or  anticlios),   * 
where  the  vein  is  doubled,  and,  consequently,  the  benches  ' 
are  counted  twice.     But  in  the  New  Boston  basin  such  u 
not  the  case.   The  vein  is  evenly  stratified  and  single.   la  " 
the  Mahanoy  region  the  average  size  of  the  Mammoth  is  '^ 
fi^m  25  to  30  feet  in  thickness ;  but  there,  as  elsewhere,  ~ 
several  great  enlargements  arc  found.     One  of  these  b  at  the  McNi 
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lieiy^  where  the  vein  is  over  60  feet  thick,  and  another  is  at  Shenandoah 
City,  where  it  is  between  70  and  80  feet  thick.  But  both  tliesc  excessive 
dimensions  are  on  the  vertical  north  dips,  where  the  vein  is  probably  doubled. 
In  the  Shamokin  region  the  Mammoth  is  divided;  and  is  known  as  the 
Twin  veins.  Each  division  ranges  from  9  to  16  feet  in  thickiless,  and  is 
divided  by  firom  10  to  40  feet  of  slate  and  sandstone.  In  the  Lehigh  basins 
its  size  is  generally  uniform,  and  ranges  from  26  to  36  feet,  and  the  bed  is 
in  fine  condition. 

In  the  Wilkesbarre  district  of  the, Northern  coal-field,  the  Mammoth, 
under  the  name  of  the  Baltimore  vein,  is  about  20  feet  thick ;  in  the 
Pittston  district  about  12,  and  the  Scninton  14  feet.  At  Carbondale  it  is 
20  feet  thick ;  but  there  it  is  composed  of  several  of  the  accompanying 
veins,  brought  together  by  the  thinning  of  the  strata  in  that  direction. 

A  peculiar  and  fiivorable  feature  of  the  Mammoth  is  its  massive  and 
aolid  benches  of  pure  coal,  which  frequently  exceed  four  feet  without  a 
streak  of  bone  or  impurity,  and  often  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  without  any 
nurked  parting  of  bone  or  slate  to  denote  a  change  or  interval  in  the  pro- 
cess of  formation.  We  cannot  conceive  any  possible  or  probable  process 
if  which  these  masses  of  coal  could  liave  been  formed  by  arborescent  vege- 
tidon.  It  is  simply  impossible.  We  ai*e  forced,  therefore,  to  more  natural 
conclusions,  or  such  as  we  discussed  pretty  fully  in  the  opening  chapters. 

The  Mammoth  vein  now  produces  over  two-thirds  of  all  the  anthracite 
coal  mined ;  and  perhaps  we  might  increase  the  amount  without  over-esti- 
I  mating  it.  As  long  as  the  Mammoth  bed  is  productive  at  moderate  depths, 
f  the  smaller  seams  will  remain  in  statu  quo.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of 
Aiming  coal  from  those  large  white-ash  beds  or  from  the  small  red-ash 
•eama  cannot  be  less  than  60  per  cent.,  and,  including  risk  from  fiiults  and 
irregnlarities,  perhaps  much  more.  The  Mammoth  is  the  most  regular  and 
idiable  of  all  our  veins,  tlie  most  economical  to  mine  and  operate,  and, 
from  its  size,  the  most  productive. 

The  "  Seven-Foot  Vein"  is  a  leader  or  satellite  of  the  Mammoth.  It 
k  generally  persistent  throughout  the  Pottsville  district,  and  usually  found 
in  the  Mahanoy  region ;  but  generally  in  other  sections  it  is  combined  with 
the  Mammoth.  Its  size  varies  from  4  to  10  feet,  and  its  character  is 
generally  rather  coarse  and  bony.  We  do  not  consider  it  a  regular  bed,  for 
tlie  reajBons  before  mentioned.  Its  distance  above  the  Mammoth  varies  from 
0  to  20  feet.  The  latter  is  its  usual  position  in  the  Pottsville  and  Mahanoy 
diiftricts. 

The  identity  of  the  anthracite  with  the  bituminous  coal-beds  can  no 
itmbft  be  made ;  but  we  do  not  think  our  miners  and  mining  engineers  have 
^egan  right,  nor  do  we  think  it  possible  to  identify  them  if  the  Pittsburg 
nuD  18  taken  as  cotemporaneous,  or  on  the  same  horizon  with  the 
Kimmotb^  for  reasons  which  we  may  briefly  explain.  ^ 
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In  the  first  place,  the  average  distance  of  the  Mammoth  from  the  con- 
glomerate is  not  over  iiOO  to  400  feet,  while  the  Pittsburg  seam  h  from 
700  to  800  feet.  Now,  m  it  is  remarkable  that  the  strata  invariably  de- 
preciate or  thin  in  a  western  direction,  it  would  be  singular  and  at  vari- 
ance with  all  our  experience  if  the  strata  between  the  Pittsliurg  scam  and 
(he  conglomerate  should  be  greater  at  the  Ohio  than  at  the  Schuylkill. 

Secondly,  we  find  the  Pittsburg  seam  on  the  top  of  the  barren  measuref, 
while  the  Mammoth  is  at  their  Iklsp,  and  the  Primrose  here  occupies  the 
place  of  the  Pittaburg  there.  The  great  Mahoning  sandstone  seems 
cotemporaneous  with  the  massive  sandstone  over  the  Mammoth;  and  the 
Holmes,  or  F,  corresponds  with  the  single  small  seam  in  the  "barren 


Third,  we  find  in  the  detached  coal-basins  lying  between  the  anthracite 
and  bituminous  fields,  the  Mammoth  in  its  proper  position  and  character, 
as  shown  by  figure  Ho,  representing  the  Sullivan  county  coal-basin,  which 
we  give  from  actual  and  personiil  measurement. 

We  find  the  Mammoth  also  in  ite  proper  place  in  the  Cumberland 
region,  with  the  usual  underlying  seams;  and  we  find,  also,  that  the  great 
bed  of  Karthause  and  Clearfield,  iii  Pennsylvania,  which  is  at  the  base  of  t 
the  barren  measures,  corresjwnds  with  the  Mammoth  in  position  and  general  ' 
characteristics;  while  we  find  the  same  bed  on  the  Great  Kanawha  and  on  * 
Coal  River,  in  West  Virginia,  in  the  relative  position  of  the  Mammoth,  and  ■ 
corresponding  more  generally  with  that  great  bed  than  the  Pittsbui^  .seam,  -:: 

We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  conclude  that  the  first  large  seam  below  the  ■: 
barren  measures,  and  on  the  same  horizon  with  the  Mammoth,  is  cotempo-  ' 
raneous  with  the  latter,  and  that  the  Primrose  bed,  which  is  on  top  of  the  > 
barren  measures,  and  on  the  same  horizon  with  the  Plttsbui^  scam,  ia  -i^ 
cotemporaneous  and  identical  with  the  latter. 

Under  this  theory  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the  anthracite  with  the  >, 
bituminous  formations;    but  it  is  not  possible  under  the   theory  which  - 
takes  for  granted  that  the  Mammoth  and  the  Pittsburg  seam  are  synony-   -, 
mous,  nor  under  another  theory,  which  makes  the  Mammoth  identical  widl 
B  in  the  Western  coal-fields.* 

THE    nOLMEg.  ' 

F  ia  a  small  seam  overlying  the  ilamraoth  about  200  feet.  It  ranges  ... 
from  3  to  5  feet  in  thickness  in  the  anthracite  regions,  and,  if  we  are" 
correct  in  our  conclusions,  from  6  to  30  inches  in  the  bituminous  coal- 

■  There  ia  maah  diffirence  of  apiniaD  in  regard  lo  the  iriie  bariioD  of  Ihese  rcspeciiv* 
beds.   Leale;  mnkes  the  Pittsburg  and  Cumbortunil  11-reeI  bed  identical;  while  Leequereiu 
thinks  the  Pittsburg  above  our  red-ash  beds.     Lesley  und  Lesquercui.  however,  are  both 
correct  in  the  mnin  points  of  the  identity;  and  farther  on  we  have  made  use  of  their  e*i-  '' 
deacs  to  prove  our  prapaaitiao.     The  general  imprcsaion  among  m 


Fio.  BS. 

m 
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branfl^  and  is  located  between  the  upper  and  lower  ooal  aeries,  and  in 
what  is  known  aa  the  "barren  measures"  iu  tbe  Great 
AJl^hany  coal-field.  It  b  not  much  worked,  aud  is  con- 
sidered email  and  insigDificnut  in  comparison  with  other 
gnat  aocximpaQTing  beds.  The  coal  is  gcuenilly  good,  and 
the  seam  is  consistent  and  uniform. 

Strictly  speaking,   this   is   the   upper  white-ash   bed. 
Bnt  wc  may  here  remark  that  which  we  omitted  in  the 
proper  place, — that  the  lower  bench  of  the  Buck  Mountain,  or  B,  produces 
a  dark  red-osb,  aud  A  produces  red-ash  entirely. 


THE  PRIMROSE. 

ITie  Primrose  is  a  lat^  and  productive  bed,  generally  n-gular  and 
letiable  in  character,  and  is  mined  with  economy.  It 
luges  from  9  to  16  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  generally 
dsned  with  the  white-ai.h  beds,  though  it  is  more  properly 
a  pink-ash.  The  bottom  bcnt-h  is  a  white-ash  coal,  and 
tiie  apper  benches  red-ash  coal.  In  other  n^ions,  how- 
enr,  it  produces  all  white-ash  conl,  and  is  considered  as 
unoDg  the  white-ash  veins,  and  particularly  so  in  the 
Uahanoy  n^ion  and  in  the  Semnton  district,  where  this 
TeJn  is  very  large  and  productive.  It  lies  from  300  to 
400  feet  above  the  Mammoth.  Wc  consider  the  Primrose 
at  the  counterpart  of  the  Pittsbui^  seam,  since  it  occupies 
a  corresponding  position  in  the  horizon  of  the  coal  measures,  and  is  gene- 
rally identical  with  the  Pittsbui^  in  character,  position,  and  associations. 

The  Primrose  ia  tlic  most  consistent  bed  in  the  anttintcite  coal-fields,  and 
ii,  in  all  probability,  equally  consistent  in  the  bituminous  n^ionK.  Its 
Ttriations  are  not  so  great  an  the  Mammoth,  and  it  apjtcars  to  have  beeu 
firmed  with  less  interniptioD,  since  it  is  rare  to  iind  more  tlian  one  slate 
parting  in  it,  and  frequently  there  ia  none,  tlie  divinions  Iwing  merely 
partings  of  bone  or  coarse  coal;  while  the  Mammotli  is  frequently  divided 
tn*  ma.'tsive  slates  or  sandstones  from  2  to  40  fe<4  in  tliickness,  and  is  often 
divided  into  four  distinct  veins, — tliat  is,  the  upper  or  "seven-feet  vein," 
the  upper  "Twin,"  tlie  lower  "Twin,"  and  tiie  "cross-cut," — and  these,  in 
ill  probability,  form  the  chief  veins,  indc{)endcnt  of  the  Buck  Mountain, 
or  B,  in  the  bituminous  regions  beneath  the  liarrcn  measures. 

All  the  lower  beds,  inchiding  the  JIammoth,  arc  subject  to  sudden 
nd  excessive  expansions  and  contractions.  The  Mammotli  is  found  at 
one  place  over  60  feet  thick,  in  regular  and  unitiirm  strata, — for  instance, 
It  New  Boston ;  and  at  another  it  is  found  dcpn-ciiUcd  to  two  tliin  plates 
of  leas  than  6  feet  respective  thickness,  or  12  feet,  which  is  the  minimum 
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thicktiess,  near  Shamokin.  These  sizcf  may  bo  r^rded  i»  the  minimum 
and  maximum  changes,  and  between  thorn  this  great  l>ed  vibrates  from 
point  to  point;  but  its  most  persistent  size  ia  between  the  extremes  of  20 
and  35  feet,  which  is  its  best  condition. 

The  Primrope,  or  G,  is  less  changeable.  Its  size  or  diameter  is  usnallj 
— almost  uniformly — 10  feet,  though  it  varies  from  9  to  16  feet  when  in 
measures  not  confused  and  contracted  by  faults;  but  in  feulty  ground  this 
lied,  like  all  others,  is  liable  to  extreme  fluctuation. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  and  we  may  jwrhaps  appropriately  state  the  fact 
here,  that  all  beds  of  coal  formed  in  extremely  deep  basins  are  smaller 
than  when  formed  in  moderately  deep  basins.  We  think  this  rule  will 
hold  good  the  world  over.  But  they  are  still  thinner  and  much  more 
unreliable  when  formed  in  extremely  t^hallow  basins  than  when  formed  ifl 
the  extremely  deep  Jiasins;  and  this  fact  is  a  very  strong  argument  against 
the  theory  which  makes  our  coal-beds  the  productions  of  arborescent  or 
raarsli  and  bog  vegetation. 

For  fear  of  misconception,  it  may  be  necessary  here  to  remark  that  many 
of  our  present  deep  beds  were  not  the  primary  formations  of  deep  ba^na. 
They  have  been  subsequently  depressed,  as  is  evident  from  the  actual 
thickness  of  the  strata  at  riglit  angles  and  the  absence  of  the  upper  veins, 
which  are  conclusive  evidences  of  their  original  depth  and  of  their  sulwe- 
quent  changes. 

The  deep  basins  of  the  Mahanoy,  with  their  sharp  angles  and  narrow 
troughs,  were  not  formed  in  then*  pre.>4i'nt  position,  but  liave  since  been 
contracted  and  depressed;  and  wo  may  say  the  same  thing  of  the  Lehigh 
formations  generally.  But  the  central  portions  of  the  Shamokin  and 
Pottsville  baaina  must  have  been  deep  originally,  au<l  some  of  the  wide 
basins  of  the  Western  bituminous  coal-fields  must  also  have  been  extremely 
deep,  as  were  tLe  formations  of  the  Great  Xortliem  coal- 
Pio.  84.  ggjj  ^j-  jTngianj  ^nd  the  Arcadiau  coal-fields  of  tba 

British  Provin«!9. 

This  subject  requires  more  elaboration  and  proof  to 
make  it  intelligible.  This,  however,  is  not  the  plaoe  to 
discuss  it;  but  we  briefly  mention  the  fact  here,  as  W( 
find  it  abttudantly  illustrat«.'d  by  a  hundred  concurrii 
evidences. 


THE  onciIAED. 


The  Ort^hard,  or  H,  is  a  rt^dar  and  uniform  bed, 

ranges  from  4  to  8  feet  in  thickness,  and  lies  about  H 

feet  above  the  Primrose,  or  G.     It  is  the  first  purely  red-ash  vein;  but 

the  coal  is  frequently  coarse  and  un  prejiosscssing  in  appearance,  though  an 

excellent  fuel  for  domestic  purposes.     Wlieu  a  hoy,  and  engaged  in  work- 
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u^  this  cool  ftt  Oak  Hill,  the  author  remembers  to  have  heard  Jamea  6illi- 
num,  £Bq<i  of  Pottsville,  call  it  "  hemlock  coal,"  in  allusion  to  its  vc^e- 
teble  origia  and  the  coarse-grained,  knotty  character  of  our  hemlock  or 
spruce  timber.  But  this  is  not  a  general  characteristio  of  H.  We  have 
seen  it  productive  of  the  most  beautiful  and  lustrous  red-ash  coaL  It 
is  alwajs  divided  by  a  parting  of  slate,  or  soft,  "dirty  mining,"  from  3  to 
6  inches  thick.  The  bottom  bench  ranges  from  one  to  two  feet,  and  is 
generally  of  pore  coal,  though  frequently  of  thiu  layers  from  two  to  thrre 
inches  in  thickness.  The  top  bench  ranges  from  3  to  5  feet  in  thickness, 
and  is  more  massive  in  character,  though  often  streaked  with  bone  and 
divided  into  layers  or  strata  of  from  6  to  12  inches  in  thickness. 

THE   LITTLE  ORCHARD. 

The  Little  Orchard  is  a  small  seam,  and  but  little 
TOt^ed.  It  ranges  ft«m  2  to  4  feet  in  thickness,  and 
lies  aboot  150  feet  above  the  Primrose,  in  the  Pottsville 
district;  bat  this  and  the  Big  Orchard,  H,  is  frequently 
bond  from  200  to  250  feet  over  the  Primrose  in  other 
districts.  At  Scranton,  however,  H  is  only  92  feet  above 
G;  bat,  as  before  observed,  all  the  measures  thin  in  that 
direction.  We  may  here  remark  that  I  is  not  a  con- 
astent  and  uniform  seam ;  and  wc  think  it  very  probable 
that  we  liave  on  several  occasions,  in  other  pcctions,  given  I  the  cre<1it 
^lich  is  due  to  J.  In  the  Scranton  district  we  think  it  probable  that  I 
citber  nnites  with  H  or  disappears  entirely,  and  that  J  takes  its  place. 

This  little  vein  sometimes  produces  the  most  splendid  coal  when  in  its 
maximiun  concUtion ;  bnt  when  small  its  coal  is  tough,  coarse,  and  profusely 
ilnaked  with  bone  and  sulphur.  Its  variations  are  sudden  and  extreme; 
and  when  its  expansion  is  from  the  miner  it  is  very  difficult  to  mine,  from 
its  tendenty  to  "jam"  in  a  wedge-like  manner. 


THE  DIAMOND,  OR  DADDOW. 


Pie.  66. 


This  is  one  of  the  larger  and  persistent  red-ash  beds, 
lad  is  foand  uniform  in  character  throughout  the  red- 
Mk  formatioDS  or  upper  series  of  the  coal  measures.  It 
nages  from  6  to  9  feet  in  thickness,  and  lies  from  250 
to  300  feet  above  H,  or  from  400  to  500  feet  above  the 
hinmne,  6,  across  the  measures,  at  right  angles  with 
ibctr  dip. 

This  vein  is  known  locally  l^  a  variety  of  names, 
a  the  "Nialih  Diamond,"  "Flowery  Field,"  "Peacock,"  &c.,  and  has 
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been  pxtensively  worked  at  Oak  Hill,  on  the  Weet  Norwegian,  by  the 
writer's  father,  and  others.  When  in  its  best  condition,  it  is  |)roducfiv« 
of  tlie  most  excellent,  prepoBseaaiiig,  and  luetrous  coal,  and  is  appro- 
priately named  the  "  Diamond,"  since  none  of  the  red-ash  coals  have  a 
more  splendid  appearance.  But,  unfortunately,  this  vein  is  not  reliable.  It 
is  subject  to  "faults"  and  irregularities,  and  frequently  changes  suddenly 
fram  the  purest  coal  to  a  dull  mi.xture  of  dirt,  slate,  bone,  and  coal.  These 
faults,  however,  are  not  very  extensive,  and  in  a  large  operation  the  impure 
portions  might  be  left  as  pillars  without  much  loss;  but,  under  present 
circumstances,  mining  on  a.  large  S(.'alc  cannot  be  profitably  condm^tcd  on 
the  red-asb  seams  in  comi>etition  with  the  great  whitc-nsh  beds,  which  are 
miued  witli  much  more  economy.  Small  amounts  of  red-ush  coal  may  find 
a  market  at  reasonable  or  remunerative  prices;  but  large  ({uantities  would 
come  in  opposition  with  the  white-ash  markets.  The  day  has  not  yet 
arrived  when  the  red-ash  veins  can  be  worked  with  profit;  but  it  will  come, 
as  siu'ely  as  the  exliaustion  of  the  Mammoth  at  moderate  "sloping"  dis- 
tances frem  the  surface.  When  deep  shafts  are  necessary  to  reach  the 
Mammoth,  the  red-ash  seams  must  be  [x:netrated;  and  they  will  then  be 
worked  to  some  advantage. 

The  Diamond  is,  we  believe,  invariably  divided  into  two  "benches," 
generally  by  a  soft  "mining,"  which  sometimes,  however,  changes  to  glate 
and  bone.  The  bottom  bench  is  hard,  lustrous,  and  pure,  and  generally 
solid,  with  a  couchoidal  fracture.  Its  thickness  ranges  from  2  to  4  feet. 
The  dividing  portion  is  fram  4  to  10  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  upper 
bench  or  beuclics  from  3  to  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  oftCTi  shelly  and  soft, 
produL-tivo  of  much  waste.  Though  easily  mined,  it  is  not  always  re- 
munerative, on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  refuse,  which  must  be 
handled,  and  M'liich  frequently  is  muie  than  can  be  stowed  away  in  the  ei- 
cavateJ  portions  of  the  mine. 

TUE  Bia  TR.'ICT. 
Figure  87  does  not  represent  the  Big  Tracy  in  i 
best  condition,  but  we  think  it  about  the  mean,  or  ^ 
a\'erage  illustration  of  ita  character.  Wc  have  attcmpl 
to  project  all  the  sections  of  coal-strata  on  a  scale  i^ 
onc-tcntii  of  an  inch  to  a  foot;  and  this  scale  \ 
approximate  the?  actual  thickness.  But  we  have  gii^ 
the  figures  in  all  cases;  though  our  artist,  who  is  usw 
very  correct,  has  not  ahvays  put  the  distlngruishia 
marks  to  denote  feet  from  inches.  A  tlol  aft*r  i 
figure  should  denote  feet,  and  before  it  inches,  Witli 
this  explanation  the  reader  will  be  able  to  detect  the 
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The  Big  Tracy,  or  K,  ranges  from  8  to  12  feet  in  thickness,  and  lies  fi^m 
200  to  250  feet  above  the  Diamond,  or  J;  but  between  them  there  are  two 
or  three  veins  approaching  the  workable  sizes,  and  among  these  is  the 
"Clinton/'  which  ranges  from  2  to  3  feet  in  thickness. 

We  have  represented  this  bed  as  divided  or  streaked  with  several  benches 
tt  bone,  and  accompanied  with  a  soft  stratum  or  mining  as  a  base;  bat  this 
emdition  is  changeable,  and  the  vein  is  frequently  found  almost  pure,  or 
vith  bnt  small  strings  of  bone;  when  the  bone  is  wanting,  some  of  the 
opper  benches  are  generally  soft  and  shelly,  and  productive  of  much  waste 
in  mining  and  the  preparation  for  market. 

This  bed  is  also  liable  to  "faults;"  and  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
irea  occnpied  by  its  strata  will  be  found  unproductive.  The  general  form 
:  of /oufi  or  imperfection  developed  by  the  workings  on  this  bed  is  a,  tend- 
I  acj  to  cramble  or  waste.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  scam,  under 
ndi  circomstances,  cannot  be  mode  avaiktblc.  "  Dirt-&ults,"  as  roprc- 
MDted  in  fignres  111  and  112,  are  frequent  in  all  the  red-ash  coal-beds; 
iriiile  rock-&ultB,  as  illustrated  in  figures  108  and  110,  are  more  frequent 
in  the  white-ash  beds. 

It  may  be  noticed,  by  an  inspection  of  the  transverse  section  across  the 
fidd  at  Potteville,  and  the  several  vertical  sections  taken  in  various  parts 
{£  the  anthracite  r^ions,  that  K  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  this  ter- 
ritory. (See  figure  74.)  It  is  only  found  in  the  first  four  basins  in  the 
Sdiaylkill  district,  and  does  not  extend  to  Tamaqua  or  Tremont;  wliilc  it 
B  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  fields,  except,  it  may  be,  in  some  portions 
of  the  Shamokin  r^on. 

THE  LITTLE  TRACT. 

The  Little  Tracy  is  a  solid  bed  of  excellent  coal.  It  ia  seldom  &ulty  or 
impure,  but  it  varies  considerably  in  size,  ranging  gene- 
lally  between  3  and  4  feet,  but  sometimes  depreciates  to 
I  12  inches,  and  has  been  known  to  exceed  6  feet  in 
diiduiess.  This  coal,  when  the  acam  is  in  good  condi- 
tion, presents  an  admirable  appearance,  and  as  a  fuel 
fcr  grates  or  household  purposes  cannot  bo  excelled. 

The  vein  is  worked  with  much  economy  when  in  its 
■fenge  size,  considering  its  diameter,  and  produces  bat 
&tle  waste,  and,  except  a  single  bone  which  accompanies 
^  coal,  there  is  no  impurity ;  and  this  bone,  owing  to  its  solidity,  is  easily 
^arated  from  the  coal  without  injuring  its  marketable  qualities. 

A  stratum  of  "mining"  generally  underlies  the  coal-bed  as  a  base.  It  u 
Uoally  soft  dirt,  and  presents  an  advant^e  to  the  miner  for  the  purjwse 
of  "undermining"  the  coal;  that  is,  the  miner  digs  out  this  soft  stratum 
fion  tmder  the  ooal,  md  thus  leaves  it  without  support  except  by  its  con- 
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Dection  with  the  seam  at  the  edges.  This  undermining  process,  therefore, 
enables  the  miner  to  break  down  the  coal  with  powder  or  wedges  with 
much  more  facility  than  it  can  be  ohtained  when  solid.  It  is  thus  we  call 
these  soil  Btrota  "mining,"  because  in  thorn  the  miner  "undermines"  the 
coal  in  the  antliracite  mines  whenever  available:  they  frequently  occur 
in  the  upper  red-ash  scama,  but  seldom  in  the  white-a^h.  In  the  latter 
the  "  blasting"  process  with  powder  is  exclusively  made  use  of. 

Bituminous  coal-seams  seldom  contain  any  softer  stratum  than  the  coal 
itself.  Frequently,  bands  of  slate  traverse  the  coal ;  but  these  are  generally 
harder  than  the  coal,  and,  consequently,  are  not  available  as  mining.  The 
miners  usually  cut  out  the  lower  portion  of  the  seam  in  the  bituminous 
coals,  not  only  with  more  labor  than  is  required  in  digging  out  our  soft 
strata  of  mining,  but  also  with  much  waste  of  otherwise  marketable  coal. 
But  this  mining  process  is  the  most  available  one  known,  and  is  invariably 
made  use  of  in  the  English  mines,  and  in  all  bituminous  regions  where 
the  mining  of  coal  is  conducted  systematical ly  and  economically. 

There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  relative  sizes  of  L  and  I;  but  there 
is  considerable  difference  in  the  economy  of  working  the  two  seams,  as  1 
contJiins  no  "  mining"  stratum,  and  the  coal  is  therefore  "  blasted"  from  the 
mVid  with  powder,  without  the  great  advantage  of  being  undermined,  a 

The  Little  Tracy,  or  L,  is  sometimes  known  ! 
from  the  great  purity  and  lustre  of  its  coal.   It  is  also  known  as  the  "yard 
Mai,"  from  its  size,  "ilason's,"  "Rabbit-hole,"  "Charley  Potts,"  "Rad-   " 
cliffs,"  "  Palmer,"  &c.     Its  position  is  from  50  to  100  feet  over  the  Big  ^ 
Tracy,  K,  and  150  below  the  Gate,  or  M,  * 


Thifl  is  the  upper  reliable  seam  m  the  anthracite  regions,  and  is  perhaps  •- 

the  most  valuable  of  the  strictly  red-ash  veins  above  the 
^^^^^    Primrose.     It  is  (Extensively  worked,  and  has  been  mined  * 
^P^^^^H    to  a  great  depth  at  several  distinct  and  distant  localities, —  ' 

^^^^H    for  instance,  at  the  York  Farm,  by  George  H.  Potts;  ai   ~ 
Q   ^hI^^I    ^^  ^^'^  Salem  collier^',  near  Port  Carbon;  at  the  Novelty 
^HU^H    colliery,  below  New  Philadelphia,  and  several  other  points, 
a^^SHn    — and  has  generally  been  found  consistent,  uniform,  and.   ' 
^^H^H    less  troubled  with  faults  than  most  of  the  red-aah  beds  of 
^^^^^^H    an  earlier  formation, — a  singularity  that  we  can  acarcel/  *■ 
^^^^^^^    account  for  except   by  the  theory  of  "gradual   dcprcs-*" 
sion."  = 

This  seam  ranges  from  4  to  16  feet  in  thickness;  but  its  usual  and  best  — 
condition  is  from  5  to  10  feet.     Th«  south  dips,  though  more  consistent  i^jj 
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nxe,  are  generally  the  smallest  in  diameter ;  while  the  north  dips  are  usually 
of  greater  dimensions^  but  generally  not  so  reliable  or  regular.  A  singular 
fieatiire  of  this  seam  is  the  fact  that  a  north  dip  is  seldom  found  on  the 
rarfiu!e  or  at  its  outcrops.  This  feature,  however,  to  a  limited  extent^ 
prevails  with  the  veins  immediately  below  it,  and  to  the  same  extent  to 
the  one  above  it.  This  is  readily  explained  by  referring  to  figure  74,  where 
it  may  be  noticed  that  all  the  north  dips  incline  at  first  to  the  south  in  the 
first  basin;  and  this  feature  governs  the  upper  seams  to  a  greater  extent 
than  oar  section  represents,  even  in  the  third  and  fourth  basins.  In  fact, 
nearly  all  the  north  dips  in  the  Pottsville  district  are  either  inverted  or 
perpendicular:  consequently,  the  outcrops  of  nearly  all  the  seams  would 
ippear  as  if  they  were  dipping  to  the  south;  and  this  feature  originally,  or 
when  this  field  was  first  developed,  was  a  great  mystery  to  geologists  and 
miners.  Those  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  geology  supposed  that  we 
had  as  many  distinct  seams  as  we  had  outcrops,  and  that  instead  of  14 
workable  beds  we  had  140  or  more.  Whether  they  all  united  in  a  great 
mass  below,  terminated  in  needle-points,  cut  each  other  ofi*,  or  dipped 
onder  the  Sharp  Mountain  and  came  up  in  some  other  unknown  country, 
were  debatable  questions  which  were  often  argued,  but  we  believe  never 
flstis&ctorily  settled  or  concluded. 

We  believe  that  M  was  first  worked  at  Centrcville,  under  the  name  of 
the  ''Sphon,''  and  subsequently  at  Pottsville,  in  the  Grate  ridge,  under  the 
name  of  the  Grate ;  at  the  Salem  colliery,  near  Port  Carbon,  as  the  Salem ; 
at  the  Delaware  mines,  as  the  Peach  Mountain ;  and  at  the  Mill  Creek 
colliery,  as  the  Lewis.  At  each  of  these  points  this  vein  was  worked  in 
different  basins  and  on  different  dips,  and  under  different  names  as  distinct 
seams.  Even  now  many  of  our  old  and  intelligent  miners  arc  slow  to 
credit  the  &ct.  To  them  it  seems  inconsistent  that  the  Gate  and  Salem 
can  be  the  same  vein,  since  they  both  appear  to  dip  in  the  same  direction 
and  are  apparently  in  the  same  basin.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  intelli- 
gent impression  of  the  inverted  dips  in  our  anthracite  basins  to  the  minds 
of  men  aocnstomed  to  the  uniform  and  gentle  undulations  of  the  English 
ooal-fields;  but  we  hope  our  illustrations  will  convey  the  idea  more 
BoeoeBBfiilly  than  our  simple  descriptions. 

Tbia  feature  of  inverted  dips  has  not  only  mystified  the  formation  in 
the  sonthem  or  deep  basins  below  the  red-ash  seams,  but  has  been  the 
erase  of  much  oonfusion  and  error  in  connection  with  the  Mammoth  in  the 
white-ash  or  northern  basins.  Thus,  the  inverted  dip  of  the  Mammoth  at 
CoakBstle,  as  illustrated  in  figure  76,  gave  rise  to  the  fabulous  Jugular 
bed  which  has  been  the  means  of  draining  the  pockets  of  many.  But  the 
Jognlar  has  never  been  found;  though  some  are  still  driving  tunnels  in 
searcii  of  it.    They  may  be  rewarded   by  the  discovery  of  the  Buck 
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MoiiDtaio,  or  B,  in  a  workable  condition ;  but,  as  the  £imoas  Jagular  is  a 
mjth,  its  believers  will  never  be  rewarded  for  their  faith. 

The  Gate,  or  M,  hae,  of  course,  Less  range  than  the  Tracy,  or  K,  before 
described,  and  probably  does  not  cover  more  than  60  square  miles  of  area 
throughout  the  anthracite  rcgiona.  Its  superficial  area,  however,  is  less 
than  its  real  area,  if  horizontally  stratified,  since  the  basins  in  which  it 
exist  are  contracted  to  less  than  half  their  original  dimensions,  until  the 
veins  are  frequently  "on  end,"  instead  of  being  in  a  naturally  stratified 
ba^in.  At  the  Roads  Shaft  colliery,  near  New  Philadelphia,  M  is  found 
dipping  at  the  rate  of  80°  south,  while  in  the  Sharp  Mountain,  opposite, 
this  bed  is  perpendicular  and  frequently  inverted.  It  is  almost  impossible, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  tell  how  deep  the  basin  may  be,  or  how  wide 
it  origiually  was.  But  this  contraction  docs  nut  take  place  in  shallow 
basins ;  for,  instead  of  being  depressed,  they  are  lifted  by  the  contracting 
forces,  and  we  may  thence  conclude  tliat  all  perpendicular  dips  ha\'iug 
loTig  axes  must  belong  to  deep  ba:sins. 

The  Gate  at  the  Roads  colliery  will  average  10  feet  thick,  with  7  feet 
bottom  bench,  and  a  2  feet  top  bench,  divided  uy  a  foot  or  more  of  slate. 

THE  8ANDR0CK. 

^"''  ^^'  This  is  tha  upper  workable  seam  in  the  anthracite  mea- 

sures; but  it  is  generally  considered  too  small  for  attiinfcion 
at  present,  though  we  believe  it  has  beeu  worked  as  the 
South  Salem.  It  ranges  from  2  to  4  feet,  and  lies  from 
100  to  150  feet  above  the  Salem,  or  M.  N  is  worthy  of 
note  simply  as  the  upper  workable  seam,  but  otherwise  it 
is  insignificant,  and  scarcely  deserves  a  name  and  location 
among  the  many  magnificent  beds  which  we  have  illustrated :  inclusive, 
however,  it  constitutes  the  fifteenth  seam. 

To  all  of  these,  except  A  and  C,  we  have  attached  the  most  popular  name, 
and  have  fre<]uently  given  the  local  *names  as  applied  in  different  districts. 
We  may  here  note  an  omission,  however,  in  ease  of  the  Mammoth,  which 
was  known  generally  during  the  early  development  of  the  Coalcastle  or 
Mine  Hill  basin  as  the  "Daniel,"  after  the  first  operator,  Mr.  Francis 
Daniel,  now  of  Yatcsvillc,  in  the  Mahanoy  valley, 

We  have  given  names  to  the  two  lower  nameless  beds  A  and  C,  as 
Alpha  and  Gamma.  These,  however,  are  unimportant  seams,  and  no  one 
will  be  concerned  about  their  names.  The  liberty  we  have  taken  in  giving 
them  some  definite  title  is  simply  for  convenience. 

The  nanies  and  thickness  of  the  respective  scams  as  we  have  now  classi- 
u  the  Fottsville  district,  we  give  in  the  accompanying  table. 
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A 
B 
C 
D 

E 

F 

6 

H 

I 

J 

K 

h 

M 

K 


Alplia 

Back  Moontaizi. 

Gamma 

Skidmore 

Mammoth 

Holmes 

Primrose.... 

Orchard 

Little  Orchard.. 
Diamond......... 

Tracy 

Little  Tracy 

Gate 

Sandrock 

Total 


Thickneit  of 

ThickDMt  of 

Seanu. 

MeMures. 

■ 

1 

• 

a 

i 

• 

1 

d 
3 

Ft. 

Ft 

Ft 

Ft 

4 

1 

50 

10 

80 

6 

76 

86 

8 

2 

160 

40 

12 

4 

160 

40 

76 

12 

100 

22 

6 

8 

800 

41 

16 

6 

X^ 

44 

8 

4 

150 

92 

4 

2 

100 

21 

10 
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800 

86 

12 

6 

250 

150— 

4 

2 

100 

50 

16 

6 

200 

150 

4 

2 

150 

100 

205 

60 

2175 

820 

The  ayerage  thickness  of  both  seams 
and  measures  is  given  in  figure  74, 
or  the  PottsTille  section. 


The  minimum  column  to  this  point 
is  taken  from  the  Scranton  section ; 
below  this,  from  the  Pottsville. 

Alpha  is  the  lowest  and  the  Sand- 
rock  is  the  highest  seam. 


Thns  the  minimum  thickness  of  the  coal-seams  would  be  about  60  feet, 
the  ayerage  thickness  123,  as  given  in  figure  74|  and  the  maximum  205 
feet.  The  thickness  of  the  measures  would  stand  thus,  inclusive  of  the 
ooal: — minimum^  880;  average,  1750;  maximum,  2380.  These  figures 
merely  represent  the  distances  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  coal-seam,  or 
from.  A  to  N.  The  unproductive  measures  above  N  may  vary  from  300 
to  1000  feet,  according  to  location  and  situation. 


8WATARA  DISTRICT. 


In  proceeding  westward,  we  shall  briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  chief  or  dis- 
tingoishing  formations,  and  shall  not  reiterate  that  which  we  have  already 
stated  concerning  the  seams  and  their  peculiarities,  since  there  is  a  general 
sameness  of  the  measures  from  Pottsville  to  Tremont,  and  the  number  of 
hteans  there  is,  perhaps,  not  less  than  between  the  Mine  Hill  and  the  Sharp 


Fio.  91. 


TRANSVERSE  SECTION  AT  SWATARA. 


Mountain,  as  figure  91  partially  illustrates.  Three  basins  are  represented, 
looking  west.  The  right  of  the  view  is  along  the  line  of  the  Mine  Hill 
nmge,  and  the  two  northern  basins  may  be  considered  as  in  it.    To  the 
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south  of  these  there  are  three  basins,  part  of  one  only  being  represented 
which  divides  this  portion  of  the  tield  into  five  basins. 

The  first  basin,  eounting  from  the  south,  or  tlie  Sharp  Mountain,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Pottsville  axia;  and  it  is  probable  tliat  the  remaining 
basins  are  parallel  axes,  starting  out  from  the  same  point,  though  subject 
to  many  changes  and  modifications  between  the  points,  such  as  the  "  shift- 
ing" of  the  anticlinals  from  right  to  left,  and  vic^  verad,  and  the  elevation 
and  depression  of  the  synclinals,  as  explained  in  the  case  of  the  first  basin, 
south  of  the  Mine  Hill.  Beyond  this  point  the  axes  divide,  the  north 
antielinals  turning  northwest,  the  eoutii  axes  pursuing  their  course  with- 
out much  change.  This  deflection  soon  accomplishes  a  divislou  of  the 
field,  and  forms  the  north  and  south  forks,  formerly  described. 

The  first  basin  south  of  the  Mine  Hill,  which  we  partially  represent  in 
figure  91,  continues  into  and  throughout  the  Lykens  Valley,  or  North 
Fork ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  second  or  middle  basin.  But  at 
or  near  this  point  a  new  basin  commences,  wliich  widens  and  undulates  in 
minor  rolls  westward,  until  it  terminates  in  a  short  point  between  the  forks. 
The  south  basin,  as  already  observe^!,  forma  the  South  or  Dauphin  Fork, 
which  ia  a  single  basin ;  white  the  north  is  a  double  basin,  as  intimated  by 
a  coutinuation  of  the  two  basins  before  mentioned.  A  third  basin  is,  how- 
ever, developed  at  Bear  Gap;  but  where  this  commences  we  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain. 

The  two  small  north  basins,  containing  the  "seven-foot"  as  the  uppCT 
seam,  terminate  a  short  distance  west  of  Swatara  Falls.  The  veins  are 
here  found  in  their  places  uniformly,  as  shown  by  the  letters;  but  we  are 
not  informed  whether  all  the  lower  beds  have  been  developed.  Col. 
D.  Percy  Brown,  who  furnished  the  data  for  this  section,  had  not  made 
any  developments  below  the  Skidmore,  We  are  informed,  however,  that  B 
exists  a  short  distance  to  the  east,  at  the  Forcstvillc  mines,  and  there- 
fore assume  that  it  must  exist  here.  A  clear  statement  is  given  of  the  seams 
from  D  to  J. 

The  Skidmore  is  here  6  feet  thick,  and  lies  about  50  feet  below  the 
Mammoth.  The  Mammoth  itself  is  divided  by  45  feet  of  slate  and  sand- 
stone,— the  lower  l>ed  being  6  feet  tlirck,  and  the  upper  bed  16  feet;  while 
its  satellite,  the  "seven-foot,"  is  40  feet  above  the  up[>er  bed,  and  is  about 
seven  feet  in  thickness.  The  Holmes  and  Primrose,  or  F  and  G,  are  in 
their  proper  positions;  the  Primrose  being  145  yards  in  horizontal  distance 
across  the  meaauTes — which  dip  at  45° — from  the  lower  bed  of  E,  or  the 
Mammoth. 

The  Orchards  H  and  L,  and  the  Diamond  J,  are  found  "in  place" 
above  G;  but  these  appear  to  be  the  highest  seams  iu  this  basin.  The  two 
southern  basins  probably  contain  the  Tracys,  or  K  and  L,  at  this  point,  u 
the  highest  beds  of  workable  coal. 
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A  gradual  tbinning  process  appears  to  take  place  in  tlie  seams  south  of 
Pottsville,  while  the  Mammoth  permauently  divides,  and  forms  three  distinct 
seams.  At  Tamaqua,  and  east  of  that  point,  the  seven-feet  seam  does  not 
make  its  appearance;  but  a  short  distance  west  a  thin  seam  starts  off  from 
the  Mammoth  and  forms  an  independent  bed,  which  never  again  unites 
with  the  Mammoth.  At  Mount  Laffee  another  split  of  the  Mammoth  tikes 
place,  which  widens  in  its  westward  course  until,  at  Swatara,  as  we  have 
just  mentioned,  they  are  45  feet  apart.  Thus  this  great  bed  forms  three 
separate  and  distinct  seams  as  it  goes  west ;  and  these  undoubtedly  continue 
through  the  Western  bituminous  coal-fields.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  both  C  and  D  depreciate  westward,  as  all  our  sections  indicate,  and 
that  they  are  small  and  insignificant  seams  at  Broad  Top,  and  perhai)s 
obsolete  in  some  of  the  Western  fields;  and  we  have,  likewise,  evidence 
that  B  divides  in  the  same  manner  as  E,  and  forms  two  distinct  seams  in 
its  westward  course, — which,  we  think,  can  be  distinctly  recognized  in  many 
parts  of  the  bituminous  regions.  It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  all  the 
lower  seams  in  the  Allegliany  coal-fields  exist  in  pairs,  or  double  beds, — 
which  sustains  ou^  theory  that  the  Mammoth  and  all  the  white-ash  coals, 
strictly  speaking,  of  the  anthracite  regions  lie  below  the  Mahanoy  sand- 
stone, and  the  barren  measures  of  the  Western  coal-fields.  The  Twin 
seams  of  Kentucky  are  on  the  same  horizon  with  B  here,  which  is  always, 
or  with  rare  exceptions,  a  twin  seam. 

The  same  comparison  or  analogy  holds  good  in  the  Middle  anthracite 
region,  taking  the  Lehigh  basins  as  the  eastern  starting-point,  where  the 
Mammoth  is  a  single  bed  of  from  25  to  35  feet  in  thickness;  but  in  the 
Uahanoy  region  it  throws  off  the  "  seven-feet," — ^at  first  small,  but  increasing 
westward  to  a  maximum  of  10  feet.  Westward  of  the  Locust  dividing 
ridge  the  Mammoth  again  divides  and  forms  the  "Twin  veins,"  at  first 
with  only  a  few  feet  of  dividing  slate;  but  before  it  reaches  the  western 
termination  of  the  Shamokin  region,  at  Trevorton,  those  seams  are  divided 
by  a  hundred  feet  or  more  of  measures,  and  are  considered  as  distinct 
seams. 

In  the  Wyoming  region  we  do  not  recognize  the  Mammoth  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  region.  It  does  not  exist  But  there,  as  here,  the 
seams  divide,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nanticoke,  and  form  separate  beds  from 
that  point  westward. 

In  the  Broad  Top  r^ion,  which  lies  almost  in  a  direct  west  course  from 
tibe  Wyoming  field,  we  cannot  recognize  the  Mammoth,  or  reconcile  the 
seams  to  our  central  formations  in  the  anthracite  regions ;  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  if  we  take  our  western  divisions  as  a  guide,  and  seek  only  for  the 
hrger  seams,  since  the  smaller  ones  depreciate  to  mere  leaders  or  streaks, 
and  eventually  disappear  entirely.  But  in  the  Broad  Top  field  we  find  the 
representation  of  every  seam  which  we  find  here,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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"  ficven-icet,"  wliifli,  however,  entirely  disappoare  before  reacliing  the 
western  end  of  the  anthracite  Gelds  in  tlio  Middle  eoal-field,  and  does  not 
appear  in  the  iforthern,  or  Wyoming,  field. 


11 


SeettoH  of  Broad  Top  Mea»ure. 


Mahanoj  sandBtonc,  &c 150 

Coal,  K,  Mammoth  or  Freoport 5 

Slates,  &c 60 

(.'oal,  E,  Mammoth  or  Freeport....  t 

Slates,  &o 30 

Ironore 1 

Coal,D 1 

Slates,  &o 50 

Coal,C 1 

Sliites,  &o 10 


Coal,  B,  Enck  Mountain 

Slates,  saDdstones,  &c 

Ooal,  Leader 

Slates,  &c 

Coal,  B,  Buck  Mouutaiii  or  Lower 

Bed 

SuodstonOB,  slates,  &,o 


A... 


Coai 

Slatea,&c 30 

Conglomerate 101) 


NORTH,   OR   LTEES8  VALLET,   FORK. 

Passing  west  of  Tremont  and  entering  the  basin  of  the  North  Fork,  or 
Bear  Valley,  we  aoon  lose  all  traces  of  the  upper  or  red-ash  tseams;  and 
the  lower,  or  white-aah,  also  b^rminate  with  tlio  measures  in  wliich  they 
exist,  as  they  successively  rise  to  tlic  surface.  As  we  have  stated,  all  om 
coal-fields  exist  aa  long,  narrow  troughs,  with  their  extremities  rising,  like 
the  ends  of  a  canoe,  to  a  point  at  the  surface,  as  plainly  illustrated  ia 
figure  22,  representing  the  east-and-west  undulations  of  the  Wyoming 
basins.  While  the  central  portions  of  the  field  contain  15  seams,  the  ei- 
tremities  contain  but  one;  and  while  the  lowest  bed  at  Pottsville  may  bo 
3000  feet  deep,  the  lowest  on  the  end  of  Short  Mountain,  west  of  Wicon- 
isco,  may  not  be  over  20  to  30  feet. 

The  Gate  vein,  M,  may  be  near  the  surface  east  of  New  Philadelphia 
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half  the  length  of  the  field;  and  between  these  points  and  the  extremities 
all  the  underlying  seams  come  to  day,  or  outcrop.  This  may  be  illustrated 
more  clearly  by  the  small  diagram,  figure  92.  The  practical — those 
fiuniliar  with  ,our  coal  formations — will  not  require  the  aid  of  this  figure 
to  comprehend  our  description;  but  there  are  many  who  will  require  the  aid 
of  this  plan,  whicji  shows  very  plainly  why  there  are  more  coal-seams  in 
the  centre  than  at  the  extremities  of  the  basins. 

This  illustration  does  not  merely  represent  the  outcrops  of  the  seams 
in  the  north  or  Lykens  Valley  arm  of  the  Southern  coal-field,  but  is  a 
general  plan  of  the  terminations  and  outcrops  of  the  coal-seams  in  each 
basin.  We  have  not  given  the  parallel  basins  in  each  field  as  they  exist 
side  by  side.  It  would  be  a  mere  repetition,  and  would  tend  to  confuse 
rather  than  to  instruct.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  position  and  outcrops  of  the  respective  basins  in  the  First,  or 
Southern,  coal-field,  for  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  construct  one. 
In  fBct,  we  know  it  to  be  impossible  under  present  developments.  An 
ideal  plan  might  be  constructed,  representing  the  general  features  and 
groups  of  the  Southern  basins;  but  it  would  only  be  understood  by  those 
practically  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  anthracite  formations. 
We  may,  however,  convey  a  fiunt  impression  by  comparing  the  basins  in 
the  First,  or  Southern,  anthracite  field  to  a  fieet  of  Indian  canoes  laid  side 
by  side  in  a  narrow  stream.  But  some  of  these  canoes  should  be  very  long 
and  narrow,  and  others  very  short  and  comparatively  wide;  and,  to  complete 
the  oomparison,  while  they  should  lie  seven  or  eight  abreast  in  the  centre, 
two  should  -lie  at  the  west  end  of  the  fleet,  wide  asunder,  and  only  one  at 
the  east  end. 

The  proportions  in  figure  92  are  not  correctly  drawn,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  represent  the  formation  on  a  natural  or  uniform  scale.  While 
the  basin  thus  represented  is  not  less  than  70  miles  long,  it  is  only  from  a 
half-mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth, — taking  the  first  basin  of  the  first  coal- 
field for  instance, — and  only  3000  feet  deep,  assuming  their  centres  to  be 
from  0  to  0  in  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville. 

We  have  thus,  perhaps,  digressed  from  the  subject  under  discussion,  but 
bave,  we  hope,  conveyed  a  good  idea  of  the  general  character  of  those 
terminating  basins;  and  we  shall  not  be  required  to  state  further  why  there 
are  only  two  or  three  workable  seams  at  Wiconisco  and  fifteen  at  Potts- 
ville. 

The  Bear  Valley  seems  to  be  a  double  basin,  but  in  reality  the  measures 
contain  three  basins;  they  are  not,  however,  all  in  Bear  Valley.  In  fact, 
in  Bear  Gap,  at  Wiconisco,  only  one  basin  is  shown  in  the  valley;  while 
the  other  two  basins  are,  in  a  manner,  under  the  mountains, — the  south 
basin  being  under  the  southern  base  of  Big  Lick  Mountain,  and  the 
northern  basin  being  at  or  near  the  north  base  of  Short  Mountain. 
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We  are  aware  the  miners  of  Wiconisco  think  differently,  and  are  under 
the  impression  that  their  coal-seams  are  below  flic  coiuflomcraU,  forming  a 
eingle  basin  from  north  to  south  under  the  valley  and  under  both  moun- 
tains. But,  if  such  ia  tlie  case,  all  we  have  written  is  wrong,  all  our  geology 
16  at  fault,  and  science  has  blundered  seriously  in  the  anthracite  regions. 

Any  one  familiar  with  our  inverted  dips  and  the  pccnlLirities  of  the 
Shenandoah  City,  Coalcastle,  Sharp  Mountain,  and  other  local  irregnlari- 
tics,  will  comprehend  at  a  glance  the  Wicouisco  formation.  There  is  no 
place,  however,  in  the  anthracite  coal-regions  so  perplexing  as  this  to  the 
mere  local  observer:  themoreheinvestigates,  the  more  will  he  be  perplexed 
and  mystified. 

We  have  attempted  to  give  an  illustration  in  figure  93;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  convey  a  good  impression  of  this  singularly-contorted  strata  by 
word  or  design.  If  we  are  correct, — and  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  if,  for  no  other  explanation  is  available, — the  strata  here  are  more 
inverted  than  at  any  other  locality  in  the  anthracite  regions,  and  much  like 
some  of  the  inverted  dips  of  the  Blue  Ridge  formations  in  Virginia,  or  tlw 
gneissic  strata  at  many  points  along  the  Atlantic  slopes. 


I 


'We  do  not  pretend  to  gi\e  an  exact  delineation  in  figure  *)3  nor  13  it 
drawn  to  a  correct  and  unif  rm  scale  but  we  beliLve  it  to  be  generallv  a 
fiiir  section  across  the  coal  formations  of  the  ^o^th  F  rk  at  Bear  Gap 

We  would,  however  call  attention  to  one  trror,  which  has  escaped  our 
notice  until  too  late  to  remedy  it  The  red  shale  ought  to  be  represented 
between  the  conglomerates  of  the  north  and  middle  basins  where  the 
thickness  of  this  rock  is  m  consequence  of  this  omitsion  much  greater  in 
appearance  than  it  really  is  ^e  may  also  state  that  the  line=<  dravvn  near 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  south  of  the  mid  He  basin,  should  represent  con  ' 
glomerate.  With  this  explanation,  the  formation  justifies,  and  the  whole  " 
will  appear  jjlain.  « 

This  arm  of  the  coal-field  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  wide  and  ^ 
rather  shallow  formation,  containing  throe  distinct  basins:  the  middle  one  C 
being  smaller  and  much  shallower  than  the  outside  basins.  The  proctwB  St 
of  contraction,  while  it  forced  those  basins  closer  together  and  elevated  1)0 
their  edges,  did  not  depress  their  centres,  but,  on  the  contrarj-,  elevated  tbfi^T 
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whole  mass,  and,  of  course,  affected  the  middle  basin  less  than  the  deeper 
and  longer  outside  basins. 

Hie  mines  at  Wiconisco  are  not  deep;  though  we  believe  one  slope  is  600 
feet  long.  Our  notes  say  300  feet;  but  our  impression  is  that  one  of  the 
slopes  is  of  the  above  length,  on  an  angle  of  about  25®.  How  far  it  may 
be  to  the  bottom  of  this,  the  south  or  left-hand  basin,  we  cannot  say,  but 
presume  it  cannot  be  less  than  1500  feet.  The  miners  and  engineers  of  this 
place  believe  it  to  extend  under  the  entire  section,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line.  There  are  three  seams  in  those  basins,  but  only  two  are  considered 
workable:  their  dimensions  are  respectively  5  and  11  feet.  The  coal  is 
Ttd-ofhy — ^which  proves  them  to  be  the  lower  beds ;  and  we  doubt  not  both 
bdong  to  B,  or  the  Buck  Mountain  bed,  in  its  divided  condition.  This 
scam  is  always  a  red-ash  in  ^'le  anthracite  regions,  ana,  we  understand, 
fometimes  also  in  the  bituminous  fields;  while  the  seams  above  B  and 
below  G  are  white-ash,  and  all  above  G,  and  sometimes  inclusive  of  G,  are 
red-ash, — or  there  are  10  red-ash  seams  and  only  5  white-ash  beds;  but, 
nevertheless,  there  is  perhaps  more  white-ash  than  red-ash  coal,  on  account 
of  the  greater  thickness  of  the  Mammoth  and  the  greater  extent  of  the 
whitewash  than  the  red-ash  area,  as  may  be  noticed  in  figure  92,  excepting 
the  lower  red-ash  seams  B  and  A,  which  occupy  still  larger  areas* 


THE  SOUTH,  OR  DAUPHIN,  FORK. 

This  fork,  or  arm,  of  the  Southern  coal-field  is  a  long,  deep,  narrow, 
and  single  basin,  being  a  continuation  of  the  First,  or  Pottsville,  basin, 
parallel  with  the  Sharp  Mountain,  which  forms  its  southern  margin.  The 
peculiarities  of  this  basin,  as  we  noticed  them  in  the  Pottsville  district  and 
as  illustrated  in  figure  74,  pursue  it  to  the  end 

FiQ.  94. 


SECTION  AT  BLACK  SPRINQ  GAP  ACROSS  THE  DAUPHIN  FORK. 

Figure  94  is  from  R.  C.  Taylor's  Statistics  of  Coal,  and  represents  a 
flection  from  the  Sharp  Mountain  on  the  left,  to  the  fourth,  or  Red  Moun- 
tain on  the  right.  Mr.  Taylor  was  quite  familiar  with  this  portion  of  the 
coal-field.  He  spent  much  time,  under  the  Dauphin  &  Susquehanna 
Coal  Company,  in  its  investigation.  We  differ  very  much  from  Taylor  in 
our  sections  generally,  simply  because  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  late 
developments.  He  wrote  at  an  early  day,  without  the  light  we  now  have, 
and  w6  can  only  express  our  surprise  and  admiration  at  his  general  cor- 
rectoeea.    In  the  present  instance  there  is  little  to  add,  with  the  exception 
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of  late  developments  in  tunnelling  across  the  basin,  in  which  the  company 
have  discovered  several  seama  not  laid  down  in  section  94. 

We  find  here  no  deviation  from  the  general  order  of  the  seams,  except 
that  the  lower  beds  are  split;  the  Buck  Mountain,  or  B,  forms  two,  and 
the  Mammoth  forms  two,  or  perhaps  three.  But,  as  before  mentioned, 
tliere  are  more  seams  developed  since  the  late  Mr.  Taylor  formed  the  fore- 
going section,  and  twelve  scams  are  now  proved,  which  will  include  the 
measures  from  A  to  G  or  H,  But  in  all  probability  Gf  is  the  highest 
workable  seam,  and  is  cut  in  the  Yellow  Spring  tunnel  at  its  lowest  or 
synclinal  axis,  where  the  seam  stands  like  a  V,  and  is  cut  through  its  base, 
which  is  40  feet  thick.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that,  if  the  measures 
hold  their  average  thickness,  the  depth  of  the  basin  is  between  700  and 
800  feet  below  the  level  of  this  tunnel, 

We  have  before  noticed  the  change  from  anthracite  to  bituminous  coal 
in  those  fields;  but  no  definite  point  has  been  fixed  where  the  cliange  com- 
mences. It  has  been  often  said  that  the  anthracite  coals  depreciate  in 
hardness  from  the  Lehigh  westward;  but,  though  we  have  paid  more 
attention  to  this  matter  than  any  one  else,  it  has  not  appeared  perceptible  : 
to  us.  We  find  the  white-ash  coals  of  the  Pottsville  district  as  hard, 
dense,  and  firm  aa  those  of  the  L.ehigh,  and  there  is  little  perceptible 
change  this  side  of  Swatara.  We  do  not  find  the  tendency  to  change  fiJly 
developed  until  we  reach  the  forks  of  the  basin,  and  in  these  it  is  marked 
and  rapid,  and  the  western  half  of  the  Dauphin  Fork  is  a  full  semi-bitn 
minous;  while  the  Short  Mountain  coals  may  be  termed  a  semi-anthratntfl 
or  a  grade  between. 

There  is  no  cpmparison  to  be  made  between  the  eastern  coals  and  i 
red-ash  of  the  central  portions  of  the  field,  because  these  seams  do  i 
exist  at  either  its  eastern  or  western  end,  and  all  the  red-aah  coals  tl 
may  be  found  at  these  extremities  belong  to  the  lower  red-ash  beda,-^ 
generally  A  and  B. 

The  red-ash  seams  produce  much  soft  and  crumbling  coal,  and  the  c 
sequence  has  been  tliat  all  the  coals  of  the  central  portions  of  the  field  hail 
been  pronounced  depreciated  in  hardness;   while,  on   the  contrary,  i 
white-aah  coals  of  the  Mammoth  are  as  hard,  dense,  and  solid  at  the  h 
of  the  Mine  Hill  as  the  Locust  Motintain. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  we  may  speculate  on  the  probable  brc 
originally  of  tlie  Southern  coal-field,  or  liow  much  it  has  been  contra 
If  we  calculate  the  depth  of  the  basins,  their  present  angles,  and  probable  ^ 
ancient  undulations,  we  will  find  in  nearly  all  cases  a  contraction  of  nearly, 
if  not  fully,  one-half:  therefore,  where  the  Southern  coal-field  is  now  5 
miles  wide,  it  was,  in  all  probability,  originally  10  miles  wide.     But  this 
rule  will  not  hold  good  in  any  but  the  First  coal-field  generally,  and  ti»  i 
Malianoy  portion  of  the  Middle  coal-field.  "  ~ 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

BBOAD  MOUNTAIN  BASINS,  ETC.  ETC. 

Chiraeter  of  the  Broad  Mountain  Basin — Minor  Rolls — Transrerse  Section  of  the  Basin — 
Vertical  Section — Mammoth  Bed — Formation  of  Coal — Depth  of  Coal-Basins — Statements 
or  Propositions  in  regard  to  the  Formation  of  Coal — Skidmore — Gamma — Buck  Moun- 
tain— The  Lower  Coal-Beds — Identity  of  the  Coal-Seams — Vertical  Sections  compared — 
Tracing  the  Coal-Beds  to  the  Bituminous  Fields — Sullivan  County  Formations — Produc- 
tion of  the  First  Coal-Field. 

We  have  now  briefly  described  and  illustrated  the  prominent  anthracite 
ooal-fields  and  their  principal  basins;  and  though  we  have  not  attempted  to 
tnoe  their  axes,  since  we  believe  it  to  be  impracticable^  we  have  given  a 
oancise  and  practical  illustration  of  each  important  division  and  district  as 
fidthfhlly  and  correctly  as  present  developments  will  admit  of;  and  we 
hope  our  readers  will  find  instruction  and  pleasure  in  the  details. 

We  have  not  written  merely  for  one  class  of  readers^  and  liave,  therefore, 
ivoided  scientific  and  technical  phrases  where  plain^  common  words  would 
beat  express  the  meaning,  so  as  to  be  imderstood  by  the  general  reader. 
We  know  it  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  explain  to  the  unprofessional,  and 
those  not  fiimiliar  with  geology,  the  intricate  and  irregular  formations  of 
the  anthracite  coal  measures,  which  are  so  much  distorted  and  changed 
frcHn  their  normal  conditions,  or  the  original  positions  in  which  geology 
teaches  us  they  must  have  been  formed.  But  when  such  descriptions  and 
explanations  are  clothed  in  professional  terms,  and  when  technical  and 
scientific  names  are  given  to  local  phenomena,  or  arbitrary  specialties  and 
nomenclatures  are  made  use  of,  such  accounts  become  unintelligible  to  the 
ordinary  reader,  and  are  only  comprehensible  to  the  professional  man  or 
the  student. 

The  little  coal-basin  which  we  have  now  before  us  for  examination  is 
the  most  simple  and  plain  and  yet  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  anthracite 
fiirmations,  and  will  justify  a  more  than  ordinary  description.  It  illus- 
trates, we  think,  the  phenomena  of  the  anthracite  coal  formations  more 
fbllj  than  any  other  basin,  and  exists  as  nearly  in  its  normal  or  original 
emdition  as  any  cotemporary  basin  of  the  anthracite  group. 

It  does  not  properly  belong  to  any  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  anthra- 
cite fields,  bat  is  a  distinct  and  separate  basin,  though  it  connects,  in  a 
omiiner,  the  First  with  the  Middle  coal-field  by  the  high,  undulating  plateau 
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of  conglomerate,  known  as  the  Broad  Mountain,  wliich  rises  from  beneath 
the  Mine  Hill  basin,  forms  the  Twin  crests  of  the  Broad  Mountain,  with 
the  Broad  Monntain  basin  betweea  them,  and  then  descends  into  the 
Mahanoy  Valley  beneath  the  coal  measnres  of  the  Middle  coal-field. 

Owing  to  the  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  the  Broad  Mountain,  and 
perhaps  its  original  elevation  above  the  Schuylkill  and  Mahanoy  Valleys, 
this  portion  of  the  anthracite  formations  has  been  raised  by  the  forces  which 
contracted  and  depressed  the  flanking  or  parallel  valleys:  consequently,  its 
strata  have  not  been  crushed  and  distorted,  as  the  measures  of  those  low, 
weak,  and  yielding  basins  were.  We  find,  therefore,  much  the  same  result 
in  physical  appearance  and  geological  structure  as  in  the  detached  Lehigh 
basins,  which  were  evidently  formations  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  tendency,  however,  to  form  the  vertical  by  contraction  from  the 
south  (though  the  forces  might  be  exerted  equally  from  the  north)  in  the 
north-dipping  strata  is  still  evident,  both  on  the  Broad  Mountain  and 
the  Lehigh  plateaus. 

There  are  a  few  rare  cases  where  the  effects  of  contraction  are  more 
evident  in  the  south  dips  than  the  north ;  or  on  the  north  instead  of  the 
south  sides  of  peculiar  basins. 

One  of  these  is  at  Coalcastle,  in  bhe  case  of  the  famous  "Jugular"  basin 
or  "overthrow,"  and  another  may  be  found  in  the  Head  Mountain  basin, 
on  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Middle  coal-field,  east  of  tlie  Catawissa 
Railroad,  where  the  south  dip  is  nearly  vertical,  and  the  coal  thick, 
crushed,  and  evidently  distnrbed.  We  do  not  remember  another  instaooe 
of  this  character;  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  exist.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  general  rule  throughout  the  anthracite  regions  for  the  north  dipa  to 
assume  a  steeper  angle  than  the  south-dipping  strata;  and,  as  stated  above, 
nearly  all  the  perpendicular  and  inverted  strata  are  on  the  south  side  of  the 
basins. 

We  may  mention  here  a  style  of  basin,  roll,  or  ondulation  that  has 
merely  been  alluded  to  as  existing  within  the  principal  or  promin^it' 
basins,  but  which  we  have  not  discussed.    As  a  critical  mention  may  tl 
some  light  on  subjects  which  we  propose  to  illustrate  in  connection 
the  New  Boston  or  Broad  Mountain  basin,  we  may  here  appropriately 
notice  them. 

These  minor  rolla  or  basins  which  we  allude  to  generally  occur  on  the 
long,  gentle  planes  of  the  south-dipping  strata,  in  which  they  are  small 
undulations.  They  occur  more  frequently  towards  the  outcrops  of  the 
coal-seams  than  towards  the  centres  of  their  main  basins;  but  they  are 
occasionally  found  in  the  centre  of  deep  basins  and  the  steep  sides  of  com- 
paratively high  angles  of  dip;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  peculiarity  which 
we  propose  to  make  a  specialty  almost  entirely  disappears :  we  allude  to 
the  cHlargemcnt  of  the  coal-seams  in  all  these  minor  rolls  when  they  occmtl 
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La  gently  dipping  strata, — say  at  35°  and  below,  bat  nunc  particularly  about 

15°.     Figure  95  will  illustrate  more  clearly  the  form  and  character  of 

tbeee  minor  rolls. 

In  figure  95  we  have  given  Bix  illustratioDS  of  the  same  e«am — for 

^  the  PrimroBe — on  dips  ranging  from  5°  to  60",  which  repTeseot 


generally  the  fonn  and  character  of  those  small  interior  or  subordinate 
httias  or  nndulations  of  the  strata  on  the  south  dips,  and  their  consequent 
iSaatB  on  the  coal-seams.  We  have  chosen  the  Primrose  because  it  ia  a 
sii^le  and  r^ular  seam,  and  not  subject  to  the  frequent  and  extraordinary 
entaigementB  of  the  Mammoth,  yet  subject,  as  we  represent,  to  frequent 
ciiangGs  and  enlargements,  such  as  affect,  more  or  leas,  all  the  seams  in  the 
aothradte  measures. 

Those  undnlations  frequently  have  an  influence  on  the  overlying  and 
underlying  seams,  where  the  waves  or  rolls  are  of  sufQcicntly  great  extent; 
bat  amall  depressions  do  not  so  much  affect  the  overlying  strata.  Sedi- 
Bteatary  deposits  naturally  fill  the  depressions  faster  than  the  elevatjons, 
and  the  normal  condition  of  all  sedimentary  strata  is  an  increased  thickness 
in  tbe  lynclinal  and  a  decreased  thickness  in  the  anticlinal  axes  when 
nlgect  to  like  inflnencea:  consequently,  the  small  depressions  become  filled 
to  the  geseml  horizon  of  the  surrounding  deposits. 

The  npper  section  at  5°  dip  in  figure  95  represents  some  of  the  undu- 
lations of  the  Primrose  above  water-level  in  Brown's  old  Oak  Hill 
colliery,  where  this  seam  makes  Beveral  extenHive  and  wave-like  rolls,  in- 
creasing and  decreasii^  the  dimensions  of  tbe  coal  from  8  to  20  feet.' 
These  extensive  wavea  affect  the  Orchard,  which  lies  about  one  hundred 
feet  above,  but  to  a  less  degree. 

The  second  section  illustrates  nearly  the  undulations  or  rolls  in  tbe 
Mammoth  and  Primrose,  on  the  Mammoth  Vein  Consolidated  Coal 
Company's  lands,  between  St.  Clair  and  Wadesville,  as  found  in  the 
Hiduny  oollieiy,  formerlr  operated  by  the  Messrs.  Milnes. 
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The  third  section  represents  a  rare  form  of  undulation,  and  one  that 
happens  more  ft'cqiiently  near  the  outcropa  of  coal-seama  tiian  on  their 
r^;ular  dips.  It  is  found  on  the  outcrops  of  the  Orchard,  on  the  Oak  Hill 
tract,  and  at  several  other  points  on  diderent  seuins,  and  is  illustrated  ou 
a  lai^  scale  by  the  undulation  of  the  Mammoth  at  Wolf  Creek,  or  the 
eastern  point  of  the  Jugular  basin. 

The  fourth  section,  on  30"  of  dip,  is  similar  to  a  roU  or  enlargement  of 
the  Primrose  at  the  Warrenton  colliery  of  Messrs.  Miller  &  Maize  at 
Silver  Creek,  where  this  scam  appears  to  obtain  its  maxiulum  size  in  40 
feet  of  thickness. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  forms  of  undulation  are  sometimes  met  with  in  all 
the  anthracite  seams,  and  ofler  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  sinking 
"slopes."  They  are  of  verj-  frequent  occurrence  in  all  flie  eastern  Virginia 
coal-fields,  as  we  shall  notice  in  our  description  of  those  formations. 

"i  in  all  the  foregoing  minor  basins  an  enlai^ment  of  the  coal- 
seams  ;  but  in  all  deep  basins  ratlicr  a  decrease  than  an  increase  of  the  coaL , 
Yet  the  enlargement  is  not  confined  to  the  temporary  basins  on  the 
of  dip,  or   towards   the   outcrop  of  gently   undulating   seams:   all 
moderately  deep  or  medium  basins  present   the  same  feature,  as  in 
New  Boston  or  Broad  Mountain  basin,  and  in  all  the  medium  Lehi 
basins.     AVe  therefore  accept  it  aa  a  fact  that  the  coal-deposits  are  mi 
uniform,  and  are  in  their  maximum  dimensions,  when  formed  in  basins 

^ium   dei»th.     We  take  the   Broad   Mountain  basin  as  the 
and  will  illustrate  its   form,  dimensions,  and  character,  before  o£fc 


i 


it  further  in  evidence  of  a  theory  advanced  in  the  early  chapters  of  this  ' 
work  on  the  formation  of  coal. 

This  is  a  small  but  uniform  basin,  containing  the  white-ash  beds  in  thctr  H 
maximum  dimensions  and  in  their  most  perfect  condition.     Its  extremef 
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length  is  aboat  six  milcs^  aiid  its  maximum  breadth  2000  feet.  It  Is  S.U) 
feet  deep  to  the  base  of  the  Mammoth,  730  to  the  Buck  Mountain,  or  15, 
uid  860  to  the  lowest  seam^  aud  eoutaius  six  workable  coal-beds^  with  an 
ag^gate  thickness  of  107  feet  of  eoal. 

The  "Seven-feet"  scam  is  the  upper  bed  in  this  ba-sin,  and  lies  about  20 
feet  above  the  Mammoth,  which  ranges  from  GO  to  80  feet  in  thickne:rs. 
Seventy-five  feet  below  E  we  find  D,  or  the  Skidmore,  which  is  9  ud 
thick ;  and  62  feet  below  D  we  find  C,  which  is  G  Icet  thick.  Below  the:-*** 
200  feet  is  the  Buck  Mountain,  or  B,  18  feet  thick,  and  in  fine  condiiion. 
The  lower  workable  seam  is  A,  100  feet  below  13.  A  is  here  from  G  to  ii 
feel  thick :  a  small  seam  exists  below  it,  iu  tlie  cH)nglonLerute,  but  is  nui 
considered  a  n^lar  or  permanent  bed. 

The  south  dips  of  this  basin  range  from  30°  to  35°,  and  the  north  dips 

about  70^.     It  would  thas  ap^XMir  that  even  this  basin  has  been  cliangcil 

from  its  normal  condition ;  because  we  cannot  conceive  how  sedimeiiiaiy 

btrata  could  form  at  an  angle  so  steep  as  70°.     It  seems  to  be  an  impossi- 

bility.     However  the  coal  may  have  been  formed,  the  overlying  strata 

most  have  been  deposited  as  scnliment  in  water.     This  sediment  would 

not  be  deposited  uniformly  in  basins  having  high  angles  of  dip,  but  would 

aocnmulate  much  more  rapidly  in  the  bottom  of  the  basin  than  on  its  sleep 

sides,  particularly  if  tliey  dipped  at  an  angle  of  45°  or  over.     Therefore, 

as  we  find  but  little  difiercnce   between  the  thickness  of  the  strata  at 

right  angles  on  steep  and  even  inverted  di[>s  iind  that  of  the  horizontal 

Etrata,  we  conclude  tliat  most  of  the  anthracite  basins  have  been  contracud, 

depressed,  or  elevated,  and  tliat  their  angles  of  di[)   have  been   greatly 

increased.     Where  the  strata  arc  contorte<l,  we  almost  invariably  find  the 

coal  crushed  and  powdered ;  but  where  we  do  not  find  evidence  of  violent 

eoatractions,  or  where  the  coal  lias  not  been  subjected  to  a  crushing  process, 

the  seams  are  not  injured  in  this  respect.    '*  Faults,"  however,  are  common 

in  all  formations;  but  tliey  arc  less  frequent  in  well-defined  planes  and  in 

flnooth  and  r^ular  strata  tlian  in  twiste<1,  knotty,  and  rippled  sediment : 

these  irregularities  arc  primal   fiiults,  and  not  the  efiec^ts  of  subsequent 

Coal,  however,  may  be  changed  by  other  causes  than  the  influ- 

of  contraction,  and  to  the  irregularities  in  coal  formations,  due  to 

nch  sabaequent  causes  as  slips,  "up-throws,"  "down-throws,"  "crusheil 

itrata,"  inverted  measures,  Ac,  we  may  add  those  caused  by  heat,  trap 

dikes,  and  like  phenomena,  which  have  also  changed  the  normal  condition 

of  coal  by  exhausting  its  carbon  and  dividing  and  distorting  its  strata. 

''Primal  fiuilts"  are  the  efiects  of  original  causes.     These  causes  we  will 

not  attempt  to  explain  in  this  connection,  but  will  offer  instances  and  their 

inferences  in  a  future  chapter,  under  the  head  of ''  faults  and  irregularities  :*' 

—we  allude  to  "rock  fiiults,"  ''dirt  faults,"  "slate  faults,"  "bottom  and 

top  rollfl^''  4&C  4&C. 
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VERTICAL   SECTION   BROAD   MOUNTAIN   BASIN. 

Figure  97  represents  a  section  through  the  centre  of  the  Broad  1 
tain  or  New  Boston  busm.     We  gave  the  thi 
^^°-  ^^-  of  the  strata  in  a  former  page ;  the  total  depth 

^^^  feet;  and  this  depth  we  assume  as  a  medium 

r.i.(i  ..  jP  ^"'^  t'ls  "lost  favorable  for  the  formation  of  oot 

'""  liwrely  because  this  basin  presents  a  maximum- 
I  -s  of  coal-beds,  but  beeauae  all  other  basins 
-Luiie  dimensions  present  the  same  fiivorable 
tions.  We  may  instaiiM  the  eastern  extremity 
Soutliern  coal-field  on  the  Lehigh,  particular 
Summit  Hill  basin,  moat  of  the  detached  I 
basins,  the  Mahanoy  basins,  and  the  Mine  Hill ) 
Others  might  lie  brought  in  evidence ;  but  tin 
enough.  The  original  depth  of  those  basins  cai 
be  found  from  the  number  of  seams  they  contal 
all  those  in  which  the  upper  red-ash  coal  aoi 
not  exist  must  have  been  originally  compart 
shallow  ba.'iins.  Their  present  depth  is  not  ' 
criterion:  the  depth  through  the  measures  do 
offer  concluaive  evidence  of  original  depth,  siii 
top  of  the  water  may  have  been  many  feet  abo 
upper  measures. 

In  the  Pottsville  basin  the  water-line  raaj 
been  near  the  summit  of  the  Sharp  Moa 
and,  though  we  have  good  reason  to  say  that' 
was  not  originally  as  elevated  a.s  at  present,  ^ 
still  have  been  as  high  as  the  Broad  Mount 
that  time,  since  the  water  of  the  anthracite  coaj 
must  have  had  a  general  level,  as  the  identical 
must  have  had  a  cotemporaneous  existence,  ' 
fore  the  Pottsville  basin  may  have  been  mow 
1000  feet  deeper  than  the  Broad  Mountain, — 
difference  between  the  level  of  the  Mammoth  al 
*uo*d*>i>"hia'i"  bUn'  Sandrock, — since  the  intervening  seams  were  \ 
after  the  Broad  Mountain  basin  had  been' 
When  or  how  those  basins  were  depressed  or  elevated,  no  one  cfl 
The  contracting  forces  may  have  l>ecn  gradually  doing  their  work  i 
the  formation  of  coal,  as  we  should  infer;  but  their  moat  violent^ 
were  exerted  subsequently,  as  the  crushed  and  inverted  strata  testlQ^ 
We  offered  a  theory  on  the  formation  of  coal  in  the  early  ohapl 
this  work,  and  we  think  the  formations  of  this  basin  offer  abundaof 
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le  commonly  accepted  arborescent  v^ctation,  or  the  marsh  and 
3oriefl,  are  incorrect  and  erroneous,  if  it  does  ^^^  gg_ 

ive  otus  to  be  correct  It  would  be  far  beyond 
obabili^,  if  not  the  possibility,  for  the  slow 

of  bog  formation  to  form  the  grand  column  of 
presented  in  f  gure  98,  or  the  Mammoth  of  this 

According  to  the  slow  growth  of  bogs,  as  de- 
I  within  tlie  last  6ve  hundred  years  in  Ireland 
ewhere,  it  would  require  a  million  years  to  form 
ignificent  bed  of  coal  here  illustrated;  and 
ng  to  the  theory  of  arborescent  and  marsh 
i(Hi,  as    advocated  by  Professor  Rt^ers  and 

it  would  not  only  require  an  equal  lapse  of 
I  produce  a  suEBcient  growth,  but  it  would  be 
loesibility  for  any  land-growth  of  vegetation  to 

solid  bench  or  vein  of  coal  equal  to  the  12-fi>ot 
it  this  great  bed.     It  would  require  a  thousand 

massed  and  packed  vi^tation  to  form  this  12 

ooal;  and  we  need  not  say  that  such  a  growth 
lOt  be  sustained  on  the  land  or  above  water, 
^tation  capable  of  producing  such  a  vast  mass 

most  not  only  have  taken  root  in  the  depth  of 
in,  and  grown  up  through  it,  but  the  successive 
8  of  years  must  have  accumulated  and  settled  in 
e  have  no  doubt  that  the  increase  of  growth 
I  the  surface  of  the  ivater,  but  that  yearly  in- 
receded  beneath  the  water  and  formed  the  mass, 
oonld  not  increase  In  any  other  manner  from 

T^etation.     But,  as  before  stated,  we  do  not 
he  theory  of  the  formation  of  coal  from  vcgeta- 
me.    The  carbon  oils,  which  at  that  day  must 
een  in  excess,  particularly  in  the  coal  forma- 
rcre  perhaps  the  most  active  agent  in  preserving 
getation  and  in  increasing  and  cementing  its 
B  set  forth  at  large  in  the  early  chapters. 
-.  petroleum  forms  bitumen  by  evaporation  and 
at,  requires  no  proof  here;   it  is  a  fixed  and 
Dly  accented  &ct,-  and  that  this  oil  was  the 
t  of  this  era  and   existed    in   profusion,  the 
36  bitaminoQS  deposits  testily:   therefore,  it  is 
,  that  the  resulting  bitumen  should  unite  with     "m'w"bosim,"o..o" 
getatioD  to  form  coal,  since  both  must  liavc         "ouhtln  stgiH. 
1  in  the  same  basins  and  conld  not  escape  contact.    It  is  not  only 
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the  most  natural  process  that  can  be  suggested^  but  it  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  reconciled  to  all  the  conditions  of  our  coal  formations. 

The  interruptions  to  the  continuous  growth  or  formation  of  coal  are 
frequent  even  in  a  single  bed,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  more  than  6  or  6  feet 
of  a  solid  bench  that  is  not  intercalated  with  slate  or  some  evidence  of  a 
oheck  or  interruption  to  the  continuous  accumulation  of  the  bed.  In  figure 
98  we  find  one  bed  of  12  feet,  and  in  other  beds  illustrated  we  have  given 
nearly  equal  benches;  but  these  are  streaked  with  horizontal  divisions  or 
layers,  giving  evidence  of  depression  and  change, — perhaps  marking  the 
periods  of  subsidence  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 

There  are  seven  principal  interruptions  or  divisions  in  the  Mammoth  at  . 
New  Boston,  marking  the  eras  of  complete  submergence,  if  not  precipita- 
tion, since  the  strata  of  slate  indicate  an  interruption  to  the  formation  of 
ooal,  and  a  deposit  of  argillaceous  or  arenaceous  matter.  In  this  respect^ 
the  Mammoth  is  made  up  of  seven  distinct  seams;  but  these  dividing  slates 
are  not  only  liable  to  change,  to  increase  or  decrease,  in  the  same  basin,  and 
at  short  intervals^  but  they  do  not  appear  in  the  same  character  in  other 
basins. 

From  evidences  accumulated  from  various  sources,  and  the  fiicts  de- 
▼doped  by  our  examination  of  the  anthracite  and  bitummous  coal  forma- 
tions in  this  country  especially,  we  conclude: — 

1.  That  basins  of  1000  feet  are  the  best  and  most  fiivorable  condition  for 
the  growth  or  formation  of  coal,  and  that  the  largest  beds  are  formed  at  a 
depth  of  fit)m  200  to  500  feet  fi*om  the  sur&ce. 

2.  That  the  coal  measures  were  originally  formed  in  gently  undulating 
basins  filled  with  water,  and  that  their  normal  condition  has  been  changed 
in  all  cases  of  high  angles  and  inverted  dips  by  contraction  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  the  consequent  elevation  and  depression  of  the  axes. 

3.  That  coal   was  formed  in  water  by   the  accumulation  of  carbon 
and  bitumen,  from  an  excessive  growth  of  vegetation  and  the  condensation 
resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  carbon  oils,  which  were  produced  im 
profusion  in  the  same  basins  in  which  the  magnificent  vegetation  of  the   , 
ooal  era  flourished;  and,  consequently  the  contact  and  result  could  not  be  ^ 
avoided*  i 

4.  The  extraordinary  growth  or  formation  of  coal  in  the  anthracite  ^ 
regions  is  due  to  an  excess  of  naphtha  or  petroleum,  which  resulted  from  . 
superior  heat  due  to  volcanic  influences ;  and  the  nature  of  the  coal  is  also  i 
due  to  the  same  causes. 

We  have  thus  tersely  stated  propositions  which  we  believe  may  be  called 
/oefo,  and  which  we  think  will  stand  the  critical  investigations  of  the  prac- 
tical. Merely  scientific  inductions  have  had  no  influence  in  forming  these 
conclusions;  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  but  the  practical,  who  are  fiuniliar 
with  existing  &cts,  can  properly  appreciate  a  subject  sO  abstruse  and  obscure. 
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We  have  fiutlifally  t^ied  to  elacidate  the  propoeitioiut  at  largo  in  another 
put  of  the  work,  and  only  briefly  allude  to  them  here  iu  connection  with 
the  ooal-beds,  to  bring  the  snl^cct  in  bolder  relief  before  the  mind.  But  those 
vho  would  understand  us  clearly,  and  who  wiali  to  gain  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  eliould  read  Chapter  IV. 

The  Skidmore  at  New  Boston,  in  the  Broad  Mountain 
tusin,  is  not  in  as  perfect  condition  as  the  Mammoth. 
It  is,  however,  as  good  as  this  seam  is  generally  found, 
and  better  than  its  usual  condition  in  the  Southern  coal- 
Geld.  The  amount  of  good  coal  is  over  6  feet,  while 
that  represented  by  white  lines  in  this  case  is  bone, 
which  is  not  always  a  serious  objection,  except  when 
the  bone  is  not  streaked  in  the  benches  of  coal.  A  mass 
of  hard  bone  or  slate  between  the  benches  can  always 
be  removed  and  prevented  from  mingling  with  the 
prepared  coal.  But  when  thin  streaks  of  bone  or  slate 
an  intercalated  in  and  through  the  solid  benches,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  separate  them  from  the  prepared 
or  marketable  coal. 

The  thickness  of  D  is  9  feet  in  this  basin,  which  is  over  its  i 


thicknesB,  but  less  than  its  maximum  thickness  in  the  Mahanoy  and  Lehigh 
b«ns. 

C  is  not  often  in  a  workable  condition,  and  seldom  as  Fio.  100. 

jpore  as  we  find  it  here,  with  nearly  7  feet  of  merchantable 
oDtl,  divided  by  two  small  bone  partings.  In  the  Black 
Creek  basins  of  the  Lehigh  group  it  is  rather  larger,  but 
in  the  Beaver  Meadow  basin  it  has  not  been  developed. 

The  Back  Mountain  bed,  or  B,  of  our  nomenclature, 
bot^h  not  in  its  maximnm  dimensions,  is  here  in  ita  best 
,1  condition.  It  is  almost  a  solid  bed  of  coal,  18  foet  thick, 
I  with  a  few  unimportant  streaks  of  bone  and  slate.  In 
yl  this  respect  it  does  not  much  resemble  ita  celebrated  «ojro>i.  in  the 
,1  coonterpart  of  the  Buck  Mountain,  which  is  divided  by  a  ""„°  "ouhhih 
I  aaasive  slate,  and  which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this 

bed  wherever  found,  within  our  experience,  except  in  this  single  locality. 
There  cannot,  however,  be  any  mistake  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  the 
bed,  since  in  every  other  respect  it  in  a  perfect  counterpart.  The  absence 
of  slate  in  this  coal  is  not  more  remarkable  than  its  abi^ence  in  the 
Mammoth  above  it,  and  can  only  be  attributed  to  tiie  general  and  extra- 
ordhisry  parity  of  the  coals  of  this  basin. 

The  lower  seam  A  we  have  not  made  the  sul^ect  of  special  inquiry, 
bat  we  underatand  it  is  here  in  workable  condition,  and  from  6  to  8  teet 
h  thiffcnff) — ^whicb  is  its  maximum  size. 
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The  Broad  Mountain   coal   formation   extends  westward  of  the  New 
Boston  baain  ;  but  hitherto  no  coal  has  been  developed 
Fio.  101.  in  a  workable  couditioo,  Ihough  we   have  reason   to 

believe  it  exists. 


THE   LOWER  COAL-BEDS. 
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The  existence  of  workable  beds  beneath  the  Mammoth 
and  Skidmore  has  been  denied  by  some  of  our  promi- 
nent engineers,  and  but  little  is  known  concerning  them  i 
by  the  miners  of  Behuylkill.  It  is  unsafe,  however,  to  I 
conclude  on  general  formations  from  loeal  causes  and  : 
evidences.  Those  simply  familiar  with  the  formations  ' 
east  of  the  Mine  Hill  might  readily  eome  to  such  a  j 
conclusion ;  but  a  general  knowledge  of  the  antliracite  | 
measures  must  convince  any  practical  man,  despite  his  I 
prejudices  to  the  contrary.  But  though  the  seams  do  j 
«EW  floiioN  OK  not  assume  their  best  condition  in  the  Schuylkill  dis-    ' 

BASIN.  triet,  they  are  still  uniformly  in  place,  as  our  section,    : 

figure  TBjSatisfactorily  proves;  while  oursections  of  each    | 
Beam  prove  conclusively  their  existence   in    the   Schuylkill   district,  and    I 
figure  71  shows  a  similar  formation  at  Tamaqua.     There  is  a  general  and    - 
constantly  varying  diSerence  in  the  tliickuess  of  both  the  coal-seams  and 
the  intervening  strata ;  and,  in  ortler  to  show  parallel  formations,  we  have 
given  the  thickness  respectively  in  figures,  rather  than  form  the  sections  tu 
a  uniform  scale. 

For  instance,  the  section  at  Scranton,  figure  25,  containing  all  the  seams 
below  J,  is  only  455  feet  in  vertical  height ;  while  the  column  at  Pottsville 
below  J,  or  the  Diamond,  is  over  1000  feet ;  but  we  have  made  thera  about 
the  same  dimensions,  in  order  to  justify  the  beds,  or  bring  the  Mammoth    J 
as  a  base-line  on  the  same  horizon,  and  we  thus  ofier  to  the  mind  and  the   * 
eye  both  the  identity  and  the  relative  distances  and  dimensions.  j 

The  figures  we  have  given  are  not  generally  the  results  of  actual  mcftSDK-  ^ 
ments:  whenever  available,  we  have  given  the  exact  distances,  but  more  fre-  .5 
(juently  they  are  approximate  measurements,  yet  near  enough  to  the  tmtii  ^ 
tor  all  practical  purposes.  I 

We  give  a  parallel  representation  of  the  columns  from  each  of  theprind-  ^ 
pal  coal-regions,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  general  uniformity  and  order  m  S 
which  the  workable  or  prominent  seams  are  stratified,  and  to  prove  more  I 
conclusively  this  identity.  It  brings  before  the  eye,  in  a  comprehensive  ' 
manner,  the  formation  or  measures  of  each  district,  and  the  order  in  which  * 
the  beds  are  stratified.  ^ 

The  twelve  foregoing  sections  exhibit  more  uniformity  and  order  in  the   ^ 
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anthracite  formations  of  Pennsylvania  than  we  had  anticipated  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  work :  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  so  much  consistency 
or  so  complete  an  identity  in  the  respective  seams,  though  we  have  been 
practically  fiimiliar  with  the  anthracite  coal  measures  for  thirty  years;  and 
we  presume  our  practical  readers  will  be  surprised  to  find  so  much  order 
and  conformity,  when  local  formations  present  so  many  changes  and  fre- 
quently so  much  confusion. 

We  liave  not,  however,  formed  the  sections  at  &ulty  or  disturbed 
localities,  but  have  invariably  sought  our  data  at  points  where  the 
measures  were  regular  and  consistent. 

Sections  might  be  formed  from  actual  developments  at  the  Lehigh 
terminus  of  the  first  coal-field,  at  Coalcastle  in  the  Mine  Hill  basin,  at 
Mahanoy  City,  at  Shenandoah  City,  at  Pittston,  and  many  other  places, 
which  could  not  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  same  coal  measures. 
But  these  are  irregular  formations,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  types  even  of 
the  district  in  which  they  exist.  Figure  115  is  a  vertical  section  of  the 
Sullivan  county  (Pennsylvania)  semi-bituminous  basin,  which  represents  a 
point  between  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  fields.  It  is  the  most  eastern 
of  the  Alleghany  formations,  and,  in  a  manner,  connects  the  two.  The 
Broad  Top  coal  does  not  belong  to  the  Alleghany  field,  and  is  more  in 
connection  with  the  anthracite  tlian  the  bituminous  fields,  as  far  as 
geological  affinities  afiect  them. 


COAL-TRADE  OF  THE  FIRST,  OR  SOUTHERN,  ANTHRACITE  COAL-FIELD, 

FOR  1864. 


Lehigh  District, 

Duglas,  Skeer  &  Co.,  Room  Ron 

Mines 86,700 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany, Old  Summit  Miiies....  347,980 

E.  Jeffries  &  Co 12,031 

Lehigh  Coal  Company 25,124 

471,844 


Tamaqua  District 

Greenwood  Coal  Company 56,374 

George  W.  Cole 37,033 

Moss,  Wood  &  Co.,  on  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Company's 

knds.! 34,085 

Ratcliffe  &  Rollston 22,378 

Johnson  &  Ormrod 19,45(i 

George  Brown 12,123 

Little  Schuylkill  Company __4J81 

187^010 
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PoUtviUe  or 

Heckscber  &  Go.  (inclading  H. 

H.  Dunn,  agent,  46,921)...  207,903 

Geo.  S.  ReppHer 80,347 

Geo.  H.  Potts 78,795 

31ammoth  Vein  Consolidated 

Coal  Company 145,345 

A.  C.  Miller  k  Co 37,838 

Wm.  H.  Johns 84,558 

Wm.  Kear  k  Co *...  82,841 

St.  Clair  Coal  Company 67,476 

Geo.  W.  Snyder 66,561 

Swatara  Falls  Coal  Company.  63,923 

Wm.  H.  Starr 63,831 

Wm.  Hindman 45,317 

Phoenix  Coal  Company 42,580 

C.  Garretson 23,891 

Kirk  A  Baum 34,830 

J.H.Bracken 28,780 

H.W.  Fuller 28,101 

B.  Hammet 27,022 

Glen  Carbon  Coal  Company. .  25,535 

H.  Guiterman 24,918 

J.  A.  Dutter  k  Co 23,157 

W.  R.  Williams 20,725 

Kaska.  William  Coal  Co 20,482 

Beddall  k  Robinson 20,114 

C.  Frantz 19,750 

Norwegian  Coal  Company 19,664 

KLockart  k  Co 19,286 

1,403,565 


Middle  Districts. 

Brought  forward,  1,403.565 

Duncan  Coal  Company 18,945 

Pottsville  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturing Company 18,152 

Consumers' Mutual  Coal  Co....  17,961 

J.  S.Serril 17,290 

John  Dougherty 17,108 

Charles  Saylor 16,293 

Allan  Fisher 16,105 

John  Ralston 15,417 

Goodman  Dolbin 15,414 

R.Winlack&Co 11,666 

J.Buckley  &  Co 11,230 

Eust  Mountain  Laffee  Coal  Co.  9,643 

Gilfillan  &  Ganley 9,243 

Wm.  Dovey 8,720 

Richards  &  Fisher 5,322 

Wm.  Spencer,  agent 4,745 

Wm.  Littlehales 4,400 

Wells  &  Smith 3,942 

Silliman  &  Foster 3,785 

D.Wbitebouse 3,027 

W.  N.  Taylor  &  Co 3,026 

J.Sheard 2,991 

Potts  k  Snyder  (new) 2,956 

Broad  Mountain  Coal  Co 2,917 

Wm.  L.  Williams 2,789 

Job  Rich 2,220 

Sundry  small  shippers 28,987 

1,677,557 


Pine  Grove  District 

Henry  Hiel 32,844 

Wbeeler,  Miller  &  Co 19,591 

Eckert&Co 13,125 

Ettien  k  Lomison 5,465 

Red  Mountain  Coal  Company  (new) 232 

Kitaniller,  Graef  &  Co .144,784 

17,041 


Lykens  Valley  District, 

Lykens  Valley  Coal  Company    |  VA  t  A  i 

Short  Mountain  Coal  Company  J  ( 


.  68,021 
.  61,952 

129,073 
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Dauphin  DUlriet. 
I>&iiphiii&  Siuquebaana  Coal  Company 146,669 

Reeapitulatum. 

Lehigh,  or  Eafltom  IHstrict 471,844 

Tamaqna  DUtrict 187,010 

Pottaville  or  Middle  DUtricta 1,677,657 

Fine  Grove  DUtrict 217,041 

Lykena  Valley  Diatrict 129,973 

Dauphin  DUtrict 146,669 

Total  from  First  Coal-Field 2,920,094 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

FAULTS,  ZBHEGULABITIES,  AND   PECULIARITIES  IN  GOAL  £X)BMATI0N8. 

Gemenl  Form  of  the  Eastern  Strata — Depression  and  Contraction — The  Pottsville  Section, 
figure  74 — The  Jugular  Inyerted  Basin,  figure  75 — Shenandoah  City,  figure  64 — Wico- 
nisco,  figure  93 — Diamond  Mines  at  Hazlcton,  figure  102 — Faults — Trap  Dikes — English 
Faults — Slip  Dikes — Change  of  Horizon — Saddles,  or  Horse-Backs — **  Troubles" — Rich- 
mond Coal-Field—Rock  Faults— Slate  Faults— Dirt  Faults— Black  Dirt  or  Outcrops. 

We  do  not  propose  to  confine  ourselves  exclusively  in  this  chapter  to 
the  anthracite  coal  measures;  but^  as  most  of  our  iUustrations  have  especial 
reference  thereto,  and  as  most  of  our  subjects  will  be  in  connection  with 
the  anthracite  formations,  we  continue  the  chapter  under  the  head  of  the 
anthracite  coal-fields. 

We 'have  never  seen  our  present  subject  illustrated  or  treated  in  books; 
and  perhaps  it  is  less  understood  than  any  other  phenomena  or  peculiarity 
m  the  lithological  structure  of  the  earth.  There  are  many  irregularities  and 
apparent  contradictions  in  geology,  of  which  we  shall  not  treat,  as  our 
•pedal  attention  is  directed  to  the  coal  measures,  and  more  particularly 
those  of  the  anthracite  formations ;  but  we  find  in  the  details  before  us  a 
miniature  of  the  general  peculiarities  of  the  earth's  crust. 

GENERAL  FORM  OF  THE  EASTERN  PALJEOZOIC  STRATA. 

We  must  here  briefly  notice  the  general  configuration  of  the  Palseozoic 
strata  on  the  Atlantic  slopes,  in  order  to  present  clearly  tlie  contraction  and 
foliation  of  the  coal-strata,  in  conformity  with  the  formations  in  which  they 
exist,  and  which  will  be  found  more  extensively  treated  in  Chapter  III. 

Most  of  the  north^pping  strata  in  the  Blue  Ridge  and  parallel  moun- 
tain-ranges  are  either  vertical  or  inverted,  as  shown  in  figure  74,  in  the 
south  basins  of  the  anthracite  measures,  exhibiting  this  peculiarity  from 
the  great  mountain-chains  down  to  the  mere  roll  in  the  coal  measures.  In 
the  anthracite  regions,  this  system  of  inverted  or  elevated  strata  is  more 
marked  and  peculiar  north  of  the  Great  Valley  limestone  formation  than 
south  of  it;  but  fitrther  south,  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  it  embraces  a  wider  range,  and  extends  from  the  gneissic  rocks  to 
the  coal  measures  of  the  Alleghanies.  But  there,  as  here,  the  undulations 
are  more  acute  to  the  east  than  the  west.  On  the  New  River,  in  Mont- 
gomery and  Pulaski  oountiea  in  Virginia,  as  will  be  shown*  in  our  deacrip- 
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tion  of  the  New  River  coal-field,  the  north-dipping  strata  are  inverted 
as  much  as  they  are  at  Pottsville,  and  at  many  intervening  points  the 
same  inverted  feature  is  manifest,  clearly  demonstrating  the  &ct  that  the 
deep  inverted  basins  increase  to  the  east  and  diminish  to  the  west,  along  the 
entire  Appalachian  chain  of  the  Atlantic  slopes  from  north  to  south. 
Figure  74,  or  the  transverse  section  of  the  coal-basins  fix)m  the  Sharp 
Mountain  to  the  Mine  Hill  in  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville,  is  a  miniature 
section  of  the  foliation  from  the  Blue  Eidge  to  the  All^hanies,  and 
exhibits  generally  the  progressive  increase  in  the  dip  of  the  strata  from 
west  to  east. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  III.,  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  eastern  forma- 
tions is  due  first  to  volcanic  influences,  and  secondly  to  the  forces  of 
contraction.  Volcanic  vents  on  the  long  line  of  granite  coasts  first 
caused  a  subsidence  or  depression  of  the  eastern  marginal  depth  of  the 
ancient  Appalachian  Sea  (now  containing  the  Palaeozoic  strata  fix)m  the 
Blue  Ridge  to  the  Rocky  Mountains),  and  formed  the  base  or  synclinal 
axis  of  the  deep  Southern  basins ;  and  subsequently  the  forces  exerted  by 
the  contraction  of  the  exterior  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  crushed  those 
basins  together  in  a  lateral  manner,  as  shown  by  figure  6  and  expMned  in 
that  connection. 

We  can  readily  comprehend  that  the  sharp  axes  of  highly  inclining 
strata  would  be  the  weakest  point  under  those  lateral  forces,  on  the  same 
principle  that  a  book  folds  or  hinges  on  its  back ;  and  since  those  weak 
points  existed  on  the  long  line  of  sea-coast,  or  volcanic  shores,  from  one 
end  of  the  Appalachian  chain  to  the  other,  they  now  constitute  our  inverted 
axes  of  formation,  and  disclose  the  &ct  that  the  contractions  of  the  entire 
Appalachian  basin,  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  were 
concentrated  here,  or  along  the  weakest  line  of  the  crust-formations. 

In  figure  74,  as  above  stated,  will  be  found  a  miniature  representation 
of  this  general  contraction,  and  the  features  of  the  foliation  as  it  decreases 
from  east  to  west;  and  in  the  local  illustrations  will  be  found  simple 
repetitions  in  miniature  of  figure  74.  These  irregularities,  therefore, 
become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  and  constitute  a  vast  system  of 
highly  foliated  strata,— doubled  almost  as  acutely  as  the  folds  of  a  map 
or  a  handkerchief,  and  frequently  inverted  or  leaning  to  the  "wrong  side" 
of  the  axis. 

*  Figure  75,  illustrating  the  "Jugular'^  formation  at  Coalcastle,  is  perhaps 
as  correct  a  representation  as  could  be  given  of  this  inverted  feature  in  our 
geological  formations.  We  can  only  account  for  it  on  the  principle  which 
we  have  advanced  as  governing  and  controlling  all  such  formations,  and 
as  many  of  our  practical  geologists  account  for  similar  foliations  in  the 
Alps  and  elsewhere. 

We  have  illustrated  this  feature  of  the  anthracite  coal  measures  pretty 
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fully  from  local  iornfttions.  Figure  54  representa  two  inverted  basins  at 
Shenandoah  Ci^,  in  the  Mohanoy  coal  region.  The  engraving  does  not 
fully  show  the  basins,  but  both  north  and  south  dips  appear  as  south  dips 
in  the  same  basin.  Figure  93  b  a  representation  of  foliated  strata  at 
Wiconisoo,  in  the  western  end  of  the  Lykons  Valley  fork  of  the  First, 
or  Southern,  coal-field.  It  exhibits  a  new  feature,  not  entirely  peculiar,  but 
one  tJiat  is  rarely  developed  in  the  coal  measures.  The  inverted  strata  are 
bete  developed  in  reverse  order,  and  the  whole  formation,  including  the 
conglomerate,  is  shown  to  be  elevated  instead  of  depressed,  but  bent  and 
distorted,  evincing  the  effects  of  lateral  contraction  in  the  most  positive 
manner,  since  no  other  force  could  produce  the  same  effects. 

In  other  portions  of  this  work  we  have  made  frequent  allusions  to  these 
inverted  formations,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  "Jugular  overthrow" 
at  Coalcastle,  and  promised  to  explain  them  folly.  We  think  this  promise 
has  been  fulfilled  in  connection  with  the  illustrations  as  they  appear  in 
order,  and  the  present  reference  to  the  same. 

The  engravings,  however,  explain  themselves  to  the  practical  mind,  and 
otmvey  a  better  impression  of  the  subject  than  can  be  obtained  from  the 
test,  however  carefully  worded,  without  their  assistance. 

If  we  have  stated  the  &cts  clearly,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  left  in 
regard  to  the  mythical  character  of  the  great  Jugular  humbug;  and  not 
ooly  will  that  matter  be  settled,  but  all  inverted  dips  and  irregular  forma- 
tions  in  the  anthracite  coal  measures  may  be  accounted  for  and  understood 
on  the  same  general  principle. 

CONTRACTION  AT  HAZLETON. 

One  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  inversion  of  strata,  or  the  effects 
of  contraction,  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Diamond  mines,  Hazleton, 
The  HazletoD  basin  contains  an  anticlinal  running  through  its  centre,  and, 


It  the  weatem  end,  at  least  two  of  ihese  azee.  At  the  Diamond  mines, 
Deu  the  town  of  Hazleton,  this  middle  axis  is  inverted,  as  shown  in  figure 
102.  The  "Big  Vein"  is  folded  back  over  the  north  dip,  so  that  the 
boUam  ataie  of  the  first  north  dip  becomes  the  top  slate  of  the  second  north 
dip  (really  a  toatli  dip  of  the  central  axis),  but  passing  over  the  sharp, 
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inverted  point  of  the  axis  or  sarJdlc,  tlie  sec-oud  tru^north  dip  assumes  its 
proper  pa^ition  and  cuD<]ition.  Tliia  alutrp  folding  of  tho  strata  iit  the 
Hazlcton  basin  takes  place  at  a  depth  of  900  feet  vertical,  where  the 
breadth  of  the  basin  is  2600  icet  between  the  outcrops  of  the  Mammoth, 
and  where  the  general  dip  of  tho  measures  is  between  35°  aud  40°. 

It  is  very  evident  that  audi  could  not  have  ln^n  the  normal  condition 
of  the  bed,  aiuce  no  eetlimentary  strata  could  have  been  formed  in  tliis 
iuverted  manner.  It  must,  therefore,  have  resulted  from  subsequent  causes; 
and  since  we  can  find  no  cuuse  so  probable  as  the  natural  and  irresiatible 
forces  of  contraction,  we  conclude  sueh  to  have  been  the  power  which  had 
contorted  and  crushed  not  only  the  anthracite  coal  measures,  but  the  long, 
[larallel  waves  of  inverted  strata  in  which  these  measures  exist,  Irom  the 
Blue  Ridge  to  the  Alleghanies. 

Though  the  instance  we  have  given  in  figure  102  Is  peculiar,  it  is  not 
entirely  singular;  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  may  be  given;  but  we 
have  selected  the  various  forms  of  contracted  strata  iu  order  to  illnstxate 
the  subject  fully,  and  as  shown  in  our  numerous  sections. 

Figure  70,  representing  this  peculiarity  in  the  Tamaqua  Shaft  colliery, 
La  the  nearest  approach  that  we  have  given  to  the  inversion  displayed  ia 
figure  102. 


This  is  a  local  and  technical  name  given  to  the  faulty  and  imperfect 
portions  of  the  anthracite  coal-beds  of  Pennsylvania,  as  "  troubles," 
"hitches,"  "dikes,"  "horsebacks,"  and  other  technical  phrases  are  locally 
used  to  denote  impurities  and  irregularities  in  the  coal-seams  of  oth^ 
regions  and  countries. 

The  feults  existing  in  the  anthracite  regions  are  peculiar  to  these  forma- 
tions, or  to  the  long  line  of  inverted  and  folded  strata  which  occupy  our 
Eastern  Palieozolc  eoast-rango.  In  the  anthracite  fields  faults  arc  both 
numerous  and  variable;  but  they  are  not  extensive,  and  never  occupy  any 


i 


great  area  in  any  given  locality.     The  only  great  and  regularly-disturbed 
portion  is  the  inverted  and  crushed  strata  of  the  Sharp  Mountain  coal 

measures ;  but  even  there  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coal  is  merchantable. 


! 
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The  chief  deftct  is  the  crushed  and  shelly  condition  of  the  coal,  which  is 
salgect,  in  consequence,  to  much  >vaste. 
/ 

TRAP  DIKES. 

Ugare  103  represents  the  general  form  and  effects  of  the  English  trap- 
dike  fiuilts,  which  consist  of  lava  ejected  or  forced  from  the  molten  bowels 
of  the  earth  through  its  confining  crust  by  the  forces  of  contraction. 

The  cooling  and  contracting  process  which  the  rocky  crust  of  the  earth 
has  undergone,  or  is  undergoing,  on  its  molten  and  uncontracting  core, 
Daturally  produces  that  irresistible  effort  to  escape  which  we  see  exemplified 
in  dikes,  volcanoes,  <&c.     In  England,  where  no  great  volcanic  peaks  exist, 
and  where  the  formations  are  uniform,  and,  consequently,  without  those 
'  peculiar  weak  points  which  yield  to  the  forces  of  contraction,  the  condensed 
lava  bursts  through  the  confining  crust  in  long  lines  of  trap,  which  are 
known  as  trap  dikes.    In  the  English  coal  measures  the  dikes  thus  formed 
bjr  the  lava  are  frequent     They  occupy  long  parallel  lines  across  the  coal 
measures  and  through  the  adjoining  country, — often  from  sea  to  sea. 
These  trap  dikes  burst  through  the  strata  nearly  at  right  angles,  but  some- 
tunes  lean  with  the  line  of  '^  cleavage."    The  coalngeams  are  cut  and 
divided  by  the  lava,  and  frequently  one  portion  is  carried  upwards  by  the 
lifting  power  of  the  molten  mass  until  the  connecting  points  are  several 
bndred  feet  ''out  of  place,"  as  in  the  instance  of  the  '^  90-fiithom  dike"  of 
the  XewcasUe  coal-field. 

Thus  ihe  forces  of  contraction  are  exerted  according  to  the  geological 
eharacter  of  the  country  or  district  in  which  they  occur.  In  Mexico  and 
other  volcanic  countries  the  lava  escapes  through  volcanic  vents,  as  the 
earth's  crust  contracts  until  its  rocky  bands  arc  forced  to  yield  to  that 
power  which  nothing  can  resist.  In  Chapter  IV.  we  stated  an  instance 
of  the  terrible  force  with  which  volcanic  lava  is  vented.  It  is  said  that 
Cotopaxi,  which  is  nearly  19,000  feet  high,  has  projected  lava  6000  feet 
above  its  summit,  and  that  it  once  threw  a  stone  109  cubic  yards  ia 
volume  to  a  distance  of  nine  miles. 

In  the  United  States  we  find  the  forces  of  contraction  east  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  exerted  on  the  foliated  and  yielding  strata  of  the  Atlantic  slopes.;; 
while  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  we  find  it  vented  in  volcanic  eruptions,, 
and  in  England  we  find  the  trap  dikes.  We  allude  to  the  exertion  of 
those  forces,  in  these  instances,  however,  since  the  formation  of  coal:  prior  ,' 
to  that  period,  volcanic  eruptions  were  general  in  all  sections. 

-  SLIP  DIKES. 

d   I  , 

J   1    The  /auB$  of  the  English  coal-seams,  therefore,  are  quite  different 
b  Saaa  and  character  from  those  which  are  peculiar  to  our  anthiaoite 
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beds.  There  the  chief  or  predorainnting  feature  of  favJta  in  coal  is 
Uiat  of  trap  dikes  and  "elip  dikes,"  which  affect  the  seams  extensively 
and  seriously  by  "lifting"  or  changiog  the  horizons  of  the  strata  above 
their  proper  conDections.  Thus,  we  find  in  the  Newcastle  district  a  great 
many  faults  of  this  character,  where  the  scams  are  disconnected  or 
liflcd  one  above  the  other,  as  shown  in  figure  104,  which,  however, 
was  not  designed  to  illustrate  the  English  "slip  dikes,"  but  rather 
the  local  slips  in  the  anthracite  fields.  It  represents,  notwithstanding,  tJic 
English  crust-movements  or  slip  dikes, — the  result  of  the  trap  dikes  or 
their  causes. 

FiQ.  104. 


There  is  a  slight  error  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  above  iH 
tration:  the  obliijue  line  of  the  slip  should  cross  the  measures  or  j 
down  through  the  bottom  in  the  same  manner  as  the  top;  and  the  sla 
shown  under  the  upper  portion  of  the  seam  should  also  be  shown  under 
tiie  lower  portion:  otherwise,  this  figure  representH  correctly  the  English 
slip  dikes.     But  there  those  slips,  like  the  trap  dikes,  affect  the  measures 
throughout;  while  here  the  slips,  as  shown  in  figure  104,  are  simply  local, 
and  may  or  may  not  affect  the  seams  above  and  below.     They  arc  simply   ' 
moved  from  their  original  jrosition  by  the  lateral  movements  of  the  i-rust,  ' 
instead  of  the  vertical,  as  in  the   British  coal-fields.     The  coal   io   the 
anthracite  fields,  when  moved  by  slips,  is  not  materially  injured,  except  by 
the  crushing  process,  which  simply  crumbles  it.     But   in   the   English 
coal-fields,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trap  dikes,  the  coal  is  generally  either   " 
burned  to  a  cinder  or  completely  coked;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  slip  dikes,  * 
however,  the  coal  is  simply  moved  from  its  normal  condition  or  parted  in 
a  nearly  perpendicular  manner. 

There  are  exceptions  in  the  trap-dike  faults,  however,  where  the  coal  ii 
not  injured  by  heat;  but  in  those  cases  there  is  evidence  of  the  formation 
of  the  dike  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  coal,  and  the  coal  is  de|)ositcd  on 
the  inclining  sides  of  those  dikes  at  a  less  angle  than  where  they  liave 
been  of  snbsequent  occurrence. 


CnASQE    OF   HORIZON. 

Fignre  105  represents  another  class  of  faults  found  in  all  coal-fields,  bst  '* 
to  a  greater  extent  in  beds  which  have  been    forced  from  their  nornul  < 
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amdition  than  where  the  original  conditions  exist,     for  inetonce,  a  lower 
bed  may  be  moved  from  ita  horizoo  by  contraction  or  volcanic  caoBes, 
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tad  fonn  an  uneven  horizon  of  Btrata;  the  consequence  ia  that  the  over- 
lying strata  would  conform,  in  a  measure,  to  its  moulding  influences;  or 
the  deposited  sedimentary  strata  may  be  swept  a^vay  by  currents  and  shifted 
from  point  to  point,  thus  forming  their  arenaceous  beds  much  thicker 
■t  one  locali^  than  another,  even  in  coal-fields  which  have  not  been 
dianged  from  their  normal  conditions,  such  as  our  Western  coal-fielda 
pnerally. 

The  tendency  in  &ults  of  this  character  is  to  depreciate  the  coal  in  cha- 
ncier and  extent ;  but  they  do  not  generally  exert  their  influence  to  any 
fMt  extent  on  the  overlying  seams. 

Am  represented  in  the  engraving,  the  deposits  of  slates  are  thicker  on 
Ibe  lower  than  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  coal,  and,  consequently,  the 
■tairal  tendency  would  be  to  return  to  the  uniform  horiimn  of  formation, 
vfaidi  can  only  be  changed,  as  before  stated,  by  violence  or  some  irregular 


"SADDLES,"  OB  "AOBSEBACES." 

Figure  106  is  another  form  of  fault,  arising  from  the  canses  explained 
in  ootmection  with  the  preceding  figure.    It  is  an  expiring  anticlinal, 


wliich  msy  have  been  of  mndi  greater  extent  at  a  greater  depth.  Fault* 
tf  this  diancter  are  known  generally  as  "horsebacks,"  and  "troubles." 
Tbey  srs,  like  the  forgoing,  frequent  in  all  cool  formations,  and,  we  piv- 
■ae,  RBuIt  from  the  same  causes.  Sometimes  they  arc  extensive,  and 
fiBuiJa  ue  nqaired  to  be  cnt  through  rock  hundreds  of  feet  to  oonneot 
At  MHD* ;-  Hid  it  ia  a  diilicalt  matter  to  tell  whether  the  iaolts  are  simply 
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chaDgea  of  iiorizoDj  or  horst'bat-ks,  and  proof  is  necessary,  by  following 
the  fieain,  before  tlie  permaiient  workings  can  be  coutiuued.  Horsebacks, 
however,  are  not  so  troublesome  to  the  miner  as  an  extensive  change  of 
horizon ;  in  the  former  case  a  tunnel  will  connect  the  plane  of  the  coal, 
but  in  the  latter  inclines  must  be  used  in  flat  seams ;  in  pitching  seams 
a  simple  change  of  the  course  of  the  "gangway"  or  heading  will  obviate 
the  difhculty.  If  an  up-throw,  the  course  changes  towarda  the  top  of  the 
seam ;  if  a  down-throw,  it  clianges  towards  the  bottom. 

In  the  nearly  horizontal  coal-tields  of  the  West,  these  rolls  or  horsebacks 
are  fri'qiient,  but  generally  more  gentle  in  angle,  though  more  extensive  in 
scope,  than  the  one  repi-esented.  They  exist  also  in  an  inverted  position, 
or  they  form  bellies,  or  "swelliea,"  in  the  coat-etrata,  instead  of  horse- 
backs or  saddles.  These  faults — if  faults  they  may  be  called — or  irregu- 
larities are  more  troublesome  to  the  miners  than  the  former,  because 
in  the  first  the  coal  can  be  obtained  without  trouble  in  contending  with 
water,  but  in  the  latter  it  cannot,  siuce  a  baain  instead  of  a  saddle  is  formed. 


Figure  107  belongs  to  the  class  of  irregularities  illustrated  in  105  ■ 
ltJ6,  but  is  the  result  of  quite  a  different  process,  and  is  i)eculiar  to  gram 


or  volcanic  formations.  In  the  Richmond  coal-field  an  anticlinal  axis  i^ 
known  as  a  trouble ;  but  there  these  axes  are  local  and  occupy  short  lines, 
or  are  anticlinal  cones  iustead  of  acticlinal  ridges. 

The  illustration  we  give  in  figure  107  is  from  the  Richmond  (Yirginia) 
coal-field,  where  such  formations  are  frequent,  as  shown  in  the  sections 
accompanying   our   description  of  that   field.     There   is   not  much  evi-   ■ 
deuce  of  contraction  or  subsequent  crust- movement  in  the  Richmond  coal 
measures,  but  the  unequal  and  irregular  granite  base  upon  which  those  ■ 
measures  were  deposited  influences  the  strata  to  a  great  extent.     Though 
the  basins  are  frequently  over  a  thousand  feet  deep,  the  granite  peaks  pro- 
ject through  the  measures,  and  often  appear  at  the  surface.     Generally, 
however,  they  are  of  lesa  elevation;  bnt  their  frequent  occurrence  seriously  • 
interferes  with  mining  operations.     We  have  known  several  instances  in   ; 
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-which  deep  and  costly  shafts  have  been  sunk  on  the  crown  or  apex  of  one 
of  thoBe  "troubles,"  and  which  were,  consequently,  unavailable.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  for  inexperienced  men,  or,  in  feet,  miners  generally,  to 
locale  properly  in  this  field  on  unexplored  lands.  But  an  anticlinal  always 
shows  its  dip  at  some  distance  from  its  axis ;  and  the  prudent  will  seek 
snch  evidence  before  risking  yeare  of  labor  and  large  outlays  of  money. 

We  find  the  coal  in  those  deep  Kicbmond  basins  increasing  in  thickness 
towards  the  synclinal  axis,  or  both  the  sedimentary-  deposits  of  arenaceous 
and  ai^illaceous  strata  and  the  coal-are  thicker  in  the  basins  than  on  the 
dips,  while  on  the  troubles  or  anticlinals  tliere  is  scarcely  a  sign  of  coal, 
and  the  measures  are  correspondingly  thin.  The  inference,  therefore,  Is 
that  the  present  is  their  original  and  normal  condition,  and  that  the  coal 
was  deposited  as  it  now  remaina. 

It  b  natural  to  suppose  that  sedimentary  deposits  should  tend  to  the 
deepest  parts  of  a  basin ;  and  here  we  find  it  exemplified.  Were  the  pre- 
KDtform  of  the  anthracite  basins  their  original  or  normal  condition,  we 
might  expect  to  find  nearly  all  our  coal  in  the  deep  basins ;  but,  as  such  19 
not  the  case,  we  find  the  .best  and  most  productive  seams  in  moderate  or 
medium  bRsins,  rather  than  in  the  deepest. 


ROCK  FAULTS. 

Pignre  108  illustrates  a  feult  frequently  met  in  all  coal-fields,  and  one 
(omraon  to  the  anthracite  r^ions.  It  consists  of  a  stratum  of  slate  or  rock 
rising  from  the  bottom  and  ascending  diagonally  across  the  coal  to  the  top, 
or  rice  vend.     This  is  a  troublesome  character  of  feult,  since  it  is  difficult 

PiQ.  108. 


to  determine  whether  it  is  a  change  of  horizon  or  an  "  ofT-throw."  When 
it  comes  in  from  the  bottom  and  goes  out  at  the  top,  the  scam  is  below; 
bat  when  it  comes  in  from  the  top  and  goes  out  at  the  bottom,  the  seam  is 
tbore.  In  the  first  case  the  miner  digs  down  through  the  rock  or  slate  to 
theooel,  and  in  the  latter  he  digs  up.  The  dimensions  of  these  faults  are 
nrions,  ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  several  yards,  but  they  are  never 
my  extensive;  though  it  frequently  happens  that  hundreds  of  feet  are 
driven  through  them  in  search  of  the  missing  seam,  when  it  Kes  but  a  few 
juAb  off  in  »  parallel  course. 


The  caUBes  of  these  faults  are  rather  obscure,  but  they  evidently  resulted 
from  some  commotion,  current,  or  fort«,  which  interrupted  the  regular 
couTBe  in  the  formatioD  of  coal,  and  dcpuaitcd  or  conveyed  au  extra  portion 
,of  sedimentary  strata  to  such  localities.  Aq  explanation  of  figure  109 
may  convey  an  impresaion  of  this  process. 

Figure  109  represcDts  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  anthracite  coal 
measures,  and  one  which  is  peculiar  to  nearly  all  coal-seams.  It  cousista 
of  the  enlargement  of  a.  slate  parting,  which  may  or  may  not  belong 
naturally  to  the  aeara;  but  it  generally  springs  from  a  natural  parting, 
perhaps  scarcely  perceptible  at  first,  but  gradually  increasing  in  thickness 
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until  the  seam  becomes  parted  beyond  the  point  where  it  can  be  worked 
profitably  as  a  single  bed.  In  the  anthracite  regions  these  slate  or  rock 
partings  grow  from  east  to  west:  for  instance,  the  Buck  Mountain  seam, 
is  thus  dividetl  by  slate,  which  increases  in  thickness  from  east  to  west, 
until  it  forms  two  distinct  beds;  and  the  Mammoth  is  likewise  divided 
into  three  large  and  separate  scams  in  the  same  manner. 

This,  we  think,  is  easily  accounteil  for.    Though  the  aggrt^ate  thicknev  .a 
of  the  sedimentary  strata  is  greater  iu  the  east  than  in  the  west,  the  cone-  ■ 
sponding  thickness  of  the  coal  is  much  greater.     The  causes  producing  m 
coal  were  more  active  and  constant  in  the  east  than  in  the  west :  while  tb«   :: 
great  M:^mmotb  of  30  and  50  feet  was  in  process  of  formation  in  tlie 
deep  eastern  basins,  the  growth  or  formatioa  of  coal  was  interrupted  in  the 
western  portions,  and  sedimentary  strata  took  its  place  for  a  season,  or 
until  the  process  could  be  restored.     As  a  general  rule,  we  find  both  the '— 
seams  of  coal  and  the  coal  measures  depreciating  in  a  westward  coarse,  - 
while  the  beds  are  frequently  split;  and  one  which  may  be  very  tliiek  in 
the  east  may  form  two  or  three,  which  may  be  vary  thin,  in  the  west.    But 
there  are  also  local  eases  of  this  form  of  division  or  splitting  of  the  seams, 
originating,  generally,  from  some  band  or  stratum  of  slate  which  naturally 
exists  in  the  bed.     These  slate  bands  occasionally  enlarge   and   form  a 
double  bed  from  a  single  one;  they  also  contract  and  form  a  single  bod 
from  a  double  one,  if  wo  simply  trace  them  from  localities;   but  if  we 
follow  the  horizon  of  such  double  beds,  we  find  them  constantly  changing 
and  varj-ing  in  their  distance  from  eacli  other.     The  cause  can  only  be^ 
accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  coal  is  more  limited  in  a 
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IocbU^  thftD  another,  and  that  the  eedimentaty  deposits  are  much  thicker 
■t  one  point  than  at  another.  As  explained  fully  in  Chapters  III.  and 
IV.,  we  believe  the  sedimentary  strata  of  the  Palaeozoic  formations  to  have 
be^i  derived  chiefly  from  volcanic  inducnces.  The  lava  of  voluinoes  on 
being  thrown  in  a  molten  state  into  the  waters  is  instantly  shivered  to 
stoms,  and  cither  thrown  into  the  air  in  the  stiupe  of  ashes  and  sand,  to 
,be  carried  by  winds  to  remote  parts,  or  is  disaemiimtcd  tlirough  the  waten>, 
and  carried  by  constantly  changing  currents  to  as  constantly  vorjiug 
localities. 

Fio.  no. 


We  represent  in  figure  110  three  frequent  forms  of  "rock  fault*," 
vbich,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  are  found  in  all  coal-fields.  They 
(xmsist  of  narrow  ^-alls  of  rock,  which  cut  the  seam  either  perpendicalarly 
or  obliquely,  and  are  from  one  foot  to  several  yards  in  thickness.  We 
find  them  extending  from  one  seam  to  another  through  the  measures, 
but  generally  only  a  short  distance  abdve  or  below  the  cool.  They  arc 
like  small  tn^  dikes,  but  arc  invariably  a  coarse  sandstone,  having  no 
■ppearance  of  Igneooa  origin,  and  consequently  must  have  been  the  result 
of  sedimentary  deposit,  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  with  tlic« 
ttr&tified  sandstones  of  tlic  coal  measures.  But  how  these  isolated,  narrow, 
«nd  singular  walls  of  rock  were  laid  in  long  lines  through  the  coal-seams 
cumot  be  sotisiactorily  explained. 


BLATE  FAULTS. 

Slate  &ults,  as  represented  in  figure  111,  frequently  occur  in  the  Pcnn- 
irU'ania  anthracite  seams,  and  sometimes  in  the  bituminous  coal-fields  of 


the  West.  We  have  also  found  them  in  the  Richmond  and  New  River 
coal-fields  is  Virginia  and  elsewhere.  They  appear  to  be  normal  forma- 
tiooB,  or  intermptioDB  to  the  growth  of  cool  in  its  original  formation,  and 
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may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  as  we  wonld  anx)ant  for  the 
increase  or  enlargement  of  the  slaty  partings  in  coat-seams,  which  are 
sometimes  only  an  inch  in  thickness,  but  are  oft^n  found  in  a  few  miles  to- 
have  increiised  to  several  feet;  in  fiict,  these  dividing  slates  vary  from  an 
inch  to  40  feet. 

The  deposit  of  slate  which  we  represent  as  a  "elate  fiiult"  differs,  how- 
ever, from  slate  partings,  which  are  natural  and  to  a  certain  extent 
regular.  Slaie  faults  are  interruptions,  and  frequently  occupy  the  entire 
scams  J  but  generally  only  a  portion  of  the  seam  is  occupied  by  the  slate. 
The  extent  of  these  faults  is  variable, — sometimes  only  a  few  yards  in 
extent,  but  as  often  several  acres.  We  must  consider  them  local  interrup- 
tions to  the  coal  growth  or  formation. 


DIRT  OB  SOFT  FAULTS. 


There  is  not  much  difierence  between  tlio  slate  feult  and  the  dirlfnuU. 
They  are  both  organic  defects,  and  not  the  results  of  any  subsequent  action. 
The  dirt  faults  are  generally  more  extensive  than  the  slate  iaults,  and  are 
almost  exclusively  confined  in  the  anthracite  regions  to  the  red-ash  seams, 


and  differ  from  the  eruahed  fauUa — resulting  from  the  forces  of  lateral 
contraction — in  containing  no  available  coal.  These  &ult8  generally 
"come  in"  on  the  top,  and  gradually  increase  until  all  or  most  of  the  coal 
disappears,  and  go  out  on  top  in  the  same  manner,  with  an  enlargement 
of  the  coal  as  the  favit  disappears. 

The  cliaracter  of  this  fault  is,  however,  variable,  and  its  forms  are 
changeable.  In  place  of  the  coal  we  find  a  soft,  enrbonaceoiLS  dirt,  of  (t 
plnmbageous  or  graphitic  appearance,  mixe<l  with  slate  or  shelly  coal,— 
always  one  or  the  other.  Some  faults  appear  as  if  their  carbon  had  escaped, 
as  we  find  displayed  in  the  outcrop  of  coal-seams, — ^the  "  bloom"  or  black 
dirt  of  which,  though  a  part  of  the  bed  or  seam,  contains  no  coal,  until 
confined  and  covered  by  a  considerable  body  of  overlying  strata,  when  the 
coal  dirt  changes  to  coal  by  a  gradual  hanlening.  In  other  "dirt  faults," 
where  the  slaty  principle  predominates,  we  would  assign  a  different  cause, 
much  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  preceding  slate 
fault,  but  with  this  difference: — in  the  slate  faults  the  formation  or  growth 
of  coal  is  interrupted  to  the  extent  of  the  fault;  but  in  the  dirt  &ult  tlia 
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growdi  is  oafy  checked  and  partial,  and  mixed  with  impurities,  caused 
by  corrents,  eddies,  or  some  commotioD  of  the  waters  in  which  it  was 
formed. 

With  th«ee  remarks,  we  must  close  for  the  present  this  short  chapter  od 
&alts.  The  sabject  demands  more  elaborate  treatment,  and  would  form  an 
intereatiag  subject  for  a  voltune ;  but  time  and  space  admonish  brevity, 
and  we  can  only  promise  to  return  to  the  subject  on  some  other  occasicm, 
if  opportunity  offer. 


PAET  IV. 

CHAPTER   XV. 

WESTERN  BITUMINOUS  COAL-FIELDS. 

Broad  Top  Coal-Field — Its  Geological  Position  and  Character — Vertical  Section  of  the 
Broad  Top  Measures — Identification  of  the  Coal-Beds — The  Buck  Mountain — Mammoth 
— The  Mahoning  Sandstone— Pittsburg  Bed — Freeport  Beds — Freeport  Limestone — 
Feriferous  Limestone^Iron-Ores  of  the  Coal-Fields — Extent  and  Identity — Geological  and 
Topographical  Position  of  Broad  Top,  and  Extent  of  the  Coal-Field — Railroad  Connec- 
tions— Coal-Seams — Analysis  of  Coal — Shipments  of  Coal — Names  of  Firms  and  Coal- 
Operators — Mining  Coal  and  Ventilating  Mines — Iron  Ores — Coke,  &c. 

KEtOAD  TOP  COAL-FIELD. 

We  propose  to  include  this  small  coal-field  with  the  bituminous  rather 
than  the  anthracite  formations,  though  it  occupies  a  place  between  the  two, 
and,  strictly  speaking,  is  an  independent  field,  belonging  to  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  and  is  a  peculiar  semi-bitaminous  coal-field.  Its  coal  is 
lustrous  in  appearance,  like  the  anihraoite,  but  square-fractured,  like  the 
bituminous:  its  place  in  our  geology  identifies  it  more  nearly  with  the 
Western  formations  than  with  the  anthracite.  But,  however  we  assign  it, 
both  bituminous  and  anthracite  belong  to  the  ^eat  Appalachian  basin,  and 
were  the  formations  of  the  same  era,  the  results  of  the  same  causes,  and 
found  in  much  the  same  conditions. 

The  Broad  Top  coal-field*  is  limited  in  area,  but  the  accompanying 
vertical  section  demonstrates  the  amount  of  coal  it  contains  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  same  area  in  any  other  outlying  basin  of  the  great  bituminous  forma- 
tion. It  contains  four  workable  seams  of  fair  dimensions, — larger,  in  fact,- 
than  the  general  size  of  the  bituminous  seams  in  other  regions. 

We  fail  to  find,  however,  the  "Big  vein"  of  Cumberland  and  the  Mam- 
moth of  the  anthracites;  but  the  place  it  should  occupy  is  filled  by 
two  seams,  evidently  synonymous  with  the  Mammoth,  which,  as  before 
observed,  splits  in  its  westward  course.  We  think  the  coal  presented  in 
figure  113  is  identical  with  the  white-ash  coal  of  the  anthracite  fields. 


*  We  have  changed  the  position  of  this  coal-field  from  the  map  furnished  ua  bjr  the 
Broad  Top  Railroad  Company, — placing  it  as  nearly  north  before  the  reader  aa  poasibla. 
2»8 
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In  this  notioD  we  find  no  difficulty  in  tracing  a  parallel  with  the  sections 


though  we  have  named  them,  perhaps,  differently.  X^ 
■"  uiidoiibteiLtly  the  counterpart  of  that  givea  on  or 
y  the  conglomerate  as  the  bottom  seam  in  the  anthra- 
icgions.  B  we  cannot  fcil  to  recognize  as  the  Buck 
jMountain  bed;  while  the  next  overlying  peam,  which 
ia  only  one  foot  thick,  must  be  C,  or  Gamina,  of  our 
nomenclature.  It  ia  always  a  small  seam,  seldom  work- 
able, and  often,  even  in  the  anthracite  regions,  as  thin  as 
it  IS  here. 

C,  in  figure  113,  occupies  the  place  of  D,  and  is  really 
the  Skidmore.  The  seams  marked  D  and  E  are  un- 
doubtedly the  Mammoth;  while  the  small  intermeJiato 
seams  may  be  splits  of  the  same,  or  leaders,  which  we 
often  find  in  the  sarae  ground  in  the  anthracite  regions. 

The  small  seam,  F,  above  the  Mahoning  sandstone — 
which  is  here  25  feet  thick,  and  which  is  identical  with 
tlic  massive  sandrock  always  found  between  E  and  F — is 
identical  with  the  "Holmes."  It  overlies  the  Mammoth 
everywhere  in  connection  witli  the  great  sandrock,  known 
in  the  West  as  the  Mahoning  sandstone,  and  is  the  only 
regular  seam  to  l>e  found  in  the  "barren  measures."  It  ia 
always  small,  seldom  exceeding  four  feet  in  the  anthracite 
regions,  and  not  often  over  twelve  inches  in  the  bitumi- 
nous fields.  It  ov*rliea  the  great  bed  of  Karthause,  and 
underlies  the  Pittsburg  seam  in  the  same  manner  as  it._ 
exi.sts  above  the  Mammoth  and  below  the  Primrose  in  6 
anthracite  measures. 

In  the  Broad  Top  region  the  great  Pittsburg  seam  i 
found  on  the  higher  elevations,  but  too  near  the  tops  o 
the  mountains,  and  covered  by  too  small  an  amount  of  tl 
overlying  measures  to  be  generally  workable.  We  1 
not  l}een  able  to  get  its  exact  position  and  dimensions,  1 
understand  its  place  to  be  about  400  feet  above  E,  whia 
'  b  its  proper  position. 

The  following  brief  and  concise  account  of  this  ( 
field  is  from  the  pen  of  John  Fulton,  Esq.,  the  i 
engineer  of  the  Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Railroad  ( 
pany. 

Kois. — On  compsring  fignrs  113  will  118,  lbs  identity  of  the 
Top  mcnsurea  nilh  the  Alleghsay  aoal  meflflUrcs  will  be  CTidenl  » 
unmialnkoble.     The  iron  ore  under  the  Mammalh  and  the   Freepc 
Be&ma  is  itteatieal,  and  the  poEilion  of  the  Frccpart  limeston 
Cttled,    The  bed  of  iron  ore  near  B,  or  helween  B  and  C,  ia  no!  locU 
in   this   aeotion,  bu(   in   other   Bectiona  il  will   be   found. 
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generally  throughout  the  anthracite  coal-fields,  and  is  always  found  in  the  same  position 
as  the  feriferous  limestone  In  the  West.  The  two  seams  of  iron  ore  indicated — one  under 
the  Mammoth  and  the  other  over  the  Buck  Mountain  bed — are  as  extensiye  aa  the  coal- 
fields or  sesms  they  accompany. 


BROAD  TOP  COAL-REGION. 

"  The  Broad  Top  coal-region,  situate  in  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and  Fulton 
counties,  occupies  a  peculiar  geological  position  amongst  the  coal-fields  of 
Pennsylvania.  Standing  between  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  the  north- 
east and  the  great  bituminous  coal-region  of  the  southwest,  its  coal  pos- 
sesses to  a  considerable  d^ree  the  qualities  of  both,  and  is  therefore  classi- 
fied as  a  semi-bituminous  coal.  The  region  is  detached  and  independent 
m  itself,  occupying  the  southern  end  of  the  great  synclinal,  in  the  northern 
end  of  which  the  Wyoming  coal-field  is  situated. 

"The  area  of  this  coal-field  has  been  variously  estimated,  ranging  from  40 
to  80  square  miles;  recent  developments,  however,  seem  to  indicate  the 
correctness  of  the  latter  estimate. 

"The  r^on  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Terrace  Mountain,  and  on  the 
east  by  Sidelong  Hill,  forming  at  the  northern  end  a  slender  synclinal 
prong,  resting  its  terminal  point  on  the  Juniata  River  below  the  town  of 
Hontingdon.  The  coal-field  widens  towards  its  southern  boundary  in 
Bedford  and  Fulton  counties,  ending  in  a  number  of  terminal  fingers.  The 
general  topographical  features  of  the  region  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
inthracite  coal-fields, — greatly  modified,  however,  in  the  case  of  Broad 
Top. 

"The  great  coal-plateau  (from  which  the  name  Broad  Top  is  derived)  is 
'situated  between  "Trough  Creek  on  tlie  north  and  Ground  Hog  Valley  on 
the  south. 

^The  coal  measures  are  regular  in  structure,  with  gentle  wave  undula- 
ticms,  dividing  the  field  into  several  synclinals  or  basins. 

"The  Raystown  branch  of  Juniata  River  flows  along  the  western  flank 
of  the  coal-field,  winding  circuitously  through  the  Umbral  red  shales,  Ves- 
pertine and  Ponent  sandstones,  and  Vergent  slates,  which  form  the  western 
escarpment  of  the  region. 

"The  construction  of  the  Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Mountain  Railroad 
was  m^nly  intended  to  develop  the  coal-field.  The  line  of  the  railroad 
begins  at  Huntingdon  (where  it  connects  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
tnd  Canal),  and  follows  up  the  valley  west  of  the  Raystown  Juniata  until 
it  reaches  Stonerstown  and  Saxton,  where  it  crosses  this  river  and  continues 
ilong  its  eastern  side  to  its  terminus  at  Hopewell,  where  it  connects  with 
Uie  Bedford  Railroad,  extending  the  rail  line  to  Bloody  Run,  43  miles 
ftom  Huntingdon. 

^The  JoniAto  River  and  Broad  Top  Railroads  form  a  base-line  to  the 
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r^on.  The  coal-field  is  trenched  transversely  to  this  base  1^  dtrea 
gtreams  (tribataries  to  the  Juniata),  exposing  along  their  slopes  the  on^ 
oops  of  die  coal-seams,  along  which  the  collieries  are  located.  The  three 
branches  of  the  railroad  (Shoup's  Kun,  Six  Mile  Run,  and  Sandy  Run) 
have  been  constructed  in  the  valleys  of  these  streams,  connecting  with  the 
main  road  at  Saxton,  Siddlesburg,  and  Hopewell,  over  which  tlie  coal  is 
csrried  to  Huntiagdon,  where  it  ia  delivered  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
track  or  dumped  over  schutes  into  canal-boats. 

"The  a^r^ate  thickness  of  the  workable  coal-seams  of  the  r^on  is  28 
feet  A  reference  to  the  columnar  section  will  show  their  order  and 
arrangement.  The  Broad  Top  coal  has  long  been  knowa  as  the  best  fuel 
for  blacksmithing  purposes,  and,  since  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  hm 
taken  an  enviable  position  in  market  as  tht  /uel  for  generating  steam  in 
■  locomotive,  marine,  and  stationary  engines.  Its  use  in  rolling-mills,  pud- 
dUng-furnaces,  foige-fires,  &c.  has  been  emineotJy  succesafuL  It  is  a 
white-ash,*  iree-buming  coal,  easily  ignited,  and  makes  a  cheerful  fire  in 
grates  or  stoves,  leaving  little  residuum. 
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"The  railroad  was  completed  in  1856,  and  during  the  laita  portion  of 
that  year  42,000  tons  of  coal  were  sent  to  market  c 
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STATBHBKT  BHOWIKO  THE  NUMBER,  LOCATION,  AND  NAMES  OP  COLLIEaiES 
OF  THE  REOIOH,  VITU  KAJIES  OF  OWNEBS  AND  OPERATURB. 
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"In  addition  to  ihe  above  25  shippiog  collieries,  several  new  mines  are 
being  ^leued.  The  Broad  Top  Coal  &  Iron  Company  are  opening  a  col- 
lieiy  np  Coal  Creek,  two  miles  south  of  Coalmont;  the  Huntingdon  & 
Broad  Top  Bailroad  Company  are  opening  a  collieiy  near  Crawford;  the 
Biddlesbarg  Coal  &  Iron  Company  are  opening  a  collieiy  opposite  their 
Ifoont  Equity  colliery  on  Six  Mile  Bun.  The  three  branches  of  the  rail- 
md  can  be  extended  and  new  collieries  opened  as  the  increase  of  businea 
may  require.  The  shipments  of  the  region  have  thus  far  been  retarded  by 
the  inadequate  supply  of  cars  fnmislicd  operators  by  connecting  roada. 

The  workings  of  all  the  collieries  of  the  r^ou,  excepting  Dudley  Slopo, 
Soott,  and  Duvall  shafts,  arc  above  water-level,  worked  by  adits  or  gang- 
viyi  driven  into  the  hillsides  in  the  coal-seam.  From  the  gangways 
bndii^  are  driven, — generally  up  the  dip, — from  which  ranges  of  rooms 
ae  laid  off:  each  room  is  27  feet  wide,  with  10  to  15  feet  of  coal-pillar 
litween.  Two  miners  work  in  each  room,  averaging  3  tons  each  per  day, 
Tbe  mine-cars,  carrying  2  tons,  follow  the  miners  up  the  middle  of  each 
iwau 
"All  aUte,  vbether  fiee  fiom  roof  or  floor,  Is  separated  from  coal  before 


loading  into  the  mine-(ar,  ao  that  nothing  is  sent  out  of  the  mine  which 
cannot  be  dumped  into  milroud-ciim  and  sent  to  market.  15  to  20  per 
cvnt.  13  usually  allowed  in  estimating  loss  of  coal  in  pillars  and  wast«  in 
mining.  This  expresses  the  whole  loss,  being  the  distinctive  feature  bet^veen 
the  bituminous  and  antbracite  eoai- working.* 

"As  no  gases  arc  liberated  in  working  the  coal,  the  means  of  ventilation 
are  simple.  The  main  object  kept  in  view  is  tO  conduct  a  sufficient  supply 
of  pure  air  through  the  mine  in  order  to  displace  the  vitiated  air  where 
the  miners  are  at  work.  This  is  accomplished  by  natural  means,  the  cur- 
rents of  air  being  produced  by  the  difference  of  density  between  the  air  of 
the  mine  and  that  of  the  atmosphere,  motion  being  communicated  by  the 
(lifierencc  in  altitude  between  the  mine-shall  and  the  mouth  of  the  adit  or 
gangway. 

"  The  valley  west  of  the  Broad  Top  coal-field  and  railroad,  stretching 
along  the  eastern  base  of  Tusscy  Mountain,  abounds  in  rich  deposits  of 
superior  hematite  and  fussiliforous  iron  ores,  producing,  when  smelted,  the 
celebrated  'Juniata  iron.'  The  outcrops  of  these  deposits  have  been 
traced  from  McConnellstown,  iu  Pluutiugdon  county,  to  beyond  Bloody 
Run,  in  Betlford  county,  a  distance  of  over  40  miles. 

"A  furnace  was  put  in  blast  at  Hopewell  in  September,  1863,  receiving 
its  ore  from  an  open  quarry  of  hematite,  15  feet  thick,  near  Bloody  Ron, 
and  carried  over  Bedford  Railroad.  The  fossiliferous  seams  are  3  and  5 
feet  thick :  tlie  lattCT  is  the  soR.  quality,  and  similar  to  the  Montour  ore. 

"Considerable  and  deserved  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  iron  ores 
of  the  region,  and  explorations  in  prioress  are  developing  new  deposits.  ' 
Large  quantities  of  the  fossiliferous  ore  are  being  8hipi>ed  from  Pleasant 
Grove  station  to  Danville  for  the  Montour  Iron  Works,  and  &Dm  ^ 
Marklesby  station  for  Conemaugh  Furnace.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  Broad  Top  coke  has  been  found  on  trial  to  be  a  superior  /««f  for 
smelting  these  ores,  it  is  singular  that  this  extensive  source  of  mineral 
wealth  should  have  so  long  escaped  the  eagle  eye  of  capital  in  a  r^ion 
possessing  railroad  facilities  and  abounding  with  all  the  elements  required 
for  its  successful  manu&cture. 

"John  Fulton, 
"Beaident  CivU  &  Mining  Engineer  H.  &  B.  T.  R.  R.  &  C.  Co, 
•■3um,%Tj  1,  1805." 
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CHAPTER   XVL 


THE  GBEAT  AIJ:.£GHANY  COAL-FIELD. 

AnUmeite  and  BituminooB — Connecting  Coal  Formations — Detached  Coal  Deposits — 
Ralston,  Blossburg,  and  Barclay  Basins — North  Mountain  Coal-Field — Forests — Oil 
Ttrritory — ^Vertical  Section  through  the  North  Mountain  Coal  Measures — Identity  of 
Coal-Beds — ^Barclay,  or  Towanda  Coal-Field — Division  of  the  Coal-Beds — Vertical  Section 
throngh  the  Barclay  Coal  Pleasures — Character  of  Coal — The  Balston  Coal-Basins — 
Vertical  Section — The  Blossburg  Coal-Basins — Vertical  Section — Identity — Morris  Bed 
— Visit  to  the  Blossburg  Mine — ^^LongWall"  Advancing — diodes  of  Mining — Relative  Cost 
—Production  of  the  Blossburg  Blines — Philadelphia  &  Brie  Bailroad— <^oal.  Lumber, 
(NI,  and  Salt — Grades,  &c. 

In  order  to  trace  a  connection  between  the  anthracite  and  bituminous 
fields,  we  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  connecting  or  intermediate 
bisiDS  or  bodies  of  coal  which  exist  as  outlying  patches  along  the  north- 
eutam  margin  of  the  Great  Alleghany  field.  Those  deposits  are  nume- 
rous and  frequently  small^  and  are  scattered  through  a  great  extent  of 
coontry,  along  the  head-waters  of  the  Susquehanna^  Juniata^  and  the 
All^hony  Rivers.  We  do  not  propose  to  notice  them  all.  It  would  re- 
quire more  time  and  space  than  can  be  spared ;  and,  under  present  circum- 
Btanoes,  such  a  description  would  be  neither  profitable  nor  interesting.  We 
■hally  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  the  northeastern  basins,  or  those  lying 
between  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  fields. 

Those  small  and  detached  bodies  of  coal  all  belong  to  the  Great  Allc- 
g^umj  formations  proper,  and  exist  on  the  high  western-dipping  plateau 
peculiar  to  that  great  basin.  They  were  originally  part  of  one  great  and 
unbroken  coal-field.  Their  present  isolated  condition  is  due  to  denudation ; 
and  the  deep  valleys  which  separate  them  are  invariably  the  beds  of  the 
present  water-courses,  cut  into  the  soft  red  shale,  but  seldom  below  it. 

Figure  114,  firom  Taylor's  Statistics  of  Coal,  is  so  nearly  correct  that  we 

Fio.  114. 


SCCTION  OP  THf  FORM  AND  RELATIVE  POSITION  OF  THE  RALSTON,  BARCLAY,  AND  BLOSSBURG  BASINS. 

introduoe  the  original  figure  here,  having  purchased  the  right  from  Ikli-s. 
Taylor,  not  only  to  this  engraving,  but  to  all  others  which  may  be  made 
use  of  firom  that  work. 

20 


Tlie  relative  diatancc  between  those  basins  is  perhaps  contracted.  The 
intention  is  to  convey  an  impreseioii  of  the  general  cliaracter  of  those  out- 
lying patches,  rather  than  their  relative  or  exact  positions.  The  Icft-haJid 
basin  is  that  of  Ralston,  and  the  right  the  Blossburg  basin.  They  are 
separated  by  the  valley  of  Lycoming  and  Towanda  Creeks,  which  is  over 
1000  feet  below  the  level  of  the  coal.  The  basins  of  the  "North  Moun- 
tain" and  the  Barclay  coal-field  occupy  much  the  same  position  in  regard 
to  each  other,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  same  illustration;  though 
these  latter  formations  are  east  of  the  former,  and  separated  by  a  greater 
denuded  space. 

Tiie  detached  coal-basins  along  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie 
Railroad,  and  the  Lock  Haven  &  Tyrone,  are  similar  in  character  and 
general  formation, — ahvays  existing  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and 
always  separated  by  deep  valleys  cut  in  the  red  shale  or  the  soft  i-ocks 
which  are  subordinate  to  the  conglomerate,  while  the  conglomerate  itself, 
which  caps  the  mountains  and  holds  the  coal  as  it  were  in  its  hollows, — 
always  in  basiu-shape, — is  cut  again  into  numerous  smaller  patt^hes,  aa  re- 
presented in  figure  114,  by  the  smaller  water-eourses. 

All  this  north  and  northeastern  portion  of  the  Great  Alleghany  forma- 
tion was  originally  a  vast  level  or  slightly  undulating  plain,  dipping  ~ 
gently  to  the  west  and  southwest,  and  covered  with  an  unbroken  coal-field,  " 
wiiich  contained  all  the  seams  peculiar  to  our  white-ash  series,  or  below  ~ 
the  "  barren  measures."  In  fiict,  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  Great  Alle-  " 
ghany  coal-field,  as  origioally  formed,  and  has  only  been  separated  from  - 
this  great  body  by  the  forces  of  the  rushing  waters  which  liave  so  mate-  ' 
rially  changed  the  topographical  features  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.       >- 

THE  NORTH   MOUNTAIN  COAL-FIELD. 

This  coal  deposit  lies  in  portions  of  Sullivan,  Wyoming,  and  Luzerne 
counties.  The  foliation  is  comparatively  extensive,  though  the  amount  ' 
of  available  coal  is  limited.  It  consists  of  a  wide  area  or  plateau  of  con-  '- 
glomerate,  with  small  bodies  or  patches  of  coal  scattered  over  it,  otvasion-  "' 
ally  presenting  available  basins  of  excellent  coal,  but  more  generally  gon-  • 
taining  only  the  lower  bed  A,  which  has  been  preserved  on  account  of  its  ■ 
position  in  the  conglomerate,  while  the  overlying  seams  have  been  washed  = 
away  by  the  denuding  waters. 

The  entire  area  of  this  elevated  region,  lying  between  the  waters  of  the  - 
north  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  di-ained  by  the  waters  of 
Bowman's  Creek,  Mahoopany,  Loyal  Lock,  and  Pine  Creeks,  is  not  less 
than  500  square  miles  in  extent.  Though  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  popn- 
lons  region,  surrounded  by  fast-growing  cities  and  towns  and  encircled  by 
railroatls  and  eanals,  it  is  still  a  terra  incoffntta,  generally  speaking,  i 
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known  to  but  few,  and  to  those  few  unfavorably.  Perhaps  the  only 
parties  to  speak  in  its  favor  are  the  hunters  and  anglers  who  still  find 
sport  in  its  deep  forests  and  pure  mountain-streams.  The  hardy  pioneers 
who  have  repeatedly  tried  to  win  a  home  from  the  cold  and  frosty  soil  have 
found  their  labor,  patience,  and  j)erseverance  only  rewarded  by  poverty, 
privation,  and  loss.  Many  have  been  disappointed  in  their  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations based  on  the  level  beach  ridges  and  the  wide  marshes  of  this 
upland  region.  The  soils  appear  deep  and  rich ;  but  they  are  cold  and 
clayish,  and  will  not  produce  grain  without  an  abundance  of  lime ;  though 
the  grasses  flourish  luxuriantly.  But,  like  the  poor  settlers  of  Venango, 
the  pioneers  of  the  North  Mountain  have  IxK^n  rolling  among  the  unlimited 
TTcalth  of  the  mineral  kingdom  without  knowing  it,  or  without  the  ability 
to  profit  by  it. 

The  magnificent  forests  which  are  or  will  Ik?  worth  ten  times  the  mere 
value  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  purposes,  they  cut  down  and  burned, 
with  immense  labor,  and  depreciated  the  value  of  the  land  f&  the  reward 
of  their  toil.  Situated,  as  this  region  is,  in  the  midst  of  or  in  close  vicinity 
to  the  great  mining  districts,  where  such  vast  quantities  of  lumber  are  used, 
it  cannot  fail  to  become  of  great  value  for  its  timber  alone,  as  most  of  the 
available  timber  in  the  surrounding  country  is  gone,  or  fast  disappearing. 
Those  deep  and  magnificent  forests  must,  therefore,  soon  realize  their  proper 
value,  and,  instead  of  being  burned  with  incredible  labor  by  the  pioneers, 
they  will  yield  their  wealth  to  the  lumberman  and  the  tanner. 

This  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  least  broken  of  the  outlying  patches  of 
the  Alleghany  formation,  and  in  its  geology  and  topography  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  the  great  oil-regions  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.     Though 
no  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  it,  and,  we  believe,  but  little  attention 
paid  to  the  subject,  we  think  we  hazard  nothing  in  claiming  for  this  region 
nn  oil-producing  territory  at  the  head  of  its  streams  and  within  the  central 
basins.     The  position  of  the  upper  or  "heavy  oils"  ought  to  be  reached  at 
moderate  depth,  because  its  place  is  immctliately  below  the  great  con- 
glomerate; but  the  reservoirs  of  light  oils  must  lie  very  deep,  because  they 
ire  below  the  red  shales,  yet  may  be  reached  in  the  valleys.     The  thickness 
of  the  strata,  however,  must  be  great  between  the  heavy  and  light  oils  in 
this  region,  since  the  red  shale  and  the  rocks  immediately  below  it  are 
mach  thicker  here  than  in  Western  Peimsvlvania:  there  their  existence  is 
doubtful,  except  to  a  limited  extent;  while  here  they  are  several  thousand 
feet  in    thickness,  according  to  the  general  order  in  the   thinning  or 
depreciation  of  the  strata  fix)m  east  to  west. 

VERTICAL  SECTION,  NORTH  MOUNTAIN  COAL  MEASURES. 

Figure  115  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  measures  in  the  principal  body  of 
eoal  lying  within  the  area  described,  and  near  where  the  Berwick  turnpike 
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isea  the  Loyal  Lock,  east  of  Old  Sliinarsville.     The  lower  bed,  A,  in 
this  basin  may  extend  over  au  area  of  3000  acres,  but 
yio- 116,  jjjg  upper  bed,  E,  does  not  occupy  one-third  of  that 

area.  The  basin  is  limited,  but  the  coal  ia  good,  and 
closer  to  the  anthracite  in  character  than  any  otlicr  de- 
posit of  the  Alleghany  formations.  It  is  bituminous  in 
fracture  and  appearance,  but  nearly  anthracite  in  cha- 
racter and  constituency,  and  contains  nearly  90  per 
cent,  of  carbon. 

In  figure  116  we  find  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
antliracite  measures,  and  a  perfect  identity  of  the 
^^^^^^^^H  seams,  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  forma- 
^^^^^^^  tions.  This  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  All<^hany 
basins,  and  the  neareut  to  the  anthracite  fields.  It  is, 
beyond  doubt  or  question,  jjart  of,  and  was  once  con- 
nected with,  the  great  Alleghany  field;  consequently, 
we  need  not  seek  for  proof  to  identify  the  seams,  be- 
cause, if  the  measures  belong  to  that  great  field,  the 
Beams  must  also  belong  to  it,  aud  though  thqr 
may  change  in  size  aud  relative  distances,  they  i 
always  occupy  their  proper  place  in  relation  to  e 
Other. 

Our  object  now  is  to  identify  this  formation  with  the 
anthracite  formations,  and  prove  tlie  identity  of  the  * 
respective  seams;  and,  having  done  this,  we  submit  ' 
that  the  question  of  identity  may  be  settled  as  a  general  *" 
application,  though  we  may  find  difiiculty  in  tracing  '- 
the  scams  through  all  their  changes  throughout  the  ^ 
Western  coal-fields.  This,  however,  we  believe  can  be  * 
done,  and  we  expect  to  do  it  satisfactorily.  ** 

Those  who  have  followed  us  in  our  descriptions  of  '" 
*"oI«t^i"com.'''fiel"''     ^^^  anthracite  fields,  and  observed  our  vertical  sections  — 
of  the  respective  regions,  will  at  once  recognize  A,  in  ^ 
figure  115,  as  synonymous  with  A,  or  Alpha,  in  those  regions.     Here  it  — 
exicts  in  the  conglomerate,  and  ranges  from  18  inches  to  four  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  found  over  a  large  portion  of  this  field  in  detached  deposits,  ^ 
but  only  occasionally  overlayed  with  the  upper  scams.     We  think  this 
seam  occupies  at  least  ten  times  the  area  of  the  next  overlying  seam,  and 
perhajis  a  hundre<l  times  the  extent  of  the  upper  seam,  E.     The  coal  of  A    ' 
is  generally  bright,  pure,  and  excellent  for  smiths'  purposes  towards  the 
centre  of  the  field,  but  is  dnil  and  impure  towards  its  mai^in  to  the  east 
Immediately  above  A,  and  only  separated  by  20  or  30  feet  of  coara 
eandstones  aud  slates,  is  B,  or  the  Buck  Mountain  bed,  whiih  is  a  persista 
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seam,  and  is  as  extensive  as  the  coal  measures.  It  is  the  Blossburg  and 
Ralston  working  bed^  and  is  generally  good  and  proiluctive,  though  liable 
to  frequent  changes.  C,  or  '^  Gamma/'  occupies  its  proper  place,  and  exists 
in  its  usual  size  and  character.  It  is  thin  here  as  in  the  Broad  Top  coal- 
field and  elsewhere. 

D,  or  the  Skidmore,  holds  its  proportion  in  comparison  with  the 
accompanying  seams,  and  occupies  its  proper  place  in  the  measures ;  though 
the  whole  distance  fit)m  A  to  £  is  not  greater  here  than  the  distance  in 
gome  of  the  anthracite  basins  fit)m  D  to  £, — ^yet  the  depreciation  of  the 
intervening  strata  is  general  and  uniform. 

E  is  the  Mammoth  beyond  doubt,  and  presents  its  character  both  in 
sbmctnre  and  character,  as  well  as  its  position  in  the  measures.  It  is  a 
large  bed,  resembling  closely  the  "Big  vein"  of  the  Cumberland  region, 
and  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  outlying  patches  of  the  Alleghanies.  We  have 
been  at  some  trouble  and  expense  in  personally  investigating  this  inter- 
mediate coal  deposit,  for  the  purpose  of  following  closely  the  change  from 
anthracite  to  bituminous,  and  obtaining  a  connecting  link  to  identify  the 
fleams.  We  submit  the  result  conjQdently,  as  the  best  evidence  of  the  cor- 
fectnesB  of  our  propositions. 

BARCLAY,  OR  TOWANDA  COAL-FIELD. 

The  Barclay  coal-field  lies  about  20  miles  in  a  direct  line  northwest  of 
the  North  Mountain  coal-field,  and  in  the  second  basin  northwest  of  the 
Alleghany  escarpment, — as  the  North  Mountain  is  the  first,  and  lying 
immediately  along  its  first  plateau. 

The  Barclay  consists  of  numerous  small  patches  of  coal,  lying  on  the 
cutem  branches  of  Towanda  Creek,  and  covering  an  area  of  about  100 
square  miles;  but  of  this  area  not  over  10  square  miles  is  productive  of 
workable  coal.  Most  of  the  productive  formation  has  been  denuded, — the 
rtreams  having  cut  even  through  the  red  shale  in  many  places;  but 
dmmghoot  the  area  of  100  square  miles  the  upper  and  lower  conglomerate 
bnnSj  perhaps,  the  largest  portion.  In  the  hollows  of  the  conglomerate 
Ae  coal  deposits  have  been  preserved,  as  before  stated,  in  patches,  and  as 
iqyresented  in  figure  114. 

This  is  the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of  the  second  Alleghany  basin, 
and  a  continuation  of  the  Ralston  basin,  which,  to  tlie  southwest,  forms 
die  Farrandsville  and  Snow-Shoe  basins,  and  continues  by  Ebensburg, 
lohnstown,  Ac.,  as  the  first  basin  west  of  the  Alleghanies;  that  is,  the 
tnt  or  North  Mountain  formation  ceases  opposite  Williamsport,  and 
does  not  cross  the  west  branch  of  the  Suscjuehanna  River.  A  deflection 
of  the  North  or  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  west,  as  fiir  as  Lock  Haven, 
vemoves  the  All^hany  escarpment  between  20  and  30  miles  west  of  the 


line  of  the  North  Mountain,  which  forma  its  escarpment  north  of  thaj 
weut  branch,  and  between  the  west  and  north  branches  of  the  Sus<iuehauna. 
The  consequent  result  is  that  the  iirst  Alleghany  c'oal-basin  ceases  before 
i-eacliing  the  west  branch,  and  the  sct'oud,  or  Barclay  basin,  becomes  the 
tirst  basin  south  of  the  west  brunch,  and  continues  as  such  into  MurjlanJ, 
where  the  Cumberland  basins  arise  to  the  east  and  become  the  first  Alle- 
ghany formation.  And  here  we  may  cull  attention  to  the  fiict  that  the 
Cumberland  basins  represent  the  earae  position  in  ri-latioii  to  the  anthracilc 
Ibrmationa  that  the  first  or. North  Mountain  basin  holds.  It  miiy  be 
noticed  further  ou  that  the  Cumberland  coal  measures  arc  uloaely  identified 
with  the  anthracite. 

In  the  second  basin,  or  the  basins  west  of  the  North  Mountain  and 
Cumberland  basins,  the  main  seams  are  divided,  and  form  numerous  small 
seams,  but  holding  a  close  resemblance,  nevertheless,  and  presenting  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  identity.  When  the  beds  are  divided  into  nume- 
rous thin  strata,  the  intervening  space  is  generally  partially  filled  with  fire- 
clay and  thin  slates,  denoting  tho  gt-ueral  quiet  which  prevailed  while  the 
coal  formation  continued  uniutcrrupted  iu  other  quarters.  The  causes  to 
be  assigned  for  the  interniptlon,  in  such  eriifes,  undoubtedly  resulted  from 
an  insufficient  depth  of  water,  or,  in  other  cases,  an  excessive  depth  :  either 
cause  is  sufficient  to  account  for  deficient  beds,  as  is  demonstrated  in  the 
numerous  coal-basins  which  we  have  explored.  Tor  iustance,  the  deep 
basins  of  Pottaville  present  the  lower  beds  in  thin,  divided  seams,  while  at 
the  extremities  of  the  same  field,  where  the  basins  must  have  been  of  mode- 
rate depth,  the  seams  are  largely  increased ;  but  invariably,  whore  thq 
exists  evidence  of  a  very  shallow  basin  and  the  absence  of  the  upper  » 
the  beds  ore  thin  and  divided  by  numerous  stmta  of  slates  and  shales. 

A  section  of  the  Barclay  basin  presents  a  general  resemblance  to  tbi 
represented  in  figure  115,  with  the  difference  only  of  a  division  of  tf 
principal  scams;  and  yet  they  are  less  "split  up"  than  farther  west, 
invite  attention  to  this  subject,  since  it  leads  directly  to  the  conclusion  i 
meriy  advanced  of  a  division  of  the  [irincipal  white-ash  beds  in  a  weste 
direction, — a  fact  which  the  evidence  demonstrates. 


NoTK.— Oar  readers  hii»e  nolic 
"bed'  in  Ihe  anthriiCile  regions  a 
a  misDomcri  but  the  habits  or  e 
techaicnl  phrsaeB  as  hnTS  been  i 
llie  coal-beds  "veine,"  Ibough.  si 


)d  that  wo  used  Ihe  word  "vein"  instead  of  "seiw 
I  the  IoohI  name  of  tbe  cnal-itrata.  We  admit  this 
istoma  of  a  trude  or  profeHsion  warrant  the  use  of 
Jopted  tiy  them.  The  anlLracile  miners  inTariuhl; 
■icily  speaking,  veins  are  never  sliatified,  hut  refer  f 
regard  t< 


reins  or  lodes  which  traverse  the  gneiss  or  grnnito  rooks  without  ri 

ir  cleavage. 

Ire  we  shall  use  the  proper  names  to  distinguish  the  coal-sirata,  either  ai  bee 

nee  the  term  vein  is  no!  lued  oulstde  of  the  anthracite  regions  in  reference  tc 
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Vertical  Section  at  the  Barclay  Mines. 


Feet.    Inches. 


Feet    Inohei. 


Snr&ce  soil 3 

SandBtone 5 

Iron  ore 2 


Coal. 


Sandstones,  shale,  and  ore 50 

Coal.; 3 

Sandstone 31 

Coal 3 

Sandstones,      shales,      fire-day, 

iron,  &e 100 

Coal 5 

Conglomerate  and  sandstone 20 

Coal 2 


0 
0 
0 

0. 
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^Coal 8 

Slate....  0 

Coal 1 

Slate....  0 

^Coal 2 


0 
6. 
0 
0. 

0 
0, 
0 
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3 
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0 
4 
6 

7 
0 

6 

0 


.B. 

.A. 


5 
2 


9 
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The  Barclay  coal  makes  an  excellent  steam-fucl.  It  is  a  dry  bituminouSy 
cokes  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all,  and  contains  but  a  small  amount  of 
bitomen  and  but  little  impurity.  We  should  judge  it  to  be  a  good  furnace- 
mi,  particularly  that  of  bed  B^  or  the  lower  large  workable  seam^  and 
imt  it  might  be  used  raw  in  the  blast  furnace. 

The  coal  is  mined  with  much  ease^  though  not  on  the  most  economical 
duL  The  size  of  the  seams,  the  character  of  the  top  rock,  and  the  abun- 
knoe  of  timber^  all  point  out  the  'Mong  walP'  advancing  as  the  true 
ad  most  economical  method  in  all  such  localities  above  water-level. 

The  Barclay  mines  are  located  about  16  miles  southeast  of  Towanda; 
ad  a  railroad  of  that  length  connects  the  mines  with  the  North  Branch 
3nial  at  Towanda.  The  market  for  the  Barclay  coal  is  extensive,  and 
ipdly  increasing  in  the  Northwestern  cities  and  manufactories.  It  is 
ifailable  for  most  purposes  for  which  anthracite  is  used,  and  is  also  appli- 
Bible  in  place  of  the  richer  bituminous  in  many  cases.  By  good  managc- 
ngat  the  Barclay  mines  ought  to  be  very  remunerative  to  the  operators. 
There  is  a  drawback^  however,  in  the  uncertainty  of  canal  navigation,  and 
fte  interruption  in  winter.  A  railroad  is  much  needed  up  the  north  branch 
tf  the  Susquehanna,  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  this  peculiar 
iQpon,  and  the  transportation  of  its  coal,  timber,  &c.  Yet  the  energy  and 
tteprise  which  made  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company — one  of 
Aemost  guooeasfiil  of  our  coal  companies — ^would  efieot  the  same  thing  for 

Ae  Barclay  Coal  Company.    Coal  enough  might  be  transported  during 

ftesommer  to  supply  the  consumers  of  the  Barclay  coal  during  the  winter. , 


THE  RALSTON  BASUCS. 


This  is  a  continnation  of  the  Barclay  basin,  and  oonsiste  of  a  few  small 
patches  of  the  coal  measures,  containing  only  the  lower  beds,  which  are 
much  divided  or  "  split  up"  by  intervening  slates  and  fire-clays.  We  gi^e 
a  section,  to  show  the  change  of  the  measures  in  the  second  basin. 


Section  at  the  Rahten  Mmei, 

Feet    Inohei. 


Slates  and  sandstones 
Coal,  C 


Slates  and  sandstones. 

rcoii 


Feet 
.  20 
1 

30 


Goal,  B. 


2 

Fire-clay 3 

Slate 4 

Coal 8 

Fire-clay 10 

^Coal 1 

Slates  and  sandstones 

rCoal 1 

Slates,  &c 10 

Coal 1 

Shale 4 

Coal 0 


0  ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 


23} 


30 


Coal,  A ^ 


0  1 

0 

0 

0 

6 


16J 


Conglomerate 10 

The  heavy  sandstones  dividing  these  seams  are  consistent  widi  their 
position  in  other  localities,  while  the  series  of  thin  slates,  fire-clays,  Ao, 
dividing  the  seam  itself  are  uniformly  consistent  with  the  slaty  divisicm 
occasionally  found  in  the  same  seams,  even  when  solid  to  all  appearance. 
The  partings  are  nearly  always  to  be  seen,  but  of  smaller  dimensions  where 
the  seams  are  compact. 


THE  BLOSBBUBG  BASIK. 

This,  as  before  observed,  is  nearly  west  of  the  Barclay  and  Balston,  sr 
is  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  third  AU^hany  basin.    The  coal  he 
contains  more  bitumen  than  the  Barclay,  but  still  is  classed  among  the  d? 
free-burning,  bituminous,  or  steam  coals. 

The  Blossburg  mines  are  located  in  Tioga  county,  Pennsylvania,  i 
are  about  40  miles  east  of  Coming,  on  the  York  &  Erie  Bailroad,  i 
which  th^  are  connected  by  rail.    The  location  of  this,  the  third  bi 
is  about  ten  miles  northwest  of  the  second  basin  at  Balston. 

Like  all  other  detached  basins  of  the  All^hany  coal-field,  this  j 
assemblage  of  coal  deposits,  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  eror 
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bat  forming  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  original  ooal-field  which  once 
existed  unbroken  throughout  this  vast  region,  now  broken  into  detached 
basins  and  elevated  plateaus  l^  the  denuding  action  of  water.  The  area 
occupied  by  this  portion  of  the  third  basin  is  probably  about  50  square 
miles,  of  which  one-half- may  contain  the  lower  seams. 

Section  at  the  Blofsburg  Mmei. 
Feet.    Inches. 

Coal 3        0   ^ 

81ate8,&c 20        0    > E 

Coal 5        0  ) 

Sandstones 40 

Coal 2        6 D 

Sandstones  and  slates 

Coal 1        6    I 

Fire^slay 3        0    j 
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Daring  our  last  visit  to  the  Blossburg  mines,  by  the  invitation  of  Dr. 
Morris,  of  the  Blossburg  Company,  we  spent  a  day  with  much  pleasure  in 
going  through  the  mines  and  examining  the  works.  The  Morris  bed  was 
the  only  one  worked  at  that  time  by  the  company.  It  is  the  upper  part 
of  the  lower  seam  B,  according  to  our  judgment,  and  makes  a  bench 
of  beautiful  and  pure  coal.  The  location  of  the  mines  was  a  serious  error, 
linoe  the  gangways  are  confined  to  a  limited  area,  on  account  of  the  dip  of 
the  seam,  which  is  from  the  gangways  on  the  lower  side.  Instead  of  open- 
ing the  ooal  on  the  west  face  of  the  mountain,  or  the  Blossburg  side,  the 
opening  was  made  on  the  southeast  side,  or,  rather,  towards  the  top  of  the 
plateaiL  This  error  not  only  led  to  a  great  expense  in  building  the  rail- 
load  up  the  mountain,  a  distance  of  several  miles,  but  also  located  the 
mines  to  the  riae  of  the  coal,  or  towards  the  outcrops ;  while  a  location  on 
tlie  front  ftoe  would  have  been  much  more  available  not  only  for  the 
dainage  of  the  mine,  but  much  more  economical  for  mining  and  shipping. 
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We  understand  some  of  these  diiSculties  have  since  been  removed.  We 
merely  make  these  remarks^  as  we  have  done  on  several  occasions,  to  call 
attention  to  these  often-repeated  errors  of  location  which  arise  from  the 
want  of  a  little  geological  and  mining  experience. 

The  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  Blossburg  mines  at  the  time  of  oar  visit 
were  not,  however,  responsible  for  the  errors,  since  they  had  been  com- 
mitted before  their  administration.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  our  ramble 
through  these  mines,  or  the  exertions  we  made  to  keep  up  with  Mr.  Young 
during  a  long  walk  on  ^^aU-fours^^  through  the  intricate  avenues  of  a  three- 
feet  flat  seam.  But  the  pleasure  derived  from  seeing  for  once  in  this  country 
the  "long  wall"  advancing  practically  in  use,  compensated  for  our  labor. 

The  coal  from  this  small  seam  was  mined  about  as  cheaply  as  the  coal 
from  our  30-feet  Mammoth  seam  in  some  localities;  The  miners  had  always 
one  "  loose  end,''  and  the  breasts,  or  chambers,  were  carried  wide.  The 
bogies,  or  small  cars,  had  broad,  flat  flanges,  and  would  run  with  as  much  ease 
on  the  hard  bottom-rock  of  the  seam  as  on  the  rails :  therefore  these  small 
cars  were  taken  direct  to  the  coal,  and  a  single  handling  only  was  required. 

There  is  at  least  one-half  difierence  in  the  cost  of  mining  the  same 
coal.  That  is,  the  best  mode  is  one-half  less  expensive  than  the  worst 
mode:  the  best  is  the  long  wall,  or  the  ^' board  and  wall;''  and  the  worst, 
the  narrow  chambers  and  parallel  pillars.  The  most  expensive  mode  is 
more  frequently  practised  in  this  country  than  the  most  economical. 

Below  will  be  found  the  statistics  of  coal  shipment  from  the  Blossburg 
mines.* 


*  CoBHiHO,  N.  Y.,  July  81,  1865. 
S  Habries  Daddow,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sib  : — Yours  of  27th  inst.,  requesting  to  be  Aimished  with  statement  of  coal-ship- 
ments oyer  the  Blossburg  Railroad,  is  receiyed.  Below  I  give  you  account  of  coal-shipments 
from  Blossburg  to  Corning  for  a  series  of  years. 

For  year  ending  October  81,  1868 45,607  tx>ns. 

•'      "         «'                     "      1864 70,214  " 

"       «         "                      "      1866 78,204  " 

"      "         "                      ««      1866 70,669  " 

"      "         "                     "      1867 94,814  «« 

«<  14  months  ending  Dec.  81,  1858 41,894  '< 

««  year                "             "      1869 48,692  «« 

««     "                   "             ««      1860 96,918  " 

"     "                   "             ««      1861 112,712  " 

"     «                   ««             "      1862 179,884  «« 

"    ^*                   "             ««      1868 286,848  •* 

'             «    ««                   "             ««      1864 884,977  " 

1,464,178    '<     2000  lbs.  each. 

For  Biz  months  ending  June  80, 1865 62,867    '< 

Yours,  respectfiiUy, 

A.  G.  Stbarhs, 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  &  ERIE  RAILROAD. 

This  railroad  runs  along  the  northwestern  margin  of  the  main  Alle- 
ghany coal-field,  from  Lock  Haven  to  Warren.  At  several  points  this 
line  cuts  into  the  main  coal-field,  which  extends  unbroken  to  the  south 
and  southwest ;  but  to  the  northeast  the  coal  exists  only  in  patches,  as  we 
have  described.  At  a  few  points  along  the  line  of  this  road  the  lower 
coals,  as  described  in  the  Barclay  and  Blossburg  coal-fields,  exist  in  con- 
siderable bodies;  but  generally  the  field  is  much  broken,  and  only  the 
bed  B  exists  in  workable  quantities.  Coal  is  mined  at  the  Eagleston  and 
Tangasooolock  mines,  a  short  distance  above  Lock  Haven ;  at  or  near  Came- 
ron Station,  Benova,  Ridgeway,  Johnsonburg,  and  at  other  points  along 
the  line.  A  New  York  company  are  operating  near  Cameron,  and  a  Boston 
aunpany  are  building  a  road  11  miles  long  to  connect  their  mines  with  the 
Philadelphia  &  Erie.  Besides  these,  many  small  operations  are  under  way, 
and  considerable  coal  has  been  mined  and  shipped  along  the  road  west- 
ward to  the  oil  regions,  where  large  quantities  of  coal  are  required  to  supply 
the  eiig;ine8  employed  in  boring  and  pumping.  Coal  has  been  sold  during 
1864  in  the  oil  r^ions  at  one  dollar  per  bushel,  or  $30  per  ton;  but  we 
believe  the  average  price  of  coal  by  the  car  has  been  about  $10  per  ton. 

A  fi^w  years  ago,  a  great  portion  of  ihe  region  through  which  this  road 
{Msses  was  simply  a  wilderness.  But  now,  from  Lock  Haven  to  Correy, 
towns  and  cities  are  growing  up  as  if  by  magic.  Lumbering  establishments 
dot  the  road  through  all  this  wild  region,  and  immense  piles  of  sawed 
lomber  crowd  the  trains  or  are  stacked  along  the  line.  The  quantity  of 
timber  seems  immense;  but,  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  disappearing,  those 
immense  forests  will  not  darken  the  soil  or  harbor  the  game  much  longer. 
Coal-mines  are  opened  and  the  minerals  developed  rapidly,  while  salt-wells 
and  oil-wells  not  only  exist  in  Venango,  but  from  Lake  Eric  to  Warren, 
and  even  farther  east. 

The  grades  and  distances  of  this  line  from  east  to  west  are  more  fiivor- 
able  than  those  of  any  other  line  connecting  the  Eastern  and  Western 
vaters. 

The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Lake  Erie,  via  Lancaster,  Harris- 
borg,  and  Sunbury,  is  447  miles;  while  the  distance  from  New  York  to 
the  Lakes  is  508  miles  by  the  Erie  and  535  by  the  Central  road.  The 
distance,  however,  jfrom  New  York  to  Buffalo  or  Dunkirk  is  considerably 
legg.  The  elevation  overcome  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  is  2006  feet, 
ud  the  ascent  is  gradual.  The  elevation  overcome  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Ceatral  in  crossing  the  All^hanies  is  2161  feet,  and  the  ascent  is  more 
intgalar.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  overcomes  an  elevation  of  2620  feet, 
umI  contends  with  sharp  curves  and  successive  descending  and  ascending 
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The  item  of  elevation,  and  consequent  heavy  gradeSi  in  crossing  the 
AU^hanieSy  or  connecting  the  Eastern  and  Western  waters,  is  an  important 
one.  Grades  of  100  feet  to  the  mile  are  difficnlt  to  overcome,  and  the 
expenses  of  transportation  are  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  grades.  For  a  heavy  traffic,  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  is  the  most 
&vorable  line  yet  built.  But  it  simply  taps  the  Lakes.  True,  they  supply 
a  vast  trade,  which  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  will  eventually  tax 
to  the  utmost  all  the  roads  leading  from  them  to  the  East.  Yet,  when 
we  consider  the  productive  area  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  region 
from  which  and  to  which  the  greatest  streams  of  trade  must  eventually 
flow,  and  where  men  and  cities  will  be  thickest,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  natural  advantages  possessed  by  Virginia,  or  conceal  the  &ct  that  a 
little  enterprise  and  capital  might  give  to  that  State  the  chief  trade  of 
the  West.  Had  the  Virginians  a  tithe  of  the  energy  and  vigor  mani^ted 
by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  the  magnificent  roads  at 
Hampton  would  ere  this  have  been  crowded  with  shipping  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  engaged  in  peaceAil  traffic,  their  cities  and  villages  would 
now  be  flourishing  and  prosperous,  instead  of  Ijring  in  smoking  ruins,  and 
the  fields  and  mountains  of  their  State  would  be  productive  of  wealth, 
instead  of  being  dothed  in  weeds  and  ^'old  field  pines''  and  still  almost 
unknown  to  die  miner  and  the  manufacturer.  But  we  shall  fefer  to  tJiis 
again  in  a  more  appropriate  place,  and  will  continue  our  description  of 
the  coal-field. 

It  will  be  noticed  on  the  accompanying  miniature  map  that  we  have 
been  skirting  the  great  coal-field,  and  simply  describing  the  outlying 
patches  which  cluster  along  its  northeastern  margin.  We  will  now  present 
a  concise  account  of  the  entire  field,  having  given  the  foregoing  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  the  anthracite  with  the  bituminous  coal-fielda. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

« 

THE  GREAT  ALLEGHANY  GOAL-FIELD. 

Map  of  the  Alleghany  Coal-Field — Extent  and  Boundaries — Area  in  the  aeyeral  States 
U^Tened — ^Basins — ^Anticlinals — Coal  Measures — Thickness — The  Great  Basin — Trans- 
fer«e  Section — ^Description — Coal  Measures,  Character,  and  Variation — Cannel-Coal 
Beds— >Yeriical  Sections — Identity  of  the  Coal-Beds — Mammoth  and  Karthause— Primrose 
and  Pittsbarg  Beds — Professor  Lesquereux — Palssontological  Eyidence — Anyil  Rock — 
J.  P.  Lesley — ^Identification  of  the  Lo\«'cr  Beds — The  Great  Kanawha  Region — Alleghany 
Coal-Field  in  PennsyWania — Production  of  Bituminous  Coal  in  PennsyWania — The 
CmnberlAnd  Coal  Region — Erosion — Scctluus. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MAP. 

The  aooompanjing  miniature  map  represents  tbe  general  extent  and 
finrm  of  this  great  coal-field^  with  the  prominent  places  and  points.     It 
extends  through  portions  of  nine  States,  viz. : — Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama.    Its   immediate   boundary   in    Pennsylvania,   not    including   the 
oatlying  patches,  extends  from  Lock  Haven,  on  the  west  branch  of  tlie 
Busquehanna,  along  the  All^hany  range,  southwest,  through  the  counties 
of  Clearfield  and  Cambria,  to  the  Maryland  line,  and  northwest,  through 
the  counties  of  Clinton,  Elk,  McKean,  Warren,  Crawford,  and  Mercer,  to 
the  Ohio  State  line  at  Greenville, — embracing  a  productive  area  in  Penn- 
sylvania of  about  12,000  square  miles,  independent  of  the  smaller  outlying 
deposits  before  noticed.    The  prominent  .places  near  which  the  coal-margin 
passes  in  its  northwestern  border  are   Lock  Haven,  Farrandsville,  De- 
fiance, Emporium,  Smethport,  Ridgeway,  Johnsonsburg,  Warren,  Tideoute, 
Franklin,  and  Greenville.     The  boundaries  of  this  great  coal-field  con- 
tinue from   Greenville,  in   Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania,  west  through 
Trumbull,  Portage,  and  Summit  counties,  Ohio,  to  Akron.     The  bound- 
an--line  thence  runs  nearly  south  through  Oliio  to  the  Ohio  River,  near 
Portsmouth;   crossing  the   Ohio  into   Kentucky,  it  changes   its   course 
nther  more  to  the  west,  but  continues   in   an   irregular   line  through 
that  State   into   Tennessee;    pursuing    the    same    southwest    course,   it 
crosses   the  State  of  Tennessee  half-way  into  Alabama.     In  that  State, 
near  the  Mississippi  line,  it  forms  the  southern  boundary,  and  returns 
by  the  eastern  margin,  in  a  general  northeast  course,  through  Alabama, 
North  Greorgia,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  to  the  Great  Kanawha,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Greenbrier.     Soon   after  crossing  at  this  point  it  attains 
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its  maximum  breadth^  and  changes  its  course  nearly  north  to  the  Alary- 
land  line. 

The  length  of  this  coal-field  within  its  productive  area  is  800  miles,  or 
to  its  extremity  at  Blossburg  875  miles.  Its  maximum  breadth  from 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  to  Newark,  Ohio,  is  180  miles.  Its  minimum 
breadth  is  on  a  line  with  Chattanooga  across  the  field,  where  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  more  than  30  miles  wide.  The  entire  area  is  about  55,000  square 
miles,  which  is  divided  among  the  States  in  which  it  lies  in  about  the 
following  ratio: — 

Square  Miles. 

Pennsyhrania 12,656 

.    Ohio 7,100 

Haiyland 550 

W«rt  Virginia. 15,900 

Kentucky 10.700 

Tenneflsee 3,700 

Alabama. 4,300 

Georgia 170 

Total 55,076 

« 

The  general  form  of  this  great  coal-field  is  that  of  a  rude  club,  the 
liaiidle  ranging  through  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  and  the  head 
resting  on  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  northern  extremity  terminates  in  five  prongs,  or  Titanic  fingers: 
this  we  have  not  represented  on  the  map,  since  the  scale  is  too  limited  to 
admit  of  this  feature  being  portrayed;  nor  have  we  marked  the  prominent 
anticlinalB  of  N^ro  Mountain,  Laurel  Hill,  or  Chestnut  Ridge,  which 
ange  longitadinally  along  its  eastern  margin  through  the  southern  portion 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  part  of  West  Virginia. 

The  field  undulates  from  east  to  west,  forming  six  principal  basins  and 
five  prominent  antidinals,  independent  of  the  Maryland  basin.  The 
ttstem  axes  are  more  abrupt  and  narrow  than  the  western,  as  shown  in 
igare  4,  which  conveys  an  approximate  idea  of  the  general  form  of  the  field. 
The  oool  measures  are  divided  by  Rogers  and  other  geologists  into  three 
or  four  series  or  groups.  We  do  not  propose  to  make  more  than  two 
^visions,  into  which  the  coal  measures  arc  naturally  divided.  That  is,  the 
lower  beds,  under  the  Mahoning  sandstone,  corresponding  with  our  white- 
vk  cools  in  the  anthracite  r^ions  and  the  upper  beds,  or  those  above 
this  sandstone*  The  lower  group  naturally  occupies  much  the  larger  area, 
on  the  principle  represented  in  figure  92,  where  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  lower  beds  occupy  a  much  larger  area  than  the  upper  ones,  though 
the  strata  pitch  much  more  abruptly  in  the  anthracite  than  the  bituminous 
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In  figure  92,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  constitute  the  lower  group  of  white-ash 
seams,  as  they  constitute  the  lower  group  in  the  bituminous  fields.  But 
here  they  spi-ead  out  in  a  nearly  horizontal  wanner,  and,  of  oouree,  cover 
a  correspondingly  greater  amount  of  area, 

In  all  probability,  the  lower  beds  occupy  three-fourths  of  the  entire  area 
of  this  field,  where  the  upper  beds  do  uot  exist:  that  is,  the  upjier  beds,  or 
those  lying  over  the  Mahoning  saudstone,  do  not  occupy  more  tlian  one- 
tburth  the  area  of  the  coal-field.  The  upper  beds,  in  fact,  are  c»nfined  to 
a  limited  area,  as  the  red-ash  bods  are  in  the  anthracite  fields.  They 
occupy  a  portion  of  this  field  in  the  southern  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  and  may  exist  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
deepest  portions  of  the  measures  in  Kentucky.  But  in  the  Western  coal-  " 
fields  the  upper  beds  do  not  exist.  - 

The  numerous  water-tujuraes  that  traverse  all  parts  of  this  great  field  " 
liave  cut  deep  valleys  through  the  coal  measures,  in  many  places  fiir  below 
their  base;  but  generally  the  valleys  exist  in  the  coal  measures  and  at  the  "^ 
expense  of  the  coal.  Not  less  than  one-third  the  entire  amount  of  coal  • 
has  been  thus  denuded  by  erosion.  It  will,  therefore,  appear  evident  that  * 
we  can  only  estimate  approximately  the  total  thickness  of  coal ;  since  none  ^ 
but  the  lower  beds  approach  the  margin  of  tlie  field,  and  the  upper  beda  ' 
occupy  but  a  small  area,  while  all  portions  of  the  field  have  suflTered  much  " 
from  erosion.  The  total  thickness  of  the  seams  ranges  from  60  to  7o  feet;  "C 
perhaps  50  feet  total  workable  thickness  wonld  be  an  average,  where  the  ■■ 
upper  and  lower  groups  exist.  But  we  cannot  estimate  more  than  half  the  ^ 
aggregate  thickness  as  productive  throughout  the  entire  field.  We  have  *" 
given  30  feet  as  the  total  workable  thickness  of  the  coals  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  20  feet  as  the  aggregate  of  the  United.  States ;  and  both  are  the  "^ 
maximum  limits.  The  amount  of  available— or  what  we  now  call  work-  — 
able — coal  is  much  less;  but,  under  a  system  of  economy  that  might  and  — 
should  be  applied  to  our  coal-beds,  perhaps  the  estimate  is  reasonable,  and  k 
it  is  certainly  within  the  bounds  of  all  such  calculations.  Under  our  pre-  ^ 
sent  wasteful  style  of  miniug,  however,  and  our  rejection  of  all  seams  under  - 
three  feet  as  unworkable,  the  estimate  is  one-half  too  much ;  that  is,  tlie  pro-  ■; 
ductive  yield  of  this  great  coal-field  would  be  fifteen  feet  total  thicknea,  = 
instead  of  30  feet, — 22,500  tons  per  acre,  instead  of  45,000  tons.  But  hen^  ' 
as  in  the  English  coal-fields,  we  have  estimated  all  seams  over  12  inches  *% 
in  thickness. 

THICKSESS   OF   THE   ALLEOiiANl^   C0.4L   MEASURES. 

There  are  several  interesting  geological  problems  connected  with  the 
measures  of  this  great  field,  which  if  satisfactorily  settled  would  go  far 
determine  a  scientific  question  of  some  importance.     As  before  stated, 
coal-fields  are  basin-shaped,  and  the  interior  is  always  deeper  than 
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exterior  portions, — ^in  other  words,  the  centre  of  the  basin  is  always 
deeper  than  its  outcrops ;  and  this  fact  holds  good  in  the  Alleghany  field  as 
elsewhere.  But  here,  as  in  most  other  fields,  the  coal  is  deposited  in  nume- 
rous basins,  lying  parallel  with  each  other  and  conforming  to  the  general 
geolc^ical  strike  of  the  strata.  That  is,  all  our  mountain-ranges  have  a 
general  southwest  and  northeast  course,  and  all  our  great  valleys,  and  con- 
sequently basins,  have  the  same  general  strike  of  axis,  while  their  trans- 
ycrse  is,  of  course,  the  contrary.  But  these  basins  are  successively  deeper 
as  they  range  from  the  west  towards  the  east,  or  from  the  centre  of  the 
Great  Appalachian  (Mississippi)  Valley.  This  depression  is  not  only  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  but  also  from  the  north  to  the  south ;  and,  though 
there  is  now  no  external  evidence  of  a  southern  margin  to  the  great  basin, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  southern  margin  must  have  existed, 
88  high,  perhaps,  as  the  boundaries  on  the  east,  north,  and  west.  But  these 
boundaries  of  the  great  basin,  or  the  ancient  Appalachian  sea,  as  described 
in  Chapter  III.,  are  not  the  boundaries  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field ;  for 
besides  this  great  field  there  are  two  or  three  others,  perhaps  not  less  exten- 
sive, and  several  of  smaller  dimensions,  but  all  within  the  great  ba^in. 
As  before  noticed,  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Alleghany  field  is  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  great  basin  as  it  now  exists ;  that  is,  this  field  lies  on  its 
eistem  side,  while  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  their  unexplored  coal-fields 
bound  it  on  the  west.  But  the  western  margin  of  the  Alleghany  field 
lies  towards  the  deeper  portions  of  the  great  basin,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  Ohio.  Its  extreme  southern  limit  lies  far  in 
Alabama,  and  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  which  tower  over  the  vast 
plains  of  the  Gulf.  The  abrupt  termination  of  the  field  in  this  direction, 
tod  the  broken  crags  which  form  the  terminal  points  of  many  of  those 
great  mountain-ranges  which  sweep  down  from  the  north  along  the 
ctttem  margin  of  the  great  basin,  and  which  form  its  Atlantic  boundary, 
mdicate  a  violent  change  in  the  topography  of  the  South.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  coal-field  was  evidently  far  beyond  the  "  Lookout"  ranges,  and 
iti  present  southern  area  bears  no  comparison  to  its  ancient  extent  when 
fast  from  the  hand  of  Nature. 

Yet,  while  we  consider  the  southern  margin  of  the  ancient  sea  to  have 
lieen  along  the  shores  of  Florida  and  the  mountains  of  Cuba  and  Yucatan, 
te  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  coal  formations  originally  existed 
•niversally  along  their  interior  slopes.  It  seems  evident  that  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  crust  was  greatest  in  this  direction,  and  that  the  interior  basin 
Biost  have  been  always  too  deep  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  coal.  But 
uoand  the  entire  basin  we  find  coal  wherever  there  is  evidence  of  a  com- 
^  if  pmtively  shallow  sea.  The  depression  of  the  ancient  granitic  or  igneous 
\i  emst  of  the  earth,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Palajojsoic  or  sedimentary 
itnia,  have  been  general  along  the  southern  and  eastern  margins  of  the 
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ancient  sea.  The  change  wna  nataml,  aod,  we  think,  has  been  clearly  set 
forth  in  Chapter  III. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the  form  and  character 
of  the  great  basin  in  which  not  only  the  Alleghany  coal-field  but  the 
other  great  Appalachian  fields,  which  will  follow  m  this  description,  exist. 
The  ai.x.-omiiauying  illustration,  figure  117,  represents  the  general  form  of 
the  great  basin  from  east  to  west,  on  a  line  with  the  Great  Kanawha,  Ohio, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas  Rivers,  from  the  Alleghany  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  section  is  necessarily  approximate,  «nd  merely  gives  the 
general  positions  of  the  great  coal-fields,  and  the  order  of  the  geological 
fbrmatiuus  and  their  peculiarities. 

The  outside  granite  edge  of  the  great  basin  is  600Q  feet  above  the  sea  in 
Southwestern  Virginia,  at  the  head  of  the  New  River, — a  continuation  of 
the  Great  Kanawha,— and  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet  high  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  succeeding  gneissic  belt  has  less  elevation,  and  succeeds 
the  granite  not  only  on  its  western  but  on  its  eastern  side,  and  laps  over 
the  granite  on  the  margin  of  the  great  basin  almost  vertically,  and  in 
the  inti-rior  horizontally.  Derived  from  volcanic  eruptions  or  the  line  of 
voleauii."  vents  existing  in  the  granite  belt  of  the  east,  it  naturally  over- 
spread the  granite  on  both  aides  of  this  elevated  tielt,  and  covered  it  in  all 
the  deep  valleys  or  lower  basins.  This  belt  of  gneissic  or  azoic  rocks  is 
succeeded  by  the  Paleozoic  or  sedimentary  strata  d,  represented  in  the  Alle- 
ghanies  on  the  east  and  the  Slack  Hills  on  the  west;  and  on  or  in  this 
exL^ts  the  coal. 

AVe  must  here  state  that  our  section  is  conjectural  in  its  western  margin 
BO  iar  as  the  coal  is  concerned,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  the  form  of  the 
Palieozoie  strata.  The  general  form  and  character  of  the  western  margin 
of  the  great  basin  must  jmrtake  to  a  great  extent  of  its  eastern  features; 
but  we  cannot  state  from  personal  ol>servation  that  the  efi'ects  of  volcanic 
action  were  the  same,  or  that  basins  for  the  formation  of  coal  were 
created  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  to  the  cast.  It  is  possible  tluU. 
the  greater  elevation  of  the  western  margin  left  tlie  larger  portion  high 
and  comparatively  dry  before  the  advent  of  the  coal  era,  or  the  period  of 
time  when  the  heat  was  tempered  to  the  proper  degree  to  permit  the  growth 
of  vegetation. 

The  section  we  give  is  miniature  in  scale,  since  we  have  to  comprise 
loOO  miles  in  seven  inches:  we  can,  therefore,  only  portray  the  chief  points 
within  the  great  basin. 

Tlio  Alleghany  coal-field,  which  is  180  miles  wide,  is  the  first,  and  lies 
along  the  eastern  side.  It  is  separated  from  the  Central  coal-field  by  the 
Devoniun  and  Silurian  formations  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  are  over 
UK)  miles  wide.  The  Central  coal-field  is  as  wide  as  the  Alleghany.  It 
will  be  noticed,  in  the  small  maps  which  we  give  of  these  fields,  thaM 
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the  scale  in  the  Alleghany  map  ia  100  miles  to  an  inch;  while  it  ia  only  50 
miles  to  an  inch  in  the  Central,  and  I  of  an  inch  to  bO  miles  in  the 
Western  field.  The  Western  field  in  Iowa  and  Klissouri  ia  also  from  150 
to  200  miles  wide.  The  extent  of  the  coal  in  EanBas  is  conjectural ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  all  to  the  west  of  the  Missouri  River  where  it 
leaves  or  bounds  the  Great  Western  coal-field  in  Missouri.  It  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  Central,  Western,  and  Arkansas  coal-fields 
were  once  united  and  formed  one  immense  area  of  coal  nearly,  if  not  fully, 
500  miles  square,  or  embracing  an  area  of  250,000  square  miles. 

The  coal  depreciates  rapidly  westward,  and  only  two  or  tliree  small 
seams  exist  in  Western  Missouri.  Westward  still,  however,  we  find  coal 
and  coal  formations ;  but  most  of  the  coal  west  of  Missouri  and  east  of  the 
Black  Hills  is  tertiary  coals  or  lignites,  formed,  in  all  probability,  in  the 
marshes  and  bogs  of  that  higher  region;  while  the  coal  formed  in  the 
deeper  ba-iins  to  the  east. 

The  Eastern  coal-basins  dip  below  the  sea-level;  while  the  Western 
basins,  even  in  Missouri,  lie  from  400  to  800  feet  above  it;  and  while  the 
Silurian  rocks  descend  from  20,000  to  30,000  feet  below  the  cotd  in  the 
East,  they  do  not,  perhaps,  reach  the  sea-level  in  the  West.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  ascent  is  gradual  towanis  the  West,  and  that  the  Western 
coal-fields  are  more  uniformly  level  or  partake  less  of  the  basin-shape 
tlian  the  Eastern  fields.  While  the  Alleghany  field  presents  th&  Iiasia- 
formation  prominently,  the  Central  coal-field  is  only  moderately  baslned,  , 
and  the  Western  coal-field  is  nearly  horizontal.  The  evidence  presented 
here  is  conclusi%'e  as  to  the  formaticin  of  coal  in  water;  and  the  deeper  the 
basins  the  more  extensive  are  the  measures  and  the  more  numerous  tlie 
coal-seams.  The  sections  presenteti  farther  on  demonstrate  this  Gict  con- 
clusively. Veridical  section,  figure  118,  through  the  Alleghany  coal-field, 
presents  50  feet  of  workable  coal ;  while  that  of  the  Conical  coal-field,  figure 
128,  shows  only  20  feet,  and  that  of  Missouri,  figure  131,  only  10  to  15  feet. 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  shallow  depth  of  water,  forming 
bogs  or  swamfis,  was  not  a  fevorable  condition  for  tlie  production  of  coal; 
and  this  fact  is  strong  evidence  that  true  coal  is  not  the  production  of  an 
arborescent  flora.  The  basin-flhape,  as  presented  in  irregular  formation, 
also  condemns  the  theory  of  the  elevation  of  the  submerged  i>ortions  or 
the  deep  basins  above  water-level.  It  is  not  probable  that  tliey  would 
be  elevated  and  depressed  in  spots:  such  a  phenomenon  would  be  un- 
natural. Tlie  elevation  or  depression  must  be  gradual  and  general.  But 
we  discard  all  euch  unnatural  processes  in  the  formation  of  conl.  The 
general  depression  of  certain  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  we  showt-d  ' 
to  be  consistent  with  tlie  natural  processes,  and,  tliough  not  absolutely  ' 
ne<«ssary  to  the  formation  of  coal,  yet  not  inconsistent  with  its  formation 
in  deep  basins;  while  the  facts  here  presented  demonstrate  the  propositions 
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formerly  aet  forth; — ^that  coal  is  formed  in  oomparativelj  deep  basins  from 
the  bituminous  results  of  naphtha  or  carbon  oils  in  connection  with  an 
iqaeous  flora,  and  perhaps  the  oils  of  an  arborescent  flora,  compressed 
within  the  ooalnstrata  and  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  all  oils 
must  do  when  released  from  confinement. 


THE  COAL  MEASURES. 

That  the  Palseozoic  strata  thin  or  depreciate  in  a  westward  direction 
Ins  been  clearly  demonstrated;  and  we  may  presume  that  the  coal  measures 
are  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

But  the  depreciation  of  the  coal  measures  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
depreciation  of  certain  subordinate  rocks.  We  have  seen  that  the  Palss- 
oioic  column  at  Pottsville  is  from  30,000  to  40,000  feet  in  height;  while 
Id  the  Central  coal-field,  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  it  is  less  than  3500  feet. 
But  while  the  coal  measures  in  the  anthracite  regions,  within  the  pro- 
ductive strata,  arc  2500  feet  thick,  the  coal  measures  of  the  Great  Alle- 
ghany coal-field  are  about  2000  feet  thick  within  tlie  productive  measures; 
and  while  the  coarse  sandstones  accumulated  in  the  former  region,  the 
ilateB,  shales,  &c.  formed  in  tlie  latter;  while  the  immense  beds  of  anthra- 
eUe  coal  were  forming  in  the  Eady  limestones  accumulated  in  the  Went: 
both  required  seasons  of  rest  and  quiet.  Therefore,  less  depreciation 
appears  in  the  coal  measures  than  in  the  rocks  on  which  these  measures 
rest.  In  figure  117  the  measures  or  coal-fields  appear  to  depreciate  rapid ly 
m  A  westward  direction,  and  this  is  really  so.  But  this  depreciation  is 
doe  more  to  the  absence  or  Avant  of  tlie  measures  containing  the  upper 
coals  than  to  a  thinning  of  the  strata. 

The  Pittsburg  coal  G  does  not  exist  west  of  the  Ohio  to  any  great 
extent.  It  may  appear  on  the  highest  points  of  the  Illinois  Central  coal- 
field, but  never  westward  of  that  locality. 

The  natural  position  of  the  Mammoth,  or  E,  is  beneath  the  Mahoning 

Kndstone,  and  as  the  Primrose,  or  G,  is  the  next  seam  of  importance  above 

this  sandstone,  we  must  assume  it  to  be  the  Pittsburg  bed.     Tlie  evidence 

of  this  identification  is  complete.     First,  the  distance  from  A,  or  the  con- 

^merate,  in  the  Pottsville  section,  or  in  the  anthracite  regions  generally, 

to  £,  or  the  Mammoth,  is  about  400  feet,  and  the  distance  from  A  to  E  in 

the  All^hany  coal-field  is  generally  about  300  feet.     Second,  the  iron  ore 

over  the  bed  B,  accompanied  by  limestone,  is  identical  with  the  ores  found 

I  over  the  Buck  Mountain  bed  in  the  Ijchigh  region,  at  Barclay,  in  Bedford 

[  ooanty,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East.     Third,  the  iron  ore  under  bed  E  is 

I  ilmost  oniversal  throughout  the  anthracite  regions,  and  in  many  places  in 

the  East  it  is  accompanied  by  a  coarse,  calcareous  rock,  identical  with  the 

"Curlew  limestone''  of  the  West.    Fourth,  we  have,  in  our  description  of 
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the  principal  seams  in  the  anthracite  regions,  called  particular  attention  to 
tlie  "splitting"  of  the  beds  in  n  westward  direction,  and  dcmonstrat«l  that 
the  Buck  Mountain  B  and  the  Mammoth  E  each  divided  into  several 
aoama  aa  they  ranged  wcstwardly;  and,  if  we  notice  the  sections  made  in 
various  Western  localities,  we  will  find  that  these  great  Ijeds  have  their 
representatives  in  their  jiroper  places  and  in  uniform  order,  or  are  repre- 
isunted  by  groups  occupying  their  proper  geological  horizon. 

We  must  here  call  attention  to  a  singular  fact — for  such  we  presume  it 
to  be — in  regard  to  the  eannel-coal  seams.  These  seams  have  no  fair  repre- 
Hcntatives  ia  the  anthracite  regions,  and  are  not  to  be  identified  generally 
in  the  West.  They  always  exist  between  the  great  beds,  and  increase  and 
decrease,  and  improve  and  depreciate  in  qualitj',  according  to  the  uniformity 
of  the  measures  and  the  accompanying  bituminous  beds.  Sometimes  these 
mnnel  scams  are  represented  by  a  small  strata  of  pure  bituminous  coal, 
and  at  other  times  by  a  bed  of  bituminous  shale,  which  changes  from  shale 
to  bituminous  coal,  splint,  and  cannel,  according  to  circumstances, 

The  first  cannel  scam  exists  over  B,  and  is  synonymous  with  onr  C, 
which  is  always  a  variable  seam,  and  generally  small.  The  next  la  a  split 
^  from  E,  and  la  one  of  its  lower  benches.  This  seam  is  not  reliable,  and 
only  occasionally  cannel;  but  soraetimes  it  is  very  good,  and  3  feet  thick 
(111  the  Kanawha.  The  next  and  last  cannel  seam  exists  over  the  Mam- 
moth, or  E,  and  ia  sometimes  from  5  to  6  feet  of  splendid  cannel  coal.  It 
may  be  the  "seven-feet"  seam  overlying  the  Mammoth.  This  is  supposed 
to  he  the  celebrated  Peytona*  cannel  of  Coal  River,  in  West  Virginia. 

The  lower  cannel,  or  C,  is  the  most  extensive,  and  the  seam  generally 
protluctivo  of  cannel  coal  in  the  West.  We  have  named  it  "Gamma"  in 
the  anthracite  regions. 

In  figures  76  and  118  will  be  found  an  identification,  nearly,  of  the 
nntlftacite  beds  with  the  bituminous  seams  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field. 
The  size  of  E,  as  given  in  figure  118,  is  krger  than  given  by  Rt^rs, 
Ivesley,  or  most  of  our  geologists  who  have  written  on  the  bituminous  coal- 
fields. But  it  appears  evident  from  the  State  Suirey,  and  the  facts  which 
may  be  gathereil  concerning  this  seam,  as  the  "  Elk  Lick  coal"  in  Somerset 
county,  Pennsylvania,  the  great  bed  at  Knrthause  and  Clearfield,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  great  upper  coal-bed  on  the  Kanawha  and  Coal  Rivera 
in  West  Virginia,  that  E  is  equally  as  large  as  G.  In  Eiet,  this  bed  i» 
frequently  lai^r  than  the  Pittsburg  seam,  and  as  good  and  pure,  but  i* 
is  not  quite  so  regular.  The  same  may  l)e  said  of  the  Mammoth  ici 
the  anthracite  regions;  though  the  Primrose  bears  no  comparison  to  i* 
there, 

*  There  U  loroe  doubt  ia  reUlion  to  this  seiun:  we  tre  Dot  ccrluin  bb  lo  il«  ij«miiy. 
L«te  deielopmeals  seetn  to  place  It  abore  E;  but  Lesle;  plBcea  it  tbove  B,  ami  BTnon; mi 
»iUiC. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  of  tLe  fact  that  tlie  great  Cumberland  bed  is 
identical  with  E,  or  the  Mammoth.  It  has  beeu  mistaken  for  the  Pittis- 
burg  bed;  but  a  careful  examination  of  its  poaitivn,  charactEr,  and 
Bceompanying  seams  and  strata  will  convince  any  practical  niau  of  this 
identity.  From  tlie  etibi-ta  to  identify  this  great  bed  with  the  Pittsburg 
be<I  much  confuBion  has  arisen.  This  has  led  many  to  suppose  the  Mam- 
moth and  the  Pittsburg  bed  synonymous;  and  from  this  error  iu  the 
starting-point  baa  arisen  all  or  most  of  the  difficulty  in  the  identification 
of  the  seams. 

Prof.  Rogers  has  also  made  errors  in  hia  sectJons  at  Wilkesbarre  and 
Pittston,  which,  we  observe,  has  led  Prof.  Lesquereux,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
into  some  confusion  in  his  Western  sections;  and  in  this  respect  Prof. 
Lesley  seems  also,  for  once,  to  have  been  led  into  error. 

We  do  not,  however,  make  these  remarks  with  invidious  intention,  since 
these  distinguished  geologists  are  entitled  to  onr  admiration  for  tlieir 
emiuent  services;  but  we  wish  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  atartiug  right 
and  the  importance  of  correct  data. 

Wc  think  Prof.  Lesquereux  has  the  data  for  a  complete  identlficstion  of 
Western  coais.  We  notice  the  facts  which  he  has  established  by  hia  paltr- 
ontological  researches,  or  a  comparison  of  the  fossil  flora  and  organic 
reniaius  accompanying  the  respective  seams;  but  we  notice,  also,  that  he 
has  placed  too  much  reliance  on  imperfect  sections,  and,  while  he  aecepta 
imperfect  data  for  fact,  it  will  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  general  and 
definite  conclusion.  We  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  wo  owe  much 
to  Tjosquereux  and  Lesley  for  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at ;  but,  in 
order  to  make  their  data  available,  we  have  spent  much  patient  lalwr  and 
made  many  arduous  persona!  Investigations  of  doubtful  points  and  locali- 
ties in  order  to  justify  and  connect  the  facta  tlioy  have  elucidated  with 
developments  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages  In  reference  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  seams. 

Lesquereux  says,  "F^om  all  the  local  sections  of  the  Pennsylvania  sur- 
vey, two  ascertained  data,  are  especially  worth  mentioning.  1st,  The 
rcliabili^  of  our  Curlew  limestone,  which  in  Pennsylvania  is  called  Free- 
port  limestone,  and  is  generally  placed  6  to  15  feet  above  our  Na  3  coal. 
2d.  The  consistency  of  the  ferri/croug  limestone  between  No.  1,  B,  and 
No.  2,  in  the  place  occupied  by  our  coal  C.  It  lies,  as  in  Kentucky,  10 
to  40  feet  above  No.  1,  B,  and  Is  generally  accompauied  by  calcareous  ores." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  "  Curlew  limestone"  lies  below  E  and  between  ' 
£  and  D;  and  Lesquereux  denominates  E  as  No.  4,  and  he  finds  by  [uthe-  * 
ontological  evidence  that  No.  4  of  Western  Kentucky  is  also  in  tJic  vicinity  ■ 
of  the  Baltimore  bed  at  Wilkeabarre,  Pennsyh-auia ;  and,  since  we  have  * 
identified  the  Baltimore  bed  beyond  a  doubt  with  the  Mammoth  ofSchuyl-  ^ 
kill  county,  Pennsylvania,  this  fact  is  thoroughly  established,  and  thai 
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can  be  no  room  for  doubt  tbat  the  Mammoth  is  identical  with  the  Freeport 
beds  or  the  seams  of  that  group. 

Lesqnerenx  also  identifies  B  of  our  nomenclature  with  B  No.  1  in 
Western  Kentucky;  but  he  falls  into  error  by  calling  B,  or  the  Buck  Moun- 
tain,  ^^the  Mammoth"  But  this  error  evidently  arises  from  the  confusion 
of  the  Wyoming  sections  made  in  the  State  Report;  and  this  simple  mis- 
nomer cannot  invalidate  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  quotation  from 
Lesquereux's  palaeontological  report  in  the  Kentucky  survey. 

From  this  and  other  errors  arising  from  incorrect  data,  we  think  this  emi- 
nent professor  of  palffiontology  has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  placing  all  the 
ooal-seams  of  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  beneath  the  Pittsburg 
bed,  or  even  below  the  Mahoning  sandstone;  whereas  all  the  evidence 
goes  to  prove  that  the  highest  coal  at  Pottsville  is  at  least  cotemporaneous 
with  the  "Anvil  Rock,"  the  counterpart  of  which  may  be  found  over  our 
K,  or  the  Tracys.  It  is  not  only  the  hardest  rock  in  the  coal  measures, 
but  to  all  appearance,  except  in  thickness,  it  is  the  perfect  counterpart  of 
the  Anvil  Rock  of  Kentucky. 

In  treating  of  the  lower  coal, — viz. :  our  white-ash  coal  of  the  anthra- 
cite regions, — Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley,  i^i  his  "Manual  of  Coal,"  agrees  precisely 
with  us  in  their  distribution  and  character. 

"The  Lower  Coals  form  in  Western  Pennsylvania  a  system  by  them- 
selves, as  has  been  said  already.  Clinging  as  it  were  to  the  &ce  of  the 
ooDglom^rate,  the  lower  system  fared  better  than  the  upper  one,  and  has 
been  lefl  to  cover  an  immense  area.  In  &ct,  it  forms  by  tax  the  largest 
part — perhaps  four-fifths— of  all  the  coal  remaining  on  the  surface.  In 
Ohio— except  near  Wheeling — and  in  all  the  Western  States,  it  is  the  only 
ooal,  and  may  have  been  originally  the  only  coal  deposited. 

".  .  .  •  Wherever  the  dip  is  gentle,  this  lower  coal  system  prevails, 
die  upper  being  swept  away;  but  where  the  dip  is  steep  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  narrow  troughs,  it  receives  the  upi)er  system  on  itself.  It  furnishes 
the  beds  of  Northern  and  Western  Pennsylvania  as  fiir  south  as  the  Cone- 
maugh  or  Kiskiminetas,  those  of  the  Alleghany  River,  and  all  the  country 
northwestward  of  the  Ohio.  It  occupies  the  west  and  south  of  Virginia, 
and  provides  the  ooal  of  Kentucky*  and  Tennessee.  The  cannel  is,  per- 
haps, exclusive  of  this  system. 

".  .  .  .  At  that  time  [referring  to  the  early  survey  of  Pennsylvania]  a 
large  bed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  system  was  familiarly  called  the  'Elk 
lidc  ooal,'  from  its  locality  near  the  romantic  falls  of  that  name  in  Somer- 
fet  This  bed,  which  is  the  upper  Freeport  bed  of  the  Kiskiminetas  and 
Alleghany  Rivers,  seems  to  be  represented  by  the  large  upper  coal  of  the 


*  This  refers  to  Eastern  Kentucky,  or  the  Alleghany  coal-field  in  Eentuckj,  and  not  the 
eoels  of  the  Central  coal-field  in  Western  Kentucky. 
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Kanawba  and  Coal  Rivers  of  Virginia,  and  by  the  great  bed  at  Karthause 
and  Clear/ield  to  the  north.  It  marks  the  upper  limit  of  tho  lower  coal- 
beds,  and  is  covered  at  no  great  distance  by  the  remarkable  sandstone 
strata  hereafter  to  be  discussed  [the  Mahouiiig  sandstone]. 

"This  coal-bed  sometimes  rivais  the  Pittsbui^  bed  in  size  and  purltj'  of 
minerals,  but  wants  its  regularity.  This  is  its  fault  in  common  with  all 
the  beils  of  the  lower  system ;  tliey  cannot  hold  their  own  for  any  great 
distance  in  any  jjiveu  direction.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  iai^e  bed 
E  [Buck  Mountain],  which  lies  nearly  upon  the  conglomerate,  and  seems 
coextensive  with  the  coal-field. 

"At  Towanda,  on  Broad  Top,  at  Johnstown,  on  the  Tennessee  River,    ^ 
even  at  St.  Louis,  its  sections  are  scarcely  to  be  told  ai)art.     Everywhere    ^ 
it  is  about  50  feet  above  the  i-ongloracrate ;  everywhere  it  has  a  small 
satellite  some  yards  below  it;  everywhere  it  Is  itself  a  variable  stratum    . 
from  five  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness, — a  double  bed,  with  an  even  roof  and 
an  uneven  floor,  rising  and  falling  stormily  on  a  sea  of  fire-clay,  which 
sometimes  has  a  depth  of  thirty  feet."  , 

This  terse  and  graphic  description  of  the  lower  coals  demonstrates  clearly 
tlie  identity  of  the  Mammoth  with  E,  or  the  Freeport  beds,  and  B,  or  the 
Buck  Mountain,  with  the  last-nampd.  In  fact,  the  identity  is  minute  and  ' 
unmistakable,  as  any  one  who  has  followed  us  will  determine.  It  places 
the  Mammoth,  E,  beyond  a  doubt  immediately  under  the  Mahoning  sand-  ' 
stone;  and,  since  the  Pittsburg  scam  is  immediately  above  it, — :the  small 
seam  F  only  intervening, — there  can  be  no  doubt  in  relation  to  its  identity 
with  the  Primrose,  or  G. 

It  may  be  noticed  tliat  all  our  sections  invariably  show  a  small  seam.  A, 
under  B,  and  our  description  of  B  will  be  found  to  agree  fully  with  the 
foregoing  quotation,  with  which  we  not  only  coincide,  but  offer  it  in 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  our  propositions.  We  may,  therefore,  pre- 
sume the  identification  to  be  complete  and  satisfactory;  while  the  evidence 
is  such  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  respective  seams 
through  all  our  Amei-iean  coal-fields,  or  those  of  the  true  Carbooilerona 
era.  The  bed  B,  lying  about  50  feet  over  tlie  conglomerate,  and  over  it 
the  fossiliferous  limestone  and  iron  ore;  the  beds  E,  immediately  under 
the  Mahoning  sandstone,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Curlew,  or  Freeport, 
limestone^  and  the  Pittsburg  bed  G,  over  the  Mahoning  sandstone  auiL 
accompanied  by  its  peculiar  limestone  and  iron  ore,  are  all  so  easily  and. 
readily  distinguished  that  there  can  be  no  mistaking  them.  Confusion. 
may  arise  in  localities,  owing  to  the  split  or  separation  of  scams;  but 
the  main  bed  is  always  identical  with  its  prototype,  or  the  accompanying 
Eandstones,  limestones,  or  ores  will  always  indicate  the  bed  and  ita 
identity. 

On  the  Great  Kanawha  the  lower  coals  are  perhaps  in  their  maximaml 
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size  and  best  condition^  and  present  a  magnificent  column  of  14  seams  and 
50  feet  of  workable  coal. 


THB  ALLEGHANY  COAL-HELD  IN  PENN8YLVANL\. 

Aa  before  observed,  this  coal-field  embraces  13,000  square  miles  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  extends  through  24  counties.  Of  these,  13  counties 
tre  bat  partially  in  the  coal-field,  and  several  of  them,  as  Lycoming  and 
Sullivan,  contain  but  a  small  portion.  Eleven  counties  lie  within  the 
body  of  the  coal-field,  but  only  two  of  these  contain  the  upper  series,  or 
Pittsbarg  coal.  The  chief  mining  localities  are  Barclay,  near  Towanda, 
in  Bedford  county,  Blossburg,  in  Tioga  county,  Ralston,  in  Lycoming 
coonty,  Bellefonte,  in  Clinton  county,  Johnstown,  in  Cambria  county,  and 
Pittsbarg,  in  Alleghany  county. 

Fia.  119. 


SECTION  FROM  THE  ALLEGHANIES  TO  CHESTNUT  RIDQE.  NEAR  THE  MARYLAND  LINE. 

The  above  section,  from  Taylor's  statistics,  gives  a  correct  representation 
of  the  main  basins  from  the  Alleghany  escarpment  to  Chestnut  Bidge,  a 
distance  of  30  miles.  This  section  is  north  of  the  iVostburg  basin,  but 
taken  near  the  Maryland  line. 

The  following  table  embraces  all  the  available  data,  and  presents  a 
pretty  accurate  estimate  of  all  the  coal  mined  in  Pennsylvania  from  the 
All^hany  coal-field.  The  items  marked  with  a  star  are  official;  those  not 
10  marked  are  approximate  estimates. 


TABLE  OF   BITUMINOUS   COAL   MINED  IN  THE  ALLEGHANY  COAL-FIELD  IN 

PENNSYLVANIA,  1S64. 

Torn. 

^Barclay  Coal  &  Railroad  Company 54.000 

Balston  and  vicinity 20,000 

♦Blossburg 385,000 

Lock  Haven  &  Tyrone  Railroad,  &c 45,000 

♦On  line  of  Philadelphia  &  Erie  Railroad 27,000 

♦Connellsvillc  &  Pittsburg 146,000 

ji           »Penn8ylvania  Central  Railroad 960,000 

♦Pennsylvania  Canal 32,000 

♦Monongahela  Navigation 1,170,000 

On  the  line  of  the  Yonghiogheny 500,000 

On  the  line  of  the  Alleghany 600,000 

Johnstown  and  vicinity.* 1,000,000 

All  other  localities 1.000,000 

Total  tons  of  2000  pounds 5,839,000 
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CUMBERLAND  MINES. 


No. 

Manchester  Coal  Company 15 

Cumberland  Coal  &  Iron  Co 16,  17 

Borden  Mining  Company 17,  18 

Midlothian  Coal  Company 20 

Bleanavon  Coal  Company 21 

Astor  Coal  Company 22 

Consolidated  Coal  Company 23 

New  Hope  Mining  Company 24 

New  York  Coal  Company 25 

'  Carbon  Hill  Coal  Company 26 

i  Consolidated  Coal  Company 27 

Ward  Mining  Comjtany 28 

Neff  River  Coal  Company 29 


LOCATIONS  OF  THE 

No. 

npshire  &  Baltimore  Coal  Co ... .  1 

jiklin  Coal  Company 2 

etOD  Coal  Company 3 

mean  Coal  Company 4 

laton  Coal  Company 5 

Imont  Coal  Company 6 

tntic  Coal  Company 7 

ton  Coal  Cbmpany 8 

omao  Coal  Company 9 

itral  Coal  Company 10 

teriean  Coal  Company 11 

vge'i  Creek  Coal  Company 12 

age  Mountain  Coal  Company  ....  13 

itolidated  Coal  Company 14 

THE  CUMBERLAND  REGION. 

rhe  Cumberland  coal-region  in  Maryland  belongs  properly  to  the  Great 
legbany  coal-field,  though  separated  from  the  great  body  of  that  field 
fhe  high  axis  of  the  Negro  Mountain,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying 
p  and  sections.  Most  of  the  coal-mines  in  Maryland  are  in  the  Frost- 
!g  basin,  denoted  by  the  town  of  that  name  on  the  map. 
Phe  Cumberland  coal-region,  or  that  portion  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field 
jwn  as  the  Frostburg  basin,  is  about  5  miles  wide  by  30  miles  long,  or 
'era  an  area  of  150  square  miles:  some  accounts  make  it  180  square 
les.  That  portion  of  the  Maryland  coal  lying  between  the  Savage 
mntains  and  N^ro  Mountain,  and  extending  across  the  State  in  a  narrow 
bgh,  as  represented  by  figure  120,  contains  about  130  square  miles;  and 
i  trough  or  basin  on  the  Youghiogheny,  between  Negro  Mountain  and 
Arel  Hill,  or  Briary  Mountain,  contains  250  square  miles;  making  the 
al  area  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field  in  Maryland  about  550  square  miles. 

Fio.  120. 


45  miles.  Tide-lerel. 

TlANtVERSI  SECTION  OP  THE  ALLIQHANY  COAL'SASINS  IN  MARYLAND. 

The  erosion  or  denudation  of  the  coal-strata  in  the  Frostburg  basin  has 
m  excessive.  Of  the  100,000  acres  of  coal-area  in  this  basin  only 
,000  are  now  estimated  as  containing  the  Big  vein,  or  the  upper  large 
rkable  seam,  and  only  80,000  acres  containing  the  lower  workable  be<l, 
the  sectiona  fiuther  on  will  show. 


The  accompanying  transverse  section,  figure  120,  from  Taylor's  statistics, 
illustrates  tlie  connection  oF  the  Maryland  with  the  Pennsylvania  coal,  as 
shown  in  figure  119.  But  that  sectiou  did  not  embrace  the  Frostbui^ 
basin,  as  this  (figure  120)  does. 

The  Frostburg  basin  extends  on  the  northeast  into  Pennsylvania,  and 
on  the  southwest  into  Virginia.  The  distance  through  Maryland  is  about 
20  miles.  It  is  convex-shaped,  or  an  oblong  basin,  rising  slowly  to  tlie 
north  and  south,  along  tlie  strike  of  the  seams,  from  a  common  centre  near 
the  month  of  George's  Creek,  or  its  confluence  with  the  Potomac,  and  more 
rapidly  east  and  west,  or  to  the  outcrops  of  the  seams,  on  the  face  of  the 
Dan  and  Great  Savage  Mountains. 

The  rise  of  George's  Creek  from  its  mouth,  near  Piedmont,  to  its  source^ 
near  Frostburg,  la  1100  feet.  But  the  rise  of  the  seams  which  strike  in 
the  same  direction  is  not  proportionate  to  the  rise  of  the  streams.  It  will 
be  noticed  in  figure  122  that  the  position  of  the  Big  vein  is  nearly  HXW 
feet  above  Piedmont,  and  yet  considerably  lower  than  the  town  of  Frost- 
burg. The  longitudinal  rise  is,  therefore,  almost  imperceptible,  yet  sufficient 
to  aSect  the  drainage  of  the  mines  or  seams  in  the  direction  of  the  natural 
water-courses  of  the  country.  This  is  a  fortunate  coincidence,  but  one  tliat 
is  peculiar  to  all  narrow  basins  in  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  and  is  in  evidence  that  such  basins  have  not  been  disturbed  by 
an  elevating  or  contracting  process  since  their  original  formation,  but  that 
they  were  formed  in  basins  having  much  the  same  form  as  the  coal-basins 
now  filling  them.  Sedimentary  deposits  in  basins  of  moderate  angles  are 
uniform,  and,  consequently,  t!ie  deeper  portions  of  the  basins  successively 
preserve  their  basin-shajw,  os  strata  after  strata  are  deposited  therein.  The 
drainage,  therefore,  naturally  tends  to  the  deepest  points,  and  seek  tbeir 
outlets  by  the  lowest  or  nearest  gaps  in  the  bounding  mountains ;  or  the 
accumulate  waters  burst  their  way  towards  the  ocean  through  the  soft 
mud  barriers  soon  aft«r  the  waters  of  the  ancient  inland  sea  found  vent  by 
the  depression  of  its  granite  rim. 

In  figures  121  and  122  will  be  found  a  representation  of  the  topography 
and  erosion  of  the  Frostburg  basin.  There  are  some  who  are  disposed  to 
grumble  at  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  who  would  prefer  to  have 
a  larger  share  of  the  "  Big  vein"  than  nature  has  allotted  them ;  but  such 
ungrateful  creatures  would  not  be  satisfied  even  if  this  great  be<l  lay  un- 
broken from  Vii^inia  to  Pennsylvania.  We  may  consider  every  gorge  or 
deep  ravine  that  has  been  cut  through  the  coal  measures  of  the  AUeghan/ 
coal-field  as  adits  or  levels  to  drain  the  coal-basins.  Every  stream,  like 
George's  Creek,  which  develops  a  rich  basin  saves  more  millions  in  shafic, 
machinery,  and  constant  expenses  of  operation  than  we  could  now  estimate, 
M'ere  the  Frostburg  basin  in  the  condition  of  the  Newcastle  coal-field 
England, — as  it  would  be  were  it  not  for  the  deep  erpsion  of  the 
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it  would  l>e  almost  inaccessible,  under  present  circumstances.    We  think 
the  frequent  and  deep  erosions  of  our  great  coal-fields  a  fortunate  occurrence, 


i^  «,  IcTcl  of  the  PotomBC  at.  ibe  mouth  of  George'*  Creek  ;  b,  mauth  of  Oeorge'a  Crock; 
A,  B,  C,  D.  B,  F,  caal-Beaias ;  o,  a,  elevfttion.  It  will  be  Doticed  that  George's  Creek  ia 
Ika  deepest  part  of  the  Froatburg  basin. 

Fio.  122. 


as 


Tide-IeTel  is  repreaenled  bj  a,  a;  i  ia  the  mouth  of  George's  Creek  ut  Weaternport | 
cUill  Biver;  d.  Laurel  Kua ;  e,  Kooali  Eua ;  /,  Squirrol  Neck  Run;  g,  Wright's  Runt 
i.  FroBlburg. 

udone  whicb  will  eventually  exert  a  great  economy  in  the  development 
of  tlie  mineral  wealth  of  our  country, 

Tht«e  sections  repre.sent  pretty  fairly  the  entire  Cumberland  region,  and 
iliow  the  seams  in  their  relative  position.  The  position  of  the  seams,  how- 
ever, wouhi  be  more  correctly  located  in  a  vertical  section,  which  we  will 
eodeavor  to  give  if  we  can  obtain  reliable  data  in  time.  But  figures  121 
wd  122  offer  conclusive  proof  of  th«  geological  horizon  of  the  Big  vein, 
tod  ita  identity  with  our  Mammoth  bod  in  the  iinlhracite  regions.  We  have 
wit  yet  been  able  to  get  the  exact  distances  from  the  conglomerate  to  the 
pat  sandrock  over  the  Mammoth,  or  the  distances  between  the  seams ;  but 
ite  position  and  order  of  the  scams  correspond  precisely  with  the  sections 
ve  have  given  in  the  anthracite  regions.  A  is  a  small  scam,  and  not  con- 
njered  workable;  B  is  a  seam  of  fair  dimensions,  averaging  from  5  to  6 
&!t,  and  corresponds  with  the  Buck  Mountain ;  C  is  a  small,  unworkable 
«nd  occupies  the  place  and  partakes  of  the  character  of  Gamma  j 
Die  a  fair  seam,  corresponding  to  the  Skidmore  in  the  anthracite  regions; 
ud  £  ifi  the  "  Big  vein,"  and  identical  with  the  Mammoth. 
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STATISTICS  OP  THE  CUMBERLAND  COAIrTRADB, 

FROM  ITB  COHMBHCBHEin. 
OempOaij/nm  OJicicU  Sources,  by  Q.  Slack,  MiiuU  Sa»age,  M£ 

TABLB  l.^DaaOt  tf  Ttar  I8B4. 


TotI.AO.R.It.  TDC.tO.Chn.      Locml. 


Conpvtd  with  IML 


American  Coal  Co 

Ceatr*!  C.  M.  S,  M.  Co 

PisdmoDt  Co«l  i.  Iron  Co 

SwantoD  HinitigCo 

PotoniBa  Cotl  Co—  - _  ....... 

George's  Creek  Coftl  &  Iron  Co. 

Hunpshin  k  Bait.  Coal  Co 

TUttt  RuD  Coal  Co 

Frostburg  Cm)  Co 

ConBolid&tion  Coal  Co. ^ 

Bonlen  Mining  Co 

New  Fope  Mines. 

Midlolhian  Coal  Co. 

Barton  Coal  Co 

Oeorge'B  Creek  Mining  Co 

Pranklin  Coal  Co 

.Atlantic  &  O.  C.  Co 

Cumberland  Coal  &  Iron  Co 

BInn-ATon  Coal  Co 

Aator  Coal  Co 

Uampehire  &  BalLCoal  Co 


10,677 
21,428 
21.466 
26,060 
41,^44 
8.071 
4,2fl8 
10,066 
8,611 
14.862 
9,296 
8,109 


9,466 

216 

6,709 


63,809 
69,640 
22.262 
21,466 
20,060 
48,300 
10.048 
18,804 
16.019 
83,641 
53,100 


T.OST 

«6L 
7,769 
3,260 
10,601 

"si.m 

81,6M 
8,30» 

8,229 

84,M1 

226 

13,941 

8,302 

RECAPITULATIOH. 

B7  Cumberland  k  PennB;lTaDift  B.  R.  to  BaUimoro  k  Ohio  B.  B..  26S,466  tons. 

■'     lo  Canal 194,120    " 

"     to  Local 21,670    '■ 

481,248 

By  Cumberland  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 'a  B.  B.  to  Baltimore  &  Ohio  B.  B.    67,676 

"  "  "  "    to  Canal.- „ 64,622 

.  182,108 

B;  Hanipthire  ft  Ballimore  B.  B.  to  Baltimore  &  Ohio  B.  B 44,662 

Total  18fl!4 «l 
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that  trade,  and  the  still  superior  proportioiis  it  mnst  assame  in  the 
^tore,  the  questions  we  are  discussing  of  this  new  route  to  the  East  will 
3it  be  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  of  necessity.  The  routes  now  provided 
ill  not  accommodate  it,  while  the  superior  advantages  ofiered  by  this 
Nite,  in  the  hands  of  a  free  and  enterprising  people,  cannot  fidl  to  attract 
stendon.  The  distance,  the  devaJtionj  the  freedom  from  ice,  and  the 
DDStant  supply  of  water  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  all  present  im- 
ortant  and  available  advantages  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 

DISTANCES  PROM  EAST  TO  WEST. 

It  will  be  noticed,  by  the  table  of  distances  given  below,  that  the  distance 
rem  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Kanawha  to  the  head  of  navigation 
D  the  James  Kiver,  at  Richmond,  is  320  miles, — or  thirty-six  miles  less 
jrland  than  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia:  with  a  saving  in  distance 
J  water  from  Cincinnati,  as  a  centre,  of  200  miles.  It  is  also  sixty-three 
liles  less  by  rail  than  the  distance  from  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore,  with 
bout  the  same  distance  by  water. 

Table  of  Distance*.  Miles. 

Charleston  to  New  Orleans,  by  water 1847 

Charleston  to  Cincinnati,            ^<       269 

Charleston  to  Point  Pleasant,     "       60 

Charleston  to  Parkersburg,        " 132 

Charleston  to  Pittsburg,             "       261 

Charleston  to  Philadelphia  via  Pittsburg 617 

Charleston  to  Baltimore  via  Parkersburg. 515 

Charleston  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  via  Covington  k  Ohio  Railroad  320 

Charleston  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  via  "Central" 351 

Cincinnati  to  Philadelphia  via  Pittsburg 816 

Cincinnati  to  Baltimore  na  Parkersburg 671 

Cincinnati  to  Richmond  via  Charleston  and  Covington 589 

Cincinnati  to  Richmond  via  Charleston  k  Central 610 

THE  COALS  OF  THE  GREAT  KANAWHA  REGION, 

As  we  shall  specially  describe,  are  of  various  constituencies,  and  are 
daptable  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  trades  and  manu&ctures.  The 
iortf  and  caking,  with  the  fat  and  gaseous  bituminous,  the  variable  splint, 
md  the  rich  and  oily  cannel,  are  all  found  in  the  same  mountains,  and  are 
11  aooessible  to  the  miner  and  to  navigation,  through  the  agencies  of  the 
nding  waters,  which  have  exposed  coal  in  a  thousand  places. 

The  avenues  to  markets  afford  the  cheapest  and  most  available  trans- 
oriation  on  navigable  rivers;  while  the  markets  themselves  are  unlimited 
1  extent,  and  rapidly  increasing  their  consumption. 


'The  'whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  ia  open  beyond  ooDtrolliog  com- 
petition to  the  trade  and  tlie  production  of  thia  r^on,  while  the  preseot 
avenues  to  the  East  and  tlie  conimer«»  of  thu  world  are  but  little  less 
available  than  from  the  older  and  more  developed  centres,  with  this  ad- 
vantage ever  open  to  the  Kanawha  region, — that  a  rout«  may  be  con- 
Btnicted  liaviDg  every  advantage  over  the  most  &vorable  avenues  of  trade 
now  open  frara  the  East  to  the  West. 

This  is,  therefore,  the  natural  mining  and  manufaHuring  centre  not  only 
of  West  Virginia,  but  of  the  Great  Alleghany  coal-lield;  and  had  the 
Virginians  any  share  of  free  enterprise  and  energy,  Charleston  would  long 
ago  have  been  a  formidable  rival  to  Pitteburg. 

Ijooking  to  the  natural  results  of  location  and  availability,  now  that 
tills  magnificent  region  is  open  to  ^ree  labor  and  a  corresponding  develop- 
ment, we  may  anticipate  for  Charleston  the  dignity  of  the  State  capital  at 
no  very  distant  day,  or,  what  may  be  better,  the  metropolis  of  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  West. 

Coal  Rivor,  Elk  River,  and  Gauley  diverge  from  the  Great  Kanawha 
and  spread  their  branches  over  one  of  the  richest  and  most  magnificent 
coal-i-egiona  in  the  world,  and  bring  down  their  wealth  to  one  common 
centre  on  the  Great  Kanawha;  or  such  might  and  may  be  the  result 
nnder  future  developments. 

The  coals  of  this  region,  genGrally,  are  better,  purer,  and  more  available 
for  all  the  requirements  of  trade  and  manufacture  than  the  coals  nf  any 
other  portion  of  tlie  Alleghany  coal-field.  The  seams  of  coal  are  more 
numerous  and  their  thickness  greater  than  in  any  other  portion  of  this 
coal-field;  It  can  be  mined  cheaper  and  with  more  economy  generally, 
under  the  same  rates  of  labor,  than  in  any  other  region  in  this  country 
without  exception.  The  markets  of  the  West,  or  tlie  great  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Valleys,  are  open  beyond  any  controlling  competition  to  tlie 
b^e  of  the  Kanawha  in  coal,  oil,  soli,  iron,  and  Imnhcr.  Charleston 
is  200  miles  nearer  Cincinnati  than.  Pittsbnrg,  and  always  open  to  naviga- 
tion; while  the  Ohio  to  Pittsburg  is  frequently  closed  by  ice  in  tlie 
winter  and  interrupted  by  low  water  in  the  summer.  The  principal 
volume  of  the  great  and  rapidly  increasing  trade  of  the  West  may  be 
diverted  to  the  seaports  of  the  East,  via  the  Kanawha  Valley,  with  mach 
economy  in  time  and  transporting  power. 

We  do  not  make  these  remarks  as  invidious  comparisons.  Nothing  we 
can  say  will  detract  from  Pittsburg;  nor  do  we  wish  to  say  one  word  against 
that  noble  city  and  her  vast  resources.  We  only  wish  we  could  say  to  tiie 
helpless,  dilatory  Virginians,  "Gu  ye  and  do  likewise;"  and  we  would 
willingly  show  them  the  way. 

The  geological  reports  on  the  coals  of  West  Virginia  make  the  number 
of  workable  seams  to  be  13;  but  14  have  been  developed  on  the  dividiti|[ 
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between  l^e  waters  of  the  Great  Kanawha  and  Coal  Rivers,  on  a  line 
with  Lenn's  Ci^eek,  and  in  all  probability  these  are  all  below  the  Pittsburg 
seam.  But  here  every  seam  appears  to  have  reached  a  maximum  size  for 
the  bituminous  formations.  While  B  and  £  are  not  as  large  as  found  in  a 
few  other  localities,  the  intervening  seams,  which  in  other  portions  of  the 
field  are  of  no  commercial  or  workable  value,  are  here  found  in  workable 
ace,  or  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  The  number  of  workable  seams  are 
greater  than  those  found  within  the  same  measures  in  Pennsylvania  any 
place,  not  excepting  the  anthracite  fields,  though  the  total  amount  of  coal 
is  less  than  that  which  is  found  at  many  points  in  the  anthracite  regions. 
Bat  were  we  to  count  all  the  seams,  both  small  and  large,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  anthracite  measures,  they  would  correspond  nearly  with  th« 
coal-seams  found  on  the  Great  Kanawha.  We  have  stated  our  l)clief, 
however,  that  the  cannel  coal-scams  have  no  counterpart  in  the  anthracite 
regions,^ — ^that  they  appear  within  the  rich  bituminous  shale,  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  Eastern  measures;  and,  consequently,  three  of  the  nume- 
loos  seams  in  the  Kanawha  section  are  thus  accounted  for. 

We  may  also  here  notice  a  fact  which  may  be  interesting,  and  which 
may  have  some  connection  with  the  divisions  of  the  seams  in  this  locality, 
wvice  verad. 

It  will  be  found  fitrther  on  that  the  coal  measures  in  Western  Kentucky, 
md  in  the  same  general  geological  range  or  position  in  the  great  basin 
with  the  Kanawha,  are  in  like  manner  divided  and  represented  by  nume- 
roQs  small  seams  instead  of  a  few  large  ones,  as  in  some  portions  of  the 
tothracite  regions,  where  the  coal  measures  reach  the  same  elevation. 

The  seams  which  we  give  in  the  followiftg  table  exist,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  under  the  Pittsburg  seam,  and  do  not,  therefore,  represent  all  the 
productive  coal  measures  of  West  Virginia.  There  are  still  several  scams 
found  in  the  higher  grounds  back  from  the  river,  or  on  the  head-waters  of 
Elk,  Cool,  Grauley,  and  other  large  streams  emptying  into  the  Great 
Kanawha;  also  on  the  Little  Kanawha,  Guyandotte,  Big  Sandy,  <S:;c.  Yet 
we  have  not  found  the  same  productive  condition  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Great  AU^hany  coal-field  as  compared  with  the  measures  between  Coal 
and  Kanawha  Rivers.  The  thickness  of  the  strata  is  estimated  in  this 
table,  but  the  seams  have  been  practically  developed. 

A  diort  distance  above  the  conglomerate  a  small  seam  exists,  not  con- 
sidered workable.  But  about  fifty  feet  from  the  conglomerate  a  variable 
seam  is  found,  ranging  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  thickness:  this  coal 
m  all  probability  lies  below  the  level  of  Lenn's  Creek,  at  the  forks,  and 
IB  not  found  above  water-^eveL  Above  this  exists  the  large  seam  of 
iron  ore  to  be  noticed  farther  on.  The  third  seam  of  coal  appears 
to  be  amally  but  varies  from  two  to  four  feet.  The  fourth  is  a  cannel  coal 
of  aboat  four  feet^  but  varies  from  three  to  six  feet.    The  fifth  seam  is  a 
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hard  bituminous^  ranging  from  two  to  four  feet  in  thidmeEB.  The  sixth 
is  likewise  bituminous,  but  not  generally  over  three  or  four  fee^  thick,  and 
is  sometimes  smaller.  The  seventh  seam,  sometimes  cannel  coal,  ranges 
from  three  to  five  feet  thick.  The  eighth  and  ninth  are  hard,  tHtominoiis 
seams,  from  thirty  inches  to  four  feet  thick.  The  tenth  seam  is  generally 
lai^,  ranging  from  seven  to  ten  feet,  but  is  divided  by  fire-clay,  which 
sometimes,  in  practical  efi*ect,  makes  two  ;workable  seams  of  the  one. 
The  eleventh  is  a  fine  cannel  seam,  known  as  the  ^'Peytona''(?)  cannel,  five 
to  six  feet  thick.  The  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  are  not  opened 
or  developed,  but,  from  appearances,  are  known  to  be  seams  of  good  work- 
able dimensions,  and  one  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  cannel.  The  average 
dimensions  of  the  seams  and  the  thickness  of  the  intervening  strata  ars 
about  as  given  in  the  accompanying  table: 

DIMENSIONS  OF   SEAMS  AND  THICKNESS  OF  STRATA  ON  THE  LAND 

BETWEEN   KANAWHA  AND  COAL  RIVERS.* 

Feet.  Feet. 

A     No.    1,  coal  on  the  conglomerate. 30  2       A 

r  ^^      2,  coal  and  intervening  measures 50  ^    )  n 

^1  "      3,  coal  and        «                "         100  3    J® 

"      4,  coal  cannel    "                "         90  5 

f  "      6,  coal               "                "         95  3   I 

^1  "      6,  coal                                          80  2Jp 

"      7,  coal  sometimes  cannel    <'         100  3 

D      "      8,  coal        "            "         "         85              2D 

f  «      9,  coal        "            «         "        90  2J| 

^'l  "    10,  coal        «            «         «        50  10   ;*' 

"    11,  coal  cannel           "         "         100  6 

F      "     12,  coal  "         «         100  4      P 

f«    13,  coal  cannel?         «         «         195  5? 

'  I  «     14,  coal  «         «         _80  ^? 

Coal  measures • 1250  coal  .  50 

THE  OREAT  KANAWHA  AS  A  MININQ  AND  MANUFACTURINa  REGION. 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  connection  to  devote  much  space  to  the 
consideration  of  salt,  oil,  or  iron  ore  separate  from  their  connection 
with  coal;  but  we  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  this  magnificent 
region,  which  has  been  so  long  overlooked  or  neglected  by  capital 
and  enterprise, — locked  up  as  it  were  by  the  evil  genius  of  the  slave* 
power. 

The  salines  of  the  Great  Kanawha  have  been  celebrated  and  productive 

*  The  Uiiekness  of  the  measares  is  perhaps  exaggerated,  as  they  are  onlj  eetlmatca. 
The  ooal-eeama,  howeTer,  are  actual  deTelopmentt  aa  far  at  No.  11. 
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In*  •  period  of  fiftf  years ;  and,  tiiough  tbe  brioe  is  not  bo  dense  or  aata- 
nted  with  salt  as  the  production  of  many  of  our  best  salines,  tbe  availa- 
bility and  cbeapness  of  the  material  and  means  of  evaporation  render  tbe 
economy  of  manu&cturing  more  &vorable  than  that  of  most  salines,  apd, 
•we  should  infer,  equal  to  the  beet 

Take  one  instanoe, — vhich  will  cover  all ;  for  the  same  means  an  avail- 
ible  to  all.  A  salt-well  is  bored  to  the  salt-strata  and  through  the  upper 
or  heavy  oils,  and  carefully  tubed  to  the  brine.  The  well  is  then  bored 
&om  500  to  1000  feet  deeper,  until  tbe  gas  of  the  second  or  light  oils  is 
Btruck,  as  shown  by  figure  000  under  tbe  head  of  Petroleum,  Sometimes 
this  gas  exists  in  such  a  state  of  tension  that,  on  being  tapped,  it  bursts 
forth  with  the  violence  of  gunpowder.  But  this  violence  is  soon  blown 
off,  and  the  gas  continues  to  flow  with  considerable  force,  or  with  force 
enough  to  blow  tbe  brine  up  the  tube  and  into  the  salt-works,  and  then, 
passing  on  to  tbe  fire,  under  the  evaporating  furnaces,  is  there  used  as  tiiel 
instead  of  coal.  The  gas  thus  pumps  the  brine  into  the  tanks  and  evapor- 
ates it  in  the  kettles.  With  proper  fixtures  and  mechanical  arrangements, 
the  cost  of  producing  salt  under  such  circumstances  would  be  merely 
nominal.  We  cannot  see  bow  any  other  mode  could  be  more  economical: 
eren  if  solar  evaporation  be  used,  the  cost  of  pumping  is  saved. 

Our  remarks  on  tbe  oil  or  petroleum  of  this  region  will  be  reserved  for 
a  more  appropriate  place  in  another  chapter.  We  may  state,  however,  that 
the  region  of  gas  above  mentioned  lies  immediately  over  the  great  reser- 
yiin  of  oil  which  have  been  so  productive  in  Pennsylvania  and  on  the 
Litde  Kanawha  in  this  State. 


IRON  ORES. 

Though  this  subject  also  belongs  appropriately  to  another  part  of  this 
book,  we  foe)  jostified  in  noticing  it  here,  since  this  r^ion  ia  a  terra  inoog- 
Mta  to  the  iron-master. 


Two  prominent  seams  of  iron  ore  exiBt,^-one  as  shown  by  figure  124,  on 
its  pn^ver  geolagical  level  over  B,  as  found  and  worked  at  Johnstown, 


^ 


Cambria  county,  Pennsylvania,  antl  which  exist  in  variable  qnality  and 
quantity  wherever  this  stain  of  eoal  exists.  In  some  plaoes  it  is  rich  and 
productive,  while  in  others  it  Is  lean  and  worthless.  Here,  however,  it  appears 
at  the  sitr&ce  as  a  brown  oxide  of  great  richness,  yielding  60  per  cent,  of 
metiil  in  the  furnace;  but  (he  bed  is  uatnrally  a  calcareous  ore,  whore  not 
oxidieed,  yielding  here  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  Its  size 
is  from  3  to  4  feet  when  in  its  best  condition,  accompanied,  however,  by 
leaner  shales  or  argillaceous  ores.  The  second  seam  of 
ore  is  generally  ai^illaceous  and  not  very  rich.  Its 
proper  [tosition  is  between  E  and  D,  and  near  the  Free- 
port  or  Curlew  limestone,  which  underlies  the  lower 
boncli  or  bed  of  E.  In  the  anthracite  regions  .„  imme- 
diately underlies  the  Mammoth;  but,  as  we  have  several 
times  Htat«l,  the  Mammoth  divides,  in  its  westward 
spread,  and  forms  several  seams  in  the  bituminous 
regions. 

Figure  123  represents  the  general  form  or  toptv- 
graphy  of  the  valley  from  Elk  River  on  the  north,  at 
a,  to  Coal  Riv«r  on  the  south,  at  c.  While  this  is  a 
transverse  section  of  the  valley,  it  is  through  a  longi- 
tudinal jwrtion  of  the  Great  Alleghany  coal-field.  The 
figure  gives  an  approximate  representation  of  the  main 
strata ;  but  a  more  comprehensive  ancl  systematic  detail 
S  is  given  in  figure  124  of  the  coal  measures.  But  in 
C  vertical  section,  figure  189,  under  the  head  of  Petro- 
leum, will  be  found  the  order  of  succession  in  which 
the  oil,  salt,  and  coal  exist  in  this  valley. 
(_  In  figure  124  we  give  the  approximate  places  of  the 
coal-seams,  iron  ores,  and  principal  limestones.  It 
will  be  found  to  difl!er  slightly  from  the  generalized 
section  representing  the  coal  measures  of  the  Alleghany 
field,  but  the  difference  simply  exists  in  a  greuter  num- 
ber of  seams,  OT  the  enlargement  of  seams  which  are 
C  generally  too  small  to  be  enumerated. 
L  In  figure  124  the  letter  C  represents  cannel  coal, 
L  limestone,  and  S  Mahoning  sandstone.  The  dottml 
lines  represent  iron  ore.  The  distances  are  approxi- 
mate from  seam  to  seam,  hut  the  general  jtosition  of 
the  principal  seams  is  very  near  their  proper  geological 
horizon ;  while  the  limestones,  iron  ores,  and  sand- 
stones identify  them  with  tlieir  cotemporaries  in  other 
sections.  _ 

G,  or  the  Pittsburg  seam,  does  not  exist  on  the  river  hills,  as  may  h 
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seen  in  figure  123^  but  is  found  on  the  higher  mountains  back  from  the 
river.     This  seam  is  smaller  than  our  representation  makes  it,  and  seldom 
]HX)duces  over  four  or  five  feet  of  merchantable  coal  in  this  region.    E  is  a 
double  bed,  divided  by  about  twelve  inches  of  fire-<Jay,  and  B  is  also  some- 
times found  divided  in  the  same  manner  by  fire-clay.     Its  size  is  less, 
generally,  than  that  of  E,  and  more  variable,  ranging  from  4  to  10,  and 
sometimes  even  20,  feet  in  thickness.     But  when  such  great  enlargements 
take  place,  several  of  the  smaller  accompanying  seams  are  merged  in  the 
main  body,  or  only  separated  by  comparatively  thin  slates  or  fire-clay  part- 
ings.    When  this  seam  is  in  its  best  condition,  it  is  very  productive  and 
worked  with  much  economy.     With  rare  exceptions,  it  is  the  best  furnace 
coal  in  the  Alleghany  field,  and  whether  worked  for  such  a  purpose  at 
Blossburg,  or  Johnstown  in  Pennsylvania,  or  elsewhere,  it  always  i)roduces 
a  hard,  dense  coal  in  which  the  carbon  predominates.     But  here,  accord- 
ing to  a  natural  law  which  we  have  before  descTibe<l  and  amounted  for,  the 
coal  of  all  the  seams  contains  more  bitumen,  and  consequently  less  oirbon, 
than  at  the  localities  named,  or,  in  fiict,  any  }X)int  east  and  north.     Some  of 
the  small  seams  between  B  and  E  also  produce  good  furnace  coals.     But 
their  quality  for  such  purpose  seems  to  increase  towards  the  head  of  the 
Kanawha,  or  above  Grauley,  since  the  carbon  increases  and  tlie  bitumen 
decreases  in  that  direction,  but,  we  must  say,  to  some  extent  at  the  expense 
of  purity.     There  are  but  few  places,  if  any,  where  the  coal  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  is  better  in  quality  and  quantity  tlian  in  a  line  with  tlie  section 
given  in  figure  123. 

The  cannel  coal-scams  are  marked  on  the  side  of  figure  124  C,  and  are 
not  enumerated,  as  the  common  bituminous  seams  are,  alphabetically, 
because  we  find  no  equivalent  for  these  cannel  seams  in  tlie  anthracite 
regions  to  which  our  nomenclature  applies  jmrticularly. 

We  are  not  certain,  however,  that  this  conclusion  is  correct  The  first 
regular  cannel  seam  is  found  above  B,  and  cannot  be  a  ''split''  of  that 
seam,  since  the  fossiliferous  limestone  and  calcareous  ore  intervene.  It 
may  possibly  be  identical  with  C;  and  the  small  seams  found  above  it,  and 
that  which  we  have  dcsignatal  as  C  in  figure  124,  may  be  mere  enlarge- 
ments of  the  numerous  coal-strata,  which  are  too  insignificant  to  obtain 
attention  in  other  localities.  But  whether  the  cannel  coal  between  B  and 
C  be  part  of  C,  or  a  peculiar  production  of  the  bituminous  regions,  it  does 
not  invalidate  our  identification  of  the  principal  seams,  since  tliey  occur 
in  SQch  systematic  order  and  are  accompanied  by  such  unmistakable 
SBociates  that  their  peculiar  characteristics  are  always  prominent. 

In  order  to  present  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
Valley  as  a  mining  and  manufacturing  locality,  and  its  availabilities  for 
trade  and  transportation,  we  give  a  small  map  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
Vall^  and  its  resources  of  iron  ores. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF   MAP. 

The  Great  Kanawha  is  known  by  this  nai 
to  the  mouth  of  Gaulev ;  above  that,  it  is  km 
as  the  New  River,  wbich  takes  its  rise  among  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina. 

No.  1  is  Guyandolte,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guy- 
andotte  River,  and  ia  the  proposed  terminus  of 
the  Covington  &  Ohio  Railroad.  No.  2  is  the 
location  of  Charleston,  at  the  mouth  of  Elk  River. 
No.  3  is  th.e  site  of  Kanawha  City, — a  compara- 
tively new  place, — at  the  mouth  of  Lenn's  Creek 
and  on  the  proposed  railroad  to  Peytona,  on  Coal 
River.  No,  4  is  the  mouth  of  Gauley  River,  and 
No.  5  the  mouth  of  Greenbrier  River.  At  tbia 
point  the  Covington  &  Ohio  Railroad  enters  the 
valley  of  the  New  River.  The  grading  of  thia 
road  is  partially  completed.  A  short  distanoo 
farther  up,  at  6,  ia  the  mouth  of  Sinking  Creek, 
the  most  available  proposed  route  of  a  gi 
freight-line  from  the  East  to  the  West,  leavii 
the  New  River  and  crossing  over  to  the  Jame^' 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  maximum  grades  of  thia 
route  will  be  only  20  fed  to  the  viiU,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  West  to 
tide-water  considerably  diminished  over  the  most 
fiivorable  routes  now  existing. 

No.  7  is  the  Great  Limestone  Valley,  known 
through  Virginia  as  the  Valley  of  Vii^inia.  It 
stretches  from  the  cane-brakes  of  Alabama  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Hudson  and  beyond.  It  is  narrow 
a  short  distance  east  of  this  point,  on  the  high 
water-shed  between  the  James  and  the  New 
Rivers;  but  at  "Central  City"  (8)  and  larther 
west  it  widens  out  in  rich  and  extensive  plains, 
and  forms  some  of  the  finest  plantations  or  agri- 
cultural lands  in  Virginia,  It  is  really  a  delight- 
ful region,  and  destined  at  no  distant  day  to 
become  on«  of  the  most  populous  and  wealthy 
districts  of  the  South. 

No.  9  ia  the  location  of  Wentworth,  in  North 
Carolina,  between  Danville  and  Greensboro  (10), 
s  the  position  of  Raleigh. 
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The  dark  spots  at  13  represent  the  great  region  of  magnetic  iron  ores; 
while  12  represents  the  gold-belt.  14  is  the  rich  copper  r^on  in  South- 
western Virginia,  and  15  is  the  region  of  brown  hematites  on  each  side 
•f  the  great  valley.     16  is  the  AUegiiany  range. 

This  region  of  iron  ores  will  perhaps  rival  any  locality  in  oar  country 
^Iron  Mountain,  Pilot  Knob,  or  Lake  Superior  not  excepted— either  in 
quality  or  quantity.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  resources  of  brown  hematite 
in  this  section.  It  exists  in  massive  beds  of  great  extent,  and  ranges 
through  a  vast  area  of  country.  We  have  seen  beds  of  ore  in  this  r^ion 
equal  to  the  celebrated  Cornwall  deposits,  and  can  state,  from  practical 
experience,  there  is  no  richer  or  purer  iron  ore  of  this  description  to  be 
found.  The  miniature  map  shows  the  coal  of  the  Kanawha  to  be  in  close 
proximity  to  this  great  region  of  iron,  and  connected  by  a  large  river, 
whidi  levels  as  it  were  the  mountains  and  grades  a  uniform  path  through 
the  huge  Alleghanies.  From  the  Ohio  River  to  the  boundary  of  North 
Guolina  the  ascent  is  easy  and  uniform,  and  the  elevation  moderate. 
Hie  point  at  which  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  may  be  pierced  by  tunnel  is  not  over  2500  feet  above  tide, 
and  only  2000  feet  above  the  Ohio;  while  the  distance  is  about  250  miles, 
or  a  common  grade  of  less  than  10  feet  to  the  mile.  But,  as  the  upper 
{K^ons  of  the  distance  overcome  the  most  elevation,  the  grades  at  the 
nmmit  would  be  50  feet  to  the  mile  for  a  short  distance.  This,  however, 
would  have  no  reference  to  the  rich  hematitic  iron  region  of  the  valley. 
These  ores  may  be  reached  at  a  maximum  grade  of  20  feet  to  the  mile, 
with  a  common  descending  grade  from  the  ore  deposits  to  the  coal  of  the 
Kanawha. 

From  the  magnetic  iron  r^ions  of  North  Carolina  the  grades  would  be 
advene  for  a  short  distance  to  the  summit.  But  the  great  richness  of  the 
ores — ^wbich  yield  about  70  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  in  the  oharcoal- 
fhmaoe— would  compensate  for  additional  freight  or  transportation.  The 
railroad  line  thus  suggested  from  the  Ohio  to  the  great  iron  and  copper 
regions  of  Southwestern  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  not  only  give  the 
valley  of  the  Kanawha  an  abundant  supply  of  the  richest  and  purest  iron 
ores  and  open  out  a  splendid  mineral  and  agricultural  region,  but  also 
open  direct  communication  between  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  the 
Great  West,  and,  we  hope,  at  no  distant  day,  the  golden  gates  of  the  &r 
Pkcifio. 

At  No.  6  the  Greenbrier  River  joins  the  New  River;  and  here  the 
projected  and  partially  finished  Covington  &  Ohio  Railroad  enters  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  This  line  connects  at  Covington  with  the 
Viiginia  Central  Railroad,  which  centres  at  Richmond.  By  this  line  the 
distance  from  tide  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  West  is  less  than  by  any 
other  roote,  and  the  grades  are  more  favorable.    But  fiirther  up  the  New 
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River^  at  No.  6,  is  the  moath  of  Sinking  Creek ;  and  afc  this  point  a 
means  of  communication  exists  from  the  waters  of  the  West  to  those  of 
the  East^  which  has  been  long  and  singularly  overlooked.  The  moun- 
tain-ranges here  run  parallel  from  the  New  River  to  the  James,  and  their 
vallejrs  afford  the  lowest  point  of  elevation  from  the  Eastern  to  the 
Western  waters.  The  Great  Alleghany  ranges  are  out  down  to  their  base 
by  the  waters  of  the  New  Eiver,  while  the  vraters  of  the  James  drain  its 
eastern  escarpment.  The  deep  valleys  of  the  east  cross  the  courses  of 
these  rivers :  consequently,  a  line  from  river  to  river  along  the  vallqrs 
must  have  less  elevation  to  overcome  than  a  line  across  the  summit  of 
the  Alleghanies.  The  writer  examined  this  line  in  1858-59,  and,  by 
barometrical  observation,  found  that  the  elevation  to  be  overcome  ¥^8 
nearly  1100  feet  less  than  the  most  favorable  present  route  from  east  to 
west ;  or  the  greatest  elevation  is  less  than  1400  feet  where  the  denuding 
ridge  or  water-shed  may  be  pierced  by  tunnel. 

This  route  offers  to  Eastern  and  Western  Virginia  natural  advantages 
which  no  other  route  from  east  to  west  can  possess.  It  presents  a  line 
whose  maximum  grades  shall  not  exceed  20  feet  per  mile,  and  whose  dis- 
tance from  Richmond  or  City  Point  to  navigable  water  on  the  Kanawha, 
is  only  about  320  miles. 

These  natural  advantages  are  so  important  and  desirable  not  only  for 
the  development  of  the  region  in  question,  but  all  the  great  We9t^  that 
they  must  and  will  force  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  enter- 
prising and  &r-seeing.  The  consummation  of  such  a  desirable  object 
would  lifl  Virginia  from  her  present  ruin  and  desolation  and  place  her 
fairly  and  advantageously  in  emulation  with  the  progressive  Nordiern  and 
Western  States.  It  would  be  more  effective  in  eradicating  sectional  pre- 
judices and  strife  than  provost-marshals  or  bayonets,  lecture  or  sernum ; 
it  would  teach  our  '^  erring  sisters"  the  way  to  wealth,  power,  and  pros- 
perity, and  show  them  that  all  they  sought  by  war  and  separation  exists  in 
peace  and  union.    . 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley  assumes  an  im- 
portance not  hitherto  noticed  or  discussed  since  the  days  of  Washington, 
who  first  called  attention  to  this  subject  and  projected  and  predicted  what 
the  present  writer  now  only  reiterates. 

In  order  to  obtain  approximately  the  coal  production  of  the  Western 
bituminous  coal-fields,  we  shall  be  forced  to  estimate  roughly  the  amount 
of  coal  mined  in  each  State.  It  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  at  this  writing 
the  correct  figures ;  but  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  place  the  amoant 
of  coal  produced  at  a  half-million  tons  annually  in  West  Virginia^  on 
the  line  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  Kanawha  Valley.  By  £ur  the  greateit 
quantity  of  the  coal  used  by  the  Western  steamers,  and  in  the  cities  on  tlio 
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Ohio,  is  mined  in  Pennsylvania,  thongh  the  ooals  of  West  Virginia  are  more 
aooessible  and  may  be  supplied  with  more  economy. 


COAL  OIL. 

The  manufacture  of  coal  oil  from  tlie  rich  cannel  coal  of  the  Kanawha 
was  extensively  carried  on  in  that  region  before  the  ^^nr,  and  practical  men 
who  know  the  cost  and  have  calculated  the  profits  by  experience  state 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  more  money  may  be  made  in  manufacturing  this  oil 
from  the  coal  than  by  boring  for  it  and  obtaining  it  in  a  natunil  state.  The 
one  is  certain  and  continuous,  while  the  other  is  uncertain  and  precarious.  The 
first  depends  on  skill  and  capital ;  the  second,  on  a  fortunate  ^'strike," — 
which,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception :  far  more  blanks 
than  prizes  are  drawn  from  oil-wells. 

But  when  the  manufacturing  of  ^i\  from  coal  is  conducted  with  the 
proper  skill  and  judgment,  the  results  are  certain.  And  in  no  place  can  this 
be  done  with  more  success  than  in  the  Great  Kanawha  Vallev,  because  in 
no  other  locality  are  there  richer  coals  or  a  more  abundant  supply,  while 
timber  for  barrels  and  other  accessory  means  are  abundant  and  available. 

The  best  cannel  coal,  when  properly  treated  on  the  large  scale,  will  yield 
60 gallons  of  crude  oil  to  the  ton;  and  the  cost  of  the  mining  and  manipu- 
lation ought  not  to  exceed  $2.50  per  ton, — which,  at  even  10  cents  per 
gallon  in  the  tanks,  would  leave  a  large  profit  on  the  oil  produced. 

There  is  great  improvement  to  be  made  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  oil 
from  the  coal,  and  the  cost  of  producing  it  may  be  reduced  nearly  one-half 
from  the  present  estimates,  which  is  from  25  to  30  cents  per  gallon  for  re- 
fined oil.  We  have  noticed,  particularly,  several  large  items  of  expense 
in  the  production  of  the  crude  article  which  may  be  abated,  but  which  in 
this  connection  we  shall  not  discuss :  it  belongs  pro{)erly  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Petroleum,  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley  is  not  only  a  great 
nataral  mining  and  manufacturing  r^ion,  but  one  that  may  enjoy  the 
greatest  trade  that  ever  flowed  from  the  mountains  or  the  inland  plains 
and  valleys  to  the  sea.  The  coal,  iron,  oil,  and  salt  of  this  region  are 
iDexhaostible,  and  may  be  produced  with  the  minimum  of  labor  and  ex- 
pense, and,  consequently,  the  maximum  of  profits. 

We  have  long  beheld  the  vast  mineral  resourc^cs  of  tliis  part  of  the 
Great  All^hany  coal-field  with  professional  admiration,  and  have  fre- 
quently called  attention  to  their  value.  If  we  now  «eem  partial  to  West 
Virginia,  we  can  prove  that  our  affections  have  always  turned  towards  her 
onlimitcd  stores  of  ooal  and  iron  with  an  ardent  desire  to  be  able  to  pro- 
nonnoe  the  **'  open  sesame"  which  should  ex}>osc  her  treasures  to  the 
world. 
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THE  AILEGHANT  COAL-FIELD   IN   KENTUCKY. 

We  shall  briefly  preseot  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  this  portion 
of  the  great  coal-field,  since  it  is  but  little  developed,  and  presents  but 
few  points  of  special  int4.'reMt,  where  the  coal  is  intersected  by  navigablu 
rivers,  since  it  lies  near  the  head  of  the  streams.  Its  mai^in,  of  course,  on 
the  north  lies  along  the  Ohio;  but  we  think  the  Big  Sandy  and  the  Cum- 
berland are  the  only  navigable  waters  which  intersect  it.  The  Big  Sandy 
runs  its  full  length  over  or  among  coal-beds,  but  only  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Cumberland,  which  are  seldom  navigable,  reach  this  coal-field.  None  of 
the  Kentucky  railroads  penetrate  its  almost  unbroken  area,  except  a  short 
branch  at  Irouton  on  the  Ohio.  The  coal-area  occupies  all  or  part  of 
twenty  counties  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  embraces  an  extent  of  10,000 
square  miles.  The  western  margin  of  the  field  enters  Kentucky  near 
Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio,  and  leaver  it  near  Monticello,  a  short  distance 
below  and  east  of  which  it  crosses  into  Tennesg^,  the  general  course  being 
southwest. 

The  Big  Sandy  la  navigable  through  Eastern  Kentucky  a  distance  of 
100  miles  when  the  streams  are  high,  and  the  coal  is  found  either  below  ot 
above  water-level  the  whole  disttint^.  Below  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Louisa,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tug  Fork  of  Big  Sandy,  most  of  the  coal 
lies  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  farther  up  it  commences  to  rise  above 
the  river,  and  the  seams  of  coal  which  may  lie  one  hundred  feet  deep  at 
Ijouisa  are  five  hundre(l  feet  above  the  river  at  the  Russell  Fork.  The  dip 
is  therefore  general  and  gradual  from  the  east  to  the  west  until  the  Ohio  is 
reached,  and  from  thence  it  is  reversed  and  from  the  west  to  the  east.  Some 
distance  above  Prestonburg  considerable  coal  was  mined  before  the  war, 
the  coal  being  floated  down  in  barges  during  high  water.  The  localities 
of  the  mines  in  this  section  are  about  half-way  up  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, and,  we  should  judge,  below  the  Mahoning  sandstone. 

From  a  hasty  and  necessarily  brief  examination  during  the  year  1864, 
when  this  region  of  country  lay  between  the  lines  of  the  Rebel  and  Union 
armiea,  and  when  guerrillas  had  full  sway,  we  concluded  the  large  seam 
worked  on  the  Louisa  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  to  be  identical  with  the  cannel 
coal  over  E,  since  the  Mahoning  sandstone  seemed  to  lie  above.  The  coal 
produced  was  excellent,  and  contained  about  60  per  cent,  of  bitumen. 

Section  of  Coat  Strata  cm  tfte  Louita  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  above  PreHonburg. 

Ft.  Fi. 

CoDglomeratc  (commencing  at  the  Hnndst'iDes  and  shales 90 

baae) 20  CodI, cannel 5 

Coal,  A 3  Slutea  and  shales. CO 

Conglomerate,  sandstones  Bod  slates  80  Coal,  small 2 

Coul,  B 6  Sandstones,  &c 100 
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Coal,C 3 

SandBtoDes,  shales,  &o 100 

Coal,D 4 

SandstoDes,  &c 100 

Coal,  E 6 

Slates,  fire-clay,  &c. 80 


Ft 

Coal,  E 4 

Slates,  shales 100 

Coal,  cannel 6 

Slates,  shales,  &c 50 

Mahoning  sandstone 90 

Coal,  38 !T858 


The  above  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  Kanawha  section,  and  is 
ahnost  identical  with  a  section  taken  on  the  Tug  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  in 
the  Kentucky  Greological  Survey.  Coal  E  is  there  wanting;  but  the  space 
evidently  admits  of  its  existence,  and  we  must  conclude  the  error  to  be 
with  the  survey  and  not  in  the  measures.  The  evidence  of  regularity  and 
uniformity  in  the  coal-seams  of  this  field  is  too  great  to  be  doubted. 

Our  exploration  of  this  portion  is  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  locate  the 
iron  ores  and  limestones  which  accompany  the  principal  seams ;  but  the 
short  investigation  we  were  able  to  make  left  no  doubt  on  our  mind  that 
thqr  existed  in  **  place''  and  in  order  on  the  same  geological  horizon  with 
the  measures  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  amount  of  coal  mined  in  Eastern  Kentucky  may  have  amounted  to 
300,000  tons  per  annum  before  the  war.  We  inay  safely  put  it,  however, 
IS  low  as  250,000;  though  since  and  during  the  war  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  that  amount  has  been  mined.  Nothing  has  been  done  on  Big 
Sandy,  and  bnt  little  if  any  mining  has  been  done  on  the  Cumberland  in 
Eastern  Kentucky  during  the  war. 


THB  ALLEGHANY  COAL-FIELD  IN  TENNESSEE. 

The  geological  reports  of  the  coal  formations  of  East  Tennessee  are  use- 
less for  all  practical  purposes ;  and,  as  but  little  development  has  been  made 
in  mining  operations,  we  are  left  to  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  region 
in  qnestion  for  available  data. 

The  ooal  measures  are  confined  to  a  narrow  boundary,  and  occupy  the 
high  mountain-plateaus  which  terminate  abruptly  on  the  east,  above  the 
escarpments  of  tlie  huge  Cumberland  Mountains, — a  continuation  of  the 
AU^hanies, — and  are  cut  off  with  almost  equal  abruptness  by  erosion  to 
the  west.  The  eastern  margin  of  the  coal-field  is  parallel  with  the  moun- 
tain-formation, and  comparatively  uniform,  but  the  western  edges  are  ex- 
ceedingly irr^ular  and  zigzag  in  their  course,  which,  however,  is  generally 
in  a  southwestern  direction  and  a  continuation  of  the  line  through  Eastern 
Kentucky. 

The  coal-area  of  Tennessee  is  about  3700  square  miles ;  but  most  of  it 
lies  in  an  inaccessible  mountain-region,  which  for  a  long  period  must 
remain  undevelcfped,  while  the  more  available  districts  supply  the  wanta 
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of  the  Miasisaippi  Vallcj-  as  far  aa  fuel  is  conoenieil;  and  the  same  remarks 
may  a|iply  with  equal  force  to  a  large  portion  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  But 
there  are  several  iiolnta  where  the  coals  of  East  Tennessee  arc  available  for 
home-GonstimptioQ,  and  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  Eastern  markets  in 
North  and  Middle  Georgia. 

Chattanooga  and  vicinity  may  become  a  great  manufacturing  district, 
since  the  coal  is  plentiful  and  accessible  in  this  locality  and  iron  ore  is 
nbnndant  and  rich.  Before  and  during  the  war,  until  tlie  evacuation  of 
this  great  strategic  point  by  the  rebels,  a  large  quantity  of  coal  was  siiippctl 
from  this  place  to  Rome,  Atlanta,  and  other  places  in  Georgia,  for  the  use 
of  the  rolliug-mills  and  foundries  employed  in  furniahing  muuitions  of 
war  for  tlie  rebel  armies. 

There  waa  also  a  large  amount  of  pig-iron  made  here,  and  several 
furnaces  were  successfully  in  blast,  turning  out  good  eoke-iron.  But  after 
the  occupation  of  Cbattanoc^a  by  the  Union  forces  the  rolling-mills  of 
Georgia  were  forced  to  suspend,  for  want  of  coal,  since  there  was  no  other 
source  of  supiily  except  a  small  and  undeveloped  body  of  coal  on  the 
Coosa  River  in  Alabama,  some  40  or  50  miles  below  Rome, 

The  Chattanooga  mines  were  located  about  14  miles  from  the  town,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Lookout  Mountain.  They  were  connected  with  the 
place  by  a  railroad  up  Wills  Valley,  or,  we  believe,  a  continuation  of  thai 
valley,  tiirough  which  flows  the  Chattanooga  Creek.  Coal  B  is  the  only 
productive  seam  in  this  region,  though  C  and  perhaps  D  may  form  in  the 
centre  of  the  long  depressions  which  now  hold  the  coal  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.     It  ranges  from  4  to  10  feet  in  thickness. 

Tiie  next  prominent  point  where  coal  is  mined  to  any  extent  is  nearly 
opposite  Kingston,  on  the  Tennessee  River.  Here  the  river  runs  close 
along  the  foot  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  the  coal  is  obtained 
from  their  summits.  It  is  also  mined  on  the  Cumberland  River,  and  at 
several  points  on  the  Tennessee  River  below  Chattanooga,  for  home-con- 
sumption and  use  in  the  furnaces.  The  usual  coal  production  of  Tennessee 
may  be  set  down  at  500,000  tons  per  annum.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
olrtjiiu  any  correct  sections  of  the  coal  on  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  but 
can  state  that  all  the  available  coal  must  exist  in  the  four  lower  seams.  A, 
B,  C,  and  D.  E  does  not  exist,  on  account  of  the  limited  thickness  of  the 
measures.  B  is  the  cliief  productive  seam  ;  its  size  is,  us  usual,  variable, 
and  ranges  from  4  to  20  feet.  The  following  transverse  section,  from 
Taylor,  gives  a  slight  impression  of  the  form  and  character  of  the  coal 
measures  in  Tennessee.  It  is  very  minute  in  scale,  and  conveys  no  idea 
of  the  great  elevation  at  which  the  coal  exists  on  the  huge  Cumberland 
Mountains,  which  tower  a  thousand  feet  above  the  valleys  at  their  base. 
From  this  elevation  the  coal  must  descend  to  transportation  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  since  all  the  coal  of  tills  region  exists  on  the  mountain -tops. 
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c,  eoAl  meftSQres ;  5,  sandstone  with  iron  ores ;  e,  bituminoas  shale ;  d^  CarbonifMrtmi 
tiwsrtoae ;  e,  old  red  sandstone ;  /,  upper  Silurian. 

The  Silurian  rocks  mentioned  at /are  tilted  or  inverted  by  the  sharp  axes 
of  the  folded  gneissic  strata  which  form  the  overlying  Silurian  and  Devo- 
nian in  long,  narrow  and  steep  troughs  and  ridges  to  the  east  of  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains,  as  the  same  strata  are  folded  to  the  northeast  in  the 
anUuncite  fields  and  intermediately. 

ALLEGHANY  COAL-FIELD  IN  ALABAMA. 

That  portion  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field  in  Alabama  covers  4300  square 
miles  of  superficial  area,  and  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  field. 
Its  form  is  peculiar,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  map,  which  is  con- 
densed, with  some  alterations,  from  the  Alabama  State  Survey  by  Prof. 
Tuomey,  and  forms  the  knob  on  the  handle  of  the  great  club  which  the 
Alleghany  coal-field  represents  on  paper,  as  the  map  of  Italy  takes  the 
bnn  of  a  boot  under  the  same  representation. 

The  Old  of  the  formation  proper  would  appear  to  terminate  with  the 
high  terminal  points  of  the  Lookout  and  Sand  Mountains;  but  the 
evidence  is  unmistakable  of  a  sudden  depression  of  the  great  mountain- 
nmges  and  a  corresponding  depression  of  the  superincumbent  coal  strata. 
The  connection  has  also  been  found  to  be  almost  continuous  between  the 
ooal  measures,  and  the  accompanying  millstone  grit  and  Carboniferous 
limestones  occupy,  geologically,  the  same  horizon,  or  order  of  stratification, 
which  we  find  general  in  this  coal-field. 

We  might  be  led  to  suppose,  from  Professor  Tuomey's  report,  tliat  tlie 
limestones  and  coal  measures  were  stratified  unconformably  upon  the 
fihirian  formations;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  We  investigated  this  subject 
fiilly  during  a  late  visit  to  Alabama,  and  found  the  same  general  contrao- 
tion  prevalent  in  the  Eastern  Pal»ozoic  and  Azoic  formations  which  we 
find  so  genera]  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  great  basin.  The  eastern  strata 
tre  here  folded  sharply  against  the  gigantic  sides  of  the  Lookout  Mountain; 
but  the  strata  in  that  mountain-range  and  that  on  which  they  rest  are  con- 
fermable  to  the  coal  measures,  and  not  unconformable,  as  represented  in 
Taylor^s  statistics,  and  as  copied  from  Professor  Tuomey^s  reports. 

The  CSoosa,  Gahawba,  or  St  Clair  coal-field,  as  it  has  been  variously 
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called,  seems  to  be  part  of  the  same  great  field.  But  this  portion  has  been 
depressed  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  more  western  basins,  and  slightly 
folded  in  basin-shai)e  by  the  lateral  contraction  which  folded  the  parallel 
Silurian  strata  to  the  east. 

The  gradual  thinning  or  depreciation  of  the  Palaeozoic  strata  in  this 
direction,  though  not  so  rapid  as  it  Ls  westward  from  the  point  of  its 
greatest  thickness  in  Pennsylvania,  has  still  so  diminished  the  strata  inter- 
vening between  the  coal  and  the  Great  Valley  limestone  No.  11,  that  the 
Carboniferous  lime  and  this — the  Auroral  lime — are  brought  almost  into 
contact,  compared  with  their  vast  distance  apart  in  the  northeast. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MAP. 

The  upper,  or  northern,  euZ  of  the  St.  Clair,  or  Coosa,  coal-field  is  near 
Gadsden,  on  the  Coosa  River.  There  appears  to  be  no  immediate  connec- 
tion between  this  isolated  coal  deposit  and  the  larger  area  to  the  west,  or 
the  coal  of  Lookout  Mountain  to  the  north.  But  there  is  an  evident  de- 
pression of  the  great  Lookout  range  to  the  south,  carrying  the  coal  down 
with  it.  The  seams  on  the  northeast  of  this  deposit  are  extremely  thin, 
seldom  over  18  inches  thick,  but  very  pure  and  clean.  We  should  take 
the  only  seam  we  saw  open,  and  the  only  one  that  appeared  to  exist  at  its 
northern  extremity,  to  be  A,  or  the  lowest  coal  in  the  field.  But  about  30 
miles  farther  to  the  south,  nearly  opposite  Talladc^,  the  next  upper  seam^ 
B,  is  found;  and  farther  south  a  ^^ split"  of  B,  or  the  next  seam,  C,  exists. 

A  never  gets  over  3  or  4  feet  tliick  in  the  AU^hany  coal-fieldy  but  B  is 
sometimes  20  feet  in  thickness.  Here  it  is  about  6  feet  wh^i  in  its  best 
condition ;  but  farther  south,  on  Broken  Arrow  Creek,  and  at  Mootovmllo, 
it  increases  to  10  feet, — at  the  expense,  however,  of  its  purity.  In  8t»  CUff 
county,  and  particularly  the  mines  on  Trout  Creek,  ^e  coal  of  BJbjiS- 
cellent,  containing  about  30  per  cent,  of  bitumen,  and  coking  re|idify,;«  It 
forms  a  hard,  pure,  and  silvery  coke,  of  the  best  description  for  the  Ubflt- 
fumace  or  cupola. 

The  seam,  where  worked  by  Raglan  &  Co.,  on  Trout  Creek,  nearly  opposite 
Talladega,  and  20  miles  to  the  west  of  that  place,  was  about  five  feet  thick  at 
the  time  of  our  last  visit  to  this  r^ion.  It  was  worked  by  a  shallow  shaft 
near  the  outcrops  of  the  seam,  and  both  water  and  coal  were  brought  up 
by  horse-power.  The  work  was  conducted  on  the  most  primitive  ortler 
and  in  the  most  costly  manner;  while  the  coal  was  hauled  20  miles  in 
wagons,  over  the  worst  of  mud  roads,  to  the  railroad  at  Talladega,  or 
hauled  to  the  Cdosa,  and  then  floated  in  arks  down  that  rapid  and 
dangerous  river  to  Montgomery,  some  160  miles  distant.  Generally,  about 
two  out  of  every  three  of  these  arks  got  safely  through.  Yet  on  this  pre- 
carious supply  did  the  foundries  of  Montgomery  depc  jd,  since  the  coal  of 
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MontevallOy  which  went  by  rail  to  Selma,  is  not  fit  for  smelting  porposes. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  worst  coal  to  be  used  as  a  fuel  that  we  ever  saw,  and  con- 
tainedy  besides  much  sulphur,  about  20  per  cent,  of  ash.  It  is  singular 
that  the  coal  in  the  middle  and  northern  portion  of  this  deposit  should  be 
so  extremely  pure,  and  that  of  the  south  so  extremely  impure. 

That  portion  of  the  field  on  the  Black  Warrior  River,  which  is  by  ikr 
the  larger  body,  may  contain  the  third  or  fourth  seam,  in  the  lower  series, 
but  we  could  not  recc^ize  any  above  B,  which  undulates  much,  and  comes 
in  constantly  recurring  waves  to  the  surfiice;  though  in  the  extreme 
southern  edge  of  the  field  most  of  the  coal  is  below  water-level,  and 
covered  with  the  cretaceous  formation  of  the  Gulf  shores.  This  part  of 
the  field  is,  therefore,  low,  and  the  coal-seams  appear  to  dip  towards  and 
under  the  cretaceous  strata  until  lost  to  sight  and  gone  with  a  final  plunge 
under  the  Gulf.(?)  The  strata  rise  rapidly  towards  the  head  of  the 
streams  until  they  reach  the  elevation  of  the  Lookout  range,  and  the 
plateaus  of  the  Great  Sand  Mountain,  overlooking  the  waters  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. 

Coal  has  been  worked  for  a  considerable  period  in  Alabama  at  many 
localities,  but  chiefly  on  the  Coosa,  at  Montevallo,  on  the  Cahawba,  on 
the  Black  Warrior,  and  on  the  Tennessee  Rivers;  but  everywhere  in  the 
most  primitive  and  costly  manner. 

We  notice  Professor  Tuomey's  remarks  about  the  chdapn/e»8  of  diving  for 
coal  in  the  waters  of  Alabama,  and  we  have  no  doubt  any  mode  of  mining 
coal  would  be  cheaper  than  those  generally  practised.  We  have  seen  im- 
mense areas  of  a  coal-scam  uncovered  to  the  depth  of  ten  and  twenty  feet 
to  obtain  30  inches  of  coal,  and  that  generally  below  water-level.  Ten 
tons  of  earth  were  removed  for  every  ton  of  coal  obtained,  at  many  points 
along  the  Coosa,  when  a  simple  water-level  might  have  obtained  the  same 
coal  at  one-tenth  the  labor. 

Immense  deposits  of  excellent  iron  ore  exist  almost  entirely  aitmnS  the 
Alabama  coal  districts;  but  the  best  and  most  abundant  appears  to  lie  to 
the  east  of  the  coal.  We  have  seen  masses  of  the  richest  hematiteB,  that 
may  be  called  mountains  without  exaggeration,  and  beds  of  splendid  foesi- 
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TRANtVEME  SECTION  FROM  THE  COOSA  TO  THE  WARRIOR  COAL-FIELD. 

liferous  iron-stone  that  could  be  traced  for  a  hundred  miles,  parallel  with 
the  Coosa.  These  ores  were  used  extensively  in  the  charcoal  furnaces;  but 
we  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  coke-furnace  in  Alabama,  or  of  a  pound  of 
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iron  having  been  made  with  mineral  fuel  in  the  bhist-fiirnaceB  of  that 
State. 

The  amount  of  ooal  mined  in  Alabama  may  be  stated  at  300,000  tons 
per  annum. 

Figure  126,  from  Taylor's  Statistics,  represents  imperfectly  the  relative 
position  of  the  coal-deposits  of  the  Coosa  and  the  Warrior.  Both  are 
represented  at  greater  angles  of  dip  than  they  naturally  assume,  and  the 
number  of  seams  on  the  Coosa  is  less  than  those  represented.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  seams  are  repeated  by  inversion  on  the  east 
side  of  this  field,  as  the  strata  in  that  direction  arc  sharply  folded,  and  the 
Great  Valley  limestone  apparently  overlaps  the  coal,  much  the  same  as  it 
does  at  the  New  Eivcr  coal-field  in  Virginia. 

That  portion  of  the  field  in  Greorgia  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  similar 
to  the  coal  of  Tennessee.  We  shall  not  potice  it  separately,  as  Georgia 
receives  all  her  coal  from  Tennessee,  except  such  anthracite  as  may  be 
received  at  her  ports. 

THE  ALLEGHANY  COAL-FIELD  IN  OHIO. 

The  ooal-area  of  Ohio  has  been  variously  stated  at  from  6000  to  12,000 
square  miles.  We  have  taken  it  at  7100  square  miles  productive  coal-area, 
which  will  be  its  maximum,  though  the  coal  measures,  including  the  Carbo- 
niferous limestone,  extend  over  one-third  of  the  State.  But  Ohio  is, 
perhaps,  as  much  diversified  and  cut  by  streams  as  West  Virginia,  though 
they  are  less  in  volume  and  length.  Those  within  the  coal-field  generally 
rise  towards  or  even  beyond  the  outcrop  of  the  coal,  and  flow  towards  the 
OhiOy  down  the  dip  of  the  measures. 

All  the  streams  feeding  the  Ohio,  except  the  Great  Kanawha  and  the 
Tennessee,  rise  within  the  margins  of  the  Alleghany  and  the  Central  coal- 
fieUa.  Most  of  them,  however,  rise  within  the  Alleghany.  The  Ohio 
Biver  flows  nearly  through  the  synclinal  axis  of  the  All^hany  basin  from 
the  great  bend  below,  and  yet  north  of  Pittsburg,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Gnyandotte;  while  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio— the  All^hany,  Monon- 
gahela,  4&c. — rise  within  the  vast  area  that  fills  Western  and  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  and  descend  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin  firom  the  high 
plateaus  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  the  eastern  escarpment  of  which 
forms  the  Atlantic  margin  of  the  great  basin  as  it  now  exists. 

The  western  margin  of  the  Alleghany  field  is  much  lower  than  the 
eastern,  and  consequently  the  length  of  the  eastern-dipping  strata  is 
oorrespondingly  less  than  the  western  dip.  The  coal  east  of  the  Ohio  has 
tgeoeral  and  gradual  dip  towards  the  Ohio;  but  the  coal  on  the  west  of 
dug  river  baa  a  corresponding  but  reversed  dip  towards  it  as  a  common 
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centre:  ihe  streams  follow,  as  a  general  rule,  the  inclinations  of  the  strata 
over  which  they  flow.* 

The  highest  portion  of  Ohio  is  lower  than  the  outcrops,  or  eastern 
margin  of  the  Alleghany  field  on  the  plateaus  of  that  range;  while  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  is  much  lower,  of  course,  than  the  elevations  of  that 
State.  Yet  a  large  portion  of  Ohio,  having  its  horizon  on  a  common  level 
with  the  most  productive  portions  of  the  Alleghany  and  Central  coal-fields, 
is  destitute  of  coal  or  coal-bearing  rocks.  We  can  only  account  for  such  a 
deficiency  by  the  theory  of  depression,  or  that  of  denudation.  The  last 
will  not  stand  a  critical  examination,  since  it  is  not  possible  that  an  entire 
formation  could  have  been  swept  away  by  water  without  leaving  some 
relics  of  its  former  existence.  But  we  have  seen  that  a  gradual  depression 
of  the  interior  of  this  great  basin  must  have  taken  place  during  or  after 
the  formation  of  coal :  we  must,  therefore,  prcsun^e  the  area  in  Ohio,  which 
is  now  destitute  of  coal,  to  have  been  above  water  during  its  formation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  interior  of  the  great  basin  lying  within  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Rocky  Mountains  must  have  been  at  one  time  a  vast  lake  or 
inland  sea,  having  no  connection  with  the  great  waters  of  the  globe  as  they 
now  exist.  All  the  rivers  of  the  Great  Mississippi  Valley  take  their 
rise  within  this  basin  as  it  now  exists;  though  the  Tennessee  and  the 
Kanawha,  on  the  east,  extend  beyond  the  rim  of  the  Alleghanies,  which 
Ibrm  the  natural  boundary  of  the  present  basin  to  the  east. 

This  exception,  however,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
granite  boundary  of  this  vast  inland  water  was  not  so  much  depressed  in 
the  quarter  where  the  Kanawha  and  Tennessee  Rivers  take  their  rise,  as 
this  granite  rim  was  depressed  both  farther  north  and  south. 

The  final  depression  of  not  only  the  granite  rim  or  boundary  of  the 
ancient  sea,  but  the  entire  Palaeozoic  structure  formed  in  that  sea  to  the 
south,  effected  its  drainage  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  but  the  depression  of 
the  interior  or  central  portion  was  beneath  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  form- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Gulf.  Before  this  drainage  was  effected,  certain 
portions  of  the  great  basin  must  have  been  above  water-level ;  and  that 
portion  of  Ohio  which  does  not  contain  the  coal  measures  must  have  been 
one  of  these  dry  spots  or  islands.  That  portion  drained  into  the  Lakes 
is  outside  the  borders  of  the  coal-field,  and  geologically  below  the  level 
of  our  coal  formations,  and  beyond  the  influence  of  those  conditions, 
formerly  described,  which  must  exist  in  order  to  produce  coal. 

In  the  case  of  the  denuded  portions  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  along  the 
Wabash,  we  have  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  coal ;  but  over  the 
space  which  adjoins  the  non-carboniferous  portions  of  Ohio  the  former 
arguments  hold  good.  The  great  coal-fields,  however,  which  lie  to  the 
west  of  the  Alleghany  field,  formerly  existed,  in  all  probability,  in  an 
unbroken  body.    That  portion  of  the  Great  Central  field  which  lies  in 
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Indiana  and  Kentncky  is  onlj  divided  from  lUinoiB  by  the  valleys  of 
the  Wabash  and  Ohio  Rivers,  and  we  cannot  doubt  its  former  existence  as 
a  whole.  We  have,  therefore,  given  it  as  a  great  coal-field,  under  the 
name  of  the  '* Central;"  and  this  title  may  apply  with  equal  propriety  to 
the  coal-field  in  Missouri  and  Iowa,  which  is  only  divided  from  the  Central 
by  the  Mississippi,  and  the  denuded  area  which  has  been  swept  away  by  its 
vast  waters.  We  believe  these  great  coal-fields  once  formed  one  unbroken 
coal-area,  and  may  therefore  be  appropriately  named,  as  a  whole,  the 
*•  Great  Central  coal-field,"  though  we  have  named  them  respectively  the 
"Central"  and  the  "Western."  But  the  time  may  come  when  the  develop- 
ments of  the  West  will  render  the  term  "  Western,"  as  applied  to  the  coal 
of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  a  misnomer. 

COAL  MEASURES. 

The  coal  measures  of  Ohio,  lying  immediately  west  of  the  Ohio  River, 
contain  the  same  coal-seams  which  the  corresponding  measures  contain 
oa  the  opposite  side  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 
Opposite  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling,  the  upper  coals  arc  found  in  Ohio,  atid 
of  course  all  the  lower  coals.  But  to  the  north,  and,  in  fact,  all  points 
towards  the  margins  of  the  coal-field,  the  scams  decrease  in  number,  as 
they  do  in  all  coal-fields.  The  underlying  seams  always  cover  the  greatest 
irea,  while  the  upper  seams  are  the  most  contracted,  on  a  natural  principle 
developed  in  all  basin-formations.  When  the  basin  is  deep  and  narrow, 
the  dip  of  the  measures  or  strata  is  great,  and  the  respective  areas  occupied 
by  the  upper  or  lower  measures  do  not  differ  greatly.  But  when  the  basins 
are  shallow,  or  the  dips  of  the  measures  very  gentle  and  the  basins  very 
wide, — as  in  the  present  case, — the  edges  or  outcrops  of  the  lower  seams 
are  always  of  far  greater  extent  than  the  upt)er  scams,  as  may  be  seen 
exemplified  in  any  conical  hill  where  the  strata  are  nearly  horizontal.  All 
this,  of  course,  is  plain  enough  to  the  practical;  but  we  write  for  many  who 
know  little  about  horizontal  formations,  or  stratification  generally. 

Fio.  127. 


HORIZONTAL  COAL  MEASURES. 


We  may  thus  explain  why  there  are  five  or  six  productive  coal-seams, 
tvemging  from  20  to  30  feet  of  coal,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Ohio 
depoflitB,  and  only  one  coal-seam  in  its  western  and  northern  portions,  pro- 
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ductive  of  only  three  to  five  feet  of  workable  ooal.  By  fiur  the  largest 
amount  of  ooal  in  Ohio  is  deposited  iu  the  seam  B,  whieh  ranges  fixnn  4  to 
IQ  feet  in  thickness  and  is  productive  of  exoellent  coal  generally.  This 
seam  supplies  most  of  the  furnaoe-coal  of  Ohio,  as  it  does  in  Pennsylvania. 
Towards  the  northern  portions  of  the  field  it  is  used  raw  in  the  furnace, 
and  found  to  answer  a  good  purpose;  but  to  the  south  it  contains  too  much 
bitumen  for  this  purpose,  and  requires  to  be  coked. 

Up  to  1850,  most  of  the  Ohio  blast-furnaces  used  charcoal;  but  perhaps 
the  larger  quantity  of  pig-iron  is  now  produced  with  coke  or  raw  coal.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  locomotives  which  work  the  numerous  railroads 
that  traverse  Ohio:  they  now  use  ooal  instead  of  wood. 

There  were  60  furnaces  in  blast  in  Ohio  during  1864,  and  of  these  20 
may  be  stated  as  using  coke  or  raw  coal;  and,  as  coke  or  coal  furnaces  are 
always  larger  than  charcoal  furnaces,  those  using  mineral  fuel  must  have 
produced  more  iron  than  those  using  charcoal.  Large  quantities  of  ooal 
are  mined  and  shipped  down  the  Ohio,  or  sent  by  rail  to  Lake  Erie,  and 
firom  thence  to  the  various  ports  on  the  Lakes. 

The  amount  of  coal  raised  in  Ohio  is  stated  to  be  one  million  tons  per 
annum:  we  think  this,  however,  is  much  below  the  mark,  and  may  be 
about  the  amount  shipped,  or  used  in  the  furnaces,  mills,  cities,  and  loco- 
motives, but  evidently  does  not  include  the  coal  used  for  domestic  purposes 
in  the  interior  toMms  and  villages.  Ohio  is  a  populous  State,  and  wood  is 
beooming  scarce,  and  not  available  for  ^el  near  her  fiust-^rowing  towns 
and  villages. 

TABLE  OF  COAL  PRODUCED  FROM  THE  ALLEGHANT  COAL-FIELD 

IN  1864.* 

Pennsylvania 6,870,712 

Ohio 1,000,000 

Maryland ^ 657,^6 

West  Virginia. 500,000 

Kentucky 260,000 

Tennessee 600,000 

Alabama 300,000 

9,078,708 
*  The  unounto  for  Uie  Sontheni  States  are  oalcolated  beftnre  ths  war  in  1861. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE  NOBTHEBN  AND  CENTBAIi  COAL-FIELDS. 

Th«  Ifiobigai^  or  Northeni,  Coal-Field — ^Extent  and  ChmncUr — Great  Central  Coal-Field 
ia  Dlinois,  Indiana*  and  Kentnokj — Extent — In  Illinoii — Geology — Palaeoioic  Column — 
PenasjlTania  and  New  York  EquiTalenta — EleTation  of  the  Coal  Measures — Table — Coal- 
Beams — ^Bfines — ^Production — In  Indiana — Extent — In  Kentucky — ^Extent — Depth  of  Mea- 
iores — ^Yertioal  Section — Identification  of  the  Coal-Beds — ^Production — Great  Western 
Goal-FieM^Area— Total  Area  of  the  Great  Central  Coal-Field— Geology  of  Missouri— 
Ui  Iowa — ^Extent  and  Character — Arkansas — Kansas  and  Nebraska— Total  Production  of 
Bituminous  and  Anthracita  Coal  in  the  United  States — The  Basouroes  of  the  Great  Basin. 


THE  mCHIGAN,  OR  NORTHERN,  COAL-FIELD. 

This  ooal-field  ia  located  in  the  centre  of  the  State  of  Michigan^  and 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan.  Its  form  and  position  may  be 
seen  on  the  miniature  map  of  the  All^hany  ooal-field  on  page  318.  The 
location  of  thia  field  is  extremely  iavorabley  but  ite  coal-fleams  are  few  and 
thin,  and  fir  fixmi  productive,  as  compared  with  the  seams  of  Ohio  or 
Pennsylvania.  They  are  only  two  in  number,  and  range  from  3  to  5  feet 
in  thickneas,  but  the  coal  is  pure  and  good.  It  is  generally  more  bitumi- 
nous in  character  than  the  coals  of  Ohio,  and  biases  with  a  bright,  strong 
flame.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  the  seams  developed  in 
Michigan  are  identical  with  those  of  the  All^hany  field,  from  the  general 
depreciation  or  thinning  of  the  measures  in  the  former  field;  but  it  belongs 
to  the  great  Carboniferous  formation  of  the  Appalachian  basin,  and  must, 
of  coarse,  contain  the  lower  seams,  if  any.  The  general  filatures  and 
geology  of  the  country  difibr  only  in  the  topography,  which  is  not  so  much 
broken  by  erosions;  but  the  measures  are  much  thinner  here  than  in 
the  eastern  basins.  Yet,  while  the  total  thickness  of  the  measures  is 
comparatively  limited,  the  coal,  nevertheless,  lies  mostly  below  water-level, 
from  the  topographical  evenness  of  the  surface,  the  horizontal  position  of 
the  seams,  and  the  fiu^  that  the  streams  have  not  cut  so  deep  into  the 
measures  as  in  other  fields. 

The  extent  of  this  field  is  stated  at  about  12,000  square  miles,  but  the 
probability  is  that  6000  would  cover  the  productive  area. 

But  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  practical  development  in  this 
ooal-field,  and  we  presume  that  100,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  will  cover 
the  production. 
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The  ana  of  this  coal-field  is  estimated  at  50,000  square  miles,  of  which 
40,000  has  generally  been  assigned  to  Illinois, 
7700  to  Indiana,  and  3300  to  W'estora  Ken-  ^"'  *-^- 

lucky.  But  a  more  correct  division  will  give 
io,000  to  Illinois,  10,000  to  Indiana,  and  oQOO 
to  Western  Kentucky.  The  field  id  alwut  200 
miles  wide  by  350  miles  in  length  at  its  maxi- 
mum dimensions,  or  rather  over  loO  by  :>00  as 
a  mean.  The  coal  deponits  in  Indiana  arc  di- 
vided from  those  in  Illinois  by  the  Wuliash 
Kiver,  which  also  forms  tlie  dividing  line  be- 
tween these  States  through  tlic  coal-tield.  The 
Kentucky  portion  is  divided  from  that  in  In- 
diana by  the  Ohio  River. 

The  Mississippi  divides  this  great  coal-field 
from  its  coanterpart  in  lon'a  and  MinisoHri,  i 
tbown  in  figure  llf,  representing  the  great 
buin.  That  they  originally  formed  one  great 
snd  continaonB  coal-field  there  a]>pear8  to  be  n 
doubt;  uid  a  more  comprehensive  illustration 
woold  have  properly  included  both  the  Ck'ntrul 
and  the  Western  coal-fields  in  one  map;  but  the 
form  of  these  fields  would  not  admit  of  their 
rcpreMOtation  on  a  single  page,  to  which  we 
have  confined  oareelvcs  in  this  work.  Vi't.-  h<)]K', 
however,  to  give  a  clear  and  compreheiMive  eon- 
nptioa  at  the  form,  extent,  and  eonneotions  of 
these  great  oool-fields  by  the  aid  of  the  ra- 
tpecdn  maps  and  figure  117,  which  defines 
thdr  gBseral  oonnection. 

CEIfTRAL  COAL-FIELD  IN  ILLINOIS. 

To  illnstnte  the  geology  of  tlie  great  Itosin 
known  as  the  Mississippi  t>n.sin,  but  which  we 
h.vp  elsewhere  colled  tlie  Appalachian  basin,  we 
pve,  in  connection  with  this  coal-field,  a  gen- 
lugical  section,  or  column,  of  the  Paln^ozoic 
formations  in  Illinois.  Figure  117  represents 
the  gradual  depreciation  or  thinning  of  tiio  etnita  ce""**-  eo»i.-Fiti.D.  ilu- 
vestward;  figure  2,  in  Chapter  II.  of  this  work, 
^ves  its  total  thickness  in  the  east,  and  figure  128  its  thickness  in  Illinois. 

The  height  of  the  Foloozoic  column  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  ^xiceodb 
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five  miles,  and  may  be  stated  at  30,000  feet, — though  it  is  in  some  localities 
over  seven  miles  perpendicular;  but  30,000  feet  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal-measures. 

The  Illinois  section,  which  we  copy  from  Professor  Wilber's  official  map 
of  that  State,  shows  the  total  thickness  of  the  same  formations  to  be  only 
3310  feet  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone  to  and  inclusive  of  the  drift  and 
Tertiary,  which  do  not  exist  in  Pennsylvania.  A  contrast  of  the  two 
columns  will  convey  a  good  impression  of  the  general  geology. 


PALEOZOIC  COLCMK  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Accompanying  this  section,  figure  128,  we  give  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  equivalents,  with  the  respective  thickness  of  each.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  few  of  the  alates  and  shales  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
are  found  In  Illinois,  but  that  the  Itmestonea  are  continuous;  and  while  the 
Chester  or  Carlwniferous  limestone  is  not  represented  iu  the  antliracite 
regions  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Galena  limestone  of  Illinois  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  Auroral  limestone,  or  No.  II.  The  Galena  limestone  is  only 
300  feet  thick,  while  the  Auroral  ia  often  5000  feet  thick  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Umbral  red  shale,  or  No.  XI.,  entirely  disappears,  and  the  Vesper- 
tine, No.  X,,  unites  with  the  conglomerate,  or  millstone  grit,  forming,  when 
united,  300  feet  in  Illinois,  where  tlie  conglomerate  proper  is  a  tliin  plate 
of  from  10  to  20  feet  in  thicknoss.  Following  the  millstone  grit,  ii^ 
Illinois  and  all  the  bituminous  coal-fields  of  the  West,  is  the  Carbonifc 
limestone,  which  has  a  general  thickness  of  1000  feet. 
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The  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  die  English,  Catskill  of  New  York,  or  No. 
IX.  of  Pennsylvania^  may  be  represented  by  the  sandstone  following  the 
Cbester  limestone  in  Illinois,  which  is  100  feet  thick  against  5000  feet  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  St.  Louis,  Keokuk,  and  Burlington  limestones,  or 
Mountain  limestones, are  included  in  the  Chemung  and  Portage  groups;  and 
the  Oil,  Black  Slates,  and  Hamilton  find  their  counterpart  in  the  OadMit 
and  Post-Meridian  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  Hamilton,  Marcellus,  &o,  of 
New  York.  The  Oriskany  sandstone  cannot  be  mistaken  in  either  column ; 
while  the  Niagara  lime  and  the  Hudson  River  group  are  distinctly  named 
in  each.  The  Gralena  lime  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Auroral  in  Penn- 
lylvania,  and  the  Chazy  or  Calciferous  in  New  York ;  while  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  is  conspicuous  as  the  base  of  the  Palseozoic  column  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York.  In  the  West  it  is  claimed  that  a  lower  fossi- 
liferons  sandstone  exists  on  the  Gneissic  or  Azoic;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
gnat  distinction  between  it  and  the  Potsdam,  or  Primal,  and  both  may  be 
referred  to  the  same  formation. 

The  limestones  predominate  in  the  West,  and  the  sandstones  in  the  East; 
bat  some  of  the  great  sandstones  have  their  horizon  coextensive  with  the 
of  the  ancient  sea,  yet  invariably  much  thinner  in  the  West  than  the 
They  depreciate  from  massive  formations  several  thousand  feet  in 
thickneas  to  mere  knife-edges,  and  from  heavy,  coarse-grained  sandstones 
or  conglomerates  to  fine-grained  flaggy  or  slaty  sandstones.  This  depre- 
dation, particularly  in  the  coal  measures,  is  manifested  in  the  same  or 
greater  proportions,  considering  the  distance,  in  the  Northwest  as  in  the 
West.  The  coal  measures  in  Michigan,  containing  the  Lower  coal  series, 
which  in  Pennsylvania  are  from  600  to  700  feet  thick,  are  only  from  30  to 
40  feet  in  thickness ;  which  corresponds  nearly  with  the  measures  on  the 
western  edge  of  Missouri. 

The  whole  evidence  goes  to  establish  the  propositions  set  forth  in 
Chapters  II.  and  III.,  describing  the  North  American  Continent  as  it 
farmerlj  existed,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  between  the  Rocky  and 
Alleghany  Mountains.  We  can  conceive  how  these  formations  (the  Palse- 
I  oxoic)  aroee,  and  why  they  were  thicker  at  the  East  than  in  the  West, 
why  limestone  in  the  interior  of  the  great  basin,  and  sandstone  at  its 
ctttem  edges,  only  on  the  basis  of  the  theory  set  forth.  A  great  inland  sea 
stretching  from  the  high,  granite  mountains  in  the  East  to  those  in  the 
West;  fierce  and  almost  continuous  volcanic  action  during  the  Gneissic 
period,  while  the  metamorphio  or  crystalline  sedimentary  strata  were  de» 
posited;  violent  but  intermittent  volcanic  action  during  the  Pakeozoic  ages, 
or  while  the  fbasiliferous  strata  arose  in  the  waters  of  the  ancient  sea;  a 
omstant  depression  of  the  Eastern  mountain-ranges,  whence  most  of  the 
^natfrial  farr^i^  those  vast  lithographical  structures  came,  and  where  all 
the  voksaoio  vents  existed  to  the  East  during  the  Palaeozoic  period. 
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The  consequence  of  this  natural  prooess  is  that  which  we  are  now  dis- 
cufiBing.  The  deep  basins  of  the  East^  formed  by  the  depression  resulting 
from  long-continued  volcanic  eruption,  received  the  largest  amount  of  the 
vented  volcanic  material,  and  naturally  the  coarser  matter  settled  in  the 
nearest  and  deepest  basins,  while  the  finer  and  more  limited  amount  floated 
away,  on  wind  and  tide  and  waves,  to  the  centre  and  western  parte  of  the 
ancient  sea. 

Limestones  only  formed  in  the  E^  during  periods  of  quiet;  but  they 
formed  rapidly,  since  the  carbonic  acid  and  salts  of  magnesium  and  calcium 
existed  in  greater  quantities  where  the  heat  was  greatest;  but  they  formed 
more  constantly  in  the  West,  where  comparative  quiet  almost  constantly 
existed. 

As  the  Eastern  strata  were  depressed  and  the  bounding  mountain-ranges 
in  that  direction  became  lower  in  consequence,  so  the  sea  receded  from  the 
Western  mountains  and  gradually  exposed  its  western  margins  to  the  day, 
or  left  their  extensive  and  shallow  reaches  in  bog  and  swamp  to  form  thoee 
vast  prairies  in  the  manner,  perhaps,  so  ingeniously  and  scientifically 
described  by  Prof.  Lesquereux,  of  Columbus. 

We  have  adverted  to  this  subject  in  this  connection  because,  with  the 
proof  so  abundantly  furnished  as  we  proceed,  the  subject  becomes  more 
clear  to  the  mind,  and  the  &cts  as  they  arise  can  be  better  appreciated  and 
applied. 

ELEVATION  AND  DEPRESSION  OF  THE  COAL  MEASURES. 

The  common  level  of  the  Illinois  coal  measures  is  above  the  Mississippi 
at  St.  Louis,  which  is  381  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  total  thickness  of 
the  coal-strata  is  900  feet;  add  to  this  the  thickness  of  the  Tertiary  and 
drift,  which  is  350  feet,  and  we  find  the  elevation  of  the  highest  points  in 
Illinois  within  the  coal-field  to  be  1631  feet  above  the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  or  the  elevation  of  the  coal  measures  to  be  1281  feet  above 
tide.  The  highest  point  on  the  Illinois  Centi'al  Railroad  is  1096  feet 
above  the  sea-level. 

The  Illinois  or  the  Great  Central  coal-field  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois 
is  the  lowest  point  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  where  coal  is  found;  the 
deepest  basins,  however,  exist  in  the  AU^hany  coal-field, — perhaps  on  the 
Big  Sandy,  in  Kentucky.  The  following  table  represents  the  levels  at 
which  coal  exists  in  the  great  Appalachian  basin.  By  comparing  this  table 
with  figure  117,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  theory  of  elevation  must  be  erroneous 
and  singularly  unequal;  while  that  of  depression,  and  contraction  from 
volcanic  action  and  condensation,  answers  every  coincident  and  fits  every 
circumstance,  without  the  aid  of  miracles  or  natural  phenomena,  earth- 
quakes, &c.,  which  are  unnatural  and  not  natural  processe8,|^  desmbed. 
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The  coal  mea.sures  of  Illinois  arc  stated  by  Prof.  Wilber  at  900  feet, 
which  we  presume  to  be  nearly  the  maximum  thickness^  since  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  Pittsburg  seam  has  any  existence  in  Illinois,  except 
in  the  highest  portions  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  deepest 
vertical  section  given  in  the  Kentucky  survey  is  about  1500  feet,  embracing 
all  the  seams  found  in  the  Alleghany  coal-field.  If  the  Pittsburg  seam 
exists  at  all  in  Illinois,  it  must  be  on  the  highest  points  and  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  Generally  the  workable  seams  lie  below  the  Mahoning 
nndstone,  and  may  safely  be  identified  with  B,  E,  and  one  of  the  cannel 
mms,  which  w^e  cannot  place.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  State 
only  one  workable  seam  is  found,  which  is  identical  with  B,  or  the  seam 
worked  by  the  Buck  Mountain  Coal  Company  on  the  Lehigh. 

The  principal  mines  of  Illinois  are  located  at  Lasalle,  St.  Johns,  Duquoin, 
BellevUle,  Danville,  Kx)ck  Island,  Carbon  Cliff,  Sheffield,  Kewanee,  Col- 


*  The  bighost  pointa  along  the  AtUntio  border  are  the  Black  Mountains,  in  North  Caro< 
liu,  6600  feet;  Mount  Washington,  New  Hampshire,  6250  feet;  Mount  Tahawus,  or 
Maivj,  New  York,  5300 ;  Peaks  of  Otter,  in  Blue  Ridge,  Virginia,  6000  feet. 

f  The  lowest  anthraoite  basin  is  supposed  to  be  8000  feet  below  the  sea-leTel.  The 
FUaosoic  formation  still  extends  86,000  feet  below  this  point,  and  in  all  probability  the 
gieisBle  formation  is  of  equal  thickness.  These  combined  strata,  now  filling  the  bed  of 
the  aadeni  seft,  are  oTer  70,000  feet,  or  16  miles,  deep ;  whereas  the  deepest  point  in 
miaols  is  leaf  tlian  one  mile.  We  must,  therefore,  assign  muoh  of  the  differenoe  to 
dfipreiaioa. 
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Chester^  Fairbtuy^  Bracevilley  Morris^  CascTville^  and  Alton.  The  total 
amount  mined  and  consumed  per  annum  is  stated  by  Wilber  to  be  660,000 
tons.  We  presume  the  consumption,  however,  to  be  fiilly  1,000,000  tona^ 
including  the  local  consumption,  which  is  not  estimated  dbove. 


COAL-MINES  AT  ROCK  ISLAND. 

^'The  coal  of  Rock  Island  and  vicinity  forms  a  part  of  the  northern 
border  of  the  great  Illinois  coal-field.  The  lower  Carboniferous  rocks 
here  come  to  the  surface,  resting  upon  Devonian  or  Silurian  strata. 
Deeply  cut  by  the  great  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
and  removed  by  extensive  denudation,  the  coal  formation  exists  as  a  series 
of  outliers,  occupying  the  highest  points  of  land.  In  all  the  deep  valleys 
it  has  been  swept  away,  and  its  ruins  have  gone  southward  to  form  the 
rich  alluvials  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  the  deltas  at  its  mouth. 

^'The  coal  is  foimd  associated  with  sandstones  and  limestones  in  thin 
bands  between  heavy  beds  of  shale.  One  workable  seam  only  has  been 
found,  which  has  an  average  thickness  of  about  three  feet  six  inches.  It  is, 
however,  quite  irr^ular,  being  liable  to  very  sudden  contractions  and 
expansions.  The  coal  lies  high  above  the  streams,  and  is  very  favorably 
located  for  mining.  It  is  generally  reached  by  drifting  into  the  hill-sides. 
The  roof  is  limestone  or  calcareous  sandstone,  occasionally  separated  from 
the  coal  by  a  thin  band  of  shale.  Beneath  lies  a  very  bituminous  shale, 
sometimes  graduating  into  an  inferior  coal,  and  resting  upon  a  bed  of  fire- 
clay. This  shale  abounds  in  fossil  plants,  oflen  in  a  very  fine  state  of 
preservation,  prominent  among  which  are  huge  reeds  and  ferns,  mingled 
with  plants  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty.  The  fire-clay  has  been  tested 
and  found  valuable.  It  is  extensively  used  by  Thomas  &  Jouty,  at  Oar- 
bon  Hill,  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  fire-brick,  and  tile. 

^^Most  of  the  mines  of  this  district  are  small,  averaging  firom  ten  to 
thirty  tons  daily  yield.  The  mining  is  done  at  the  outcrop  on  the  hill* 
sides,  and  the  coal  is  generally  carted  to  Rook  Island  by  teams.  The  mines 
are  from  eight  to  ten  miles  distant  from  the  river;  and  this  long  transports- 
tion  is  a  very  serious  drawback  upon  the  profits.  The  only  krge  udnm 
are  those  of  Cool  Valley,  owned  by  S.  L.  Cable,  Esq.,  of  Bock  Island* 
This  is  one  of  the  best-organized  mines  in  the  country.  Mr.  Cable  has 
built  a  railroad,  twelve  miles  long,  from  Book  Island  to  his  nunes,  over 
which  his  coal  is  carried  to  market.  His  annual  prodnot  is  about  60,000 
tons,  which  is  marketed  mainly  at  the  river  and  carried  westward  into 
Iowa.  It  is  extensively  used  by  steamers,  and  supplies  the  large  towns  of 
Eastern  Iowa  with  fiiel  and  gas.  About  80  hands  are  employed,  most  of 
whom  are  common  laborers  who  have  taken  up  mining  and  aoqnired  their 
skill  by  practice  in  these  mines.    They  work  under  an  arrangement  «i 
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novel  as  it  is  suoceesful.  The  miners  and  the  owners  of  the  mines  are 
parties  to  a  mutual  understanding,  by  which  the  railroad  receives  one-third, 
the  mine-owner  another,  and  the  operatives  one-third  of  the  price  per  ton 
which  the  coal  brings  at  Kock  Island.  This  arrangement  works  admirably. 
It  secures  the  best  class  of  labor,  avoids  strikes,  encourages  men  to  establish 
permanent  homes,  and  secures  the  steady  development  of  the  mines.  It  is 
eminently  profitable  to  all  parties.  It  is  intrinsically  just  and  humane, 
and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  putting  more  money  into  the  pockets 
of  mine-owners  and  operatives  than  the  old  methcxl. 

"The  mine  is  opened  in  the  side  of  a  steep  bliiif  south  of  Rock  River. 
The  coal  is  brought  to  the  cars,  which  run  to  the  mouth  of  the  drift,  by 
males,  over  a  wooden  track.     The  seam  is  here  about  four  feet  thick,  with 
excellent  roof  and  floor,  but  is  subject  to  some  slips  and  interruptions.    In 
nmning  the  main  entry  back  into  the  bluiF,  at  a  distance  of  about  60  rods 
from  the  opening,  the  coal  suddenly  gave  out,  and  was  replaced  by  a  mass 
of  sand  and  gravel,  mingled  with   large  stones  and  drift-wood.     This 
oocmrenoe  puzzled  the  miners  considerably,  and  was  supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  fiiult  or  slip  of  the  strata.     On  examination,  however,  of  the  sur- 
roanding  country^  the  real  nature  of  the  interruption  becomes  obvious. 
The  coal  and  its  associate  rocks  come  in  again,  and  are  seen  in  their  proper 
place,  though  a  large  extent  of  the  formation  is  gone.     It  has  been  cut  out 
by  denuding  agencies,  similar  to  those  which  are  now  at  work  in  every 
valley  where  water  flows.     But  the  space  has  filled  up  with   material 
washed  in  by  powerful  currents  while  die  surface  suffered  a  temporary 
submergence.     The  phenomena  probably  belong  to  the  drift  epoch,  when 
extensive  areas  of  the  earth,  wliich  had  been  above  water  for  ages,  sub- 
aded  below  the  ocean  and  became  covered  with  the  deposits  of  clay,  gravel, 
and  boulders  which  form  the  surfiice  so  generally  in  the  North  temperate 
flme.  (?)   Possibly  it  is  altered  drift,  washed  in  by  the  Mississippi  at  its  flood 
wheh  its  waters  flowed  hundreds  of  feet  above  their  present  level.     Fresh 
water  has  certainly  stood  on  the  highest  lands  of  this  region ;  for  on  the 
kill-topa  deposits  of  loamy  clay  are  everywhere  visible,  containing  fresh- 
water shells.     All  shallow  beds  of  coal  are  liable  to  these  interruptions. 
In  r^ions  which  have  been  subjected  to  extensive   inundation,  cutting 
broad  and  deep  valleys,  and  especially  where  the  deposit  of  drift  is  thick, 
I  the  greatest  care  is  required  in  opening  mines  where  a  heavy  outlay  is  to 
be  made.     A  thorough  survey  by  a  competent  geologist  is  an  essential 
pmeqnisite  to  any  large  investment  in  improvements. 

^The  qnality  of  this  coal  is  good,  though  hardly  equal  to  the  best  coals 
sf  the  State,  as  seen  at  Duquoin,  I^asalle,  Danville,  and  Fairbury. 

•''It  IS  very  compact,  in  thick  layers,  with  mineral  charcoal  between, 
with  some  thin  seams  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  iron  in  small 
^[uaiititjr. 
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Specific  gravity 1,363 

LoBB  in  coking 43.0 

Total  weight  of  ooke 57.0 

ABhea 10.0 

"  Vaat  quantities  of  small  roal  li«  around  tbe  mines,  waste  and  useless, 
which  might  be  converted  into  the  finest  coke. 

"  The  area  covered  by  workable  coal  in  the  region  of  Rock  Island  is 
quite  limite<l;  and  every  ton  will  be  needed  for  the  local  consumption  and 
the  country  west  in  Iowa.  It  will  not  be  carried  north  or  east,  as  the 
Lasalle  mines  will  more  naturally  supply  that  demand. 

"The  ooke  from  this  coal  ia  used  by  John  Deer,  Esq.,  in  his  extensive 
works  at  Moline.     Mr,  Deer  makes  cast-steel  ploughs  of  such  superior 
excellence  that  they  are  even  shipped  to  Europe.     They  are  noticed  in  a 
recent  Russian  paper  as  being  the  best  ploughs  yet  introtluced  into  thai     - 
country.     It  is  also  used  in  a  raw  state  by  S,  W.  Thomas,  Esq.,  at  Carbon    ^ 
Hill,  in  his  extensive  pottery-works,  with  success.     These  mines  are  of 
great  value,  and  will  be  the  means  of  building  up  extensive  manufactures 
of  all  kinds  at  Rock  Island  and  Davenport.     The  possession  of  cheap  fuul    , 
will  more  and  more  determine  the  points  to  which  raw  material  will  be    , 
transported,  and  where  the  great  centres  of  manufiicturing  industry  will 
be  established.  E.  D."        ^ 

The  forgoing  quotation  is  from  one  of  the  late  Chicago  papers,  sent  ns  "" 
by  a  friend.  We  give  it  not  as  a  description  of  the  most  prominent  mined,  ' 
but  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  manner  and  modes  of  mining. 

The  mines  of  St.  Clair  county,  near  St.  Louis,  are  perhaps  the  most  ~ 
extensive  in  Illinois,  and  comprise  nearly  50  ojierations,  producing  about 
300,000  tons  annually,  besides  the  local  consumption,  which  has  been 
stated  at  200,000  tons.  The  adjoining  mines  of  Madison  and  Grumly 
counties  prodnced  in  1864  over  100,000  tons.  The  mines  of  Kewanee  are 
said  to  produce  ^6000  tons  per  month  during  the  winter  season,  and  other 
mines  along  the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  about 
as  much.     The  annual  production  naay  be  stated  at  100,000  tons. 

At  Ijasallc  there  are  also  some  important  mines.     That  of  Col.  Taylor 
is  the  most  extensive  in  Illinois,  and  produces  about  300  Ions  per  day.    It 
is  mined  from  a  single  shaft,  which  is  250  feet  deep.     This  mine  is  uniler 
the  superintendence  of  an  old  Pennsylvanian,  from  the  Broad  Top  and  ' 
Cambria  county  coal-region.     The  value  of  the  coal  at  the  mines  ie  fixed  * 
at  twice  the  price  paid  for  mining.  * 

We  thus  find  that  the  mines  of  St.  Louis  or  vicinity  produce  5*10,000  '" 
tons,  those  of  Rock  Isliind  over  100,000,  those  of  Kewanee  and  vicinity  "^ 
100,000,  and  those  of  Lasalle  over  100,000,  per  annum, — making  a  total  ^ 
of  800,000  tons.     It  is  evident  that  over  200,000  tons  are  mined  from  the  Jg 
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mining-localities  formerlj  named  and  not  here  repeated:  consequently, 
the  prodnction  of  Illinois  must  be  over  1,000^000  tons  annually. 
Figure  129  represents  the  erosion  in  a  large  portion  of  this  coal-field. 
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EROSION  OF  THE  COAL  MEASURES. 


The  seams  are  honcontal,  and  the  features  of  the  erosion  are  similar  to 
those  of  Cumberland,  Maryland,  or  Kanawha,  West  Virginia,  except  that 
both  these  r^ons  have  an  inclination  more  perceptible  than  the  dip  of  the 
Illinois  measures,  which  dip  slightly  from  north  to  south  at  an  imper- 
ceptible angle. 

CENTRAL  COAL-FIELD  IN  INDIANA. 

That  portion  of  the  Central  coal-field  lying  in  Indiana  we  have  stated 
at  6700  square  miles  of  productive  coal-area.  The  coal  formation  is  per- 
haps ftilly  10,000  square  miles  in  extent. 

The  maximum  depth  of  the  coal  measures  is  greater  than  in  Illinois,  but 
less  than  in  Kentuckv.  The  number  of  workable  seams  is  6  in  some 
localities  with  a  total  thickness  of  35  feet;  but  generally  only  three  seams 
are  of  workable  size,  and  towards  the  edges  of  the  field  only  one  is  found 
of  workable  dimensions.  The  upper  cannel-coal  seam  of  the  Kanawha 
does  not  seem  to  exist;  but  the  lower  cannel  is  good  and  productive,  and 
from  3  to  4  feet  in  thickness.  The  fracture  is  conchoidal  and  rather  dull. 
It  is  heavier  than  ordinary  cannel,  weighing  75  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot, 
and  contains 

Fixed  carbon 59.40 

Volatile  matter 34.90 

Ashes _bJ70 

100.00 

Notwithstanding  its  conchoidal  fracture  when  broken  across,  it  parts 
readily  in  flakes,  and  bums  without  any  tendency  to  coke  or  cake.  Its 
ready  ignition,  rapid  combustion,  and  bright  fierce  fiame  render  it  a  splen- 
(fid  fuel  for  Western  steamboat  use,  in  generating  steam  rapidly;  but 
it  is  lees  durable  than  the  harder  bituminous  of  bed  B,^  which  contains 

*  We  are  not  eertain  of  the  identity  of  the  Cannelton  cannel  of  Indiana  with  the  Kanawha 
Itwer  or  the  Breckinridge  cannel.  It  seems  to  be  the  lower  coal-bed,  or  A,  which  fn- 
qacfttlj  ehaoges  to  cannel  westward,  and  identical  with  the  Casey Tille  cannel,  which 
•Mtaiat  20  per  eant.  of  ash. 
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less  bitumen  and  more  carbon  than  any  of  the  other  workable  beds  ia 
Indiana.  The  amount  of  workable  coal  in  this  part  of  the  Central  coal- 
field maj  be  stated  at  an  average  of  20  feet,  distributed  in  from  one  to  six 
seams.  The  amount  of  coal  mined  can  only  be  approximated  at  present ; 
but  it  cannot  be  less  than  500,000  tons  annually. 

Figure   130  ia^  from  Taylor's  Statistics.     We  introduce  it  merely  to 

Fio.  180. 


S        Illinois.  ^  Indiana.       jS 


a,  coal  measures;  6,  6,  Carboniferous  limestone;  e,  Wayerlj  sandstone;  J,  Mjarcelluf 
and  oil  shales. 

convey  an  idea  of  the  relative  width  in  the  lower  end  of  the  Central  coal- 
field and  the  progressive  depreciation  westward. 

CENTRAL  COAL-FIELD  IN  WESTERN  KENTUCKY. 

A  singular  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  coal  measures  takes  place  ia 
the  Western-Kentucky  portion  of  the  Central  coal-field,  which  we  can 
only  account  for  by  the  greater  angle  of  dip  and,  consequently,  deeper 
btisins  of  this  region.     A  basin  of  coal  is  always  filled  to  its  own  peculiar 
horizon,  which,  of  course,  must  conform  to  the  coal-field  in  which  it  exists. 
But  in  a  field  where  three  or  four  seams  may  be  the  general  number  found 
within  the  measures,  a  local  depression  having  the  basin-shape  and  lying 
below  the  base  of  the  surrounding  measures  will  accumulate  an  additional 
amount  of  measures,  and,  consequently,  additional  seams,  until  the  general 
horizon  of  the  field  is  reached.    But,  singularly,  the  lower  seams  are  always 
identical  with  each  other  all  through  the  field,  while  the  local  additions 
are  always  the  upper  ones*     We  said  singularly ;  but  naturally  would  b^ 
the  best  expression.     It  presents  evidence  that  all  coal-seams  are  formed 
in  water,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  formation  reaches  the  surfiice  the  giowtb 
of  coal  and  the  accumulation  of  the  measures  cease. 

In  Kentucky  the  basins  lie  deeper  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Centml  ^ 
coal-field,  and  perhaps  as  deep  as  the  deepest  part  of  the  Alleghany  coat  ^ 
field.  As  an  evidence  of  depth,  we  find  the  coal-seams  to  be  of  a  minimiun 
thickness,  while  they  are  in  maximum  numbers.  All  our  investigation^ 
prove  that  the  ooal-beds  are  invariably  thin  when  formed  in  basins  of  ^ 
great  depth,  or  in  very  shallow  basins.  The  thickest  seams  always  exist 'ii- 
in  basins  of  a  medium  dqith.  M 

We  consider  basins  of  2000  feet,  and  of  course  over  that  depth,  to  be^ 
deep  basins,  and  those  of  1000  feet  depth  to  be  medium  basina.    By 

4i 
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shallow  basinfl  we  mean  bogs^  swamps^  and  shallow  waters  from  0  to  100 
feet  in  depth. 

The  Alleghanies  rise  generally  about  2500  feet  above  sea-level,  though 
some  points  attain  an  altitude  of  3000  feet  or  more.  The  highest  coal  on 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  Alleghany  field,  outcropping  on  the  high  plateaus 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  is  about  2300  feet  above  tide.  This  we  must 
accept  as  the  water-line  of  the  great  basin  at  the  commencement  of  the  coal 
era.  The  elevation  of  the  Ohio  at  Cairo  is  290  feet  above  the  sea-level : 
therefore,  if  the  coal-basins  of  Western  Kentucky  are  not  deeper  than  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  the  depth  of  the  water  in  those  basins  must  have  been 
2000  feet  deep  at  the  commencement  of  the  coal  era.  We  know  that  this 
does  not  conform  with  the  theories  of  coal  formation  generally  entertained, 
and  that  a  great  depression  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Mis.sissi])pi  Valley ; 
but  we  know,  too,  that  this  depression  was  greater  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West,  and  greater  beneath  the  Alleghanies  than  Iwneath  the  basins  of  West- 
em  Kentucky.  If  the  centre  of  the  great  basin  was  deprt^ssed  during  the 
formation  of  coal,  the  depression  of  the  Alleghany  range  was  greater :  there- 
fore the  depth  which  we  have  cited  will  hold  good  under  any  argument.  We 
do  not,  however,  set  up  the  foregoing  depth  of  coal-basins  as  an  arbitrary 
rale.  We  have  simply  come  to  this  conclusion  from  the  examination  of  a 
number  of  basins;  but  we  arc  bound  to  state  that  the  process  of  contraction 
has  undoubtedly  increased  the  depth  of  most  of  our  coal-basins,  though  the 
relative  proportions  have  been  retained;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  we 
might  assume  1000  feet  as  a  maximum,  500  feet  as  a  medium,  and  100  as  a 
minimum  depth  to  coal-basins  as  they  originally  existed  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  Carl)oniferous  era.  But  the  facts  contradict  this;  and  all  the 
great  coal-fields  in  Europe  and  America,  having  their  original  or  normal 
ibrms  unaltered,  prove  the  greater  depth  to  be  the  nearest  correct. 

The  following  vertical  section  is  from  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen's  survey  of  Western 
Kentucky,  which  we  copy  from  a  pamphlet  on  the  identification  of  the 
eoal-seams,  kindly  furnished  us  by  Professor  Lesquereux,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

We  mnst  here  state  that  our  identification  of  the  Liower  seams  does  not 
agree  fully  with  that  of  this  eminent  Palseontologist,  simply  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  accepted  the  Wilkesbarrc  section,  as  laid  down  in  the  geological 
mrvey  of  Pennsylvania,  as  corrc<*t,  and  has  identified  the  Mammoth  with 
B  in  consequence.  But,  notwithstanding  this  ffrave  error y — ^which  must 
kave  occasioned  him  much  difficulty  and  uncertainty  at  times,  for  which, 
however,  he  is  not  responsible, — it  is  wonderful  how  nearly  the  identifica- 
tion, which  we  have  worked  out  from  the  actual  &ct8  presented,  and  which 
he  has  scientifically  arrived  at  by  Palseontological  evidence,  agree  with  each 
other. 

Until  this  moment  we  have  been  working  without  the  least  knowledge 
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of  each  other'B  labor;  and  thongb  we  may  differ  widely  in  pointt  of  me 
opinion,  the  &ct8  elicited,  though  obtained  by  different  proocsees  an 
Bcom  dtSerent  points  of  investigation,  are  corroborative  and  in  evidence  < 
the  oorrectnesB  of  the  modes  by  which  the  result  is  obtained. 
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We  obtained  the  foregoing  data  too  late  for  the  purpose  of  illudtrating 
them  with  an  engravings  uniformly  with  the  other  principal  sections  in  this 
work. 

The  celebrated  Breckinridge  cannel  coal  we  presume  to  be  in  position 
over  By  and  identified  with  the  lower  cannel  on  the  Great  Kanawha,  and 
isy  therefore,  the  third  seam  from  the  millstone  grit.  The  cannel-coal 
seams  of  Western  Kentucky  appear  to  be  more  numerous  than  elsewhere 
in  the  Western  bituminous  fields,  except  in  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  section,  figure  118,  though  an  equal  depth  of  measures 
exists,  there  is  less  cannel,  and  not  as  many  coal-seams. 

We  have  been  unable  to  locate  the  Kentucky  cannel-beds  correctly,  for 
the  want  of  the  proper  data.     We  will  endeavor  to  do  so  in  the  Appendix. 

The  amount  of  coal  mined  in  Western  Kentucky  may  be  stated  at 
250,000  tons  per  annom,  and  the  whole  production  of  the  Great  Central 
ooai-field  thus: — 

Illinois 1,000,000 

Indiana 600,000 

Western  Kentucky 250,000 

i^o7ooo 

THE  GREAT  WESTERN  COAL-FIELD  IN  MISSOURI  AND  IOWA. 

The  Great  Western  coal-field^  as  we  before  stated,  is  part  of  the  Central 
ooal-fieldy  and  might  be  appropriately  described  under  the  name  of  the 
^'Great  Central  f  for  such  it  is. 

On  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  accompanying  map  displays  the 
Caitral  field  in  Illinois,  divided  only  by  the  erosions  of  the  vast  river 
which  separates  these  fields;  and  on  the  west  of  the  Missouri  River  we 
might  display  a  continuation  of  this  field  to  a  limited  extent  in  Kansas 
uid  Nebraska,  as  illustrated  in  figure  117,  or  the  transverse  section  of  the 
great  basin. 

The  area,  as  shown  on  the  map,  is  45,000  square  miles,  of  which  21,000 
square  miles  exist  in  Missouri  and  24,000  square  miles  in  Iowa. 

The  dimensions  or  productive  extent  of  the  Great  Central  coal-field  in- 
dosive — applying  this  title  to  the  coal-fields  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
great  basin — may  be  set  forth  thus: — 
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Sq.  Miles. 

lUinois 35,000 

Indiana 10,000 

Western  Kentucky 5,000 

Iowa 24,000 

Missouri 21,000 

Nebraska 4,000 

Kansas 12,000 

Arkansas 12,000 

Total 123,000 

The  denuded  al'ea  over  which  this  great  field  once  extended,  connecting 
all  in  one  vast  basin,  must  undoubtedly  be  double  the  extent  of  the  present 
productive  area  as  above  set  forth. 

The  western  portion  of  the  field  contains  only  the  lower  seams,  and 
seldom  more  than  three;  in  most  localities  only  one  workable  bed — ^the 
I)ersistent  and  extensive  B — ^is  found. 

Figure  131  will  illustrate  the  geology  of  Missouri,  which  differs  little 
from  that  of  Iowa.  In  relation  to  the  coal  of  Missouri,  we  make  the  fbl« 
lowing  quotation  fix>m  the  geological  survey  of  that  State  by  Prafessor 
Swallow: — 

'^  Workable  beds  of  coal  exist  in  nearly  all  places  where  the  ooal  meiBiirei 
are  developed,  as  some  of  the  best  beds  are  near  the  base  and  crop  out  00 
the  borders  of  the  coal-field.  All  the  little  outliers  along  the  borders 
('ontain  more  or  less  coal,  though  the  strata  are  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  thick.  But,  exclusive  of  these  outliers  and  local  deposits,  we  have  an 
area  of  26,887  square  miles  of  the  regular  coal  measures.  In  many  places 
the  thickness  of  the  workable  coal-beds  is  over  15  feet;  and  the  least 
estimate  that  can  be  made  for  the  whole  area  is  5  feet. 

"This^will  give  134,435,000,000  tons  of  good,  available  coal  in  our 
State.  (?)  In  our  efibrts  to  estimate  the  economical  value  of  so  vast  a  deposit 
of  this  most  useful  mineral,  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  position  of 
tliesc  beds  beneath  the  soil  of  one  of  the  richest  regions  on  the  continent, 
within  a  State  whose  manu&cturing  and  commercial  &cilities  and  resources 
are  scarcely  inferior  to  any,  and  adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River,  and  the 
Pacific,  the  North  Missouri,  and  the  Hannibal  &  St  Joseph  Railroads. 
With  all  these  advantages  of  location,  the  certainty  that  these  coal-beds 
can  furnish  100,000,000  tons  per  annum  for  the  next  1300  years,  (?)  and 
then  have  enough  left  for  a  few  succeeding  generations,  is  a  &ct  of  no 
small  importance  to  the  State." 

GEOLOGY  OF  MISSOURI. 

Figure  131  illustrates  the  geology  of  Missouri,  and  the  relative  position 
of  the  coal-seams.    The  coal  measures  embrace  a  thinlmAaii  of  660  feet,  and 
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;  number  of  seams,  small  and  lai^e,  ia  9;  of  which  only  three  cai 
'  considered  workable.  ^ 

The  geology  of  this  State  differs  but  little  j 
thiii  of  Illinois,  anJ  perlinps  \rere  the  sun 
both  made  by  the  same  individuals  there  m 
be  no  difference,  except  in  local  distances. 

VERTICAL  COLDMN. 

The  coal  measures  are  not  as  thick  by  160' 
in  Missouri  as  they  are  in  Illinois,  and  seven 
tJie  sandrocks  are  wanting;  but  while  the  a| 
stones  dfcroaae,  the  limestones  increase, 
magnesian  limestones,  intercalated  wiih  \ 
clferous  sandstones,  are  1000  feet  thick  in  1 
souri;  tnt  the  Galena  limestone,  its  equivaleq 
only  3O0  feet  thick  in  Illinois.  (?)  _; 

In  Pilot  Xnob,  Iron  Mountain,  and  vit^ 
the  gneit^s  makes  its  appeuranee,  auil  the  OM 
that  celebrated  region  exist  in  the  gneissic  &U 
tion,  intersected,  however,  by  porphji;\',  ^ 
seems  to  have  been  ejected  with  the  metalliofl 
through  tlie  igneous  or  granitic  rocks  below.  Jl 
identification  of  figure  131  with  figure  128" 
be  found  raniplete,  though  the  names  of  the  A 
ations  are  frequently  difl'erent.  The  gel 
continuation  of  the  limestones  of  Pennsylvi 
and  the  absence  of  the  sandstones,  will  be,  e 

IOWA. 

The  coal  measures  tliin  rapidly  in  &'  nm 
direction  from  Missouri,  and  in  IoA\'a  the  ] 
ductive  measures  arc  generally  less  than  100 
in  thickness,  containing  only  one  reliable  or  wi 
able  bed  of  coal,  which  ranges  from  4  to  5  fet 
thickness. 

ProfVssor  Owen,  in  his  report,  says, — 

"Coal  and  iron  in  abundance  have  been  fill 

and  other  valuable  minerals.     The  coal  meas 

>£«  c«LS£c  OK  LLU9T»*THa     (,f  Jov/n  are  shallow;  much  more  so  than  tl 

TKi  stoLOQT  OF  M  ijou«  ^  ^^^  lUinols  coal-ficld.     They  seem  attenuj 

as  towards  the  margin  of  an  ancient  Carboniferous  sea,  not  averaging  n 

)h&a  fifty  &thoms  (300  feet)  in  tiiickncss.     Of  these  the  productive  < 
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meagures  are  less  than  one  hundred  feet  thick.  The  thickest  vein  of  ooal 
detected  in  Iowa  does  not  exceed  from  four  to  five  feet;  while  in  Missouri 
aome  reach  the  thickness  of  twenty-five  feet(?)  and  upwards.  In  quality 
the  coal  is  on^the  whole  inferior  to  the  seams  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  To 
this,  however,  some  very  fiiir  beds  form  exceptions. 

''Of  this  coal-field  in  Iowa  alone,  not  including  its  extension  south  into 
Missouri,  the  dimensions  are  as  follows.  Its  average  width  from  east  to 
west  is  less  than  200  miles;  its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is 
about  140  miles;  its  contents,  about  25,000  square  miles;  its  extent,  mea- 
sured in  a  direct  line,  is  200  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction  up  the 
yalley  of  the  Des  Moines." 

The  amount  of  coal  produced  in  the  Great  Western  coal-field  in  Mis- 
souri and  Iowa  is  about  500,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  coal-fields  of  Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  are  but  partially 
developed,  and  little  can  be  said  concerning  them  of  practical  value,  more 
than  to  state  their  extent  and  charnctor. 

The  coals  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  merely  the  thin  western  edges 
of  the  Great  Central  coal-field,  where  only  the  lowest  beds  exist,  apd 
where  firequently  only  the  lowest  be<l  of  thin  coal  is  found.  In  Arkansas 
the  coal  measures  approach  nearly  the  character  of  those  in  Missouri,  and 
atend  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  centre  of  the  great  basin. 

In  summing  up,  we  find  the  total  area  of  productive  coal  measures  within 
the  great  Appalachian  basin  to  be  190,000  square  miles,  exclusive  of  Texas 
and  the  coal  that  may  and  docs  exist  on  its  extreme  western  edges.  This 
vast  area  may  be  properly  divided  into  two  distinct  and  comprehensive 
fields,  under  the  respective  names  of  the  Great  Alleghany  or  Eastern  coal- 
field, and  the  Great  Central  coal-field.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  to 
include  the  "Great  Western  coal-field," — though  we  have  thus  denominated 
tlie  western  portion  of  the  Central  coal-field. 

The  division  of  the  great  coal-areas  described,  or  the  portions  existing 
in  the  respective  States  within  their  limits,  may  be  enumerated  thus: — 

Gb£AT  Alleghany  coal-field  in 

8q.  Milei. 

1.  Pennsylvania '. 12,666 

2.  Ohio 7.100 

3.  Maryland 550 

4.  West  Virginia 15,900 

6.  East  Virginia 150 

6.  Kentucky 10,700 

7.  Tennessee 3,700 

8.  Georgia 170 

9.  Alabama ^^300 

55,226 
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Gbeat  Central  goal-field  in 


8q.  Miles.  8q.  Mflet. 


1.  IllinoiB 35,000 

2.  Indiana. 10,000 

3.  Western  Kentucky 5,000 

4.  Missouri 21,000 


5.  Iowa 24,000 

6.  Arkansas JT 12,000 

7.  Kansas 12,000 

8.  Nebraska 4,000 


123.000 

Alleghany  coal-field 55,000 

Michigan,  or  Northern,  coal-field 12.000 

Total 190,000 


BITUMINOUS  PRODUCTION. 

The  total  present  production  may  be  stated  approximately  thus: — 

Tons. 

Alleghany  coal-field 9.078,708 

Central  coal-field 2,250,000 

Michigan,  or  Northern,  coal-field 100,000 

Total  for  1864* 11,428,708 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION. 

The  total  production  of  the  United  States,  including  the  antbracitos  and 
semi-bituminous  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  stands  thus  for  1864: — 

Tons. 

Anthracite 10,000,000 

Semi-bituminous 635,319 

Southern  bituminous  (Virginia  and  North  Carolina)f 200,000 

Western  bituminous 11.428.708 

Total  product 22,264,027 

RESOURCES  OF  THE  GREAT  BASIN. 

The  resources  of  the  great  inland  basin  which  we  have  been  describing 
are,  without  exception,  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  the  world 
can  present, — in  fact,  so  immeasurably  superior  that  no  comparison  can  be 
made  even  with  the  most  &vored  mineral  region  yet  known  to  science  or 
the  world. 

*  The  production  of  the  Southern  States  is  estimated  by  the  amount  mined  before  the 
war.  During  the  war,  and  since,  but  a  limited  proportion  of  the  quantity  assigned  them 
has  been  produced.  In  a  former  page  wiU  be  found  the  production  of  each  coal-producing 
State;  but,  deducting  the  entire  production  of  the  Southern  States,  the  amount  of  coal 
produced  in  1864  wiU  stiU  be  oyer  20,000,000  tons. 

f  This  amount  was  not  reduced  during  the  war;  but  it  may  be  less  in  1866. 
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Of  the  l,500y000  square  miles  within  this  immense  basin,  drained  by 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Alabama,  and  the  Rio  Grande,  there  is 
Ksrcely  a  mile  that  is  not  available  as  agricultural  or  mineral  land. 
Within  the  basin  the  greatest  portion  of  the  coal-fields  presents  a  rich  and 
productive  soil,  and  the  margins  of  the  basin,  terminating  on  the  lime- 
stones or  the  gneissic  mineral  rocks,  not  only  present  the  richest  boils  of 
iron,  copper,  and  lead,  but  also  a  sur&ce  generally  susceptible  of  cultivation 
and  much  of  it  extremely  productive. 

The  form  of  this  great  basin  is  also  eminently  available  to  the  industrial 
porsuits  and  economic  uses  of  society.  The  rivers  tend  to  one  common 
centre,  and  their  descent  is  so  uniform  and  gradual  that  most  of  them 
can  be  navigated  almost  to  their  sources,  while  their  banks  present  ready 
grades  for  our  great  railroad-lines. 

The  entire  area  thus  drained  is  capable  of  supporting  a  population  as 
dense  as  that  of  England,  with  more  ease  and  equal  wealth;  or  the  great 
Mississippi  basin  is  fully  capable  of  supporting  one-half  the  iK>puIation  of 
the  earth  in  wealth  and  luxury.  It  may  be  many  years,  perhaps  centuries, 
before  500,000,000  inhabitants  shall  crowd  this  vast  and  rich  arena.  But 
there  is  no  limit  that  we  can  now  place  to  the  increase  of  our  i)opulation ; 
nor  can  we  say  that  the  time  will  not  come  when  even  the  number  we  have 
specified  shall  find  free  homes  in  the  magnificent  plains  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanies. 

Our  coal-fields  then  will  fulfil  the  uses  designed  by  Providence,  and  our 
mountains  of  iron  will  be  reduced  to  implements  of  industry  and  trade, 
and  all  may  conduce  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  nation  having 
no  rival .  or  counterpart,  where  the  people  are  only  accountable .  for  their 
own  wel&re  and  peace,  and  where  the  blessings  of  Heaven  may  be  enjoyed 
"under  oar  own  vine  and  our  own  fig-tree,  and  none  to  make  us  afraid.*' 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

KORTHEASTERN  GOAL-FIELDS. 

« 

New  England  Anthracite  Coal-Fields — Imperfect  Formations — Gneissic  Deposits — Altered 
Rocks — Character  of  the  Coal  and  the  Coal-Fields — Mining  Operations — The  Arcadian 
Coal-Fields  in  the  British  North  American  Proyinces — Formation  of  Coal — Depression 
of  the  Basins — Growth  of  the  Limestone — Coal  and  Coal  Measures — Thickness  of  Coal- 
Beds — Area — Nova  Scotia — New  Brunswick — Prince  Edward's  Island — Cape  Breton 
Island — Newfoundland — Oil-Coal — Gaa-Coal — Comparison  with  the  Gas-Coala  of  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ANTHRACITE  FIELDS. 

The  coals  of  the  New  England  States  are  anthracite  in  character,  and 
were  formed  under  the  same  influences  which  produced  the  anthracite  of 
Pennsylvania;  but  the  geological  conditions  differ  materially,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  heat  to  which  the  bitumen  and  carbon  forming  the  coal  were 
subjected  in  consequence,  destroyed  their  value  as  a  fuel. 

The  coal-basins  of  Massachusetts  are  found  in  or  closely  upon  the 
gneissic  rocks,  and  partake,  in  consequence,  of  all  the  imperfections  which 
always  accompany  such  formations. 

The  depreciation  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  in  the  northeastern  limits  of  the 
ancient  Appalachian  Sea  are  almost  as  marked  and  uniform  as  that  which 
notes  their  progress  west.  But  in  the  New  England  States  existed  the 
granite  boundaries  of  the  great  basin,  and  the  formations  of  a  later  period 
only  took  place  in  the  depressions  of  the  granitic  or  gneissic  rocks. 

The  coal,  therefore,  is  peculiar,  or  characteristic  of  all  such  formations, 
— ^thin  and  irr^ular  in  its  stratified  beds,  or  subject  to  sudden  contractions 
and  enlargements,  to  upthrows  and  downthrows,  slip  dykes  and  rock 
&ults,  saddles,  troubles,  hitches,  dirt  faults,  and  all  the  ills  of  coal-basins 
existing  without  those  necessary  conditions  for  the  production  of  coal 
noticed  in  Chapters  III.  and  IV.  of  this  book. 

It  has  been  stated,  and  partially  demonstrated,  that  this  coal  really  does 
exist  in  the  true  Palseological  position  of  our  great  coal-fields,  and  that  the 
sedimentary  strata  in  which  it  exists  have  been  metamorphosed  by  heat  into 
the  sub-crystalline;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  effect,  since  intense  heat  only 
could  change  the  rocks  in  this  manner,  as  all  the  metamorphic  or  gneissic 
rocks  have  been  changed  by  the  same  means. 

The  basins  in  which  this  coal  exists  are  extremely  irr^olar,  and  most 
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have  been  always  anfavorable  for  the  even  and  nniform  stratification  of 
valuable  coal-beds;  but  these  unfit vorable  conditions  have  been  subse- 
quently increased  in  deformity  by  lateral  contractions,  which  have  doubled 
ind  fi>lded  the  strata  in  sharp  waves,  and  not  only  crushed  the  coal,  but  by 
the  irregular  movements  of  the  crust  caused  the  coal-beds — and  of  course 
the  accompanying  strata — ^to  slide  above  or  below  their  true  horizons  of 
connection. 

We  find  the  same  cause  operating  violently  on  the  value  of  the  Pied- 
mont and  New  River  coal-fields  of  Yii^inia,  as  fisir  as  the  slides  and  fiiults 
are  concerned;  but  in  these  Southern  fields  the  heat  has  not  been  so  intense; 
only  a  small  portion  of  their  coals  has  been  changed  to  anthracite ;  but 
the  anthracite  is  always  on  the  side  nearest  the  regions  of  heat,  and  the 
bituminous  coal  is  always  most  remote. 

In  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  an  immense  thickness  of 
sedimentary  or  Palseozoic  strata  existed  between  the  coal  and  the  regions 
of  heat,  and  formed  an  even  and  uniform  floor  for  the  reception  of  the  coal 
measures.  It  is  possible  and  probable  that  the  intensity  of  heat  and 
volcanic  action  was  far  greater  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pennsylvania  than 
the  New  England  anthracites;  but  the  interposition  of  the  immense  shield 
of  Palseozoic  strata  not  only  preserved  the  coal  from  actual  contact  and 
destmction,  but  added  materially  to  the  growth  of  the  coal-beds  by  the 
production  of  the  carbon  and  bitumen  which  escaped  from  them. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  &ct  that  the  salvation  of  our 
magnificent  anthracite  fields  is  due  to  the  immense  thickness  of  the  Palae- 
ozoic or  stratified  floor  upon  which  they  rest.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  pro- 
tection, we  should  have  had  distorted  and  jumbled  basins  of  plumbago,  coal, 
dirt,  slate,  and  rock.  Even  under  the  favorable  circumstances  in  which 
they  exist,  some  of  our  deepest  and  largest  basins  nearest  the  regions  of 
volcanic  beat  have  barely  escaped  its  destructive  influences. 

In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  all  anthracite  basins,  the  hardest  and  purest 
anthracite  is  always  nearest  the  point  from  whence  the  heat  emanates,  and 
the  softest  or  semi-bituminous  is  most  remote,  but  with  this  exception : 
when  the  cool  is  unprotected  from  the  intense  heat  by  intervening  strata, 
it  is  firequently  destroyed  by  that  heat,  or  subsequently  crushed  and  dis- 
torted by  the  contractions  of  the  crust  when  condensed  by  the  evaporation 
or  loss  of  the  same,  viz.,  heat. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  the  coals  of  New  England, 
hy  practical  as  well  as  those  who  were  not  practical  men ;  but  they  have 
all  resulted  in  fiulure,  not  for  the  want  of  means  or  experience  (except  in 
a  few  cases),  but  because  the  beds  were  too  unreliable  and  irregular  to 
permit  the  production  of  coal  with  economy,  or  in  competition  with  mining 
q)erations  in  the  reliable  coal-beds  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  give  below  a  section  from  Taylor's  Statistics,  across  the  Portsmouth 
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basin  in  Rhode  Island,  from  Mount  Hope  Bay  to  Narragansct  Bay, 
looking  north. 

The  centre  of  the  basin,  or  the  measures  overlying  the  coal,  appear  to 
consist  of  altered  sedimentary  rocks,  metamorphosed  from  the  common 

Fig.  182. 
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slates  and  sandstones  to  the  crystalline,  sedimentary,  or  metamorphic,  by 
heat  in  water.  The  coal  rests  on  a  coarse  conglomerate,  made  up  with  the 
fragments  of  primitive  rocks,  but  singularly  impressed  with  fossil  forma 
peculiar  to  later  ages;  thus  presenting  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  older 
rocks  in  superior  position,  or  at  greater  elevation  than  the  basin  in  which 
this  coal  was  found.  There  are  three  seams  of  coal  outcropping  on  the 
western  side,  dipping  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
but  flattening  towards  the  centre.  They  are  all  much  crushed  and 
irregular.  The  average  size  of  these  seams  is  about  3  feet;  but  they  are 
constantly  liable  to  sudden  changes,  and  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  as 
many  feet  in  a  short  distance. 

The  outcrops  frequently  yield  plumbago,  and  occasionally  nests  of  almost 
pure  graphite  are  found  in  the  coal-beds.  That  near  the  sur&ce  is  col- 
lected and  sold  as  black  lead,  under  the  name  of  ^^  British  lustre,"  and 
makes  a  good  polish  for  stoves,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  and  irr^ularities  of  these  coal  formations, 
the  coal  when  in  its  best  condition  is  very  good,  and  presents  the  following 
analysis: — 

Carbon 87.40 

Moisture 6.20 

Ashes 6.40 

100.00 

which  indicates  a  true  anthracite ;  and  most  of  our  geologists  who  have 
examined  this  region  pronounce  the  coal  of  great  local  value.  Professor 
Hitchcock  says,  ''  Ere  long,  the  anthracite  of  Rhode  Island,  and  even  that 
of  Worcester,  will  be  considered  by  posterity,  if  not  by  the  present  gene- 
ration, as  a  treasure  of  great  value.''  And  in  publishing  his  final  report  in 
1840,  he  says, — 

^^  I  became  satisfied  that  a  part  of  this  region  was  a  true  coal  formation, 
and  so  marked  it  on  the  map.  I  now  go  a  step  fitrther,  and  maintain  that 
the  whole  of  this  tract,  embracing  not  less  than  600  square  miles,  is  a 
genuine  coal-field  that  has  experienced  more  than  ordinary  metamorphic 
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action.  The  mefamorphic  action  to  which  this  deposit  and  the  coal  have 
been  subject  is  twofold,  viz. :  first,  mechanical ;  second,  chemical. 

"The  mechanical  forces  seem  to  have  operated  on  the  strata  containing 
the  coal  in  a  lateral  direction,  so  as  not  only  to  raise  them  into  a  highly 
inclined  position,  but  also  to  produce  plaits  or  folds  such  as  would  be 
formed  if  several  sheets  of  paper  lying  upon  one  another  were  taken  into 
1  man's  hands  and  by  pressure  on  the  opposite  edges  were  crumpled  so  as 
'  to  form  ridges  and  hollows. 

"The  chemical  metamorphoses  which  these  rocks  have  experienced  con- 
sist mainly  in  such  effects  as  heat  would  produce. 

".  .  .  .  The  evidence  seems  very  strong  on  which  I  base  the  conclusion 
that  the  Bristol  and  Rhode  Island  deposits,  with  vegetable  rcmaias,  pos* 
KBB  much  the  age  and  character  of  a  true  coal-field  as  the  Carboniferous 
period  of  the  geologists. 

^L  In  the  first  place,  the  general  outline  of  the  surfitce  over  this  field 
corresponds  with  a  regular  coal-field  or  basin. 

"  II.  The  rocks  correspond  essentially  to  those  of  the  coal  measures. 

"III.  The  number,  position,  strike,  dip,  and  general  character  of  the 
beds  of  coal  already  discovered  in  the  district  under  consideration  render 
it  probable  that  it  is  all  one  coal-field,  or  essentially  one. 

"IV.  The  character  of  the  vegetable  remains  found  in  connection  with 
these  coal-beds  make  it  almost  certain  that  they  belong  to  the  coal  measures 
of  the  Carboniferous  period.'^ 

Dr.  Jackson  thinks  that  the  coal  of  Mansfield,  in  Massachusetts,  may 
be  worked  with  much  profit  if  pursued  with  skill  and  judgment. 

Bat  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  profitable  mining  in  these  New  England 
cotl-fields  will  be  evident  to  practical  men.  Most  of  the  coal  lies  below 
VBter-level,  and  can  only  be  reached  with  long,  deep  slopes  or  shafts;  and, 
«8  the  beds  are  thin,  a  great  distance  must  be  opened  out  to  produce  even  a 
Boudl  amount  of  coal. 

The  cost  of  erecting  machinery  and  establishing  mines  under  such  cir- 
camstanoes  is  great,  and  the  operation  of  them  expensive;  while  at  best 
the  cool  can  only  be  obtained  at  double  the  cost  in  ordinary  mining  opera- 
tiong  in  other  thicker  and  more  regular  beds.  But,  in  addition  to  all 
those  serious  drawbacks,  when  the  mines  are  opened  and  the  proprietors 
commencing  to  realize,  a  sudden  stop  is  put  to  the  production  of  coal  by  a 
downthrow,  an  upthrow,  a  fitult,  or  a  thinning  of  the  seam,  which  may 
oontinae  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

These  difficulties,  or,  as  the  Richmond  (Virginia)  miners  call  them, 
"tioiiblea,"  are  always  met  with  sooner  or  later,  and  almost  invariably  ead 
in  fidlore.  Three  feet  of  coal  would  pay  well  in  the  New  England  States 
if  the  seams  were  regular  and  pure;  but  under  existing  circumstances  it  is 
a  qnestaon  if  any  mode  of  nmung  would  result  profitably.    The  only  rem- 
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Bonable  chances  for  success  arc  in  basins  of  moderate  depth,  where  the 
Biirface  indications  of  dtp  and  uniform  structure  are  favorable,  and  where 
the  beds  are  not  folded  and  distorted,  but  inclining  at  an  angle  of  35°  or 
less,  with  uniform  evenness  of  intervening  strata. 

Uudcr  such  circumstances  a  company  might  be  justified  in  fairly  deve- 
loping the  resources  of  the  anthracite  fields  of  New  England ;  and  if  upe- 
rations  are  conducted  with  especial  reference  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  coal  exists,  and  one-half  the  area  be  productive  of  paying  or  workable  ' 
seams,  the  result  might  be  favorable,  since  the  coal  is  worth  $5  per  ton  ot 
the  mouth  of  the  pit  in  that  region ,  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Eastern 
markets. 

To  insure  success,  or  to  prove  the  availability  of  mining,  exploring  drifts 
or  ganfnvays  should  be  pushed  constantly  Ibrwords  through  coal  or  fault,  in 
order  to  open  enough  of  the  mine  to  provide  workable  coal  at  all  times, 
leaving  the  thin  or  unworkable  portions  as  pillars,  &c.  By  working  the 
best  portions  of  the  coal  and  driving  narrow  gangways  through  tlie  unpro- 
ductive parts,  there  would  be  reasonable  chances  of  s 
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These  coal-fields  are  located  in  the  extreme  northeastern  limits  of  the 
ancient  Appalachian  Sea,  and,  by  their  singular  and  peculiar  structure, 
offer  conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  propositions  we  have  set  forth  and 
the  theory  which  we  regard  as  established  by  the  facts  developed  in  r^ard 
to  the  volcauic  origin  of  the  Paleeozoic  strata  in  the  great  basin. 

It  also  proves  conclusively  the  subsidence  and  consequent  submergeno! 
of  the  eastern  granite  shores  of  the  ancient  sea.  We  find  the  coal-beds 
existing  under  the  sea,  and  the  deep  basins  or  measures  in  which  these  beds 
exist  10,000  feet  or  more  below  the  common  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  this  remote  corner  of  the  great  Appalachian  basin  there  seema  to 
have  been  originally  a  series  of  deep  basins,  as  in  the  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite.  But  instead  of  these  deep  liasins  becoming  filled  up 
with  the  coarse  sedimentary  material  of  eruptive  volcanoes,  which  existed 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  consequently, 
tilled  them,  the  former  or  Arcadian  basins  were  slowly  and  graduallr 
filled  with  the  fine  floating  particles  of  <lust  or  sand  which  the  waves  or 
the  winds  carried  to  a  great  distance,  or  became  filled  with  the  limestones 
which  always  accumulated  in  the  regions  of  deep  and  qniet  waters. 

Active  volcanoes  did  not  exist  to  any  great  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Arcadian  fields.  Those  which  may  have  existed  were  local,  and  effected  no 
material  change  in  the  features  of  this  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  But 
while  volcanic  vents  did  not  exist  to  fill  with  decomposed  or  water-crushed 
lava  the  deep  Arcadian  basins,  the  eruptions  of  the  long  line  of  vents  to    , 
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the  south  not  odIj  produced  part  of  the  material  to  fill  them^  but  produced 
the  result  which  depressed  them  below  the  level  of  the  Atlaadc 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  depression  was  slow,  and  the  process  of 
accumulating  the  vast  pile  of  measures  which  now  fill  these  basins  gradual 
and  continuous.  While  the  coal  formed  in  the  anthracite  basins  and  quiet 
reigned  over  the  fiice  of  the  vast  inland  seas^  the  limestones  grew  in  Ar- 
cadia as  they  grew  in  the  West,  but  perhaps  fiister. 

The  prokible  depth  of  these  basins  is  not  fiur  from  20,000  feet,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  coal  measures  in  the  deepest  not  much  short  of  15,000 
feet.  It  is  not  probable  that  they  were  originally  of  this  great  depth,  but 
that  they  have  increased  their  original  depth  bj  the  gradual  subsidence 
which  took  down  all  the  Eastern  mountains  from  Newfoundland  to  Cuba, 
and,  consequently,  the  accompanying  and  nearest  basins.  But  that  they 
were  originally  deep  there  can  be  no  doubt,  sinoe  the  first  2314  feet  of 
measures  contain  no  coal,  and  the  next  succeeding  3240  feet  only  nine 
small  seams  of  coal,  aggregating  10  inches  in  all,  and  corresponding  to  our 
fidse  coal  measures.  Above  this  there  are  2082  feet  containing  no  coal. 
Thus  we  find  that  over  7000  feet  of  measures  were  precipitated  into  the  deep 
waters  of  the  Arcadian  basins  before  workable  coal-seams  did  or  could  com- 
mence to  form.  Even  then  the  depth  in  which  they  formed  must  be  great, 
since  the  seams  are  extremely  thin  and  unproductive :  only  7  out  of  47  seams 
areof  workable  size,  and  these  contain  only  20  feet  of  workable  coal ;  whil^  the 
other  40  seams  are  only  from  |  an  inch  to  14  inches  in  thickness  respectively^ 

These  47  seams  exist  in  2819  feet  of  measures.  Above  these  are  2134 
feet  of  measures,  containing  22  unproductive  or  thin  seams,  aggregating 
o  feet  of  coal.  The  upper  series,  and  perhaps  the  only  truly  productive 
portion  of  this  immense  thickness  of  measures,  is  2267  feet  thick,  and 
<x>n tains  12  coal-seams,  the  thickest  of  which  is  36  feet,  the  whole  aggre- 
gating 72  feet  of  workable  coal  in  6  seams. 

Tlie  following  data,  from  a  reliable  and  interesting  report  by  Capt.  Thos. 
Petherick,  may  be  depended  on  as  representing  the  workable  coal  in  the 
Pictou  district  of  Nova  Scotia. 

NUMBER  OP  COAL-SEAMS  AND  THEIR  THICKNESS  IN  THE  PICTOU  DISTRICT, 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

No.  1.  "Main  coal" 1  i>tQ  ^     *  ^  ^^  ^®®^- 

No.  2.  "Deep  coal" ^  ^^^  ^^^  ' 


No.  3.  "Third  coal". 

No.  4.  "Purvis  coal" V  280  f   t* 

No.  5.  ''  Flemming  coal" 
No.  6.  "  McQ-rcgor  coal 


»> 


No.  7.  "Oil  coal" 240  feet* 

No.  8.  2d.  Oil  coal,  not  examined 
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At  a  point  where  the  Pictou  main  coal  is  set  down  as  38  feet  thick^  the  coal- 
boKJies  or  strata,  with  intercalated  slates  and  clajs^  are  thus  described: — 

Feet.  Inohei. 

Roof,  sofl  crumbling  slate 0  3 

Coal,  shalj 0  6J 

Coal,  laminated,  with  "mother  of  coal" 2  0 

Coal,  cubical 3  2 

Shalj  ironstone  and  fossils 0  4i 

Coal,  laminated  and  cubical,  with  slates 9  3 

Shalj  ironstone,  with  fossils 9  8 

Coal  intermixed  with  ir6n  balls 1  2 

Coal  with  thin  slates 6  7 

Ironstone  and  sulphur 3  0 

Coal  with  thin  bands  of  slate 10  3 

Coarse  coal  with  slate  and  sulphur 1  0 

Coal  with  sulphur  rolls 2  1 

Coal,  laminated  and  cubical 2  3 

Fire-cky 0  10 

AREA. 

The  area  of  the  Arcadian  coal-fields  is  very  extensive,  and  has  been 
variously  estimated  from  5000  to  10,000  square  miles.  The  total  area  is 
perhaps  not  less  than  9000  square  miles  of  coal  measures ;  but  we  have 
besitated  to  accept  2500  square  miles  as  productive,  since  the  large  or  work- 
able seams  cover  but  a  comparatively  small  limit,  while  the  underlying 
and  nnprodnctive  seams  exist  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory.  The  large 
upper  seams  have  not  been  found  in  any  but  the  Pictou  basins.  In  Cum- 
boland,  at  the  Joggins,  the  third  series  of  coal-seams  appears  to  produce 
ill  the  workable  coal,  which  exists  in  the  following  order: — 

Feet       Inches. 

1.  Upper  or  Pictou  measures,  not  exinting. 

2.  2134  feet,  containing  22  coal-beds (coal)     5  5 

3.  2539    "  "         47        "        (coal)  47  9J 

4.2802    "  "         no  coal-beds 

5.  3240    «  «  9        «       (coal)    0  10 

Beds 78  (coal)  "54  OJ 

The  thickest  bed  among  these  78  seams  is  only  4  feet  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  contains  only  3  feet  8  inches  of  coal ;  while  only  two  or  three  of 
the  ronainder  contain  more  than  2  feet  of  workable  coal ;  and  since  these 
seams  are  measured  where  exposed  on  a  high  bluflP  against  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  or  the  Chignecto  Bay  thereof,  where  much  of  the  original  out- 
crops mart  have  been  swept  away  by  the  waters,  and  thus  exposing  the 
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ooal-beds  in  their  maximum  condition^  we  may  expect  these  seams  to  de- 
preciate as  they  descend  under  the  deeper  parts  of  this  deep  Cumberland 
basin.  It  is  not  likely^  therefore^  that  these  seams  will  ever  be  very  pro- 
ductive; and,  since  the  same  lower  measures  exist  exclusively  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  perhaps  in  Prince  Edward's  Island  and  Newfoundland, 
these  coal  districts  can  never  be  considered  productive  to  any  extent. 

The  coal  districts  of  the  "  Joggins,"  in  Cumberland,  and  a  correspond- 
ing horizon  throughout  this  county,  may  produce  coal  for  local  demand,  but 
little  for  exportation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  coals  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward's- Island,  Newfoundland,  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  southwestern  end  of  Cape  Breton  Island.  The  only 
productive  districts  are  those  of  Pictou  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Sidney  in 
Cape  Breton  Island;  and  we  think  our  estimate  of  2500  square  miles 
quite  as  extensive  as  the  productive  area. 

The  coal-seams  of  Sidney,  in  Cape  Breton  Island,  are  of  moderate 
dimensions.    They  may  be  thus  enumerated : — 

Feet        Inches. 

Top  seam 8  8 

Measures 280  0 

Loyd's  Cove  seam 5  0 

Measures 730  0 

Main  coal-seam .^. 6  9 

Measures 450  0 

Indian  Cove  seam 4  8 

The  Arcadian  coal-fields  in  the  British  Provinces  are  divided  by  geo- 
logists into  a  number  of  districts  or  basins;  but  each  district  (as  the 
Pictou)  may  be  divided  into  several  basins,  in  which  the  coal-seams  undu- 
late  without  coming  to  the  sur&ce,  or  they  outcrop  and  the  basins  are 
divided  by  the  Mountain  or  Carboniferous  limestone,  or  the  metamorphic 
and  Plutonic  rocks.  The  basins,  however,  are  wide  and  deep,  and  the  dip 
of  the  strata  is  gradual  and  uniform, — seldom  over  20^  in  inclination,  and 
generally  much  below. 

These  basins  were  not  formed,  as  most  of  our  Eastern  basins  are,  on  the 
sandstones  which  fill  or  prepare  them  for  the  coal  measures,  but  are  formed 
on  the  early  limestones  which  succeeded  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the 
gneissic  period;  and  the  succeeding  limestones  which  fill  our  Western 
basins  also  make  up  the  greatest  portion  of  the  measures  in  these.  But 
perhaps  there  are  more  shales,  slates,  clays,  and  sandstones  here  than  in  the 
West,  as  these  basins  are  deeper  than  the  Western  basins,  and  perha])s  sub- 
ject to  more  drift  and  debris  from  the  higher  grounds  which  surrounded 
them  and  firom  the  great  river  which  flowed  into  them.  They  were 
deeper  than  our  Western  basins ;  and,  since  all  appear  to  have  been  filled 
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nearlj  to  the  brim,  of  course  the  deepest  basins  retained  or  held  the 
greatest  amount  of  sediment. 

The  amount  of  sulphur  and  iron  pyrites  in  the  measures  and  seams 
of  the  Arcadian  fields  is  of  serious  injury  to  the  value  of  the  coal. 
We  may  account  for  its  existence  as  a  creation  from  sublimation;  and 
since  sulphur  and  iron  pyrites  exist  in  greatest  profusion  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  gneissic  formation,  and,  consequently,  in  all  coal-fields,  stratified  on  or 
in  the  gneiss,  or  in  proximity  to  it,  we  may  account  not  only  for  the  sul- 
phar,  but  the  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  which  exists  so  plentifully  in  the 
Arcadian  coal-measures,  on  the  same  principle,  from  the  absence  of  the 
intervening  masses  of  sedimentary  sandstones  which  accompany  all  our 
great  coal  formations,  except  the  Western.  Most  of  the  coals  of  Arcadia 
are  of  the  &,t  or  highly  bituminous  order,  and  plainly  indicate  their  remote- 
ness from  the  regions  of  the  great  heat  which  operated  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracites. 

The  asphaltum  and  "  oil  coals"  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
contain  as  much  bitumen  &s  the  best  cannel  coals  of  our  Western  fields. 
Some  of  the  lower  coals  in  the  Pictou  district  stand  thus : — 


No.l. 

Carbon 65.70 

Volatile  matter 22.50 

Aflb 11.80 

100.00 


No.  2. 

Carbon 26.23 

Volatile  matter 66.56 

Ash....-r. 8.21 

100.00 


No.  1  is  known  as  a  steam  coal;  No.  2,  as  the  Stellar  or  "oil  coal.'' 
From  the  latter,  oil  can  be  made  with  profit, — perhaps  on  an  equality  with 
the  cannel  coals  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  as  far  as  the  yield  of  oil  per  ton 
is  concerned ;  but  the  relative  cost  of  mining  is  much  greater. 

The  Kanawha  cannel-seams  are  from  4  to  6  feet  in  thickness  above 
water-level,  and  can  be  mined  with  the  greatest  economy ;  while  the  "oil 
coal''  of  Nova  Scotia  lies  deep  below  water-level,  is  comparatively  thin, 
and  divided  thus : — 

Common  bituminous 16  inches. 

Oil  coal,  "Stellar" 13      « 

Bituminous  slate,  or  shale 19      ^' 

The  seam  is  therefore  only  29  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  oil-producing 
stratum  or  bench  only  13  inches:  it  will  thus  appear  that  the  comparison 
is  un&vorable  to  the  Nova  Scotia  oil  coal. 

The  common  bituminous  coals,  however,  of  Nova  Scotia  arc  rich  in 
bitumen,  will  produce  certain  amounts  of  oil,  and  may  be  considered  good 
gas  cool;  though  much  of  the  Arcadian  coals  crumbles  on  exposure  to  the 
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atmoBphere,  md  are  subject  to  spontaneous  combustion  in  oonsequenoe,  as 
some  of  our  Brooklyn  friends  may  know  to  their  cost. 
A  specimen  of  the  best  gas  coal  produced  the  following  analysis: — 

Volatile  matter 32.0 

Fixed  carbon 59.3 

Ashes 8.7 

100.0 

This  result  is  nearly  the  same  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  Richmond 
(Virginia)  coals,  which  are  as  fitvorably  located  to  the  shipping  at  tide-water 
.as  the  coals  of  Pictou,  and  which,  perhaps,  can  be  mined  with  equal 
economy. 

A  mean  of  several  q>ecimens  of  Virginian  gas-coal  gave — 

Carbon 68.50 

Volatile  matter 37.50 

Ash 5.00 

100.00 

An  average  specimen  of  the  Westmoreland  (Pennsylvania)  gas  coal,  on 
the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad,  which  is  used  extensively 
for  gas-making  purposes  in  Pennsylvania^  made  the  following  analysis: — 

Carbon 69.60 

Volatile  matter 36.00 

Ash 4.60 

100.00      - 

The  cost  of  putting  eitha*  of  those  two  coals  in  New  York  cannot  vary 
much  from  the  cost  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal;  and  as  they  are  equally  as 
good,  if  not  better,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  we  should  import  gas 
coal  to  this  country  when  we  have  more  of  the  article  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined.  All  such  importations  are  simply  wastefiil  leaks  in 
our  economy,  which  need  stopping. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  identify  the  Arcadian  coals. 


\ 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

yntGIinA  and  north  CABOLINA  OOAL-FIELBe. 

C3iftrmet«r  and  Location  of  the  Southern  Coal-Fields — Comparisonfl  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Fields — The  Formation  of  Coal — The  Richmond  Coal-Field — Granite  Formations 
— Extinet  Volcanoes — Transrerse  Section — Vertical  Sections — Irregularities — Difficulties 
of  Mining— South  Side— North  Side— Coal- Beds— Iron  Ore— Natural  Coke— Whin  Rock 
— Cinder — Mines  and  Production — The  Piedmont  Coal-Field — Gneissio  Floor — Trap 
Dikes — Coal-Beds — Dan  Riyer  Coal-Field — Location  and  Character — Deep  Riyer  Coal- 
Field — Great  Depth  of  the  Measures — Coal-Beds — New  Riyer  Coal-Field — Proto-Car- 
boniferons — ^Extent  and  Character — Ores — Outlet  to  the  West 

FoixowiNG  the  description  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  coal-fields,  we 
propose  now  to  notice  briefly  the  Southern  independent  coal-fields,  which 
exist  in  the  primitive  rocks,  or  on  the  Atlantic  slopes,  and  are  formations 
of  a  later  date  than  the  All^hany  or  Western  bituminous  coals,  which 
bdong  to  the  true  or  Carboniferous  era.  These  are  small,  impure,  irre- 
gular, and  insignificant  deposits,  compared  with  the  great  fields  of  the 
West;  but  being  located  in  populous  districts,  remote  from  the  regions  of 
the  true  bituminous  coals,  they  become  of  great  local  value.  The  cost  of 
mining  is  always  greater  in  such  irregular  formations,  as  we  shall  describe; 
but  the  coal  is  frequently  pure  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  except  the 
smdtiiig  of  iron,  and  generally  of  a  character  suitable  for  steam  and  most 
domeBtic  inirposes. 

There  are  five  distinct  ooal-formations  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 
Tbiee  of  these  appear  to  be  creations  of  relatively  difierent  ages,  but  all  of 
later  periods  than  those  of  the  true  formations. 

The  Bichmond  coal-field,  near  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  lies  within  the 
gnmite  basins  of  the  primitive  formations,  but  is  nevertheless  the  latest 
creation.  The  Piedmont  coal-field  lies  fiu*ther  inland,  in  the  counties  of 
Prince  Edward  and  Cumberland,  and  is  within  the  gneissio  basins,  or  the 
crystalline,  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  metamorphic  era;  but  the  coal  is  of 
an  earlier  period  than  that  of  Richmond.  This  field  is,  perhaps,  part  of 
9r  a  parallel  formation  with  the  Dan  River  coal-field.  The  Deep  River 
XMd-field,  in  North  Carolina,  is  undoubtedly  of  a  cotemporary  date  with 
die  Piedmont  and  Dan  River  coal-fields;  but  the  composition  of  its  litlio- 
kgical  structure  is  materially  difierent,  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
•onroes  from  which  it  was  derived.  The  New  River  coal-field,  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Virginia,  essentially  differs  from  all  other  coal  fi)rmations 
in  this  oonntry^  and  is  perhaps  the  oldest  coal  in  existence,  or  the  creation 
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of  the  proto-Carboniferous  ages.  The  character  of  the  strata  in  which  it 
exists  belongs  to  the  Vespertine  period  of  the  Palseozoic  formations,  and  the 
fossils  found  therein  apparently  belong  to  the  earliest  dates  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous era.  Therefore,  we  place  the  New  River  coal-field  in  an  older 
position  than  the  great  coal-fields  we  have  been  describing;  while  the  coal- 
fields of  the  East,  though  occupying  positions  on  rocks  of  the  older  form- 
ations, are  still  more  recent  in  their  respective  creations. 

The  great  coal-fields  of  the  West,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  the 
interior  portions  of  our  continent,  are  among  the  oldest  creations  of  coal, 
and  the  productions  of  the  Carboniferous,  or  Great  Coal  Eba,  when 
nine-tenths  of  the  coal-deposits  of  the  world  were  formed.  Yet  those 
immense  deposits  of  coal  are  stratified  in  a  comparatively  late  geological 
age,  since  which  no  great  lithological  structure  has  been  created  on 
this  continent.  The  Permian,  overlying  the  coal,  caps  the  Palseozoic 
column  but  rarely  in  this  country,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent.  There- 
fore the  coal  measures  proper  may  be  considered  the  last  great  creation  of 
this  continent,  since  we  consider  the  Lignites  and  Tertiary  coals  of  the 
western  margin  of  the  Appalachian  or  ancient  sea  the  cotemporary  forma- 
tions of  those  great  Eastern  beds  of  true  coal.  But  those  imperfect  coals 
were  created  under  less  &vorable  conditions  than  the  true  coals  of  the 
East.  The  sea  was  shallow  on  ita  western  margins,  as  all  the  circum- 
stances— and  they  are  numerous — prove.  The  v^tation  may  have  been 
profuse  in  those  shallow  waters;  but  vegetation  alone  was  not  sufficient  to 
form  the  vast  coal-beds  in  the  East,  and  did  not  form  them  in  the  West 
The  hydro-carbon  oils,  which  were  the  productions  of  heat  and  the 
chemical  combinations  of  certain  minerals,  as  described  in  Chapter  lY., 
were  deficient  in  the  western  margins  of  the  great  basin,  or  ancient  sea; 
and,  consequently,  the  coal  is  also  deficient  and  imperfect. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  not  familiar  with  geology  and  the  circum* 
stances  attending  the  creation  of  coal,  that  the  coal-fields  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  which  exist  in  the  oldest  rocks,  should  be  of  still  later 
date  than  the  fields  reposing  on  our  latest  creations;  but  this  apparent 
irregularity  can  be  clearly  explained,  we  think,  on  the  principles  advanced 
in  Chapter  III. 

When  the  coal-fields  of  the  interior — ^which  we  often  speak  of  as  the 
West,  more  from  habit  than  firom  propriety — ^were  in  course  of  formation, 
the  rocks  in  which  the  Southern  coal-fields  exist  occupied  an  elevated  posi- 
tion as  a  great  coast-range  of  granite  mountains,  washed  on  the  west  by 
the  waves  of  the  ancient  Appalachian  Sea,  and  on  the  east,  perhaps,  by  the 
Atlantic.  But  the  position  of  those  Eastern  coal-beds  was  then  high 
above  water-level  and  destitute  of  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  create 
coal.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Palaeozoic  strata  and  the  coal  measures 
they  sustain  in  the  ancient  sea,  the  great  coast-range  subsided.     Perhaps 
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the  sabeideDce  vm  gradaal,  and,  as  the  sedimentary  strata  rose,  tlie  primi- 
tive  cruat  was  depressed,  siaoe  the  material  which  formed  tlie  one  was  at 
the  expense  of  the  other,  as  formerly  stated  in  the  early  pages  of  this  work. 
The  consequence  of  this  change  of  physical  structure  is  evident.  When 
the  gntnite  mountains  were  diminished  and  sunk  their  tall  heads  beneath 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  and  comparative  quiet  reigned  along  its  volcanic 
ehoree,  the  small  coal-fields  of  Virginia  and  Nortli  Carolina  came  into 
existence.  They  all  occupy  deep  depressions  or  cavities  in  the  primitive 
rocks, — ^perhaps  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes, — and  the  materials  com- 
poung  their  strata  or  measures  ore  the  debris  i>f  the  higher  lands,  brought 
down  by  the  rivers  which  traverse  them,  and  in  this  respect  arc  totally 
unlike  the  coal-fields  of  the  Carboniferous  era. 


THE  RICHMOND,  OE  TIDE-WATBB,  COAL-FIELD. 

This  ooal-field  crosses  the  James  Kiver  about  12  miles  west  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  extends  in  a  nortb-and  south  direction  to  the  Appo- 


mattox, 20  miles  west  of  Petersboi^.    It  is  about  30  miles  long  by  6  mile* 
wide,  and  oontaios  an  area  of  about  150  square  miles.    But  perhaps  Icm 
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tfanQ  half  of  this  area  contains  avuilnhle  coal,  owing  to  the  undulation?  of 
the  granite,  which  rises  to  the  surface  repcatcilly  in  many  sharp  and  abrupt 
peaks. 

The  basin  is  irregular,  and  is  aurroundod  by  a  fine-grained  granite, 
resembling  sienite,  which  produces  an  excellent  building- material,  almost 
equal  to  marble  in  appearance.  The  interior  of  the  liasin  presents  peaks 
of  granite  of  various  textures,  with  occasional  dikes  of  trap  an<l  porphy- 
ries. The  field  consists  of  a  series  of  deep  basins,  the  whole  resembling 
tile  vast  crater  of  some  expired  volcano,  studded  with  sharp  ]>eak8  and 
surrounded  by  rugged  and  irregular  sid^.  The  inequalities  of  the  basin 
are  in  a  measure  modified  by  the  sedimentary  deposits  whicli  prece<led  the 
coal.  But  these  deposits  only  filled  the  deeper  hollows,  leaving  the  coal 
in  many  cases  to  be  stratified  on  a  granite  base.  It  seems  evident  that  no 
subsequent  crust-movements  of  importance  have  taken  place  in  those 
Eastern  and  late  formations.  The  deposits  are  thickest  in  the  deeper 
basins  or  synclinals,  limited  on  the  inclining  sides,  and  very  thin  on  the 
anticlinals,  thus  proving  positively  that  the  basins  existed  much  in  their 
present  condition  when  these  deposits  took  place. 

In  the  deep  and  inverted  basins  of  the  anthracite  r^ions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania this  is  not  the  case;  for  the  strata  are  frequently  thicker  on  the 
inverted  side  than  in  the  bottom  of  tJie  deep  basins  or  the  more  uniform 
dijo,  as  may  be  observed  at  Pottsville,  where  the  conglomerate  is  tliicker — 
though  leaning  in  an  inverted  manner  from  the  perpendicular — than  it  is 
in  the  bottom  of  the  basins. 

We  find  some  comparatively  steep  dips  in  the  Richmond  coal-field,  con- 
sidering them  as  original  formations;  but  it  is  rare  to  find  any  available 
coal  on  these  abrupt  dips.  The  coal,  as  well  as  the  sedimentary  strata,  is 
always  lliickest  in  the  depressions,  or  synclinals,  and  thinnest  on  the  saddles, 
or  anticlinals.  There  are  no  ulips  and  "Afacea,"  as  represented  in  Taylor's 
Statistics,  All  the  irregularities  are  caused,  with  one  or  two  rare  excep- 
tions,— to  be  subsequently  described, — by  the  original  inequalitiea  of  the 
granite  floor,  as  approximately  illustrated  in  figure  133. 


The  inequalities  are  much  greater  locally  than  the  generalized  section 
portrays,  and  more  distinctly  represented  by  figure  107,  under  the  chap- 
ter on  Faults,  &c.  Those  "troubles,"  as  the  cone-like  synclinals  are  locally 
named,  are  numerous  and  really  troublesome.  The  basins  vary  in  depth ; 
but  the  principal  ones  are  about  one  thousand  feet  deep.     The  dips  of  the 
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on  the  east  sides  are  from  20°  to  40°,  and  sometimes  mudi  greats; 
bat  on  the  west  the  dips  (dipping  east)  are  from  25°  to  80°, 
or  Hometimea  perpendicular;  and  generally  the  descent  to  the  P'"-  ^^*- 
basins  on  the  eastr^ipping  strata  is  in  steps,  the  coal  resting 
invuiably  on  the  less-inclining  strata  at  the  foot  of  each 
■bmpt  descent.  The  basins  generally  contain  large  deposite 
of  oobI,  varying  from  20  to  60  feet  in  thickness,  particularly 
OB  the  South  Side,  where  all  the  available  coal  is  found  in  one 
bed  near  the  base  of  the  measures,  and  not  much  above  the 
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granite. 

Fi^re  134  represents  the  measures  in  the  basins  on  the 
•ooth  side  of  the  anticlinal,  near  James  Itiver.  This  anti- 
clinal in  a  manner  divides  the  northern  end  of  the  coal-field 
from  the  centre  and  south.  It  rises  about  two  miles  soutb 
nt  the  river,  and  between  it  and  the  Black  Heath  and  Mid- 
lothian mines,  as  marked  on  the  map.  The  measures  to  the 
loath  of  this  anticlinal  are  as  shown  in  this  figure,  and  ore 
materially  different  fivm  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  anti- 
dmal,  as  will  be  noticed  &rther  on. 

There  is  only  one  bed  of  available  coal  on  the  South  Side, 
It  the  base  of  the  measures,  and  in  basins  from  700  to  1000 
bet  deep  from  the  sur&oe.  The  bed  varies  from  10  to  60 
Uet  in  thickness ;  but  its  average  size  is  from  20  to  30.  In 
those  deep  basins  the  coal  is  very  dry  and  gaseous,  containing 
<  large  amount  of  gas,  but  produtnng  a  limited  quantiQ:  of  t^^^mutn  »m 
tritnmen.  It  cokes  indifferently,  being  too  dry  to  form  a  "'"""ViJ^"*^' 
good  solid  coke,  but  is  reasonably  pure.  It  makes  an  accept- 
able gas,  better  than  most  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coals,  and  in  lai^r  qoantities 
tiban  the  coals  from  the  Bastem  basins  of  the  All^hany  Geld,  but  does  not 
equal  in  quantity  or  purity  the  gas  produced  by  the  richer  coals  of  the 
interiOT  basins,  or  the  canneU  of  Kanawha. 

The  modes  of  mining  pursued  are  exceedingly  primitive,  and  the  cost 
of  jHvducing  coal  at  least  double  that  of  our  anthracite  or  Westemooal- 
fields.  Experience  and  capital  would  undoubtedly  remove  some  of  the 
expense,  and  render  mining  more  profitable;  but  the  formations  of  this 
coal-field  are  so  peculiitf  and  uncertain,  tliat  no  man,  however  experienced 
in  other  coal-fields,  should  feel  confident  in  this,  without  much  study  and 
inveHtigation.  Witii  all  the  practical  information  that  can  be  obtained,  the 
chances  will  be  nnfavorable.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  blunders  and 
fsilorea  made  in  the  Richmond  coal-field  are  the  results  of  ignorance, — bat 
rather  a  want  of  local  information  than  general  mining  experience.  Th« 
AutgOB  are  M  frequent  and  irregular,  and  but  seldom  betrayed  on  the  snr* 
&oe,  whioh  ii  a  seriea  of  ondolating  sand-hills,  that  no  judgment,  however 
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practioal.  ean  be  depended  on  without  actual  testing  by  proof-shafts.  If  a 
deep  shaft  ia  sunk  on  an  anticlinal  crest,  where  the  measures  are  nearly 
flat,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  work  is  useless ;  and  it  U  not  always 
possible,  even  with  the  aid  of  exploring  pita,  to  be  certain  of  starting  in 
the  right  locality,  since  those  "  troublea"  do  not  always  betray  their  exiat- 
enoe  in  the  upper  strata.  As  we  before  stated,  the  sedimentary  deposits 
arc  always  thickest  in  the  depressions,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  anti- 
clinal cones  of  small  elevation  are  soon  covered,  and  the  upper  strata  are 
not  affected  or  folded  by  them.  We  do  not  write  this  to  discourage  the 
development  of  the  Richmond  coal-field,  but  to  put  capitalists  on  their 
guard.  We  think  there  are  few  coal-fields  more  inviting  to  the  miner 
tlian  the  Richmond  basins;  but  there  are  none  where  skill  and  engineering 
talents  arc  more  needed  to  insure  success.  Success,  however,  is  certain  to 
those  who  go  prudently  to  work  and  develop  with  sound  judgment. 
Our  sections  will  convey  a  good  geuornl  idea  of  the  formations  ;  but  we  do 
not  pretend  to  show  the  numerous  undulations  or  "  troubles"  which  eii 
within  the  principal  basins. 

The  Midlothian  and  Clover  Hill  mines  are  the  prindpal  works  on 
South  Side  at  ]>resent,  or  which  were  in  operation  on  that  side  of  the  Jat 
River  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  celebrated  Blaek  Heath  had 
been  worked  out  and  abandoned  some  years  previous.  The  area  lietween 
these  points  has  not  been  proved;  though  coal  is  supposed  to  exist  in  irre- 
gular basins  almost  the  entire  distance. 

Though  these  mines  have  been  worked  more  or  less  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years,  hut  a  small  portion  of  the  coal-field  has  been  exhausted.  Between 
the  Midlothian  mines  and  the  James  River  the  measures  arc  much  disturbed 
by  the  dividing  anticlinal,  and  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  coal  and 
the  order  of  its  stratification.  The  main  bed  of  the  south  basin  either 
splits  into  several  smaller  seams,  or  a  new  order  of  stratification  takes  place, 
as  reprcaentetl  in  figure  135,  which  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  measures  in 
the  basins  of  the  north  side.  But  the  change,  as  before  observed,  takes 
place  some  two  miles  or  more  south  of  the  river. 

Through  the  omission  of  some  of  the  figures  in  this  section  (figure  136), 
tlie  thickness  of  the  measures  is  not  generally  given.  The  general  depth 
of  the  north-side  basins  is  less  than  those  of  the  south  side,  and  may  be 
estimated  from  500  to  800  feet.  But  there  aro  exceptions;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  the  depth  of  the  basin  at  Dover,  on  the  west,  is  fully  1000  feet. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  order  of  stratification  in  figure  135  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  figure  134,  representing  the  south  side,  and 
not  only  the  order  of  dej>osit  is  different,  but  the  whole  character  of  the 
formation  differs.  There  nothing  but  a  coarse  quartzose  sandstone,  inter- 
calated with  slates,  overlies  the  coal;  but  here  we  find  iron  ores, 
coke,  &c. 
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The  lower  bed  in  %uro  135  is  iron  ore,  and  lies  Bome  50  feet  above  the 
gnnite,  the  character  of  the  intervening  npacc  not  being  developed,  but 
believed  to  contain  only  small  seams  of  coal  intermixed 
with  slates  and  coarse  sandstones.     This  bed  of  ore  ranges         *^"''  ^'^■ 
from  2  to  8  feet  in  thickness,  bat  is  very  Iran,  and  contains 
bat  a  small  percentage  of  metal, — not  over  1 5  or  20  per  cent. 

The  second  seam  in  ascending  order  Is  a  regular  seam  of 
bituminous  coal,  ranging  from  5  to  10  feet  in  tliicknef«,  but 
is  very  much  injured  by  the  numerous  pmall  bands  of  bone 
and  slate  which  are  mixed  through  tlic  coal,  and  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  separate  hv  t)ic  means  ordinarily  in 
use  at  those  mines.  The  coal,  however,  Ih  good,  and  might 
be  sepamtcd  from  impurities  by  proi>cr  care  and  mechanical 
tnsngcmcnt. 

The  third  seam  is  much  better  in  character  than  the 
fiwmer,  and  contains  much  less  impurity.     Its  unual  size  is 

4  fijet.  The  fourth  scam  is  also  a  goml  workalile  coal, 
nnging  from  5  to  7  feet  thick,  and  pHxlucea  an  excellent 
titicle  of  fuel.  It  is,  however,  strcakc^l  with  bone  and 
■kte,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  tlie  lovrer  seam,  and 
perhaps  not  to  a  greater  extent  than  many  of  our  work- 
able beds  Id  the  older  and  more  regular  coal-fields. 

The  fifth  seam  is  a  bed  of  naturai  coke,  ranging  from 

5  to  6  feet  in  thickness.  The  scam  originally  appears  to 
have  been  less  mixed  with  impurities  than  any  of  the 
noderlying  beds,  since  the  coke  is  singularly  pure  and  ex- 
oellent.  In  appearance  it  is  very  much  like  the  artificial 
ooke  formed  from  a  rich  caking  bituminous  coal ;  and  in 
diiracter  it  is  a  true  carbon,  containing  the  same  constitu- 
encies as  an  artificial  coke  after  being  exposal  some  time 
to  the  weather,  or  common  red-ash  coal  of  the  anthra- 
cite mines.  It  has  less  lustre  than  newly-broken  artificial  ''  , 
ooke,  and  its  fracture  is  more  like  that  of  bituminous  coal, —  vEnnciL  sictidh. 
tbongh  it  sometimes  tends  to  the  conclioidal  or  irregular,  honp  cs<l  phld. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  or  grades  of  thin  natural 

coke  in  the  same  seam,  and  often  within  short  distances.  The  most  valuable 
is  denoted  as  "  soft  or  free-burning  coke,"  and  the  less  vabublc  as  "  hard  or 
popping  coke,"  from  its  tendency  to  fly  and  "spit,"  like  hemlock  or  spruce 
wood,  on  a  fire.  The  soft;  coke  burns  beantifnlly,  and  much  like  good  red- 
lah  anthracite;  but  the  "hard  coke"  ignites  with  difficulty,  and  bums 
•lowly  unless  under  a  strong  draft.  The  gas  or  moistnrc  which  it  contains 
does  not  readily  escape  on  heat  being  applied,  owing  to  its  hardness  and 
density,  bat^  on  expanding  under  the  heat,  bursts  its  cells  and  scattcra 
pecet  of  the  coal  around,  often  with  great  violence. 
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About  60  feet  over  this  bed  of  natural  coke  lies  a  ''whin  rock/'  having 
all  the  appearance  of  trap^  or  basalt^  and  is  of  excessive  hardness.  The 
strata  in  its  vicinity  have  a  reddish  appearance^  as  if  altered  by  heat;  while 
the  next  seam  above  it,  and  only  divided  by  a  few  feet  of  fire-clay,  is  a 
l)erfect  cinder,  and  entirely  valueless.  The  seam  containing  the  cinder 
appears  to  have  been  about  four  feet  in  thickness,  but  is  now  much  mixed 
yrith  fire-clay  and  iron  and  sulphur  balls.  The  whole  appears  to  have  been 
changed  by  intense  heat,  and  the  carbon  of  the  coal  entirely  expelled, 
leaving  the  cinder  in  irregular  masses,  mixed  with  the  clay,  sulphur,  and 
iron  balls. 

There  is  no  evidence  externally  of  volcanic  eruption ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  this  "  whin  rock"  is  a  formation  of  subsequent 
era,  and,  instead  of  being  ejected  at  right  angles  through  the  measures,  it 
found  a  more  easy  exit  between  them,  and  under  the  bed  of  coal  which  it 
has  so  singularly  changed. 

We  are  not  sure  tliat  this  bed  of  whin  rock  extends  unbroken  through 
the  east  basins  on  the  north  side,  but  it  is  found  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  north  of  the  anticlinal  before  mentioned.  It  has  only  been  found  in 
the  basins  of  the  east  side,  in  the  north  end  of  the  field,  and  is  not  found 
at  Dover,  on  the  west  side.* 

It  is  developed  extensively  at  the  Carbon  Hill  mines,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  basin,  but  has  not  been  found  on  the  west  side.  In  the  deeper  portions 
of  the  basins  the  coke  depreciates  in  thickness,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
seam  is  a  semi-anthracite,  while  the  coke  is  ''soft,"  but  excellent.  There 
are  two  beds  of  thin  iron-stone  over  the  "  cinder"  bed ;  but  they  are  poor 
and  unreliable,  and  not  of  any  commercial  value. 

The  measures  of  the  north  end  of  the  field  are  made  up  chiefly  of  slates 
and  shales;  but  several  massive  rocks  of  coarse  quartzose  sandstone  are 
stratified  through  them.  The  material  filling  the  basins  of  this  coal-field 
evidently  came  from  the  surrounding  country, — chiefly  from  the  higher 
grounds  up  the  rivers, — and  are  not  the  result  of  volcanic  eruptions,  as 
are  the  measures  of  the  great  Appalachian  fields  generally. 

The  fossils  found  in  the  measures  incline  naturalists  and  geologists  to 
place  this  formation  in  the  Jurassic  or  oolitic  periods;  but  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  its  exact  place  in  the  scale  of  creation.  We  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  late  origin ;  but  throughout  our  labors  we  have  found  but 
little  aid  as  to  the  identity  of  coal-beds,  or  coal  measures,  6rom  the  foBsik 
they  present.  We  do  not  profess  to  know  enough  of  fossil  botany  to 
depend  on  our  own  judgment,  and  nothing  definite  enough  has  yet  been 
developed  by  the  labor  of  others  to  be  of  any  certain  value  at  the  present 
time  of  writing.     We  hope,  however,  that  the  time  is  not  fiir  distant  when 

*  Bj  the  South  Bide  if  meant  that  side  of  the  James  Ri?«r. 
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the  geologist  will  read  the  pages  of  nature,  as  written  on  the  rockf>,  as  cor- 
rectly as  we  now  comprehend  the  wonderful  leaf-like  pages  those  rocks 
represent  in  the  lithologioal  fohlings  of  the  earth's  crust. 

The  only  operations  of  note  conducted  in  the  Richmond  coal-field  before 
the  war  were  the  Midlothian  and  Clover  Hill  mines  on  the  South  Side,  as 
before  mentioned,  and  the  Carbon  Hill  and  Dover  mines  on  the  north  side. 
The  Dover  mines  were  worked  on  an  exceedingly  limited  scale,  by  two 
or  three  parties.  There  were  also  several  very  small  operations  con- 
ducted in  several  other  localiti(»s,— on  the  south  bank  of  the  James  River, 
Dear  the  Danville  Railroad,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bluck  Heath ;  but  the 
amount  of  coal  produced  was  very  limited,  and  the  total  amount  mined  in 
the  Richmond  coal-field  did  not  exceed  100,000  tons  per  annum  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war. 

We  think  this  amount  per  annum  will  cover  the  entire  production  of  the 
Richmond  mines  for  the  last  50  ycjirs,  as  an  average,  though  we  believe 
250,000  tons  have  been  mined  per  annum  during  a  few  years.  No  r^ular 
record  has  lx?en  preserved  ;  but  the  amount  raised  between  the  years  1822 
and  1841  amounted  to  1,750,000  tons,  or  87,600  tons  per  annum;  and  we 
do  not  think  the  entire  amouut  raised  to  be  over  5,000^000  tons  in  the 
aggregate. 

The  cost  of  raising  this  coal,  exclusive  of  mining  improvements,  has  not 
been  less  than  $2.50  per  ton,  and,  including  its  delivery  in  Richmond,  about 
^.50  per  ton.  The  prices  there,  from  1850  to  1860,  ranged,  for  "run  of 
the  pit,"  from  $4.60  to  $6.00  per  ton,  and  for  best  household  coal,  from 
$6  to  $7. 

There  is  only  one  mine  operated  by  improved  machinery,  including 
pumps,  but  not  including  the  ordinary  fixtures  for  delivering  the  coal  from 
the  mines  to  the  surface.  This  is  the  Midlothian  mine,  where,  at  a  late 
day,  when  nearly  all  the  coal  accessible  to  the  pit  had  been  extracted,  an  im- 
mense and  complicated  Cornish  engine  was  erected  at  a  great  expense, — we 
think  $70,000, — when  one  of  the  common  "  Bull  engines,"  or  a  good  high- 
pressure,  costing  less  than  one-third  of  this  amount,  would  have  been  more 
available.  We  merely  mention  this  to  show  the  want  of  practical  know- 
lodge  in  mining  matters  displayed  by  the  miners  of  that  district.  All  the 
other  mines  are  drained  by  the  old-fashioned  bucket,  and  the  coal  raised  in 
small  "bogies,"  or  "coaves."  The  pits  are  of  small  diameter,  and  will  not 
admit  of  double  hoisting-ways  with  onlinary  curs.  The  Midlothian  pit  is 
over  750  feet  deep  to  the  sump,  or  722  to  the  coal,  which  was  36  feet  thick 
when  struck. 

This  is  the  deepest  pit  in  the  coal-field ;  and  including  the  dip-workinga 
to  the  basin,  150  feet,  by  slope,  the  total  depth  from  the  surface  is  900  feet. 

The  Black  Heath  and  Clover  Hill  pits  are  from  500  to  700  feet  deep, 
the  Carbon  Hill  from  150  to  450,  and  the  Dover  from  100  to  400. 

20 
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There  is  one  slope  at  Trent's  mines^  near  Carbon  Hill^  which  is  about 
1800  feet  in  lengthy  and  700  feet  perpendicular^  but  which  has  been 
abandoned  for  some  time,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  with  the  air  and 
water. 

The  mining  operations  in  the  Richmond  coal-field  have  been  generally 
of  the  most  primitive  character,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  early  days  of 
the  elder  Stephenson  in  England.  Instead  of  improving  and  progressing, 
they  have  gone  backwards  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  are  now  less  able  to 
mine  coal  with  economy  than  they  were  20  years  ago.  Most  of  the  pro- 
prietors insist  on  the  bucket  being  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  drainage, 
and  keep  on  raising  water  insiead  of  coal.     Oui  bonof 

Great  and  permanent  injury  has  been  done  to  a  large  portion  of  tliis 
coal-field  by  the  numerous  small  pits  sunk  along  the  outcrops  of  tlie  coal 
to  the  depth  of  from  100  to  200  feet.  From  these  most  of  the  available 
upper  coal  has  been  excavated  to  an  irregular  and  un(  ertain  extent,  and 
frequently  by  dip-slopes  from  the  bottom  of  tliese  pits  to  indefinite  depths. 
Those  mines  have  been  long  abandoned  and  the  excavations  filled  with 
water;  and,  as  no  records  are  kept  of  the  direction  and  extent  of  those  old 
workings,  it  becomes  dangerous  now  to  approach  them  from  the  deeper 
pits,  which,  of  course,  now  yield  all  the  available  coal. 

THE  PIEDMONT  COAL-FIELD. 

This  small  deposit  of  coal   lies  west  of  the  Richmond    coal-field,  as 
located   on   the   map   representing  it  in  connection  with    the    Richmond 
coal-field.     It  exists  in  the  counties  of  Prince  Edward  and  Cumberland. 
The  formation   extends  from  a  point  near  the  James  River  across  the 
Appomattox  at  Farmville,  and  in  all  probability  extends  in  connection 
with  the  Dan  River  coal-field.     But  the  coal  has  only  been  developed  io 
workable  seams  near  Farmville,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Piedmont  mines, 
as  located  on  the  map.     The  area  of  coal  is  small,  and  probably  does  not 
extend  over  20  square  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Farmville.     The  IbrmatioDS 
undulate  excessively;  the  basins  are  irregular,  and  the  dips  to  all  points  of 
the  compass.     The  bottom  rock,  resting  on  gneiss,  is  a  coarse  quartzose 
sandstone,  of  considerable  thickness  in  the  centre  of  the  basins,  but  quite 
thin  on  its  eilges,  where  it  crops  out  between  the  coal  and  the  gneiss.     We 
think  this  field  the  creation  of  a  period  following  the  Carboniferous,  and 
earlier  than  the  Richmond  period,  but  formed  in  much  the  same  manner 
and  fit)m  the  same  materials.     The  field,  however,  has  been  much  more 
disturbed*  by  the  subsequent  action  of  the  volcanic  forces  than  the  Rich- 
mond.    Numerous  dikes  and  outbursts  of  trap  rend  the  measures  and 
divide  the  basins ;  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  coal  is  workable,  in 
oonsequenoe. 
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The  BBBsam  in  this  field  are  very  thin,  and  would  not  be  considered 
workable  in  the  anthracite  r^ions  of  Pennsylvania.  They  range  from  6 
inches  to  30  inches.  Of  those  above  12  inches  there  are  7  which  have 
been  proved,  in  about  300  feet  of  measures,  and  lying,  perhaps,  300  to  600 
feet  above  the  gneiss.  The  seams  which  have  been  proved  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  gneiss,  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  coal-field,  are  very  irregular  and 
impare,  firequently  changing  to  impure  anthracite  in  localities;  while  the 
ooal  generally  is  a  dry  bituminous,  containing  much  sulphur  and  impurity, 
coking  with  difficulty,  but  producing  a  hard  coke  under  a  strong  heat  ii» 
the  coking-ovens.  Nothing  but  white,  brittle  cast  iron  can  be  produced 
with  this  coke  in  the  cupola. 

The  coal  is  generally  hard  and  difficult  to  mine;  the  seams  not  only 
thin,  but  frequently  interrupted  by  "slip  dikes,"  "upthrows,"  "down- 
throws," and  rock  fiiults,  as  detailed  in  Chapter  XIV. 

This  field  has  been  developed  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  only  one 
operation  or  mine  has  been  worked  for  local  consumption,  which,  though 
oonducted  on  a  small  scale,  was  the  most  systematic  in  Virginia  or  the 
Sooth,  having  complete  arrangements  for  pumping  and  hoisting:  yet, 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  seams,  the  cost  of  mining  was  not  less  than 
$2.50  per  ton  delivered  at  the  top  of  the  mine.. 

The  locality  of  this  small  coal-field,  in  the  midst  of  a  thickly-settled 
inland  district,  remote  from  other  available  coal,  will  make  it  valuable  for 
domestic  purposes  only.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracites 
or  the  All^hany  fields,  it  would  not  be  considered  at  present  workable. 
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This  is  a  small  and  unimportant  deposit  of  coal,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dan- 
ville and  on  the  Dan  River,  crossing  the  line  between  Virginia  and  North 
Ouolina.  It  is  in  all  probability  a  continuation  of  the  Piedmont  coal- 
Seld,  sinoe  the  sise  of  the  seams,  the  character  of  the  coal, — sometimes 
changing  to  anthracite, — and  the  similarity  of  the  measures  all  coincide  to 
prove  this  identity;  while  the  lines  of  strike  are  in  the  same  direction. 
Hie  space  between  these  coal-fields  has  not  been  explored ;  but  the  occa- 
sional appearance  of  the  coal  measures  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
connection.  But,  as  before  observed,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  coal 
formation  contains  workable  seams,  and  this  applies  as  strictly  to  the  Dan 
River  as  to  the  Piedmont  deposit.  No  developments  have  been  made  in 
this  district  of  a  practical  nature,  and  we  have  heard  of  no  mining  operar- 
tioDs  being  conducted,  though  coal  is  much  needed  at  Danville  and  vicinity. 
The  extent  of  the  Dan  River  field  is  limited,  and  not  much  greater,  in  all 
probability,  than  the  Piedmont,  or  from  20  to  30  square  miles,  though  the 
fommtion  covers  a  comparatively  large  extent  of  territory.    It  does  not 
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The  Deep  River  coal-field  lies  principally  in  Chatham  coimty,  North 
Carolina,  and  on  the  l>eep  River,  which  is  the  south  branch  of  Cape  Fear 
River,  The  coal-area,  aa  far  aa  developed,  is  limited,  and  less  in  pro|>ortton 
thao  represented  in  our  map, — perhaps  not  over  GO  square  miles;  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  coal  exists  in  a  great  [xirtion  of  the  formation,  which 
extends  from  Oxford,  in  North  Carolina,  to  a  point  near  Cheraw,  in  South 
Carolina,  a  distance  of  100  miles  or  more,  ivhilc  its  maximum  width  is 
about  10  miles;  but  the  floor  ou  which  the  cotU  nu-asurce  rest,  and  which 
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ig  SO  dirtinct  from  the  gneissic  rocks  in  which  the  ooal-field  rests,  is  very 
thick.  Proftaaor  Emmons  estimates  the  floor  at  3000  feet  in  thickness. 
This  floor,  or  foundation  strata,  are  of  recent  formation,  compared  with 
the  gndss  in  which  it  is  laid,  and  e\'idently  has  been  the  wash  of  higher 
grounds  deposited  by  water  in  this  deep  basin, — too  deep,  in  &ct,  to  admit 
the  growth  or  formation  of  coal  until  this  deposition  had  been  made. 
Thou^  ihiB  ooal-fleld  may  be  of  nearly  the  same  age  as  the  Richmond 
coal-fleld,  or  of  cotemporary  existence,  and  may  have  been  formed  in 
nearly  the  same  manner,  the  difference  in  depth  of  the  original  basins 
would  eflect  the  difference  in  stratification  which  we  find  here.  In  the 
Aichmond  ooal-field  we  find  a  medium  depth,  or  that  depth  most  fiivorable 
to  the  production  of  coal,  as  stated  in  Chapter  XIII., — that  is,  about  1000 
feet,  or  from  500  to  1000  feet  But  in  the  Deep  River  basin  the  original 
depth  must  have  been  6000  feet  or  more:  hence  we  find  that  no  coal  was 
produced  until  at  least  3000  feet  of  sand  and  slate  had  been  brought  down 
from  the  mountains  by  the  numerous  streams  and  deposited  as  a  floor  in 
this  deep  basin. 

Unlike  the  Richmond  field,  this  floor  is  conseouently  uniform  and  even, 
and  the  ooal  is  stratified  in  thin  seams  uniformly  through  it,  instead  of 
existing  in  thick  masses  in  the  depressions  and  disappearing  on  the  eleva* 
tions;  and,  though  the  coal-seams  of  Deep  River  are  comparatively  thin, 
that  field  contains  as  much  coal  to  the  acre,  in  the  aggregate,  as  the  Rich- 
mond field.  The  Deep  River  coal  measures  are  similar  to  the  Arcadian, 
except  in  the  absence  of  limestone. 

This  great  floor  formation  of  the  Deep  River  field  is  made  up  of  con- 
glomerates and  sandstones  chiefly.  Some  of  these  sandstones  are  fine- 
grained, and  others  are  coarse,  depending  on  the  time  of  their  de{K)sition 
during  periods  of  quiet  or  commotion.  They  are  occasionally  red,  having 
been  changed  by  heat,  apparently,  as  the  coal  in  the  formation  above  is 
frequently  changed  by  heat  from  a  bituminous  to  an  anthracite. 

On  this  floor  the  coal  measures  proper  are  deposited.  They  consist  of 
alternating  strata  of  black,  carbonaceous  slate,  shales,  and  fossiliferous  sand- 
stones, about  1000  feet  in  thickness,  in  which  five  or  six  seams  of  coal  are 
stratified,  respectively  from  6  inches  to  6  feet  in  thickness.  Over  the  coal 
mcasnres,  according  to  Emmons,  there  are  from  2000  to  3000  feet  of  barren 
measures,  composed  of  red  conglomerates,  red  and  green  shales,  slates,  &c. 
We  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  estimating  this  enormous  thick- 
ness,— ^which,  in  the  aggregate,  makes  7000  feet  of  sedimentary  strata  de- 
posited in  the  basins  of  Deep  River,  and  4000  feet  as  the  depth  of  the 
Central  coal-basin;  which  is  deeper,  in  all  probability,  than  the  existence 
of  any  coal.  Should  this  be  the  fact,  the  coal-seams  of  this  field  will  thin 
as  they  descend,  and  disappear  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  field. 
At  Egypty  on  the  Deep  River,  south  of  Haywood,  the  coal  has  been  cut 


Iiy  phaft  at  a  depth  of  360  feet.  Tlie  largest  scam  appears  to  bo  in  tht 
upjier  portion  of  the  measures,  and  is  atxiut  5  feet  thick,  generally.  It  is  *-• 
rich  bituminous,  oakcs,  aud  consequently  cokes  easily, and  is  said  to  be  fres- 
from  sulphur,  but  produces  white  iron  in  the  blast-furnace.  The  lowef . 
6i!ams  produce  a  semi-antliracite  occasionally;  but  whether  this  is  i)eculiar' 
to  certain  portions  of  the  (icid,  is  not  yet  asccrtaiueii.  In  fact,  the  devclop- 
menta  arc  inengre,  and  but  little,  pmctically,  is  known  concerning  tlte 
resoui-ces  of  this  field. 

Iron-ores  of  several  varieties  are  found  in  the  coal-field  and  its  vicinity^ 
Those  in  the  field  are  carbon aeeo us,  argillaceous,  and  sulphurets,  and  those 
in  the  vicinity  are  red  oxides  and  raagnetie.  The  seams  of  ore  are  thin, 
but  frequently  rich,  and  might  be  put  to  great  advantage  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  if  the  coal  can  be  used  in  the  furnace.  This,  however,  has  not 
been  &irly  tested ;  but  it  is  our  impression  that  none  of  the  Southern  coal 
will  make  good  iron  in  the  blast-furnace,  and  our  exjierience  in  this  matti-r 
ejititles  the  opinion  to  some  weight.  The  ores  of  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia are  rich  and  plentiful,  and,  with  pure  fuel,  produce  the  very  best  of 
iron;  but  the  coal  generally  is  impure,  and  cannot  be  used  successfully  in 
the  blast-furnace.  But  the  Southern  coal  can  l>e  profitably  used  in  the 
production  of  iron  from  those  rich  ores  otherwise  than  iu  the  blaat-fiirnace. 
since  wrought  iron  can  be  economically  made  by  several  methods  in  which 
the  coal  and  the  ore  do  not  come  iu  contact,  as  described  under  the  con- 
sideration of  iron  in  another  ]K)rtion  of  this  work.  Ko  coal  exists  suitable 
fnr  use  in  the  blast-furnace  south  of  the  anthracite  fields  and  east  of 
the  Al!eghanies,~including  the  Broad  Top  and  the  Cumberland  coels. 
Attempts  were  made  during  the  war  to  use  it,  but  in  all  eases,  as  &r  as 
we  have  heard,  without  success.  All  tlie  iron  prixhiced  in  the  South,  with 
the  exception  of  that  made  in  some  portions  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri,  or  in  the  region  of  the  true  coal-fields  of  the  Appaiachiuu  forma- 
tions, has  been  made  with  charcoal.  A  large  iron-making  establishment, 
including  furnaces  and  roUing-mill,  was  erected  in  Chatliam  county,  North 
Carolina,  but  had  uot  fairly  got  into  operation  when  the  war,  which  it  was 
built  to  support,  proved  its  destruction.  We  understand  it  was  destroyed 
by  Sherman's  hoys,  as  not  required  by  the  United  States  Government! 


THE  NEW  RIVEB  COAL-FIELDS. 

These  coal-fields  are  located  principally  in  Montgomery  and  Pulaski 
twinties,  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  and  on  the  waters  of  the  New  River, 
which  is  a,  continuation  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  The  formation  of  which 
these  fields  are  parts  is  very  extensive, — apparently  of  equal  extent  to  the 
vast  area  of  the  Ap]>alachian  formations,  or  the  Vespertine  period  of  the 
PalsBOBoic  strata.     It  undonbtetlly  belongs  to  the  proto-Cai'boniferous,  or 
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lower  oml  messnrGs,  and  iis,  conaeqaently,  older  thao  the  trae  CarboDiferoua 
of  the  Alleghany  and  tlie  Westera  coal-fields.  Its  place  is  between  the 
red  shales  of  the  Kaat  and  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  in  the  Vespertine 
of  Kogen,  and  below  the  Mountain  or  Carboniferous  litneatone  of  the 
Western  formations. 


The  outcrops  of  this  strata,  and  frcqnently  its  accompanying  thin  seama 
of  coal  and  carbonaceous  shale,  can  be  traced  from  the  Sharp  Mountain, 
and  the  northern  limits  of  X,  or  the  Vespertine,  to  Tennessee,  south  of 
which  it  does  not  come  to  the  Burfoce,  as  fiir  as  oar  experience  goes.  It 
has  been  picked  and  pried  into  at  many  localities,  and  oocasioDaUy  thin 
■earns  of  crushed  and  impure  coal  arc  found,  genemliy  anthracite  in  cha- 
racter, bat  too  impure,  irregular,  and  thin  to  be  of  any  certain  oommcroial 
value,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  tiie  New  River  coal-field,  where  it 
has  been  developed  in  several  bc<la  of  workable  coal,  partially  anthracite. 
Xorth  of  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  Potomac,  tliis  formation  seems  to  lie  west 
of  the  Great  Valley ;  but  on  oroeaing  the  Potomac  it  enters  the  valley 
known  as  The  Valley  in  Virginia,  and  is  found  along  its  western  border, 
tt  the  foot  of  the  North  Mountains,  and  in  clooc  proximity  to  the  lime- 
stones, where  the  eastern  outcrops  of  the  overlying  strata  are  inverted. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  mine  this  coal,  on  the  Juniata,  in 
Sidelong  Hill,  near  the  Potomac,  at  the  "Dora  Minee,"  on  Uie  north 
bnnch  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  in  Augusta  county,  Virginia,  at  the 
"Chtawba  mines,"  near  Fincastle  in  Botetourt  county,  at  the  Price 
Uomtain  nod  Bnuhy  Mountain  mines  in  Monl^mery  county,  and  many 
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points  farther  Boutli ;  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  successful  mming  ope- 
rations esi.'ept  those  iu  Price's  Mountain  aiid  the  North  Mountaia  in 
Moutgoraery  county,  Virginia,  and  near  the  New  River. 

Here  the  coal  is  found  in  twA  parallel  baains,  of  limited  extent,  but  of 
considerable  depth.  Price's  Mountain  basin  is  perhaps  a  thousand  feet 
below  water-level,  while  its  highest  bed  may  be  found  over  000  feet  above 
it.  The  strata  dipping  to  the  east— or  nearly  so,  as  the  "  striku"  is  north- 
east and  southwest — have  a  gentle  inclination  of  about  25°;  but  the  west 
dip  is  inverted,  with  an  angle  of  75°  to  80°  east.  The  North  Mountain 
basin  has  the  same  gentle  east  dip  and  the  same  abrupt  and  inverted  west 
dip;  but  the  basin  is  not  as  deep  as  that  of  Price's  Mountain,  and  the  coal 
is  a  eemi -bituminous,  instead  of  an  anthracite,  as  it  is  in  the  former. 

Both  basins  are  narrow,  single  troughs,  not  over  1000  feet  wide,  except 
at  the  southern  end  of  Price's  Mountain,  where  the  measures  are  "tumbled" 
or  crushed,  and  dislocated,  and  the  coal  worthless.  But  all  these  formations 
partake  of  the  inverted  feature  peculiar  to  the  Eastern  Palieozaic  strata, 
so  fully  developed  in  the  anthracite  formations ;  and  much  of  the  ooal  even 
here,  where  it  exists  in  its  most  favorable  condition,  is  crushed  and  de- 
stroyed as  an  article  of  value.  The  crushing  forces  of  the  lateral  contrac- 
tion which  folded  the  lithological  structure  east  of  the  Alleghanies  in  sharp 
and  oft-repeated  axes  have  been  powerfully  exerted  in  tills  region,  and  not 
only  crushed  and  disturbed  the  coal-seams,  but  so  disarranged  the  regidar 
order  of  the  Strata  that  much  labor  and  study  is  necessary  to  unravel  it. 
But  here  is  the  proper  place  to  study  those  peculiarities,  which  extend  to 
so  great  a  limit  and  shroud  in  doubt  so  many  of  our  geological  problems. 
The  writer  spent  several  months  in  this  locality  during  1858—59,  and  has 
found  the  lessons  there  learned  of  much  value  to  subsequent  in^'estigations 
throughout  the  extended  line  of  inverted  Eastern  strata. 

There  are  three  principal  seams  in  these  coal-fields.  The  lower  Ijcd 
ranges  from  2  to  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  contains  about  two-thirds  its 
dimensions  of  pure  coal, — anthracite  in  Prici-'s  Mountain,  resembling  the 
rcd-aeh  of  Schuylkill  in  character,  but  in  appearance  more  like  the  splint 
of  Kanawha,  but  semi-bituminous  in  the  Nortli  Mountain,  with  much  the 
same  appearance.  Tliis  coal  is  remarkably  free  from  sulphur,  but  contains 
much  earthy  impurity,  averaging  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  ash.  It  burns 
beautifully,  and  makes  a  lasting  rather  than  a  hot  fire,  except  under  strong 
draft.  The  next  or  middle  lied  ranges  from  6  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  and 
prrxlucos  about  one-half  its  dimensions  in  available  coal,  rather  softer  than 
the  lower  bed,  and  more  "shelly"  in  chai-acter  and  appearance,  but  in 
inicture  and  uses  much  the  same.  It  is  about  50  feet  above  the  lower,  and 
divided  by  coarse  flags  or  laminated  sandstones  and  slates.  The  u|>per 
be<l  has  not  been  developed  to  any  extent,  but  it  contains  less  available  oial 
than  tlie  middle  lied,  and  is  of  a  softer  and  more  unreliable  character. 
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All  these  beds  are  subject  to  frequent  changes^  resulting  from  original 
imperfection  or  subsequent  crust-movements.  '^  Dirt  faults/'  ^'  slate  faults/' 
and  '^rock  fiiults^'  are  common  occurrences.  The  dirt  and  slate  faults  are 
in  the  usual  form,  as  shown  in  Chapter  XIV.  The  rock  faults  are  slip 
dikes,  or  '' upthrows''  and  ^^  downthrows/'  and  are  frequent  and  serious 
impediments  in  the  way  of  mining  operations.  Sometimes  the  beds  are 
thrown  down  20  or  30  feet,  and  in  a  few  yards  thrown  up  again  10  or  15. 
Several  mining  operations  on  a  small  and  primitive  scale  are  conducted 
in  these  coal-fields.  In  Price's  Mountain  basin,  a  slope,  known  as  Kyle's 
mines,  was  sunk  in  1857-58  to  tlie  depth  of  150  feet,  and  consider- 
able valuable  cool  extracted.  We  believe  those  mines  are  still  in  opcra- 
tion«  The  other  mines  are  small  drifts  or  tunnels  in  the  North  Mountain, 
— the  whole  productive  of  less  than  10,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  extent  of  this  coal  formation,  as  before  stated,  has  a  wide  range ; 
but  its  outcrops  are  better  developed  along  the  eastern  front  of  the  Alle- 
ghany ranges,  or  the  mountains  parallel  with  the  Great  Valley  range,  than 
elsewhere.  Though  open  at  many  points,  and  productive  of  valuable  coa\- 
beds  at  but  few,  this  formation,  under  future  developments,  may  be  of 
great  value  to  the  districts  through  which  it  ranges,  as  an  article  of  fuel 
when  the  country  becomes  more  thickly  peopled.  It  lies  parallel  with, 
and  in  dose  proximity  to,  the  richest  and  most  productive  district  on  the 
Atbmtie  slopes, — ^the  Great  Valley  range;  and,  though  the  coal  may  be  im^- 
pore  and  the  beds  uncertain,  a  great  amount  of  valuable  fuel  may  bo 
obtained  cheaper  than  it  can  be  transported  from  the  more  reliable  but  dis- 
tant ooal-fields  of  the  North  or  West. 

In  the  New  River  ooal-field,  which  is  part  of  this  proto-Carboniferous 
formation,  a  bed  of  pea  conglomerate  exists  in  its  natural  position  as  the 
floor  of  the  coal  measures.  It  ranges  from  10  to  30  feet  in  thickness,  and 
is  so  nearly  like  the  conglomerate  of  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Great  Alle- 
ghaiiy  ooal-field,  that,  were  the  other  conditions  identical,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  on  the  same  horizon  and  the  production  of  the 
same  era.  But  since  the  red  sliale  is  over  the  coal  measures,  and  the  fossils 
those  of  the  Subcarboniferous,  we  cannot  assign  it  to  the  true  coals;  while 
its  range  is  coincident  with  the  lower  or  false  coal  measures. 

The  anthracite  of  this  region  has  been  used  successfully  in  the  cupola 
in  the  production  of  castings,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  its  use  in  the 
blast-furnace.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  of  its  value  for  such  purposes, 
if  divided  from  its  earthy  impurities. 

The  difficulties  of  mining  this  coal,  and  the  irregularity  of  the  beds, 
will  always  be  great,  and  make  the  cost  much  beyond  a  reasonable  limit 
for  the  production  of  iron  to  comjjete  with  other  and  more  favored  sections 
in  thb  respect. 

The  coal  has  been  used  during  the  war,  at  Lynchburg  and  the  towns 
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along  the  line  of  the  Virginia  &  Tennessee  Railroad,  in  place  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania anthracite  formerly  used,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  castings 
from  the  cupola  or  in  the  foundries;  but  no  pig-iron  M^as  produced  fix>m 
the  blast-furnaces  in  Virginia  with  coal  as  a  fuel. 

The  ores  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  these  coal- 
fields, are  abundant  and  rich,  principally  of  the  varieties  known  as  the 
red  and  brown  hematites;  but  the  red  oxides  or  fossiliferous,  and  some 
magnetic,  also  exist.  While  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
of  using  the  coals  of  the  vicinity  in  the  blast-furnace  for  the  production 
of  pig-iron,  there  can  be  none  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  ores;  and  the 
day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  enterprise  shall  open  the  way  for  their 
transit  to  the  magnificent  coal-beds  of  the  Kanawha,  where  iron  can  be 
made  with  the  assistance  of  the  ores  of  the  Southwest  as  cheaply  as  it  can 
be  made  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  under  the  same  rate  of  labor. 

The  coals  of  this  region,  however,  will  find  their  uses  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  surrounding  country  is  unusually  rich  and  inviting;  the  soils 
are  productive,  and  the  valleys  extensive  and  beautiful;  the  climate  is 
delightful,  and  the  scenery  charming.  It  is  naturally  the  richest  and  most 
attractive  spot,  we  think,  in  the  Great  Valley  range,  though  not  so  well 
developed  or  so  wide  as  in  Pennsylvania  nor  so  level  and  extensive  as  in 
East  Tennessee.  But  it  is  rich  in  soils  and  minerals,  and  located  in  i 
high  mountain-valley,  where  the  extremes  of  north  and  south  are  modified. 
Copper,  lead,  and  iron  ores  are  abundant,  and  only  waiting  their  natural 
outlet  down  the  New  River  and  through  the  Kanawha  Valley  to  the  great 
West.  Such  a  development  would  not  only  enrich  this  section  of  Virginia, 
but  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
Kanawha  and  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 


PART  V. 
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MnnNO    BCONOHY    AND    VENTILATiOK. 


«m  OiHTtM— laU(h~TlrglDj*— A  Lk 


)rifti  and  ToDDsl^Prarln^  ftBd 

:  WorklDg  ud  VentlJtUnt  MIiih 
Is  of  Cwl— Impmnid  MMhodt  ef 


i~tUl  atumt,  or  Low , 


Wi  httTe  endeRTored  in  the  prccediog  chapters  to  ghe  n  concise  ocoouDt  of  onr  ookl- 
Mdi  knd  their  peculisrities, — to  present  in  a  practiunl  and  comprehenaiTa  manner 
As  dtief  points  of  interest  or  value  to  the  miner  or  general  reader  in  regard  to  the 
atmt  uid  character  of  our  coal-fields  and  the  form  and  position  in  which  their  beds 
■a  rtrmtifled  in  the  earth.  The  purely  sciantlfio  maj  not  derive  much  benefit  or  be 
■1^  interested ;  bnt  to  them  also  ire  present  man;  facts  and  useful  hints,  that  roaj 
kad  to  more  definite  conclusions  and  more  ratisfactory  rcnulta  tlian  the  numerous  theo- 
riea  now  extant  in  regard  to  cual  an<l  its  formation.  In  the  following  pages  it  i«  our 
pwpoM  to  presently  the  plainpiit  manner  pussible  and  an  conciselj  as  we  can,  the- 
MMMMjr  of  mining  practicall;  considered  and  as  a  science,  including  the  eiOTation  or 
sining  and  raising  of  coal,  and  the  drainage  and  venUlation  of  deep  minea. 


"DEIFTS,"  OE  WATBB-LEVBI,B. 


The  firrt  mode  of  mininK  coal 
WW  bj  open  qnarry,  or  bj  unoover- 
'ng  the  coal-bed*  where  thej  ap- 
(roached  the  rarfWoe  at  their  out- 
crops, and  eitraoUng  ai  much  of  the 
coal  u  poesible  until  prevented  by 
nter  or  the  increaaing  thickness  of 
A*  eovering  earth.  The  most  re- 
ntable instance  of  mining  by 
"npea  qnarry"  was  at  the  old 
Ii^gh  Summit  minea,  during  the 
ttrly  dajs  of  the  anthracite  coal- 
Me  (aee  figure  IS),  where  the  out- 
pepe  of  the  Mammoth  presented  a 
Mm  of  coal  nearly  one  hundred  feet 
Aiiek,  coveted  by  a  email  amount  of 
MHhy  earfaGe. 


UIKINO   ECONOUT. 


In  the  Riohmond  oool-field 

outcrops  of  the  se&ma,  and,  in  some  cas 
removed  to  obtain  a  email  amount  uf  coal, 
of  obtaining  coal  within  the  laat  five  yet 
fttt  of  cover  to  obtain  ybiir/eei  uf  ixtal; 


of  this  kind  are  found  oki 
quantities  of  earth   baTttn 
In  Alabama  the  writer  witnessed  Uuaj 
rs,  where  the  negroes  were  removing  | 
bile  the  seam  was  finely  exposed  in  tU 
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of  the  hill,  where  the  coal  could  have  been  obtained  with  one-tenth  the  labor  h 
ordinary  process  of  "drifting"  on  tlie  seam.  But  in  all  countries  this  style  is  al 
the  first  adopted.  We  presume,  however,  the  development  of  the  Southern  ooal- 
to  be  behind  that  of  all  other  countries,  as  there  neither  skill  nor  science  has  i 
brute  force  with  any  degree  of  intelligence. 

The  first  regular  system  of  raining  generally  adopted  is  "drifting"  or  tnnnallil 
the  "strike"  of  the  seam,  in  all  coal-fields  where  the  seams  are  found  outcropping  ■ 
hills  above  water-level.  But  this  mode  can  be  used  only  when  the  bedc  are  etpoai 
denudation,  beneath  their  horiKon  when  fiat,  or  beneath  their  line  of  strike  when  pitcl 
Drifts  differ  from  tunnels,  inasmuch  as  the  former  enter  the  seam  and  follow  it;  i 
the  latter  generally  cross  the  measures  at  right  angles  with  the  seam  and  peai 
the  rocky  strata  to  the  coal. 

In  the  anthracite  regions,  drif^  are  generally  used  above  water-level,  enterjq 
■earns  where  cut  by  the  watar-courses  i  but  where  the  seams  are  not  thus  oxposedr 
are  eut  by  tunnels,  and  tlie  coal  worked  at  right  angles  to  the  same  by  "gangwi 
This  term  (gangway)  is  also  applied  to  the  drift  after  it  has  entered  the  bed  a  suffi 
distanuo  to  admit  of  chambers  or  "breasts"  being  "turned."  All  the  main  avenu 
the  mine  through  which  the  coal  is  conveyed  from  the  chambers  are  known  aAJ 
ways.     The  English  miners  call  them  main-ways,  roUey-ways,  4c.  j 

To  explain  more  clearly  to  the  inoiperienced,  we  give  the  following  illoatB 
figure  I3T,  showing  the  outcrop,  strike,  water-level,  and  dip,  which,  in  coQncctiai|( 
the  accompanying  representations,  will  fully  express  the  position  of  coal-beds  U 
uiodcs  of  entering  them  by  drift,  tunnel,  slope,  or  shaft.  ' 

In  figure  I.'IT  the  coal  above  the  waler-Uttt  lino  may  be  reached  by  drift  froi 
tide  of  the  ravine  or  water-cuurse  denoted,  and  on  a  level  with  the  stream.     Tho, 


'^ 
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of  the  Duterop,  or  oonrso  of  the  seam,  is  indicated  by  the  straight  arrow;  'win 
actual  outcrop  is  shown  by  the  bent  arrows  in  the  coal.  The  intervening  wgi 
denuded  by  tho  action  of  water, — both  coal  and  coal  meaauroa  having  been  ] 
away.  The  dip  of  tiie  coal  is  denoted  by  the  word  in  the  engraving,  but  is  mora  d 
expressed  in  the  following  cut, — figure  138, — which  shows  the  outcrops  from  ■ 
view,  instead  of  tho  surface  view  in  the  preceding.  ,■ 

The  action  of  tho  water,  as  shown  in  the  foregoinj;  fijTire,  enables  the  miner  laj'i 
tlie  eoal  on  its  strike  at  water-level.  If  not  thus  expciEicd,  it  could  only  be  op«d«| 
tunnel  across  the  measures,  in  order  to  efioct  its  drainage  and  obtain  the  cosl  «^ 
the  use  of  stcnm-pnwor.  , 

This  form  uf  exposure  is  peculiar  to  pitching  seams  and  billy  districts.     In  dll 
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or  fields  where  the  coal  h  horbontal  or  ncftrl;  n>, — for  inatanee,  as  ropresentnl  in  figure 
123,  Kanawha  region, — the  effect  of  dcnuilatiua  is  quite  different,  and  the  eeacns  can  be 
oiund  at  almost  an;  point  on  the  sides  of  a  muuntato.  Tunnels  cannut  be  used ;  and, 
wbtn  the  denuding  waters  have  not  out  di)wn  the  measures  and  exposed  the  seams, 
ibaftiag  alone  e*n  be  resorted  to. 

B«t  we  must  fuUow  the  original  development  of  coal  further,  before  explaining  the 
BDre  adnwced  modes. 

Fipire  138  explains  more  fuUj  the  ODtcrops  of  pitching  seams,  and  the  mode  in  which 
tfaey  may  be  found  and  proved  an  the  surface  bj  means  of  a  "trial-pit."  Tho  indica- 
bonsof  coal  are  unmistakable  to  the  practised  eye.  and  anj  good  proctital  miner  should 
know  the  difference  betweeik  enal  meaaurcs  and  ordinarj  strata;  hut  even  the  most  expc- 
Bmced  cannot  alwajs  tell  the  exact  spot  in  which  a  scam  of  coal  may  be  found  within 
thdte  measures.     The  surface  is  generally  covered  to  a  considerable  depth  by  debris  or 
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ndi  froni  other  material  than  that  near  the  coal  and  it  requires  some  skill  to  locate' 
tte  poutioDS  of  the  seams,  and  frequently  some  digging ;  but  when  once  located  and 
frmd,  as  ahown  id  the  preceding  iIlui»trotion  the  tracing  of  the  rwpcrlive  senma 
ilong  their  outcrop  or  strike  is  not  a  dilEiult  matter  In  tho  anthracite  regions  tho 
loirer  teries,  or  white-ash  beds  cnn  generally  bo  trmed  by  the  accompanying  tnrks, 
vhicb  are  peculiar  and  always  in  place  Tlic  congloincraic  always  lies  below  the  lower 
hoi,  and  frequently  between  the  lower  loal  strata  white  a  heavy,  coarse  sandrock 
omlies  the  Mammoth  But  tins  largo  bed  lyin),  between  those  maHsivo  rocks  and  cx- 
pMing  its  slates  and  outcrops  frequently  is  not  cosily  concealed  from  the  miner.  The 
^per  seams  are  more  difficult  to  find;  but,  knowing  tlieir  respective  distan<«B  from  some 
**ll-knowii  rock  or  bed,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  patieneo  and  time.  They  can  always  bo 
opened  by  thepM  and  rhoBel  with  a  little  labor;  and  the  tracing  from  point  to  point 
eu  then  be  done  by  the  accompanying  surface  slates  or  rockji,  by  noting  the  dip  and 
Mrae,  and  following  by  compass,  by  tracing  with  an  auger,  by  light  surfaco-sh ailing. 
^     K  ilniply  bj  the  ei/e  and  mi'tuf. 

Bat  in  some  eoal-ficlds  there  is  more  difficulty  in  finding  the  coal  and  tracing  the 
•Mm*.  In  the  Richmond  coal-field,  where  the  surface  is  covered  with  snnd  und  the 
U)ria  of  distant  and  foreign  strata,  where  tlie  coal  measures  consequently  are  eon- 
<*U,  and  where  the  seams  are  irregular  in  both  dip  and  strike,  nothing  but  actual 
poof  by  shaft  or  anger  will  be  available.  But  in  the  Western  coaI-fio1dii,  where  the 
>e*Mrea  are  out  down  by  etreamii,  the  discovery  and  tracing  of  tho  coal-scams  are 
*ut«n  which  require  little  experience  or  skill. 
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SHAFTS.  SLOPES,  TCNHEia.  ETC. 

Id  the  accompanjing  illustration,  figure  139,  ve  present  the  lariouB  modes  of  miniti^ 
tM  pursaed  in  the  anthracite  coal-flelde.  The  deep,  abrupt  basin  of  coal  on  the  lefi 
IB  opened  by  Klupe,  a,  a,  in  preference  to  an;  other  mode,  aa  the  simplest  and  most 
available.  The  position  of  the  Geam,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  6U°,  in  which  the  slope  ib 
nunk,  would  indicate  it  to  he  tho  Mammoth.  The  basin  of  this  seam  is  reached  hj 
(he  eeoond  "lift"  in  the  slope.  Ett«h  ■'■lift."of  one  hundred  yards'  depth,  is  denoted 
by   it   tunnel,  e,  c,  driven  to  cut  the   overljing  and    underlying  ~ 


baain  of  the  Mammoth  the  slope  is  contmucd  another  "lift  ' — the  third — aorost  lh» 
measures  to  the  baem  of  the  Back  Mountain  bed.  or  B:  and  by  this  means  the  entire 
banin  IS  exhausted  with  much  Cl.onom^  and  in  less  time  than  it  could  be  made  avaiUbls 
bj  shaft 

To  the  ineiperienced  this  may  require  a  llltle  more  eiplanalion.  The  upper  M 
water  level  portion  of  the  aeams  here  denoted  is  marked  out  hy  means  of  drifU,  d, 
whii,h  may  be  estimotcd  as  starting  at  water-level,  nud  300  feet  from  the  outerope, 
bel  iw  the  engine-house  The  first  lift  of  the  slope  is  to  tunnel  No.  1,  300  feet  below 
tho  watci^letel  line  tho  Hecoiid  lift  is  to  tunnel  No.  2,  or  the  basin  of  the  seam  in  which 
thi.  slope  IB  sunk  which  is  about  300  feet  below  the  line  of  tunnel  No.  1.  .The  third 
lift  is  from  the  basin  of  E  to  the  ba^in  of  B,  and  may  be  300  feet  This  would  ni»kt 
tho  length  of  the  slope  from  tho  landing  in  front  of  the  engine-house  1200  feel  long  to 
the  basin  of  B;  but  tho  waler  would  only  he  lifted  9lM>  feet,  or  to  the  line  of  the  vtXtr- 
losel,  and  by  three  "lifts."  The  terra  "lift"  is  given  to  denote  the  distance  which  tto 
water  is  lifted  by  each  set  of  pumps.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  300  feet  ■perfto- 
dicular  is  about  the  maximum  height  for  a  column  of  water  to  be  lifted  by  pumping 
machinery ;  if  a  mine  bo  500  feet  deep,  it  is  better  to  divide  the  column  in  two  lift* 
than  to  attempt  to  lift  it  in  one  column.  The  word  lift,  therefore,  has  become  a  tecb- 
nieal  phrase  to  denote,  not  only  the  distance  which  the  water  is  liftoil,  but  also  ih* 
extent  of  "breast"  ftund  most  availabla  in  our  present  mode  of  mining  anthracite  cod- 
It  will  bo  noticed  that  all  tho  coal  of  tho  loft  basin  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  this  on* 
slope,  and  the  tunnels  which  are  driven  to  the  diSerent  seams. 

The  right  basin,  however,  being  wider  and  more  shallow,  while  the  bottom  is  tcm- 
paratively  horizontal,  can  be  mined  by  shaft  with  more  economy  and  availability  thu 
by  any  other  means.  The  distance  from  the  surface  to  Ihe  lower  big  vein,  or  B,  undtr 
such  circumstances,  would  be  about  GOO  feet,  and  that  to  the  Mammoth,  or  upper  bi|t 
vein,  E,  350  feet.  In  all  shallow  basins,  where  the  coal  has  a  love  angle  of  dip,  and  tbt 
basins  are  consequently  wide,  shafting  is  the  mogt  available  mode  of  reading 
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In  this  basin,  both  drift  and  tunnel  are  used  to  obtain  the  coal  above  vater-lcvel. 
The  position  may  be  such  that  drifts  cannot  enter  the  seams  at  water-level,  and  a  tunnel 
is  then  resorted  to;  bat  the  distance  from  the  tunnel  c,  e,  to  the  outcrops  of  the  seams 
ii  too  great  to  be  mined  economically  by  one  set  of  breasts  or  chambers,  particularly 
vhen  the  angle  of  dip  is  as  lowas  here  represented,— 30° :  therefore  a  "  counter-level,"  or 
drift,  d,  is  driven  into  the  scam  between  the  tunnel  and  the  outcrop,  and  the  coal  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  tunnel  by  inclines.  The  position  of  the  ooal-breakers  and  out- 
Bide  improvements  is  denoted  by  the  buildings  in  connection  with  tho  re»»pcctive 
basins.  This  illustration,  if  properly  understood,  will  convey  a  bettor  impression  of  the 
modes  of  mining  generally  in  use  than  could  be  given  by  pages  of  description:  wc 
therefore  briefly  call  attention  to  the  letters  in  the  engraving,  and  leave  tho  reader  to 
'  find  out"  what  we  may  have  omitted.  A  glance  will  be  sufficient  fur  the  practical 
tt  eomprehend  the  whole. 

MODES  OF  MINING  AND  VENTILATION  IN  USE  IN  THE  ANTHRACITE  REGIONS. 

It  has  been  often  sud,  and  frequently  most  obstinately  argued,  that  the  modes  of 
anaing  adopted  in  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  were  the  necessary  results 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  region,  and  that  the  improved  systems  of  the  English  miners 
fltanot  be  profitably  introduced.  We  have  invented  a  style  peculiarly  our  own,  and  no 
ittnmpta  have  been  made  to  improve  it:  and  that  the  gcni&ral  system  is  correct  we  have 
little  room  to  doubt;  but  that  it  cannot  be  improved,  we  think  a  serious  mistake,  and 
one  that  is  causing  a  loss  of  millions  of  tons  of  coal  per  annum  to  the  landed  proprie- 
tvi,  and  perfaape  as  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  operators  or  miners.  The  English 
•yitem,  which  is  generally  used  in  horisontal  seams,  will  not  do  for  direct  importation 
Wre;  but  a  modification  (?)  of  the  two  systems  can  be  made  available,  and  effect  a  decided 
iiiprovement  in  our  styles  of  mining  and  in  the  economy  of  coal  and  its  production. 

We  will  first  give  a  page-illustration  of  the  various  plans  now  in  use  in  our  mines ; 
ind,  instead  of  giving  them  in  separate  engravings,  we  have  given  seven  plans  in  one 
iOastration,  for  two  reasons.  First,  our  deep  basins  do  not  carry  one  invariable  dip : 
VI  have  seen  them  vary  from  5®  to  30°  in  the  same  scam :  consequently,  nearly  all  the 
plus  represented  are  frequently  required  in  one  mine;  and  we  give  them  also  to  show 
ikor  absurdity.  Second,  the  mode  adopted  brings  the  several  plans  before  the  eye,  and 
MtUes  OS  to  present  them  comprehensively. 

We  will  first  explain  the  mode  or  general  style  here  adopte<l,  and  the  necessity  for 
tin  changes  in  the  modes  of  mining.^-commencing  at  the  shaft  a.  The  design  is  for  a 
hrfty  doable  upcast  and  downcast  shaft,  with  double  hoisting-ways  in  each  compart- 
lent,  and  ventilated  by  furnaces,  as  shown  at  &,  or  by  fan,  if  desirable. 

We  assame  this  shaft  to  be  sunk  in  the  centre  or  deepest  part  of  a  basin,  but  that 
tlus  basin  is  much  narrower  at  one  cud  than  the  other,  and,  consequently,  that  the  angles 
of  dip  are  proportionally  steeper:  this  would  necessitate  mr)difications  in  the  mode  of 
aining  the  eoal.  At  dips  ranging  from  5°  to  30°  the  coal  would  not "  run"  in  ^'shutes/' 
but  the  cars  must  be  taken  in  the  **  breast"  to  the  miner,  and  the  coal  taken  direct  fn>m 
ku  band.  But  when  the  dip  is  over  10°,  the  cars  cannot  be  taken  off  at  right  angles 
vitb  the  gangways  or  main  avenues:  they  must  have  an  oblique  course,  in  order  to  over- 
emne  the  grade.  When  the  dip  of  the  seam  is  over  30°,  it  becomes  too  steep  to  take  the 
tan  into  the  breasts,  and  "shntes"  are  resorted  to.  These  are  passages,  or  "ways,*' 
driven  at  right  angles  with  the  gangways,  and  kept  open  in  the  middle  or  at  each  side 
of  the  breast  or  chamber;  into  these  the  miner  thn)ws  his  coal,  which,  by  its  own  gravity, 
ditJcd  down  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  loaded  into  the  cars.  The  difficulties  with  this 
node  are  twofold :  firsti  when  under  30°  of  dip,  the  coal  will  not  run  freely  down  the 
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Mm;  ud  Moond,  when  •leeper,  the  miner  haa  moch  difficulty  in  takiiig  ap  hit 
inlMr  ud  a«MtUL 

Fid.  140. 


W/////7. 


Rgora  140  illaitniM  clearly  the  fonn  of  the  chuntieri,  or  brOMta  and  pi1Ia^^  initde 
«  of  in  ftll  our  pitching  eaama ;  but  the  representation  oouTeji  eimpl  j  the  idea  of  the 
im  of  breaat  and  pillar  alternate!;.  The  nii^nurseii,  ehuteii,  kx.  are  not  dinpUyed. 
tn  the  plan  or  plana  illustrated  on  page  416  ne  have  introduced  what  maj  he  called 
looblo  aet  of  vorkinfrs, — one  on  eai^h  side  of  the  basio :  cnnacquentlj,  two  pingwa jn 
I  ihown,  and  two  regular  return  air-courscs,  with  one  inlpt  air-couree.  We  do  not 
meata  lliii  plan,  nor  think  that  all  these  niainwajn  are  required.  A  Hin;:le  gangwnj 
tha  aeatre  of  the  baain  would  anawcr  for  a  large  busincaa,  and  for  the  parpone  of  an 
>,  while  the  two  parallel  urnianrscB  would  be  all  that  is  dciirable  for  the 
I  a  consummation  could  be  made  to  work  under  all  the  circuni- 
m;  bat  there  the  difficulty  lien.  A  single  gangway  might  answer  where  the  hasin 
bt  a>d  widfl,  and  where  the  cars  can  be  taken  into  the  breasta;  but  in  plans  4  and  5 
I  pBgmjB  are  absolutely  neceaaary.  While  the  pitch  may  be  steep  enough  fur  the 
1  to  "mn"  on  each  aide,  it  is  not  so  in  the  centre:  consequently,  the  frangways  muet 
■ItMig  tha  foot  of  each  dip,  instead  uf  the  centre  of  the  synclinal.  The  only  change 
t  eoald  be  made  to  work  this  centre  baain  from  one  shad  would  be  to  dlKpenne  with 
middle  Mtf  oir-courM,  and  with  one  gangway  to  the  left  of  the  shad:  otherwiM 
-wliole  complicated  system  is  required  to  ventilate  the  works  and  mine  the  cnnl  on  a 
ge  ■Gslo.  In  regard  to  the  plans  displayed,  it  is  not  neccsiuiry  that  all  the  mode* 
«entad  ■honld  be  used,  since  Nob.  1  and  2,  and  G  and  7.  are  much  the  snme,  and  simply 
ttitatad  differently  and  mined  in  various  forms  tn  illuKtrate  the  modee  in  use.  Like- 
w  No*.  3  and  5  are  so  near  alike  in  practical  effect  that  either  could  be  ua«d  in  the 
ne  piece  or  on  the  same  dip.  With  this  explanation,  we  may  go  un  to  describe  tha 
dee  or  ^ane  aa  given  in  the  preceding  engmving. 

PLAN  NO.  1. 
Hie  ia  %  mode  generally  made  uxe  of  in  flat  seAms,  or  where  the  dip  is  about  5°. 
«  ohembara  are  turned  nff  from  the  main  avenue  or  gangway  at  right  angles,  and 
\  twlroeda  ibr  the  mine-cars  take  up  one  or  btitli  sides  uf  the  brea«l  ur  chambers, 
lila  the  nir  ia  carried  up  one  aide  and  duwn  the  other.  Thin  plan  is  freiiuenlly  mixli- 
1  by  oultiag  "headings"  from  one  breast  to  the  other,  ai  shown  in  Xi>.  7.  and  I'arry- 
[  the  air  along  the  face  of  each,  as  nhown  in  Nn.  2.  The  arrows  indicate  the  couree 
the  eir.     Ibi*  ji&mi  will  come  under  consideration  again  in  \'u.  7. 

PLAN  NO.  2. 
nis  ia  Ml  oflbet  that  becomea  neceaeary  from  the  change  of  |Htch,  which 
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from  6"  In  10°,  ms  bIiowd  by  the  Ggaree.  Thii  mode  migbt  b«  coDtinoed  tfaroogh  No.  3 
with  benefit,  we  think;  but,  as  it  is  nut  consistent  with  ihe  plajis  g«Deimllj  adopted,  we 
b»ve  g'wea  those  which  are.  It  will  be  noticed  li;  tlio^  who  are  familiu-  with  eutrh 
matters,  that  the  change  from  No.  1  to  No.  3  becomes  neceaaarj  in  conaequence  of  the 
ohaoge  uf  dip:  while  No.  1  runs  tiS  at  right  angles  lo  the  gaogwaj-.  No.  3  runs  tiS 
obliquely  Id  order  to  accommodate  ths  grades  of  the  railrciads  to  ihe  dips  f>f  the  senin. 
This  oblique  course  leaves  an  angle  or  corner  which  No.  2  remoTCB;  and,  ai  it  is  ni>r 
desirable  to  elsrt  oS  ubaiobers  of  this  character  near  the  shafl.  a  larger  comer  ii 
allotted  to  No.  2  than  is  absolutely  neaesaary.  The  air  from  Nu.  1  circulate*  thniugL 
No.  2. 

PLAN   NO.  3. 

The  general  mode  of  mining  coal  fnim  pitching  seams  which  are  not  f:t«ep  enough  to 
"run"  the  coal  down  the  sbutes,  and  yet  too  stee))  to  talie  ibe  cars  iu  any  direction  ihe 
minor  may  choose.  Is  given  in  this  plan.  The  course  of  the  chanitiers  or  breaM*,  lutd, 
oonsequently,  uf  the  tram-rond»  following  them,  is  at  greater  or  leM  angles  with  tte 
gangway,  according  tn  the  dip  of  the  seam.  If  the  dip  is  10°,  the  course  may  be  nesrlj 
at  right  angles,  but  if  30°.  the  ccmrw  must  oblique  slowly  from  the  gangway  and  run 
nearly  parallel  with  it.  Thin  mode,  therefore,  has  serious  objections,  since  no  order  oi 
system  can  be  continued  unless  the  dip  of  the  eeam  is  uniform,  and  then  no  periKl 
■ystem  of  ventilation  can  be  preserved  in  extensive  mining.  The  objeuliuDS  aie  « 
a  that  we  do  not  think  it  profitable  to  argue  them.  The  mode  of  ventilstioii 
inly  adopted  is  by  "  cross-head ing"  at  iotcrvnls  from  one  breast  to  another,  or  bj 
uarrying  the  air  up  one  and  down  the  other. — both  being  alike  ohjeetiooable  and  dtn- 
geroua  in  a  fiery  mine,  from  the  fact  that  the  gas  is  carried  a  great  distance  with  il« 
gathering  impurities,  post  the  /ace  where  the  miners  are  at  work,  and,  conHcquentlj,  . 
oan  furnish  only  impure  air  to  the  outside  breasts,  and  may  become  infiommable  eDOII|U 
to  iguit«  from  the  miners'  lamps,  ^M 


I,  and  3  cun  be  used  to  ailtirr 

;  when  it  Is  over  that,  "  ehal»" 

IS  4  and  5.     In  plan  4  ttie  tJiute 

Is  a  poB.'nge  or  naj  aboal  ^ 

n  each  side,  and  against  whicb 

r  incline  is  thus  fornd 

n  gangway. 


^^^*Mre 


PLAN   NO.  i.  ^ 

This  mode  difiers  essentially  from  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  plana.  ThtJ 
(Noa.  1,  2,  and  3)  require  the  car  to  etiter  the  chaml>ers  and  follow  the  miner,  taking! 
the  coal  from  his  hand  direct  to  the  surface;  bui 
tago  only  when  the  pitch  or  dip  of  tlie  seiun  Ji  below  25" ; 
instead  of  railroads  are  made  use  of,  as  shown  in  plai 
is  carried  up  the  centre  of  the  hreasL  In  small  seam 
feet  wide  up  the  middle  uf  the  breast,  secured  by  timber  oi 
the  refuse  of  the  mine  is  packed  on  the  outside.  An  u' 
directly  up  the  pitch  uf  the  seam  and  at  right  angles 

this  the  coal  is  thrown  by  the  miners  or  their  assistants,  and  down  the  smooth  inclim 
formed  by  the  bottom  slate  of  the  seiun.  the  coal  slides  to  the  vicinity  of  the  gaagyrtir, 
whore  it  is  loaded  into  the  oars.  This  plan  is  perhaps  improved  hy  that  of  No.  S.  in 
which  the  shutos  are  carried  up  on  each  side  of  the  breast  and  against  the  side*  of  the 
pillars,  in  which  case  there  are  two  shutea  to  each  breoat,  but  only  the  same  quantilj 
uf  timber  required,  as  a  single  row  of  "pnips,"  parallel  with  each  pillar,  ia  safEcicnt. 
In  either  cose  the  air  is  generally  carried  up  one  broiiBt  and  down  the  other,  or  along 
the  face  of  the  breasts,  gfiing  up  the  inside  one  and  down  the  outside  one;  but  most  nf 
the  anthracite  collieries  worked  on  this  plan  are  small  red-ash  seams  aliove  walei^letcl, 
and  the  air  in  auch  cases  generally  escapes  through  an  "air-hole"  ascending  to  the 
aurfac^  from  one  of  the  breasts.  In  large  collieries  heluw  waterlevel.  impruvpmenu 
required  wUiuh  will  be  illustrated  furtlier  on.    Many  of  our  collieries,  however,  are 
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« 

rkad  on  this  principle,  and  they  are,  oonseqiientlj,  oflen  troubled  with  "  bud 
d  inttrmpted  bj  falling  rock  or  "orushee"  in  the  abandoned  portions  of  the 
UNWgh  which  the  air  is  neoessarilj  carried. 

PLAN  N0.& 

mode  has  several  modifications,  and  may  be  considered  the  best  in  use  in  the 
tte  mines.  The  illustration  conveys  but  an  imperfect  impression  of  this  style, 
J  gives  one  illustration  of  it.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  air  passes  up  one 
id  down  the  other  in  the  same  breast  This  is  not  the  best  or  the  general  plan. 
re  frequently  carried  up  one  breast  and  down  the  other  by  "cross-heading"  the 
ling  pillars.  But  perhaps  it  is  as  usually  carried  up  the  inside  breast  and  along 
oee"  of  the  breasts  through  occasional  cross- headings,  and  down  the  outside 

The  second  plan  is  better  than  the  first;  but  between  the  second  and  the  third 
.  not  much  difierence.  When  the  shutes  are  long,  foul  air  is  apt  to  gather  in 
oless  a  current  is  kept  in  circulation  through  them ;  and  in  this  respect  the 
mode  is  Referable  to  the  third ;  but  both  are  defective,  from  the  fact  that  the 
mpurities  of  the  mine  are  swept  along  with  the  current  through  all  the  breasts, 

gathering  gases  and  foul  air  must  accumulate  and  become  obnoxious  in  the 
breasts.  This  is  the  great  evil  in  all  our  modes  of  ventilation.  The  air  is 
in  an  unbroken  current  through  the  entire  mine,  sometimes  traversing  many 
'  niiHX)ur8es,  and  carrying  the  foul  air  and  gases  from  one  breast  to  the  other, 
a  inside  miner  to  the  next  outside,  to  the  end.  It  not  only  makes  the  current 
at  it  can  furnish  only  impure  air  to  a  large  portion  of  the  mine, 
ave  given  a  part  of  the  excavated  portion  of  the  mine,  or  goaf  (gob),  in  plan  5, 
iting  portions  of  the  pillars  *'  lost ;"  but  this  is  a  favorable  exposition.  We  have 
t  that  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  coal  in  our  largo  beds  is  **  lost"  by  this  plan 
og;  and  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise,  since  the  immense  pillars,  except 
per  portion,  must  stand  until  the  entire  mine  is  worked  to  the  boundary'  before 
I  be  "  robbed,"  or  **  worked  back ;"  and  when  this  comes  to  bo  done,  the  immense 
if  the  superincumbent  strata  brings  on  a  *'  crush,"  which  ruins  most  of  the  cual 
raits  the  remainder  from  being  obtained,  so  that  none  or  but  little  of  the  nume- 
d  massive  pillars  left  by  our  present  system  of  mining  can  be  obtained.  In 
ipeots, — in  ventilation,  as  well  as  the  economy  of  coal, — the  mode  of  mining 
J  in  use  in  the  anthracite  regions  is  not  only  seriously  defective,  but  wasteful, 
utt  and  ruinous. 

i  are  exceptions  to  this  sweeping  charge;  but  they  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
)  rarely  met  with  a  weli-vontilated  and  economically  mined  colliery  in  this 
, — much  to  our  surprise ;  since  the  best  of  English  talent  is  employed  in  the 
ite  regions,  and  we  cannot  accept  the  maxim  that  the  English  modes  do  not 
I  our  formations.  We  hope  to  prove  conclusively  that  wo  are  not  only  following 
t  wasteful,  imperfect,  and  costly  methods,  but  that  the  improved  and  long-tried 

plans  of  ventilation  and  mining  can  be  successfully  modified  and  applied  with 
Nmomy  to  our  anthracite  mines ;  while  for  the  bituminous  regions  they  are  just 
IS  required. 

PLAN  NO.  6. 

is  a  modification  of  No.  2,  to  conform  to  the  greater  angle  of  dip,  which  increases 
to  30^.  It  is  the  same  in  principle  as  No.  3,  and  is  much  in  use  where  the 
if  dip  are  within  the  degrees  specified.  This  and  the  preceding  modes — plans 
nd  5— are  in  general  use  in  the  anthracite  regions,  but  are  both  open  to  the 
{•etioni  in  regard  to  ventilation  and  the  waste  of  ooal ;  and  no  order  or  system 


can  be  Buccessfullj  pursued  that  le  not  liable  (o  sudden  derSiOgement  from  tlie  Ireqnent 
changes  of  dip.  The  ventilation  in  plan  Sa.  6  ie  BUi>ceptibIe  of  a  change  from  tlie  mode 
given,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  in  works  of  small  extent;  but  when  more  estenaive 
the  air  is  taken  donn  one  chamber  and  up  the  other. 

The  cars  are  taken  into  the  breasts  or  chambers  in  all  such  cases;  they  follow  the 
miner  and  receive  the  coal  from  his  hand,  taking  it  direct  to  the  surface.     Where  lh«     . 
dip  is  considerable,  the  railroad  (tram-waj)  is  carried  on  the  lower  side  of  the  breast   ■ 
or  chamber,  against,  and  parallel  with,  the  pillar.     If  carried  through  the  middle  of    I 
the  chamber,  when  the  dip  is  considerable  it  would  occasion  much  labor  in  bundling   I 
tlie  coal  up  from  the  "dip  side,''  and  would  also  prevent  the  drainage  of  the  wat«   I 
frum  the  loner  side  of  the  chamber;  but  when  the  road  is  carried  on  the  "dip  aide"   ■ 
it  forms  an  escape  for  the  water,  and  enables  the  miner  to  ilide  his  coal  down  Uil    1 
incline  of  the  scam  from  the  upper  pc>rticna  of  the  chamber  to  the  vicinitj  of  the  ear. 
and  thus  eaves  handling.     These  breasts  or  chambers  are  carried  from  IG  to  30  feet 
wide,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  top  and  the  size  and  character  of  the  seam. 

PLAN   NO.  7.  *  -= 

This  is  a  simple  modification  of  No.  1 :  they  are  both  worked  on  the  same  principle,  , 

In  this  case  the  roads  are  carried  through  the  middle  of  the  chambers   iosieud  of  .  ^ 

tiio  sides,  and  the  air  passed  up  one  breast  and  down  the  other ;  though  it  is  perhaps  ti  , 

frequently  carried  along  tbejitea,  by  going  up  the  Inside  breast  and  down  tlie  ouUlds  ^ 

These  chambers,  like  those  of  No.  1,  arc  taken  off  at  right  angles  from  the  gangwiy  ^ 
or  main  avenue,  and  can  be  successfully  used  only  when  the  dip  is  aliout  6°  oriuv, 
— which  is  not  of  fretjuent  occurrence  in  the  anthracite  regions,  except  in  the  Scranlon   _^ 
district  of  the  Northern  coal-field.  ^ 

Plans  Nog.  I,  2,  and  3  arc  much  the  same,  and  in  use  where  the  dip  of  the  f  canM  'i    ^ 
at  a  low  angle.    The  modifications  of  these  plans  in  the  style  of  ventilation  are  m   ^ 
represented.     The   air   is   passed   from /ace  lo /are  through  the  pillars   and  u 
breast  and  down  the  other,  or  up  the  inside  brenst  and  down  the  outside  oue.— ! 
always  carried  In  on  unbroken  current  through  the  entire  mine,  or  that  portion 
lying  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  shaft  or  slope. 

Plans  Nos.  3  and  6  are  similar  to  each  other,  and  diSer  only  In  the  mode  of  leaiinK  ^ 
the  main  avenue.  These  plans  are  used  generally  when  the  dip  of  the  seams  Is  ov*r 
5°  or  under  25°.  They  are  the  most  defective  modes  in  operation,  and  are  more  lisU' 
to  interruption  and  confusion  than  the  other  plans  given;  while  the  difficuliiei  of 
ventilation  and  the  waste  of  coal  arc  equally  defective ;  but  in  regard  lo  the  cost  of 
mining  and  sending  coal  to  the  surface,  this  mode  is  perhaps  as  economical  as  mt 
other,  and  much  more  so  than  the  brmmC  and  ebuto  method,  unless  the  piteh  it  e"*' 
enough  lo  admit  of  the  coal  running  into  the  oars  without  rehandling.  Nus.  I,  2.  ioi 
7  are  similar  in  this  respect  to  Nog.  3  and  G ;  the  former  are  the  most  simple,  and  lets 
liable  lo  derangement,  but  can  bo  adopted  only  In  horiiontal  beds,  or  where  the  dip  i*  _ 
lees  than  5".  Plana  Nns,  4  and  5  are  likewise  similar  to  each  other,  and  are  simpls  ^ 
modifications  of  the  same  general  plan. 

It  thus  results  that  there  are  two  general  systems  in  use  in  the  anthracite  regions,—    " 
one  practised  In  all  seams  where  the  dip  ie  less  than  25°  or  30°,  and  the  other  where  ihie 
dips  are  above  30°. 

In  the  first,  the  oars  are  talten  into  the  'breasts  or  chambers,  and  follow  the  miner*  lo  ^ 
receive  the  coal  direct  from  their  hands :  in  the  second,  "  shutes"  are  used,  down  which  ** 
the  coal  slides  on  the  Inclining  bottom  slate  of  the  seams,  or  on  sheet  iron  or  plank  laid  * 
for  the  purpose,  when  the  dip  is  not  steep  enough  for  the  coal  to  allde  readily  on  the    <^ 
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Ae.  These  slwites  either  lead  direct  into  the  cars,  which  stand  on  the  main 
1  the  gangway,  or  the  coal  is  rehandled  and  thrown  by  hand  into  the  cars, 
seam  is  Urge  and  the  pitch  steep  enough  to  carry  the  coal  down  by  gravity, 
•thod  is  used ;  but  when  the  seam  is  small  and  the  angle  of  dip  low,  the 
i  more  expensive  method  is  used. 

tem  of  ventilation  is  much  the  same  in  general  principle,  whatever  plan  of 
>  used, — subject,  however,  to  the  modifications  specified.  The  general  and 
principle!  of  the  system,  and  its  most  objectionable  feature,  b  the  circulation 
in  a  continuous  column  or  channel  throughout  the  mine,  sweeping  the  impuri- 
9  works  before  it,  and  carrying  the  foul  air  and  accumulating  gases  from 
liner  and  from  breast  tb  breast,  until  they  beoome-obnoxioos  and  dangerous, 
ctensive  mine  conducted  on  this  principle,  there  can  be  no  perfeot  ventilatioo. 
liat  a  strong  current  of  air  can  be  moved  throngh  the  mine  when  the  air- 
e  systematically  arranged  and  kept  in  order  by  mechanical  means;  and  the 
4a  gases  may  be  diluted  beyond  the  explosive  point ;  but  the  powdernnnoke 
lent  blasting,  the  smoke  and  carbonic  oxide  from  hundreds  of  lamps,  the 

•  of  tb^  workmen,  and  the  accumulating  foulness  resulting  from  these  and 
es,  must  pass  from  man  to  man,  and  render  more  and  more  deleterious  the 

*  tfaey  breathe. 

lile  this  serious  difficulty  exists  in  the  besi-ventilated  oollieries  under  our 
fitem,  those  which  are  not  well  ventilated-— and  they  are  by  fiur  the  most 
-naffer  from  still  more  serious  and  additional  difficulties  from  the  lack  of 
lad  as  it  is,  and  from  the  constant  presence  of  explosive  gasee.  Thousands  of 
I  are  obliged  to  work  in  an  atmosphere  as  explosive  as  powder,  and  which  the 
tfblness  or  accident  might  ignite  with  sudden  destruction  to  life  and  ruin  to 

These  difficulties  and  dangers  will  always  exist  as  long  as  we  persist  in  fol- 
obsolete  and  wasteful  system* 

introduce  Uie  most  improved  method  that  has  been,  or  which  can  be,  adopted 
inciple,  before  we  discuss  the  improvements  required  by  the  present  wants 
hracite  miners. 

"  RUN,"  WITH  FAN  VENTILATION. 

Ian  presented  on  next  page,  wo  have  given  that  which  is  known  as  the  "run,*' 
confine  our  description  of  the  plan  to  this  mode,  since  it  is  susceptible  of 
.ification.  The  **  run"  can  be  used  to  advantage  only  when  the  seams  are 
rely  large,  the  dip  40^  or  over,  and  the  top  slate  or  rock  firm  and  solid:  when 
kvorable  conditions  exist,  it  is  the  cheapest  mode  known  of  mining  coal. 
re  two  or  three  methods  in  use.  The  one  represented  has  "travelling-ways"  or 
up  each  side  of  the  breast,  which  is  30  feet  wide.  These  are  kept  open  for 
;e  of  the  miners  and  the  passage  of  the  air.  They  are  secured  by  leaning 
ainst  the  pillars,  or  by  propping  up  the  top  coals  and  making  a  passage  in  the 
lion  of  the  scam. 

1  is  blasted  with  powder  from  the  Jace  of  the  breast,^-often  in  immense 
en  the  seam  is  large,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mammoth, — and  falls  into  the 
e  breast  below,  where  it  is  broken  into  convenient  sises,  and  is  then  ready 
aders,"  who  draw  it  as  required  into  the  cars,  which  stand  on  the  railroad  in 
langway. 

.  when  broken  occupies  double  the  space  it  does  in  the  solid:  therefore,  as  the 
presses  with  his  work,  over  one-half  the  coal  must  be  drawn  from  the  breast 
give  him  room  to  work ;  the  remainder  is  left  in  the  breast,  to  fill  up  the 
ulf  which  otherwise  would  exist  below  him. 
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This  method,  knonn  as  tlie  "run."  is  the  cheapest  and  tiimpleKt  Imown:  tint,  w4 
before  Haid,  it  cnn  be  uaod  only  under  cprtnin  oonJUiiiiiB.  If  tbe  dip  is  uut  sleep 
tiDuugb,  it  will  7Uit  run  ,■  ur  if  the  ruut^ — top  slatts — ie  ruttcu  nod  weak,  it  will  fall  amung 
the  cual  and  ruin  its  luui'keluble  iju^LlJtiKH.  tluder  suuh  circmuBtaneeH,  the  mode  uf 
uiiniDg  adopted  is  similar  tu  tliat  deturibeil  in  plan  5,  of  which,  in  fact,  this  ia  nearly  a 
I'opy.  The  coal  is  then  thruwn  into  the  shuljis,  whioh,  vfhen  not  used  for  (he  purpose 
I'f  aliding  donn  the  cial,  are  called  trae oiling- ways.  The  Bpaca  between  the  Bhate*, 
whiuh  is  filled  with  coal  when  worked  b.h  runs,  is  in  this  plan  opcu  and  daugeroaa. 


or  partially  filled  with  vxute  coal,  falling  elates, 
JIn  both  modes  the  air-rourses  or  passage-ways 
the  pillars,  and  headings  driTen  oncnBtonBlIy,  a 
In  the  plan  preflented,  the  nir  circulates  u| 
"ther.     It  would  perhaps  be  equally  available 


and  bulwarks,  or  "halleries"  of  timber, 
ire  often  carried  through  the  middle  of 
I  required,  Irnin  one  breast  tn  Iha  otW. 
one  side  of  the  breast  and  down  iht 
it  up  one  breast  and  down  tfa« 


3  carry  it  along  the  faeet  frona  one  to  the  other.  In  this  last  laode,  the  air 
ajtcenda  tbe  inside  breast,  passes  through  "headings"  in  Ihe  pillars  to  tlie  suoceedlag 
outside  breasts,  and  descends  the  lost  outside  one  to  the  return  air-couraey^ 

Tha  inlet  air-courso  e.  below  the  gangway  d.  may  bo  dispensed  with,  and  the  ur 
taken  through  the  gangway  d  to  a  point  near  its  faa:.  and  then  passed  up  the  Insid* 
Bhule,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  to  the  inside  breast  i.  It  may  then  circulate  upkod 
down  the  breasts  aitemnt«ly,  or  traverse  the  face  of  each  breast,  and  descend  the  out- 
siJe  one  to  the  return  air-uourse/.  This  is  ventilated  by  a  fan,  e,  near  the  t^p  of  tho 
upcast  slope  e,  and  may  be  supplied  with  more  air  than  is  required  for  ventilnlior; 
therefore  there  is  a  snrpluB,  and  Ihe  shutes  may  be  ventilated  by  "  escBpes"  when  de- 
sired, provided  the  mode  of  "sweeping"  the  face  of  tbe  works  is  adopted.  This  plan  ii 
perhaps  the  beat  iu  use,  since  the  distance  Id  bo  traversed  is  less  than  in  other  easoii 
but  it  is  atill  liable  to  some  of  the  serious  objections  advanced  against  nearly  similar 
modes  in  considering  the  plane  presented  on  page  410,  while  the  objeotioQB  lo  the  waals 
of  coal  in  pillars  remain  unchanged. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  modes  of  mining  and  ventilation  generally  in  use 
in  the  anthracite  coal-fields,  and  to  a  p-eat  extent,  also,  in  most  of  onr  bituminous  fieldt, 
i  present  a  modification  of  the  English  systems,  as  adaptable  to  the 
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peenlikr  ftnthraeite  fbnnatioiia:  and  if  we  laccMd  in  presenting  them  clearlj  ond  eom- 
pr^enaiTelj,  we  have  uu  duubt  uf  a  favurable  reHult,  linoa  the  improvoment  muat  be 
^parent  to  the  mind  uf  evcr^  practical  miner. 

BOUNDABT   SYSTEM   OF   MISIKQ   AND   VENTILATION. 

All  will  admit  that  the  b«et  mode  of  mining  coal,  and  the  moat  economical  eTentniUy , 
u  to  extend  the  workiogii,  main  aTenuen,  and  air-coursci,  to  the  extent  of  the  "run," 
or  boundary  of  the  mine,  and  then  wurk  out  ntl  the  cual  in  returning,  bj  the  "long 
nil,"  "breast  and  pillar,"  or  "chamber  and  par"  modes  of  mining. 

neexpetiee  and  time  necessary  to  rarr^  into  effel^t  this  mode  arc  its  great  and 
Hriooi  objections,  and,  in  this  countrj,  may  be  considered  effectual  bars  against  iti 
■dopdoB.  It  is  in  use  in  some  of  the  English  collieries,  in  Lancashire :  but  in  tbe 
(Kat  Nevcaatle  coail-6e]d — ^the  oldest  and  be et-dov eloped  in  Qreitt  Britain — it  is  but 
ma^,  if  ever,  in  use,  parttj  owinj;  l^i  (ho  same  ulijcctiuns,  but  mainly  bei^auee  tha 
'  '  '  ;tb«re  generally  in  use  preacnla  all  the  benefits  of  the  boundary  system,  aa 
HanchcHler  and  elsewhere,  and  nrme  of  its  objections;  and  a  muiiilication 
to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  our  fermatinns  in  the  anthracite  regions  it« 
But  we  would  here  remark  that  the  two  plans  presented  embrace  ererj 
'of  dip.  and  may  be  adopted  iu  horiionlal  aa  well  as  pitching  seams;  or  the 
"wnlingB"  of  any  mine  can  be  changed  to  this  plan  with  benefit  to  Tentilation  and 
Mnuun;  in  mining. 
fbe  fia.a  proscntod  in  figure  142  is  designed  fur  pitching  seams, — say  over  30°, — bot 
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■ay  be  oaed  for  all  seams  which  are  steep  enough  for  the  cool  to  ran  down  tho  inclina 
of  the  bottom  slates  without  rohandling.  All  scams  which  do  not  admit  of  this  should 
be  worked  hj  the  plan  represented  in  figure  H4.  This  plan  ii  equally  applicable  to 
ibafk,  slope,  tunnel,  or  drift,  above  or  below  water-level :  in  fact,  these  eonaideratiens  do 
not  alTect  in  any  decree  the  mode  proposed.  We  here  present  the  slope  method,  aa  that 
ii  generally  more  applicable  to  steep-dipping  seams  than  to  those  of  low  angles. 

The  plan  represents  the  second  "lift."  showing  the  upper  lift  "worked  out."  In  this 
dwign  we  present  only  enough  uf  the  mine— ray  1000  yards  on  one  side  of  the  slope — 
to  ecfiT«j  an  impreiaioii  of  the  plan  proposed. 


MISISQ    ECOSOMT. 

The  slope  and  duwncaat  air-courso  are  represented  bj  c,  and  the  upcast  alr-CDune  and 
purop-waj  by  d.  The  gungwaj  and  inlet  uir-courae  is  a,  and  the  return  air-course  is  b. 
The  brcaBlB  are  marked  e,  and  the  coursoa  of  the  air  denoted  by  arrows.  The  brca»t» 
communioato  with  the  gangway  by  meaas  of  ghuCea,  which  may  be  one  or  two  to  etch 
breast.  To  this  point  there  is  no  change  from  the  ordinary  methods  noic  in  use,  which 
are  as  simple  and  efTectire  aH  can  be  desired.  But,  in  order  tv  perfect  the  Tenlitation 
and  secure  the  pillars  from  waste,  wo  have  laid  out  the  mine  in  bol-nuabies,  which  may 
b<>  in  Bmnll  or  large  proportions,  as  the  extent  of  the  mine  or  character  of  the  eeua 
uiny  suggest.  We  propose  to  make  each  Ixiuadary  500  yards  in  length,  by  the  full 
lireodth  of  the  lift,— say  from  200  to  :i 00  feet,  or  more  if  found  convenient,  Th« 
lioundary  pillars  must  be  larger  than  ordioary,  and  of  Bufficient  strength  t»  resist  any 
pressure  that  might  result  from  the  eiuavation  of  the  coal  within  the  entire  are*,  or 
in.OOO  square  yards  of  the  boundary. 

Nos.  I  and  2  represent  two  workcd-out  boundaries  on  the  upper  level;  No.  3,  one  i 
the  boundaries  of  the  lower  level.  The  princ;ipni  object  in  laying  out  the  mine  in 
boundaries  is  twofold;  first,  to  secure  all  the  coal  that  is  possible  under  any  eircoi 
■lance  or  by  whatever  method  may  be  adopted,  and  to  obtain  it  without  injury  to  It 
permanent  working  of  the  mine,  and  without  waiting  for  the  usual  "rubbing"  of  tl 


sepBl'utc  culumns  and  course  it  through  e 

without  carrying  it  through  olher  portioni 

e   accompliehed  by  thie  simple  method  withODl 

the  length  of  time  required  in  opening  out 


pillars.     Second,  to  divide  the  a 
boundary  and  into  the  rel 
the  mine.     These  two  great  obji 
increasing  the  coat  of  original  iav 
m  colliery. 

It  will  be  observed  that  No.  4  may  bo  under  way  at  the  same  time  with  No.  3;  « 

No.  3  may  be  exhausted  without  leaving  a  pillar,  and  yet  no  injury  result  to  No.  4.     In 

fact,  the  extraction  of  coal  from  a  boundary  of  auuh  considerable  extent  relieves  tb* 

weight  or  pressure  from  the  surrounding  coal  by  bringing  down  the  superincDmbeM 

strata  over  its  immediate  area,  and  thus  letting  down  a  certain  amonnt  of  preEsure.  which 

would  otherwise  hear  on  the  whole  of  the  mine.     In  principle  and  effect  it  is  the  sajn* 

me  that  fbllowed  and  leoommended  by  the  be^t  mining  engineers;   that  is,  the  opening 

of  the  mine  to  its  limits  or  main  boundaries  and  extracting  the  coal  ia  withdrawing  or 

"working  back."     The  only  difference  is  that  we  lay  out  an  extensive  mine  in  sereral 

boundaries  instead  of  one  boundary,  and  effect  the  same  ends  with  less  time  and  expense. 

In  a  dirtance  of  one  mile. — which  is  an  ordinary  run  on  each  side  of  the  slope  in  our 

large  collieries, — four  boundaries  may  be  laid  off,  and  the  first  entirely  worked  out 

before  the  last  is  startod,  including  the  pillars  of  tho  upper  level,  which  can  be  of  do 

value   whatever   after   the   excavation   of   the   coat 

Fi      1 1  below  them,  eicept  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  op 

tho  water,  which  may  be  effectually  done,  at  rmall 

expense,  by  the  mode  represented  in  fignre  143. 

Thia  is  an  adit  or  dram  cut  partially  in  the  boiton 
slate  in  the  gangway  cif  the  upper  level,  and  tccurelv 
timbered  or  arched  before  the  withdrawal  of  the 
upper-level  pillars.  This  drain,  being  small — about 
3X4  feet — and  mode  secure  with  the  refuM 
timber  of  the  upper-level  gangway,  will  resist  all 
preaauro  that  will  be  brought  upon  it  on  the  eitrao- 
tion  of  the  pillars,  siiwe  the  weight  will  be  evenly  distributed  on  the  failing  of  the 
roof  and  the  entire  subsidence  of  the  boundary.  But,  even  if  this  plan  was  not  adopted, 
it  would  be  economy  to  pump  the  water  of  the  upper  level  from  the  lower  one.  rather 
than  leave  so  much  available  and  valuable  coal  tn  wosle. 

The  plan  of  ventilation  suggested  in  the  plan  here  proposed  is  simple  and  effective. 
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Saeh  bonndary  is  complete  in  itself,  and  supplied  with  a  column  of  pure  air  from  the 
main  gangway  or  inlet  air-course;  these  currents  sweep  the  face  of  each  breast, 
ptwing  in  the  nearest  and  most  direct  way  to  the  return  air-course,  and  thus  reaching 
the  apcaet  shaft,  or  slope,  without  mixing  their  impurities  with  any  other  portion  of 
the  mine.  The  number  of  boundaries  at  work  at  the  same  time  would  not  affect  this 
trrangement:  each  one  receives  its  column  of  fresh  air,  and  empties  its  impurities 
uito  the  retam  ur^sourse,  which  does  not  pass  into  any  part  of  the  working  portions 
of  the  mine. 

In  this  respect,  the  plan  may  be  illustrated  by  the  drainage  of  a  city.  Each  street 
aod  house  has  its  respective  channels  communicating  with  the  main  ones,  and  the 
sewerage  from  each  house  posses  away  witliout  injury  to  its  neighbor.  But  in  the 
■jstems  of  ventilation  hitherto  in  use  in  our  anthracite  mines,  the  impurities  of  one 
chamber  pass  into  the  next  throughout  the  entire  mine;  and  no  matter  how  thorough 
the  rentilatiun  may  be,  it  is  more  or  less  defective  inVhis  respect. 

Bat  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  plan  here  proposed  are  numerous,  and  none  is  of 
less  importance  than  the  one  mentioned. 

'Fust. — The  mode  of  dividing  or  splitting  the  air  relieres  the  tension  of  the  column, 
lad  the  power  required  to  prupel  it.  Inntead  of  dragging  the  entire  column  through  all 
the  intricacies  of  the  mine,  a  portion  of  the  weight  and  friction  is  relieved  at  each 
bonndaiy.  We  think  this  so  manifest  that  further  proof  will  not  be  needed.  It  is 
fooad  to  work  00  well  in  the  English  mines  that  '*  splitting  the  air"  is  now  a  permanent 
part  of  their  system. 

SbooHD.— The  danger  from  gases  and  the  resulting  explosions  is  rendered  far  less 
Ssminent,  and  accidents  are  confined  to  their  own  locality ;  the  operations  of  the  mine 
an  DOfc  materially  affected,  nor  the  lives  of  all  the  workmen  endangered,  as  by  the  old 
■jstsm,  with  the  "afler-damp.'^ 

TniD. — The  air  traverses  comparatively  short  distances,  "sweeping"  each  face  with 
its  fresh  carrents,  and  depositing  its  impurities  in  the  common  return  air-course,  without 
cviying  its  obnoxious  vapors  into  other  working  portions  of  the  mine. 

The  realisation  of  these  desirable  improvements  in  our  ventilation  would  not  only 
seears  the  results  specified,  but  the  benefits  to  follow  are  of  more  consequence,  in  the 
•ecnrity  to  life  and  health  and  the  saving  to  capital  and  property. 

Bat  the  improvements  are  nut  confined  to  the  ventilation :  the  mode  and  plans  pro- 
posed insure  economy  in  the  mining  of  coal,  nut  only  in  the  cost  of  digging  it,  but  in 
the  great  items  of  dead  loss  by  waste  in  pillars,  &c, 

FiasT. — It  enables  the  minor  to  develop  his  mine  by  the  earliest  and  best  method 
known,  and,  consequently,  to  realize  profit  from  investments  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
eonsistent  with  permanence  and  order. 

SicoxD. — It  secures  lalxjr  ut  less  cost,  and  an  increase  of  work  from  a  given  number 
of  hands,  from  the  fact  that  pure  air  is  supplied  in  abundance,  and  that  there  is  less 
danger  to  life  from  explosion  and  foul  air. 

Third. — The  amount  of  coal  obtained  from  a  given  area  is  increased  by  nearly  one- 
third,  without  additional  expenses  in  *Mead  work,"  or  original  expenditure,  or  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  drainage  and  superintendence  of  a  colliery;  thus  benefiting  the 
landed  proprietors  largely,  and  the  operators  or  miners  perhaps  not  less. 

We  think  the  preceding  explanation,  with  the  aid  of  the  engraving  or  plan,  will 
enable  most  of  our  practical  readers  to  comprehend  the  plans  pniposed,  and  the  im- 
provements therein  presented.  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  inexperienced  to  follow 
OS  intelligently,  since  no  subject  is  more  abstruse  and  intricate  than  that  of  mine-venti- 
lation and  economic  mining.  We  have  mot  people  who  had  not  the  first  idea  of  scientific 
mining,  who  assumed  it  to  be  a  simple  matter,  and,  as  recently  stated  in  a  prominent 
"goido-booky"  "only  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground;"  but  those  who  know  most  about  it. 


MININO  BCOWOICY. 


|id  have  had  most  cxpcnenoe  n 


ca  and  cxploMve  gMen,  know  it  ti: 
and  one  uf  the  loaat  undurslood. 


BOUNDARY  SYSTEM  IN  FLAT  SEAMS. 


^ 


present  the  bnundarj  sjEtem  as  applied  to  flat  scams  anil  tfaiwe 
up  to  ihs  point  at  which  conl  will  slide  bj  gravitj  duwn  the  iDclioe 


Id  this  plan  ne 
under  30°  of  dip,  or 
of  tho  botWm  xlato. 

Ab  the  former  is  designed  for  pitching  aeama  where  the  coal  is  run  in  shules  into  tie 
cars  in  the  gangway,  this  is  designed  for  senms  where  the  cart  must  follow  the  miner, 
or  where  the  seams  of  coal  are  not  steep  enough  to  admit  of  the  use  of  shules. 

The  plan  here  presented  displays  tlie  shaft  instead  of  the  slope  mode,  since  moit 


former  mode. 
is  a,  and  the  return  a 
main  one,  and  betwet 
e  the  chambers  d,  d,  ai 
the  main  gangway. 


horisontal  aeatos  exist  in  comparatively  sballow  basins,  and  can  l>e  reached  bj  shaf 
with  economy,  and  drained  and  worked  with  more  availability  by  the  latter  than  tht 
in  gangway,  ur  inlet  nir-courpe,  leading  frpm  the  downcast  shaft, 
^course  is  £;  c  ia  the  branch  gnngway.  at  right  angles  with  tht 
I  (he  boundaries,  or  in  tlie  boundary  or  "barrier"  pillar.     Fioni 
,  are  turned  at  right  angles  to  the  branch  gangway,  and  parallel  with 

The  chambers  are  worked  onward  to  meet  those  advancing  from  the  opposite  side  iif 
the  boundary,  and,  when  together,  the  "  withdrawing"  process  is  comniencjjd,  and  all  lh( 
available  coal  extracted,  leaving  the  boundary  "worked  out,"  and  (he  euperiocumbeal 
strata  on  the  floor  of  the  seam. 

We  have  only  given  a  view  of  the  first  ends  of  two  boundaries, — the  first  likely  to  ht 
opened  in  a  mine  after  sinking  the  shaft  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  mine  can  be  openH 
and  put  in  active  and  prinluctive  condition  by  this  method  sooner  than  by  any  other 
and  that  a  large  force  of  miners  can  bo  put  at  work  in  a  aHorler  time  than  by  any  i.f 
the  old  methods. 

When  the  seams  are  boriiontal.  tha  cars  can  be  moved  to  all  parte  of  the  mine  b] 
horses ;  but  when  the  dip  is  over  10°,  gravity  inclines  miiBt  be  used  in  the  liranch  patif- 
ways,  with  a  drum  and  endless  chain,  ur  some  other  mechanical  arrangement  to  lakl 
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Ihe  tut  Qp  tbe  incline.  There  are  sereral  pUns  in  nM  for  thii  purpoae,  ill  of  whieh 
•n  ftpplicftble,  ftod  work  rapidly  and  eflbctifelj. 

By  tbi*  mode,  a  seun  of  almost  anj  dip  can  be  rained  under  40'',  and  erea  aboT«  that, 
if  desirable;  but  when  the  dip  is  eteep  enough  the  former  mode  is  the  most  efiectire. 
Vbm  the  Mam  ie  nearlj  flat,  it  may  be  bent  to  cany  the  railroad  in  the  middle  of  the 
thunb«r ;  bnt  when  the  dip  is  conaiderable,  it  ia  beat  on  the  dip  aide,  against  the  pillar, 
ud  parallel  with  it,  on  account  of  the  drainage  of  water  and  the  handling  of  Uio  coal. 
1W  in«qndities  of  the  dip  do  not  affeot  this  mode  of  mining,  and  oanfuition  and  dis- 
rader  are  almost  imposeible- 

The  aaam  may  change  from  the  boriiontal  to  an  inclination  of  30°  in  a  short  distance, 
vidioat  materially  affecting  the  order  and  plana  of  tha  respecliTe  boundary  workings, 
itnc«  e«oh  is  distinct  and  separate  from  the  other.  The  boundaries  may  bo  small  or 
lirge,  aa  existing  circumslancea  may  dictate ;  but  wo  would  recommend  500  yorda  as 
tbout  Om  proper  length,  parallel  with  the  main  gangway.  The  breadth  may  be  equal 
the  length  along  the  main  avcnuo.  but  it  should  nut  be  much,  if  any. 
If  the  extent  of  the  property  in  the  same  bu&in  is  extremely  wide,  then 
between  the  boundaries  should  bo  large  and  strong,  and  Fereral  boundaries 
,g  the  branch  gangways,  andof  conrae  the  barrier  pillars  left  until  the  most 
ide  bounilsTy  is  exhausted,  and  the  withdrawal  commenced  at  the  "  far  end." 
Ilifi'%aii1d  not  oFlen  happen  in  the  anthracite  region  ;  but  in  the  bituminous,  where 
iIm  11  ■Mill  are  nearly  horisontal,  it  might  bo  frequent  and  difficult  to  determine  in 
■UA  direction  the  mwn  arenuea  ahould  with  most  propriety  ba  carried.  But  in  any 
MdOf  tiie  kind  the  mode  proposed  is  the  only  one  aToilablc  under  all  circumstances, 
11^  iflucli  may  bfl  carried  to  any  extent  without  difficulty  or  derangement.  The  coal 
B^'ba  e'lIracteJ  entirely,  or  with  but  little  loaa,  in  large  boundaries,  and  the  super- 
iM— bant  strata  let  gently  down  without  danger  to  the  remainder  of  the  mine. 

Ht  TBDtilatiun  by  thia  mode  is  simple,  and  each  end  of  every  boundary  is  coursed 
^tWpar&te  and  distinot  current  of  fresh  air,  which  sweeps  the  faces  of  the  brcasta 
nd  tkkea  the  tieuest  and  most  direct  way  to  tho  return  air-courge.  The  obnoxious 
f/mta  wn  not  carried  into  other  portions  of  tho  mine.  If  explosive  gases  occur,  they 
us  swept  away  at  once  and  hurried  off  before  they  can  become  dangerous;  nor  ar« 
thsy  flHrried,  as  in  the  old  system,  from  lamp  to  lamp  and  breaat  to  breast  through  the 
lotira  mins  before  they  find  an  exit,  but  enter  tho  return  aircourse  from  each  Bet  of 
brtasti.     This  not  only  insures  life,  but  health  and  general  safety. 

Two  ahafta  are  better  than  one  to  secure  perfect  ventilation  in  deep  mines ;  but  if  one 
ii  earafully  divided,  eo  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  passing;  through  the  casing,  a  large 
•iaglB  ifaafl  will  answer  t}io  purpose.  The  engraving  with  which  we  illustrate  this 
node  of  mining  and  ventilation  displays  a  large  divided  shaft.  The  air  passes  down 
the  dip  side  and  enters  the  main  gangway  a,  along  which  it  paasee  to  tho  branch  or 
"barrier"  gangway  e,  which  part  of  the  air  enters,  this  being  the  first  split.  The  cur- 
nnt  ooatinues  up  tho  branch  gangway  to  the  upper  breast.  Here  it  again  aplita.  and 
turns  into  the  right  and  left  hand  boundaries,  as  indicated  by  tho  arrowa.  It  sweeps 
down  the  faoe  of  the  breasts  or  chambers  in  each  boundary,  and  enters  the  return  air- 
coarse  below  the  lower  breast. 

The  mine  may  lie  divided  inbi  any  number  of  boundaries  desired,  either  small  or 
Euge,  to  init  the  character  of  the  dips  and  undulations  of  the  seam,  and  this  principle 
of  ventilatioD  and  mining  be  retained. 

The  only  objection  that  could  possibly  be  made  to  this  system  is  th;  nse  of  inclined 
planes;  but  when  we  consider  that  inclines  are  not  required  except  in  a  pitching  seam, 
•ad  that  sucb  a  seam  eanjtol  be  worked  without  inclines,  we  cannot  see  how  that  objeo- 
tion  will  hold.  In  the  old  modes,  every  breast  becomes  an  incline  in  pitching  seams, 
end  when  tho  can  are  taken  after  the  miner  this  difficulty  exiBts.    The  can  may  be 
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drawn  by  hones ;  but  it  is  both  dangeroiu  and  difficult  to  convey  the  can  down  the 
inclines  from  each  breast.  A  single  incline  between  each  boundary  answers  a  much 
better  purpose,  and  can  be  operated  with  much  more  rapidity  and  safety. 

We  hope  these  impruved  systems  have  been  practically  presented,  and  that  the  plans 
will  be  clearly  comprehended,  since  they  require  only  to  be  understood  properly  to  be 
appreciated. 

Nora. — ^In  another  part  of  this  work  we  called  attention  to  the  (kct  that  the  greatest  part  of  our  present  pn>- 
dnction  of  10,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  per  annum  is  obtained  from  a  single  seam,  or  the  Mammoth ;  and  perhaps 
we  may  bo  safo  in  stating  that  9,000,000  tons  per  annum  are  obtained  from  this  source,  or,  including  the  loss  in 
waste  and  pillar,  not  Icvs  than  13,500,000. 

This  seam  is  now  nearly  exhausted  aboTs  water>leTel,  and  It  is  known  to  depredate  below.  Tlie  increase  of 
the  coal-trade  is  about  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  will  double  itself  sTtfy  20  years.  From  this  we  may  easily 
calculate  the  exhaustion  of  our  great  seam  at  available  depths,  and  the  immense  loss  we  may  sustain  by  prss* 
tiaing  our  present  wastoftil  system  of  mining,  since  we  may  safely  estimate  60  per  cent,  as  loss,  of  which  SO  pit 
cent,  may  be  sared  by  tho  mode  abore  presented. 
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CHAPTER   XXIIL 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PRACIICAL   MINING. 

eillad  to  tb»  Aid  of  th«  Miners— The  Engineer  of  Mine* — What  ia  to  be  accomplished — ^The  Petersborf 
-DunminK  the  Rapids  of  Red  RiTer— PracUcal  Mining— **  Pillar  and  Stall"—"  Board  and  Wair— **  Long- 
Wall* — UaedatBlo«barg— Long- Wall  Advancing— Long- Wall  Withdrawing  or  Working  Back— Compariaon  with 
Board  and  Wall — ^The  Advantagea  to  be  derived  from  a  Perfect  System  of  Mining  and  Veutilation — Ventilation  of 
lliM»— Nataial  TentiUtion—Famace-Tentilation— Mechanical  Tentilation— Englinh  Experimenta-^Waterfalla 
and  Staam^eta— Mine  Oaaea  and  Vapors— Light  Carboretted  Hydrogen — ^Heavy  Carboretted  Hydrogen — Napb- 
tha  Prfmlrmin — Mine  Oas  aaa  Tentilator — Vapor  in  Bfines— The  Safety-Lamp— Stephenson — ^Davy — Dr.  CHannej 
•Mining  Goals — Under-Mining— Blasting— AnUxradte  Mines— Bitominons  Mines— Ooal<ciiiting  Machinery. 

ScuKTiPic  mining  and  practical  mining  may  be  said  to  be  almost  synonymous  terms. 
Bat  the  application  of  science  and  the  higher  intelligences  to  the  practical  and  experi- 
mental part  of  mining  has  enabled  the  miner  to  penetrate  two  thousand  feet  into  the 
bowela  of  the  earth  and  dig  up  the  mineral  wealth  hidden  by  Nature  in  those  deep 
neesses.  There  were  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  which  the  simple  miner  could 
tot  overcome  with  his  strength  or  his  experience,  and  which  defied  his  utmost  exer- 
tions until  Watts  brought  his  steam-engine  to  raise  the  coal  and  pump  the  water  from 
the  aocomulating  depths.  But  fresh  difficulties  were  constantly  arising,  which  were 
net  and  overcome  by  Davy»  Stephenson,  Wood,  and  others,  who  brought  science  to 
their  aid. 

The  engineer  of  to-day  finds  no  more  difficult  task  to  encounter  than  the  proper  and 
jadieionB  planning  of  deep  mines.  In  the  intricate  formations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
ntliracite  mines  the  instances  of  failure  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  success. 

Something  more  than  simple  civil  engineering  is  required  of  the  "engineer  of 
mines."  He  must  be  geologist  enough  to  comprehend  the  lithological  structure  of  the 
HMSsur^s  he  would  penetrate,  in  order  to  approximate  the  cost  of  sinking  and  se^  justice 
done  by  and  to  the  workmen.  The  form  and  undulations  of  the  hidden  beds  of  coal 
moat  be  unfolded  on  paper,  and  the  design  of  the  mine-working  should  be  mapped, 
before  the  coal  is  struck  or  even  the  shafl  begun ;  since  it  cannot  be  properly  located 
until  the  undulations  are  approximately  marked  and  the  axis  of  formation  determined. 
To  effect  the  purposes  of  drainage  and  ventilation,  the  depth  and  character  of  the  coal- 
basin  should  be  generally  known.  The  principles  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and 
pnoomatica  are  brought  into  requisition  in  deep  mining;  and  no  one  not  conversant  with 
those  branches  of  science  can  successfully  engineer  and  manage  the  great  collierif^ 
which  the  future  demands  of  the  coal-trade  will  require  in  the  deep  basins  of  the 
inthracite  regions. 

The  want  of  educated  mining  engineers — practically  educated — is  now  seriously  felt, 
though  not  appreciated.  Waste  surrounds  us  on  all  sides.  Our  coal-beds  are  so  magni- 
kent  and  our  coal-fields  so  extensive  that  the  waste  is  not  now  noticed,  though  it 
cannot  fiul  to  be  felt  in  the  future.  If  we  could  see  the  millions  of  dollars  annually 
wasted,  instead  of  the  tons  of  coal  which  are  annually  buried  from  view  and  past 
reeovery,  we  should  then  begin  to  appreciate  the  want  of  skill  and  improvement,  and 
the  value  of  the  engineering  profession. 

Under  scientiiio  mining  we  may  include  the  application  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  all 
the  pnetieal  operations  of  the  mine, — ^the  use  of  the  steam-engine  in  place  of  the 
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n"  who  formerly  carried  the  coal  to  the  surface  oi 
application  of  heat  ur  mechanical  force  to  ventilate  the  ti: 

In  penetrating  the  earth  1000  feet,  and  excavating  cuul-beds  from  under  immenM 
mountains,  whose  weight  we  can  scaroelf  eatimale.  Bumetbing  more  than  mere  force  la 
necessary.  It  is  not  merely  the  qneation  of  obtaining  the  coal,  or  of  keeping  up  the  niouii- 
tain,  but  one  of  profit  and  loss,  that  must  be  considered,  AnimiDPUseoutlay  uf.capituliB 
first  required ;  aud,  in  order  In  return  a  ruosonnble  iuterext  un  the  same,  the  coal  muM  be 
obtained  as  cheaply  as  it  could  be  dug  fmrn  open  quarries,  and  the  operation  must  con- 
tinue for  a.  long  period  Id  order  to  return  the  inve^'tment  with  the  jnlercvt.  Order  iinil 
system  must  be  maintaiaed  through  manj  miles  of  undoi^ground  viflx  and  air-courFer. 
notwithstanding  the  irregularities  of  the  coal-seams  and  the  unforeseen  cbanges  of  dip, 
of  aito,  and  of  eoal.  One  thousand  tons  of  oual  per  day,  or  30,000  cubic  feet  inky  be 
dug  from  beneath  the  superincumbent  mountains,  and  yet  the  hundreds  of  men  must  M 
safe  beneath  the  mighty  mass.  This  vast  quantity  of  cual  must  puss  through  the  mine. 
— sometimes  through  iniles  of  subterrnneaa  passages, — and  be  hauled  to  the  t>urf&ce.  up 
the  long  a<(cent  of  a  thousand  feet,  day  after  day,  wilbout  interinission.  At  tbo  sainc 
time,  nearly  1,000,000  gallDns  of  water  must  be  made  to  jfotr  np  from  this  great  depth 
to  find  its  way  lu  the  sea,  and  over  100,000,000  feet  of  ntmospberic  ur  must  be  made 
to  circulate  through  the  dim  avenues  and  wurkiugs  of  the  extensive  mine.  All  this 
must  be  dune  by  scientifio  and  mechanical  means.  There  must  be  no  bungling  out 
mistakes;  for  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  human  beings,  and  perhaps  the  anving  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  depend  on  the  labors  of  the  engineer.  If  the  coal  is  not  dug 
almost  as  c^heaply  as  the  dirt  or  earth  can  he  moved  from  the  surfoco,  and  in  large  qUKii- 
tities,  the  whole  thing  is  a  failure :  fortune,  lime,  labor,  all  are  speut  in  vaiti.  If  the 
vast  stream  of  water  is  not  kept  Btendily  flowing  up  the  deep  shaft,  the  miuc  and 
all  below  is  flooded ;  and  if  the  air-curreuia  are  suspended  only  for  a  short  timv,  the 
rap  id  ly-nc  cumulating  gases  endungcr  both  life  and  property. 

Therefore  we  say  the  profession  of  the  engineer  of  mines  is  the  most  difficult  and 
responsible  in  the  engineering  lioe.  The  feat  of  Col.  Pleasants  in  mining  the  t«bel 
fort  at  Petersburg — though  a  trifle  when  compared  with  the  design  and  eiec.uliou  of 
deep  coal-mines — was  equal  tA  that  of  Col.  Bailey  in  damming  the  rapids  of  the  Red 
Biver.  The  accomplishments,  however,  necessary  to  oomploto  the  educutioi 
efficient  engineer  of  mines  cannot  be  learned  from  books  or  in  scbotds;  fi>r, 
ail  the  learning  that  science  can  impart,  or  that  can  be  acquired  in  the  c 
mining  colleges  of  Europe,  the  engineer  is  lamentably  deficient  and  lncap< 
without  the  experimetital  and   practical  part   that  can   only  be  acquired  at  { 

With  the  same  means,  and  under  the  same  conditions  of  natural  advantajceg.  we  6i 
one  mine  successful  and  aoothera  failure,  as  far  as  the  chief  object — profit — is  concern eil. 
The  deeper  our  mines  descend,  and  the  more  the  coal-trade  increases,  the  more  will  b* 
felt  the  want  of  pruperly-eilucated  mining  engineers.  In  no  mining  region  witbio  out 
eiperiencc  is  this  want  felt  and  this  knowledge  re*|uirpd  more  then  in  the  anihraciw 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  great  iua»s  of  the  coal  not  only  lies  deep,  but  is  mu«l 
intricately  and  irregularly  deposited. 

Moat  of  the  English  coal-fields,  like  our  Western  coal-fields,  are  comparatively  aimpie    I 
in  their  under-ground  arrangement,  and  established  rules  and  plans  may  generally  b«   1 
adopted;    one  colliery  and  all  its   aventies   and   chambers  may  be   the  duplicate  of    1 
auutber.  and  the  some  system  may  be  universal  throughout  a  district  or  a  coal-field. 
But  here  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  two  collierioa  alike,  or  two  gels  of  plans  similar: 
therefore  the  skill  and  talent  found  necessary  l«  conduct  suci.-es.sful1y  the   English 
mines  are  still  more  required  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  mines;  and  yet  we  sre 
far  behind  the  English  mines  in  our  mining  economy,     lu  tlie  monufucluro  and  appli- 
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cation  of  mining  maohinery,  boweTer,  we  are  up  to  the  timen.  and  behind  no  other 
mining  region,  though  but  few  of  our  oollierv  establishments  are  planned  and  erected 
OB  the  most  improved  principles.  The  great  defect  of  our  mining  economy  lies  in  our 
miserable  and  bungling  system ;  and,  since  the  whule  depends  on  this,  it  is  the  first 
Mtlgeot  that  ahould  receiTO  our  attention. 

PRACTICAL  MINING. 

The  first  mode  of  working  ooal  in  the  early  days  of  mining,  or  from  the  first  intro- 
duction of  system  in  under-ground  mines,  was  by  "  post  and  stall,"  or  ''  pillar  and 
breast,"  as  now  practised  in  this  country  generally.  The  plan  is  to  get  as  much  ooal 
as  possible,  leaving  just  sufficient  pillar  to  support  the  superincumbent  strata  and  secure 
the  safety  of  the  workmen. 

Where  pillars  are  left,  attempts  are  afterwards  made  to  work  a  portion  of  them  by 

robbing,"  as  it  is  technically  called.     But  thi8  invariably  produces  a  **  creep,"  or 

emsh,"  destroying  the  remaining  coal  entirely,  or  so  crushing  it  as  to  render  it  un- 
profitable and  dangerous  to  work ;  while  the  permanent  ways  are  generally  injured  more 
or  less  by  the  ^^crush^*'  which  affects  a  large  extent  of  the  mine. 

The  English  miners  for  a  long  period  followed  the  foregoing  mode,  and  left  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  seam  wasted  or  lost  in  the  mine ;  but,  while  we  are  doing  this  still, 
they  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  been  perfecting  a  now  and  biji^hly  pn)fi table  system. 

The  late  Mr.  Buddie  was  the  firHt  to  introduce  the  new  system  in  the  Newcastle  col- 
liaries.  The  plan  is  to  remove  all  the  coal  and  lot  the  roof  come  down,  thus  relieving 
the  pressure  from  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  mine ;  but  t<>  prevent  the  crush  from 
liecting  other  parts,  the  panel  or  barrier  system  was  intrtxluced. 

The  mine  is  laid  out  in  panels,  or  boundaries,  as  described  in  our  last  chapter,  and 
oU  the  coal  within  the  space  removed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  England  the  mode 
adopted  is  known  as  the  *'  board  and  wall,"  and  consists  in  driving  forward  narrow 
"boards"  or  breasts  to  the  end  of  the  panel  or  boundary,  leaving  large  pillars  on  each 
aide.  When  the  breasts  are  driven  to  the  extent  designed, — ^to  the  boundary  of  tho 
mme,  or  to  the  barrier  dividing  one  boundary  from  another, — the  miners  commence 
limnltaneonsly  to  "work  back,"  or  withdraw  tho  pillars,  on  the  principle  of  "long- 
wall"  working.  By  this  plan  a/2,  or  nearly  all,  the  coal  in  the  mine  can  be  eztraoted ; 
of  leaving  one-third  as  waste  and  lost,  not  over  ane4enih  will  be  left  in  tho 


The  diffuenoe  between  ''board  and  wall"  and  "long-wall"  is  not  great,  bat  the 
■odes  in  whioh  they  are  applied  in  difierent  parts  of  Kngland  are  very  dissimilar. 

In  Northumberland  and  Durham,  or  the  Great  Northern  coal-field  of  England,  tho 
"board  and  wall''  system  is  generally  followed,  as  above  described;  but  in  Lanoashiro, 
Staflbidshirep  and  other  parts  of  England,  "long-wall"  is  the  mode  adopted.  While 
this  mode  is  susoeptible  of  several  modifications,  it  is  followed  in  only  two  general 


,      The  most  fitvored,  bat  perhaps  the  least  used,  is  to  open  the  mine  thoroughly  before 

I'  siliimpfinfc  to  work  the  breasts-,  that  is,  the  gangways,  air-courses,  and  all  tho  passages 
Is  tibe  breasts  are  finished  before  the  minors  commence  to  work  the  ooal,  on  the  largo 
Milo_  They  then  eonmienoe  "  working  back,"  taking  out  all  the  ooal  and  leaving  tlio 
TCof  to  iUl  behind  ihem,  having  their  aiivcourses  and  gangways  always  open  through 
the  solid  ooal  as  they  advance  from  the  l>oundarics  of  the  mine  towards  tho  shaft.  This 
mode  is  cheap  and  effective  eventually;  but  the  time  required  to  open  the  mine,  and  the 
great  ootlay  necessary  l>efore  any  return  can  be  mad(s  are  effectual  bars  to  its  intro- 
duction here,  partioalarly  when  the  "board  and  wall"  in  the  boundary  system  is 
eqaaHy  effw^TO  and  aviilabls. 
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The  second  mode  of  applying  long-teaU  is  only  applicable  in  amnll  seam*  vitb  good 

top  slate,  or  one  that  produces  enough  falling  material  to  build  permanent  whji 
through  the  excavated  mine.  The  plan  is  to  work  nil  the  oual  aa  the  miner  advance^ 
and  huild  solid  ways  with  rock  or  limber  behind  him  through  the  excavated  portions. 
When  these  gangways  or  roads  are  well  built,  the  permanence  of  the  waja  is  sufficient 
for  all  purposes;  but  the  main  areuues  or  gaogwajs  are  always  protected  by  strong 
pillars. 

This  mode  of  working  we  noticed  particularly  at  Blossburg,  Tioga  county,  Pennpyl- 
vania,  in  the  Morris  seam,  which  ia  about  3  feet  thick,  with  a  fair  roof.  Immense  props 
were  used — not  long,  but  thick — to  protect  esch  side  of  the  passages.  Hemlock  «r 
spruce  trees,  from  one  foot  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  were  sawed  in  lengths  n  little  lew 
than  the  thickness  of  the  scam,  and  plaiied  in  parallel  rows  on  each  side  of  the  wag^m 
or  tram  roads  as  the  miner  progressed ;  while  smaller  props  were  used  along  the  centre 
of  the  breast  to  protect  him  from  the  loose  slate.  These  were  sometimes  removed  and 
used  repeatedly,  if  convenient,  and  the  roof  allowed  to  fall  between  the  roads.  The 
air  could  not  well  be  crossed,  on  account  of  the  small  siie  of  the  seam,  and  wajj,  there- 
fore, circulated  through  the  mine  and  returned  by  a  separate  airK^ourso  not  crossed  bj 
the  tram-ways.  The  coal  was  mined  rctnarkably  cheap,  notwithstanding  the  smallnest 
of  the  Beam  and  some  mistakes  in  locating  the  mine,  which  prercnied  Ihe  natural 
drainage  of  the  water.  But  this  plan  will  not  answer  for  deep  and  fiery  mines,  nnc« 
the  gaae.i  will  in  such  oases  accumulate  in  the  goaven,  or  excavated  po^tion^  and  always 
he  a  standing  menace  to  the  lives  of  the  workmen.  The  following  illustration  nay 
convoy  the  idea  of  thif  plan  of  "long-wall"  work,  though  we  have  given  only  a 
portion  of  an  eitensive  j 

LONG-WALL  ADVANCING. 
It  will  be  noticed  by  this  arrangement  that  each  miner  has  a  "loose  ei 
PiQ.  146.  Fio.  143. 


breast,  giving  him  advantages  not  to  he  had  in  any  of  the  systems  now  pnrsoed  in  th« 
anthracite  regions.  This  plan  may  be  ui>ed  tn  advantage  in  most  of  our  amall  red-aah 
scams  above  water-line,  where  the  pitch  is  not  too  great  to  take  the  cars  into  tlie  bruata 
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a  cbAmbfln,  uid  is  the  best  roods  that  can  ba  lued  in  &a  sxtenuTB  biUmimons  ooal- 
tMi,  where  timber  is  plentiAil  and  when  the  minea  maj  be  above  water-level,  ai  must 
of  them  are  and  alwsja  will  be. 

In  the  fbregcnng  figure  we  represent  the  breasts  aa  advancing  Qp  the  pitch  in  a  seam 
tt  Terj  moderate  dip,  or  where  the  dip  is  not  over  5°.  When  the  dip  is  too  steep,  self- 
leting  inclines  are  u^,  and  the  breaflts  or  chambers  carried  at  right  angles  to  ot  pu- 
iDel  with  the  main  gangway  on  the  dip  side,  as  shown  in  the  figure  (146)  of  "long- 
wall"  in  withdrawing  or  working  back. 

LONG-WAIL  WOEKING  BACK,  OR  WITHDRAWING. 

This  plan  of  long-vall  roa;  be  n»cd  in  the  panel  or  boundarj  system  instead  of  the 
"loard  and  wall,"  tke  only  difference  being  in  the  board  being  carried  wide  and  the 
tang  'wa;  narrow,  ani  that  the  air  is  carried  across  the  walls  instead  of  through  divided 
van  In  fact,  the  boundary  system,  as  sot  forth  in  the  last  chapter,  is  a  compromise 
between  the  board  and  wall  and  the  long-wall.  laHlead  of  carrying  forward  a  regular 
rhiiilirr  or  breast,  in  which  the  miner  can  cut  his  daily  task  of  coal,  the  long-wall 
dMn  simply  carry  forward  narrow  ways,  like  "headings,"  at  great  expense,  and 
bnB  which  all  the  material  must  be  removed.  The  withdrawing  or  working-hack 
pnceas  is  the  some,  except  that  the  long-wall  plan  leaves  nearly  all  the  coal  to  be 
mrked  on  witbdraniug,  while  the  former  only  works  back  half  the  coal  or  that  Icfl  in 
lbs  pQIars.     But  either  plan  is  far  bettor  than  any  now  in  general  use  among  ua. 

the  writer  rememlMra  distinctly  experiments  made  in  a  thin  and  slaty  coal'«cam  in 
be  Richoiond  coal-field,  with  negro  miners  principally. 

Three  of  the  plans  laid  down  in  page  416  were  tried,  but  it  was  found  that  tho  scam 
VBii  t«)  thin  and  poor  to  pay.  The  miners  could  not  cut  mure  than  five  "bogies"  of  10 
Inshels,  or  750  pounds,  each,  per  day.  But  on  changing  the  plan  to  long-wall  work 
idvancing,  and  UBing  timber  and  slate  to  preserve  the  tram-ways,  the  production  was 
inereased  to  ten  bogiu  per  day,  and  all  the  coal  was  taken  out,  instead  of  one-third,  as 
befece. 

The  advantages  of  long-wall  advancing  are  numerous  in  thin,  flat  seams  above  watcr- 
Itnl;  and  no  plan  is  better,  where  timber  or  rock  from  the  roof  can  be  had  to  keep  up 
M$  raada  in  an  available  manner.  But  in  deep  mines,  where  the  gas  is  abundant,  long- 
nB  most  be  used  «n  the  "withdrawing"  or  working-back  mode,  either  by  going  to 
|ka  boundary  of  the  eetate,  or  by  dividing  the  mine  into  panels  or  subordinate  bonn- 
kttiei.  yfe  would  prefer,  however,  to  make  use  of  the  "board  and  wall"  plan,  or 
•Tiifaiit  and  pillar,"  as  shown  in  the  boundary  system;  since  in  that  the  miner  can 
produce  a  fair  amount  of  coal  advancing,  and  will  have  all  the  advantages  of  any  other 
plan  in  withdrawing;  while  he  has  room  to  stow  away  his  refuse, — slate,  bone,  dirt, 
'  of  sending  every  thing  to  the  surface  in  advancing,  as  must  be  done  by 
long-wall  work. 

tblnk  it  neoessBiy  further  to  illustrate  the  English  board  and  wall  system, 
~l>e  comprebenaivelydone  in  tho  small  wood-cuts  which  wo  aro  using,  and 
It  to  make  use  of  lai^  lithographic  designs,  not  only  on  account 
and  labor  necessary  to  produce  them,  but  because  they  are  inconvenient  in 
,  IP""t'<  it  be  required,  the  author  will  give  personal  attention  to  this  matter, 
A  fcH  M>d  wmplel«  information  on  the  subject. 

ISTBTEUATIC  MINING. 
Woiriah,  bomrer,  to  call  particular  attention  to  this  important  snlyect,  aa  one  of  the 
MM  inl«n>ting  qootions  oonneoted  with  the  mining  eoonomj  of  the  anthracite  regiona. 


To  the  landed  prnprietors  it  vould  buto  miUiona  of  doUara  per  anDom,  and  to  the  miDing 
operators  perhaps  not  less;  while  the  miaere  tbemBelvei  nuuld  be  lieneGt^d  bj  all  that 
benefited  their  emplojerg,  and  would  feel  more  secure  in  life  and  limb  vhile  enga^^cd 
in  their  dangerous  occupDtioD.  We  think  the  advanlageB  bo  plain  «nd  lo  numerous 
that  even  the  prejudiced  must  admit  the  dcBirableoesB  of  the  improrement.  The  diS- 
uulty.  wo  apprehend,  will  be  that  of  comprehenBion:  our  mining  managers  are  nut  all 
engineers,  and  not  generall;  conversant  with  plans  and  paper  descriptions;  what  ihej 
know  the;  bate  acquired  by  a  long  esperieuoo,  and  they  koow,  too,  that  the  plonx  tu 
which  they  are  wedded  by  a  life-long  priiutieo  are  practical  in  a  meiiBure, — that  ilie; 
answer  the  purpose;  while  new  theories  and  new  plans  are  to  them  alike  Buspicioue  viil  ^ 
untried. 

We  hope,  however,  that  none  will  refuse  to  learn,  and  that  no  practical  miner  will  b«    _ 
found  to  defend  our  present  barbarous,  wasteful,  and  dangeroua  system,  in  oppositiuu  u     . 
the  improvements  of  the  deep  English  oolHeries,  where  more  coal  is  produced  frunt  t 
three-feet  scam  of  coal  than  we  can  gel  out  of  a  five-  or  perhaps  a  six-feet  eeam.  anil  tt 
much  less  cost,  even  when  the  rates  of  labor  are  compared ;  where  the  mines  are  ihtw    _ 
times  as  deep  ae  ours,  on  an  average,  and  where  the  gas  is  constantly  pouring  fortli    _ 
in  a  thousand  jets,  under  a  tension  much  greater  than  any  thing  we  have  yet  foosd 
in  any  of  our  deepest  mines. 

The  Bobjoct  is  certainly  worthy  of  coa»ideration  and  study.    But  little 
been  given  to  it.     Our  miners  seem  to  r«st  aatisfied  with  the  old  system,  no 
in  Europe,  and  have  never  sought  or  thought  of  improvement;  and  we  presu 
be  difficult  now  to  change  the  system,  unless  those  most  interested  will  give 

VESriLATION. 

In  the  economy  of  mining,  particularly  in  coal  where  eiploeive  gases  are  presenU  tij 
sal^ect  of  ventilation  is  no  secondary  consideration ;  and  the  practical  n 
is  not  competent  to  the  management  of  mines  unless  he  is  conversant  with  the  scientil 
questions  neceBsarily  involved  in  the  subject  of  the  ventilation  of  deep  and  fiery  m 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  at  present  the  science  of  ventilation ;  this  will  b«  M 
volved  in  the  application;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  subJM 
and  to  present  it  practically,  we  must  discuss  its  leading  principles;  and  perhaps ■ 
best  mode  of  doing  so  to  the  general  reader  is  to  make  plaio  and  every-day  compar' 

As  the  wind  rushes  in  storms  from  the  colder  to  the  warmer  districts  by  the  ii 
and  decrease  in  bulk  and  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  condensed  or  rarefied  pord 
in  the  strata  of  the  air,  so  the  nir  may  be  conveyed  through  any  extent  of  buildii^ 
subterranean  passages.  Rarefied  air,  being  lighter  than  common  air,  ascends  abovafl 
common  strata,  and  this  creates  a  commotion,  and  brings  distant  currents  lo  replaotfl 
ascending  column. 

When  common  or  natural  ventilation  is  used,  the  ventilation  of  a  n 
in  a  limited  sense,  to  that  of  a  house.  The  air  either  passes  in  and  through  | 
passage  open  for  its  progress,  or  is  drawn  in  a  rapid  current  by  the  heat  of  a  fire  ■ 
Btove.  That  portion  of  the  air  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  fire  is  rarefied.  ( 
course  oBcenda  rapidly  through  the  chimney;  and,  as  it  escapes,  fresh  air  takcaj 
place;  for  "nature  abhors  a  vauuum."  In  the  same  manner  "furnaco-ventila^oaV 
conducted  in  deep  mines. 

But  in  our  coal-mines  the  air  is  fnsjuently  carried  through  many  miles  of  U 
subterranean  avenues,  and  too  often  through  irregular  channels,  where  the  column  i» 
ooutracted  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  its  bulk,  and  of  course  is  to  that  extent  relardtd. 
The  friction  of  air,  though  insensible  wb«n  in  slow  niodoo,  is  very  great  when  draggd 
mile  after  mile,  througb  rough  and  jaggad  avenues,  at  the  rate  of  1000  feet  per  ininut<b  ., 
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Thmigh  a  straight,  smooth  passage  it  might  be  forced  along  with  half  the  power  re- 
qsired  to  propel  it  through  the  ordinary  air-courses  of  the  mine. 

In  most  water-level  mines,  natural  yentilation  can  be  made  available,  entering  the 
«r  at  the  lower  level  and  returning  it  to  the  atmosphere  at  a  higher  point;  but  even  in 
tliese,  when  the  avenues  are  long  and  narrow,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  up  an 
iven  ventilation,  owing  to  the  constant  variation  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
ud  the  consequent  changes  in  the  currents  and  air-strata.  Mechanical  means  are 
frequently  resorted  to  oven  in  mines  in  the  mountain-sides,  where  they  are  extensive. 

The  friction  of  air  when  carried  violently  through  rough  and  intricate  passages  is 
greater  than  may  readily  be  imagined.  To  carry  100,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
through  a  single  avenue  containing  10  square  feet  of  area  will  require  a  far  greater 
•mount  of  power  than  to  carry  the  same  amount  of  air  through  ten  avenues  having  one- 
\ml£  the  area,  or  5  square  feet  to  each ;  and  this  not  only  demonstrates  the  fact  of  fric- 
tion, but  points  at  the  best  mode  of  ventilating  mines.  Instead  of  carrying  the  air 
in  one  unbroken  current  through  the  entire  mine,  it  is,  therefore,  best  to  split  the  air 
wherever  convenient,  and  carry  it  by  separate  channels  to  the  respective  portions  of  the 
mine  under  operation.  But  there  is  another  advantage  to  be  gained  by  this  process,  in 
addition  to  the  movement  of  the  column  of  air.  It  is  evident  that  all  parts  of  the  mine 
cannot  be  equally  distant  from  the  upcast  and  downcast  shafts:  consequently,  it  cannot 
be  best  to  carry  all  the  air  through  the  most  distant  workings,  in  order  to  introduce  it, 
with  all  its  foulness,  to  the  near  workings.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the 
eeonomy  and  propriety  of  conveying  a  portion  of  the  current  to  each  part  of  the  mine 
respectively,  thereby  not  only  decreasing  the  column  of  air,  but  giving  to  each  set  of 
workmen  their  share  of  pure  air.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done  in  our  present  system 
of  mining ;  but  it  can  be  done,  nevertheless,  with  great  advantage  to  all  interested,  by 
dividing  the  mine  into  boundaries,  and  carrying  a  branch  current  to  each,  direct  from 
the  mun  column,  by  the  most  available  way.  In  order  to  consider  the  different  modes 
of  fentilation  used,  we  will  discuss  them  under  the  heads  of  natural  ventilation,  furnace- 
foitilation,  steam-ventilation,  and  mechanical  ventilation. 

« 

NATURAL  VENTILATION. 

This  is  the  first  and  simplest  mode,  and  one  which  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  oidi- 
ssry  corrents  of  the  air.  It  is  the  method  always  made  use  of  in  all  new  mining  dis- 
trietiv  except  where  the  seams  lie  deep  beneath  the  surface.  As  before  stated,  the  air 
ii  earned  into  the  mine  at  the  lowest  level,  and  returned  to  the  atmosphere  at  a  higher 
Wfsl,  where  the  air  is  more  rarefied,  and  where  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  the  least. 
Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  avenues  of  the  mine  are  regular  and  proportional, 
■I  extensive  circulation  is  maintained,  liable  to  derangements  only  from  sudden  changes 
of  the  weather  and  variation  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  deep  mines,  or  most  mines  carried  below  water-level,  this  mode  is  not  available  to 
tsy  great  extent.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  arrangement,  under  such  circum- 
ilinces,  to  keep  up  a  current.  The  levels  ])oing  equal  in  many  cases,  and  generally 
Marly  so,  the  air  is  in  equilibrium,  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  rarefaction  being 
•qosl,  and  there  being  no  tendency  to  motion.  It  is  true  the  temperature  in  most  deep 
nines  is  higher  than  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  pressure 
is  greater  at  500  feet  of  depth  than  at  the  surface;  but  their  effect  is  equal,  and  exerted 
on  all  portions  of  the  mine  alike:  consequently,  some  force  must  be  employed  to  create 
ft  movement  and  propel  a  current  of  air  through  the  mine  in  a  given  direction.  This 
ii  generally  done  by  heat,  or  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  upcast  shaft,  which  creates 
ft  rapid  upward  movement  of  the  mine-vapor,  and,  consequently,  a  downward  movement 
of  the  atmosphere  to  fill  its  place.    This  method  is  known  as  furnace-ventilation. 


UININQ   ECONOMY. 


PPRNACE-TENTILATIOW. 


Id  figure  147,  a  U  the  apcast  slope,  or  shaft ;  b,  the 
inlet  dir-couree  below  the  gangway;  d,  the  return 
doors  to  keep  Uio  air  b  its  propoF  courae;  and  f,  the  fur 
not  lettered,  but  the  arruws  indicate  the  courae  of  the  air. 
indispensable,  and  may  be  omitted  when  the  upper  or  i 
preserved.     By  openin);  the  door  g  in  the  gangway  b,  the  air 
aveaue.  dixpeneing  with  r  Eiilogether  if  the  shutea  are  air-tight. 

The  furnace  /  may  be  placed  to  the  left  of  the  upcaat  a,  perhaps  with 
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priety  than  between  the  upcast  and  downcast,  on  account  of  the  limited  room  around  f| 
bottom  of  the  Khaft,  and  the  tendency  of  the  furnace  lo  weaken  the  pillars.  But.  wherai 
placed,  the  return  air  must  enter  the  upcast  shaft  alnve  the  point  reached  hy  the  fii 
of  the  furnace,  or  else,  under  certain  oircumstanoea,  the  gases  brought  out  of  the  mis* 
by  the  returning  current  of  air  might  be  Bred.  Even  with  the  precaution  of  a  "dumsif 
drift,"  Ac.  from  the  furnace  to  the  upcast,  the  gas  is  Bometimes  fired,  by  accidents 
hy  the  forcing  back  of  the  return  gases,  by  the  falling  of  the  roof,  or  fkim  other  causw, 
on  the  fiames  of  the  fumaco;  and  thia  is  one  of  the  fatal  defects  of  the  furnace  as  !l 
Tentilafor. 

A  large  area  of  grate-surface  is  necessary,  and  an  immense  amount  of  coal  coneameO 
daily,  to  ventilat*  a  deep  mine, — requiring  say  100,000  cubic  feet  of  air  f«r  day;,  mi 
the  attention  demanded  ia  pethapB  greater  than  that  where  mechanical  motors  vt 
used.  In  the  furnace  system  the  depth  of  the  shaft  is  no  impediment,  so  far  as  expe- 
rienced, in  oSecting  ventilation.  The  shaft,  if  dry,  is  heated,  and  retained  in  that  con- 
dition by  the  furnace  and  the  hot  air  ascending  fruni  it ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
air  continues  in  a  rarefied  state,  and  escapes  upward  rapidly,  though  the  "  drag"  of  the 
OOlumn  may  be  considorBble. 

The  following  tabic,  from  the  Transactions  of  the  North  of  England  lustitDle  of 
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fmitig  Bngmoen,  will  Rhow  the  smouot  of  enal  and  the  estimftted  bone-poirer  requisite 
oobtain  a  gnwx  amount  uf  Teutilatiun,  as  per  eiperiments  conducted  at  the  Uetton, 
Inaore,  and  Eppleton  collieriea,  in  the  Newcastle  coal-fleM. 
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b  the  above  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  certain  amount  of  eteam  U  employed, 
letlen  han  4  fnmaceB,  conauming  19  tone  of  coal  in  24  hours,  and  3  steam-boilere,  pro- 
Qcing  Bteam  for  jetR,  and  conRuminj;  16  tons  of  coal  io  the  same  length  of  time;  the 
hole  equal  tu  109  horse-power,  emplujed  in  mechanical  means  to  produce  a  ventilation 
'.  176,000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

It  will  be  found,  on  comparing  this  with  the  results  of  mechanical  Tentiladon  as  pro- 
oeed  b;  the  suction-fan,  that  it  requires  double  the  power  to  produce  the  same  Tetiti- 
ding  column,  nnder  the  same  circumstances,  with  steam  and  flimaee  that  it  does 
ith  the  fan.  But  in  this  case,  though  the  ventilating  power  will  compare  with  the 
(St  fumaoe-rentilatien  io  England,  the  use  of  the  steam-jet  in  connection  with  the 
mace  may  rather  add  to  the  power  required,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  effect 
todnced.  It  was  decided,  by  a  long  series  of  experiments  made  in  the  Newcastle 
inict  in  England,  that  furnace-ventilation  was  the  most  eDective  mode  then  in  use ; 
nd  Qiis  decision  was  considered  conclusive  until  18G3,  when  questions  concerning 
in-TentilatJon,  as  nsed  in  France  and  Belgium,  were  discussed  among  the  mining 
ipneers  in  that  district,  and  the  fan  was  generally  conceded  to  be  superior  to  the 
unace  so  far  as  the  proportion  between  power  and  result  was  concerned.  But  up  to 
9H  the  fiui  was  only  occasionally  used  in  the  English  mine*;  and  then,  with  but 
m  oceptiona,  the  ponderous,  costly,  and  imperfect  French  system  was  introdaoed. 


WATERFALLS  AND  STEAM^ETB. 

AcM  modes  are  now  oonsidered  obsolete,  and  are  not  nsed,  except  on  rare  occasions, 
hsn  steam  can  be  produced  abundantly  and  cheaply,  or  when  water  can  be  used  witlt* 
it  npnmping,  and  drained  off  by  some  adit  level.  Waterfalls  were  much  used  when 
itBial  ventilation  was  the  onl;  other  meane  employed  to  start  a  column  of  air.  If  a 
tg*  body  of  water  is  suddenly  let  down  a  pit,  it  compels  the  air  to  move  before  it  and 
Qsv  aftot  it;  and  thus,  when  the  air  has  become  stagnant  or  in  equilibrium  by  some 
ta^  in  Um  weather  and  temperature,  the  column  is  started  in  its  proper  direotion, 
dn^,  in  shallow  shafts,  be  kept  moving  by  the  ordinary  means  of  natural  ventila- 
■.  It  is  Mtnetimes  used  also  in  starting  the  fumace-ffres,  or  where  weak  ventilation 
Med,  beooaaa  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  put  in  motion  a  long  oolumn  of  aii  than  to 
•p  it  moving  afterwards. 

nte  tUawt^et  u  almoet  valueless  in  deep  shafts  if  nsed  alone,  though  it  answers  verj 
dl  in  sluJIow  ones,  and  is  an  aid  in  deep  ones  in  connection  with  the  furnace.  Ths 
lamjet  acts  like  a  stsel  spring.    Its  action  it  in  its  immediate  vicini^,  and  its  eoergj 
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ia  Hunn  exhausted.  On  being  released  from  ttneion,  it  suddenly  springe  npiTBrd,  ind 
or  cuurec  muvca  the  air  quicklj  io  ita  Ticiuity,  hut  its  eipnnsion  in  momentary,  or  ita 
furco  coofinod  to  a  limited  ar^,  and  does  not  eiert  itfl  pmpeUlng  power  to  any  diatanca 
up  the  ebaft.  Therefore,  if  the  shaft  is  deep  the  steam  coolg  and  condeniea  befi>re 
ronching  the  surface,  and  not  only  loses  itx  motive  fori^e.  but  actually  fnlls  back  and 
retards  the  column.  In  a  shallo-w  shaft  this  would  not  happen,  (u  the  btcnin  trouU 
reach  the  surface  before  oondensntion  took  plai-e ;  and  oven  in  deep  shafls,  where  fur- 
n.ieee  are  used  in  connection,  with  steam-jet^,  the  action  of  the  latter  may  be  beneBcial. 
The  energetic  action  of  the  steam  on  being  released  from  pressure  in  the  steam-boilar 
moves  the  air  rapidly,  while  the  heat  of  the  furnaces,  ascending  the  shaft,  pravenH 
tlie  steam  from  suddenly  condensing.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  capable  of 
forcing  the  air,  if  much  pressure  is  required,  through  the  pontracted  avenues  of  tbe 
mine.  This  can  he  done  only  by  mechanical  means  ;  but  in  all  cases,  whatever  motin 
,  power  be  used,  the  more  contracted  tbe  air-paaeages  may  be,  the  more  power  is  required 
t<>  produce  a  given  amount  of  ventilation,  or  to  pass  a  given  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
nir  per  minute  through  the  mine.  If  it  requires  a  force  equal  lo  50  horse-power  to 
move  a  column  of  100,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  through  the  avenues  of  a  mine. 
it  would  require  8  times  that  amount  of  force,  or  400  horse-power,  to  increase  the  ven- 
tilation to  200,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  through  the  same  mine. 

If  the  main  avenue  of  the  downcast  shaft  and  the  inlet  air-courses  be  equal  to  100 
feet  in  area,  or  10  feet  in  diameter,  the  air  would  require  to  travel  1000  feet  per  niinuts 
iu  order  to  pass  100,000  cubic  feet  per  minule  with  the  power  proposed.  But  if  tli« 
area  of  the  air-courses  be  contracted  in  any  part  of  the  mine  to  one-half  the  Bize  pro- 
posed, or  about  7  feet  diameter,  the  power  required  to  propel  the  column  is  increased  in 
propjjrtion  to  the  contraction,  but  not  in  tlie  ratio  of  8,  as  before  stated,  since  ihe  con- 
traetioQ  of  the  alr-couraes  impedes  the  progress  of  the  air  in  proportion  to  their  lengtb 
as  well  as  in  proportion  to  their  area. 

The  formula,  as  found  by  experiment  and  practice,  is  this; — "The  pressure  per 
unit  of  surface,  or  bead  of  air-column,  required  for  the  propulsion  of  air  through  t 
contracted  passage,  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  or  to  the  square  of  It 
quantitjof  air  passing  in  a  given  time,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  areaof  the  ai 

"The  pressure  required  to  propel  air  through  a  contracted  passage  is  proportionalH 
the  length  of  the  passage,  or  to  the  perimeter  of  the  section  of  tbe  passage,  under  eqoq 
circumstances." 

The  friction  of  air  through  a  rough  or  irregular  passage  is  much  greater  than  tbroa^  I 
a  smntitb  and  uniform  one.     Unlike  water,  which  Sows  through  a  rugged  channridfj 
coarse  stone-work  with  as  little  friction  as  through  glass  pipes,  it  is  retarded  by  fi 
tion  with  every  oi'ute  angle  and  every  projecting  point;  and  though  these  interruptic 
are  insignificant  as  items,  they  exert  a  great  influence  combined;  and  the  "drag"  <i 
column  of  air  several  miles  in  length  is   much  greater  through  irregular  and  r 
channels  than  through  comparatively  smooth  and  uniform  passages. 


MECHANICAL  VENTILATION. 

By  mechanical  ventilation  we  mean  tbe  use  of  machinery  to  compel  the  unifonll 
movement  of  a  column  of  air  through  tha  avenues  and  workings  of  the  mine.     This  !■  f 
done  by  various  means.     That  in  use  was  the  ordinary  fan   driven  by  hand  o 
chinery  to  propel  or  b!ow  a  current  of  air  timmgh  certain  portions  of  the  mine,  or  where 
natural  currents  could  not  be  maintained.     This  mode  has  also  been  tried  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extensive  ventilation,  but  did  not  answer.     The  difficulty  of  pushing  or  forcing 

ir  through  long,  intricate,  aad  ruugli  po^.'^agcs  in  manifest,  and  both  theorfH 
e  against  it.  jA 


a  current  of  ai 
ftnd  practice 
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Air  is  mn  elastic  fluid,  that  increases  in  tension  by  the  pressure  exerted.  Air  occu- 
pying a  certain  space  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  can  be  reduced  to  half 
the  space  or  bulk  by  double  the  pressure ;  and  to  one-third  the  space  under  a  treble 
pressure,  and  so  on:  consequently,  the  density  or  weight  of  a  given  column  of  air 
faries  directly  as  the  pressure  on  each  unit  of  surface  under  which  it  exists,  the  tem- 
perature remaining  unchanged. 

The  effect,  therefore,  of  forcing  air  through  a  long  series  of  intricate  passages  is  to 
increase  its  density  and  friction  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  applied  and  the  length 
*of  the  column.  To  a  limited  extent  this  may  be  done  by  the  expenditure  of  suffi- 
eient  power,  but  this  may  be  compared  to  the  attempt  to  push  a  rope  instead  of  pulling 
it.  Whether  the  ordinary  bluwing-fan  or  blowing-cylinder  be  used,  the  difficulties  are 
the  same:  therefore  this  mode  must  be  condemned.  But  when  the  same  power  is 
rerersed,  and  the  fan  or  cylinders  are  made  to  draw  or  suck  the  air  instead  of  pushing 
it,  the  effect  is  reversed,  and  the  natural  or  atmospheric  pressure  becomes  an  active 
a^nt  instead  of  a  repellant  force ;  instead  of  increasing  the  density  and  consequent 
friction  of  the  air,  it  decreases  them,  and  proportionately  decreases  the  amount  of  power 
reqaired  to  produce  a  given  volume  or  current  of  air. 

We  have  seen  that  109  horse-power  produces  175,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  by 
the  furnace  and  steam-jets  in  the  lletton  colliery ;  and  this  is  one  mode  of  drawing  a 
oolnmn  of  air.  To  propel  the  same  column  through  the  same  avenues  by  any  blowing 
process  would  require  an  expenditure  of  ten  times  the  power,  or  1090  horse-power, — 
which  would  also  so  increase  the  density  of  the  air  that  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
eolt  to  prevent  its  escape  through  the  doors  and  divisions  of  the  air-passages  to  the 
ntam  air-course  before  it  could  arrive  at  the  extremities  of  the  mine.     • 

Tke  expenditure  of  power,  however,  is  greater  by  the  furnace  mode  than  by  the 
Mehanical  or  suction  mode.  Lemielle's  and  Guibal's  apparatus  for  exhausting  the 
haparities  of  the  mine^  though  clumsy,  costly,  and  ponderous,  is  more  effective  than 
the  furnace.  These  machines  produce  about  75,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  under  an 
expenditure  of  50  horse-power.  This,  however,  is  less  than  the  result  of  the  lletton 
experiments,  which  were  more  favorable  than  ordinary ;  and,  generally,  it  is  conceded 
that  even  Lemielle's  ponderous  machines  are  more  reliable,  safe,  and  economical  than 
fiimaces.  There  were  several  of  these  machines  in  use  in  France  in  1857-58,  and  about 
Ihig  time  Nasmyth,  of  England,  applied  an  improved  fan  as  an  exhauster  in  England ; 
hat  op  to  1863-64  they  were  not  in  use  in  the  English  collieries,  with  rare  exceptions. 
They  had  not  been  introduced  by  the  mining  engineers  of  the  North  of  England  at 
tiiat  time,  but  were  under  discussion,  and  generally  conceded  to  be  superior  to  the 
funace  and  more  available. 

The  use  of  the  fan  as  an  exhauster  appears  to  have  been  first  successfully  applied  in 
the  anthracite  region  at  Locustdale,  near  Ashland,  Pennsylvania,  by  John  Louden 
Beadle,  a  mining  engineer  of  much  practical  experience  and  ability.  It  was  introduced 
in  1857-58,  after  a  long  series  of  practical  experiments  in  blowing  and  exhausting 
the  air,  and  was  adopted  as  the  result  of  these  experiments.  This  fan,  as  applied,  is 
the  simplest  in  use  and  the  most  effective.  With  half  the  expenditure  of  power  and 
means  required  in  the  French  suction  apparatus,  it  produces  better  results. 

Mr.  Beadle  has  recently  patented  his  improved  fan  and  system  of  ventilation ;  and, 
from  a  personal  investigation  of  the  plans  and  their  effective  operation,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that  his  system  is  the  most  perfect,  effective,  safe,  and  economical, 
—in  a  word,  more  available  Uian  any  other  mode  of  ventilation,  and  far  superior  in 
ereij  respect  to  the  furnace  method. 
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RisUMB. 

The  facte  we  arrive  at,  after  a  full  ooneide ration  of  mine-ventilation  in  all  its  tiearingn, 
wbiuh,  however,  we  have  but  brieSj  notioed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  may  be  Bumnied 
up  in  a  few  wordB: — 

1.  The  areas  of  Iho  air-nays  should  be  proportionate  in  size  or  diameter  t«  the  qatuh 
(ity  of  air  required,  since  the  incrcaae  of  air  in  a.  given  area  is  only  aecompliahed  bj 
on  eightfold  inorease  of  power, 

2.  The  BJi^ways  should  not  be  contracted  at  any  point  to  a  loss  goneral  diameter  than 
the  column  requires,  moving  at  a  uniform  speed,  or  than  the  area  of  the  downea«t  shaft 
and  main  inlet  avenue ;  because  the  increnao  of  density  and  friction,  and,  oonsequeiiity, 
the  power  required  to  propel  the  columo,  ore  in  projurtioa  to  the  contraction  of  the 

3.  The  lur-ways  are  most  effective  whon  Ihey  aro  uniform  and  free  from  pniicctioi^ 
iind  nbtuec  angles;  beeause  air,  which  moves  in  a  solid  body,  impinges  or  drags  no  all  , 
rough  surfaces,  and,  consequently,  the  more  smooth  tho  surface  of  the  paas^cs  the 
more  freely  will  the  currents  of  air  pass  through  Iho  mine. 

4.  The  longer  the  colnmn  of  air,  the  greater  will  be  the  force  necessary  to  move  a 
l^Lven  column;  and  the  smaller  the  areas  of  tho  passages,  the  greater  the  friL'tion  and 
velocity  of  the  air.  But  the  more  the  air  is  divided  and  the  greater  Ibo  areas  of  the 
auxiliary  passages,  the  less  will  be  tho  friction  and  power  reqnirod  to  move  a  given 
coluuiu,  onlesB  increased  beyoud  the  area  necessary  for  the  full  atmospheric  expansiob : 
consequently,  the  shorter  tho  currents,  the  larger  the  ways,  and  the  more  direct  the 
courses,  the  more  oSectire  will  be  the  ventilation. 

5.  In  order  to  couvey  pure  air  to  each  breast  and  to  supply  each  minor  with  a  healthy 
atmosphere,  as  well  as  to  shorten  the  current,  decrease  the  drag  of  tho  column,  and 
prevent  danger,  it  is  essential  that  the  air  be  "split"  and  conveyed  by  special  currenH 
into  the  res{>ective  workings  of  the  mine,  and  tliat  the  returning  impurities  should  pass 
into  the  return  air-ways  without  coursing  through  other  workings.  To  do  this  effect 
ually,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mine  should  be  laid  out  in  districts  or  "boundaries,"  U 
described  in  a  former  chapter. 

6.  The  permanent  air-courses  should  always  be  parallel  with  the  pormanont  aveniiM 
of  tho  mine,  and  should  never  run  through  the  excavated  and  abandoned  parts,  eicepl 
for  temporary  purposes.  "Qas  drifts,"  however,  should  always  bo  kept  open,  for  the 
escape  into  the  return  air-courses  of  any  gas  which  might  accumulate  in  the  "gnavea," 
as  shown  by  the  arrows  in  several  of  the  illustrations  given. 

7.  Mechanical  ventilation,  as  illustrated  by  the  eihauiting-fan,  is  the  most  avatlabls 
mode  known,  and,  for  present  purposes,  the  most  perfect  and  economical  that  caa  ba 
devised. 

MINE   OASES   AND   VAPORS. 

The  principal  and  most  dangerous  gas  produced  in  coal-mines,  with  hut  rare  excep- 
tion, is  earbureteod  hydrogen,  which  exists  in  various  forms  and  in  different  volumes  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  as  coal-gas,  oil-gaa,  oil  of  turpentine,  naphtha,  petroleum,  4c- 
It  consists  in  this  state  of  about  83  parts  carbon  and  15  parts  hydrogen  ;  but  light 
oarburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  one  part  carbon  and  two  parts  hydrogen ;  heavy  earbu- 
rctted  hydrogen  is  one  equivalent  of  each. 

Light  oarburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  the  most  dangerous,  difficult,  and  abundant  gas 
with  which  tho  miner  is  troubled.  It  issues  from  nearly  all  coal-seams,  at  certain  depths 
frum  the  surface,  but  generally  in  greater  volumes  from  the  bituminous  than  from  the 
anthracite  coals.  It  is  not  confined,  however,  to  the  coal-seams,  but  appears  to  exist  in 
greater  abundanoe  in  the  rocks  below  the  coal  measures,  under  certain  oonditious,  than 
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m  the  coal  itself,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  immense  yolumes  of  this  gas  which 
itsoe  from  the  oil-wells,  and  by  the  existence  of  the  oil  itself,  which  is  only  a  heavier 
MBpoand  of  those  gases,  or  a  maximum  of  carbon  and  a  minimum  of  hydrogen. 

We  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  even  the  coal  itself  is  a  compound  of  these  gases, 
with  probably  certain  traces  of  oxygen.  Anthracite  contains  the  smallest  amount  of 
hydn^gen  and  the  greatest  of  carbon ;  the  rich  bituminous  contains  more  hydrogen  and 
kes  carbon.  Asphaltic  coal,  mineral  pitch,  bitumen,  coal-oil,  petroleum,  and  nuphtha 
owe  their  character  to  the  increase  of  hydrogen  and  the  decrease  of  carbon;  while  the 
earbaretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  escapes  from  fissures  in  our  coal-mines  and  rises  from 
the  oil-depoats  beneath  them,  contains  still  less  of  carbon  and  still  more  of  hydrogen. 

GAS  AS  A  VENTILATOR. 

This  gas — flight  earbaretted  hydrogen — is  about  half  the  density  of  common  or  atmo- 
•pheric  air,  or  of  the  same  lightness  and  ascensional  power  as  common  air  rarefied  by 
500^  of  heat:  consequently,  this  gas  always  lies  above  all  other  gases  or  vapors  in  the 
mine^  and  fills  all  cavities  and  openings  in  the  roof,  or  forms  a  stratum  in  the  higher 
portions  of  the  mine.  If  it  could  escape  from  thence,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
difficulty  with  gas  in  mines: — in  fact,  it  is  possible  to  make  this  gas  itself  a  means  of 
ventilation  more  available  and  constant  in  all  fiery  mines  than  any  furnace  can  possibly 
be.  The  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  means  of  furnaces  is  seldom  over  200®,  and  often  not 
OfBT  100^:  consequently,  the  ascensional  tendency  by  increased  lightness  is  small.  But 
etrimretted  hydrogen  is  as  light  as  air  at  a  temperature  of  500®,  and,  consequently, 
kis  the  same  tendency  to  ascend.  If  allowed,  it  would  rush  through  the  upcast  shaft 
vith  great  velocity  and  create  a  far  better  current  than  furnaces  could  effect  This  is 
evidflnt,  since  the  carburetted  hydrogen  of  the  mines,  if  confined  in  a  balloon,  would 
MRj  it  up  with  great  velocity  above  the  clouds. 

If  the  gas  of  our  mines  could  be  used  in  this  manner  with  practical  effect,  it  would 
not  only  abate  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  pest  to  mining  operations,  but  become  a 
nkiable  and  co-operative  agent. 

In  a  mine  requiring  35,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  we  may  estimate  30,000  feet 
18  neeeflsary  to  dilute  the  amount  of  gas  which  may  be  produced, — say  1000  feet  per 
■unute,  since  30,000  feet  of  air  are  necessary  to  render  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  perfectly 
innosioas.  When  diluted  with  from  7  to  9  volumes  of  atmosphere,  carburetted  hydrogen 
beoomes  highly  explosive  and  dangerous:  consequently,  a  large  excess  of  pure  air  is 
leqiured  to  make  the  ventilation  safe.  "  Qas-blowers"  frequently  break  out  in  portions 
of  the  mine,  and  immense  volumes  of  gas  are  thus  suddenly  produced.  Often  the  fall- 
mg  of  the  roof  in  the  goaves  forces  the  gas  into  the  air<;urrents,  and,  were  there  not  a 
Itrge  surplus  of  pure  air,  explosions  would  in  such  oases  be  imminent. 

We  tiius  find  that  30,000  feet  of  the  35,000  required  is  necessary  to  counteract  the 
explosive  gases;  while  only  5000  cubic  feet  per  minute  is  required  to  support  life  and 
remove  the  heavy  vapors.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  a  very  small  amount  of  ven- 
tilating power  would  be  required  if  the  gases  were  neutralized,  and  less  still  if  they 
were  made  effective  in  propelling  the  current  instead  of  furnaces. 

This  may  be  a  novel  idea  to  many  of  our  readers.  It  is  not,  however,  new  or  untried, 
the  system  having  been  in  use  in  several  collieries  in  Staffordshire,  England,  with  great 
noeess,  and  effected  by  simple  and  ordinary  means. 

The  plan  is  to  form  the  return  airHX)ur8es,  in  all  cases,  above  the  "intake:"  if  in 
Urge  seams,  they  may  be  made  directly  over  the  main  avenues  and  wagon-ways ;  but 
if  in  small  seams,  then  to  the  ''rise,"  so  that  the  return  air  may  be  higher  than  the 
mlsriag  or  intake  air.  These  courses  or  "gas-drifts"  are  so  located  that  the  gas 
Nidily  moKpm  into  them  from  all  portions  of  the  mine,  and,  being  exceedingly  light, 
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rushes  with  groBt  velocity  to-wards  tlie  upcast  shaft,  piUTided  the  reti 
DO  dcpresBioDB  and  lead  iD.Tariuhlj'  Id  higher  levels. 

It  is  alao  necesearj  that  the  'c/iimitet/,  or  upcast  shaft,  should  be  comparntivel;  small, 
aud  have  no  coDHnuuication  with  (he  workiug  portions  of  the  inioe.  Fur  the  ventilatioa 
of  a  mine  requiring  So.OQO  cubic  feet  per  mioute,  a  chimaej  three  feet  iu  dinioeter  ig 
Bufficieat  if  tho  gas  is  used  (lb  dsKcribed,  etnce  the  volume  is  thereby  reduced  from 
35.000  to  5000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

Almost  any  shaft  can  be  prtpared  for  this  mode,  by  inserting  a  sheet-iron  or  cast-iron 
tubp.  or  by  cutliug  a  recess  in  the  sidu  of  the  shaft,  and  walling  it  up  with  brick. 
Pitching  Kcanis  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  mode  of  ven^lationi  and  where  gas  is 
plentiful  in  the  aathrucite  regions  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ila  use  as  a  proper  ventilating 
medium. 

In  ordinary  furnace-ventilation,  where  the  eipansion  of  the  air  mny  be  increased 
from  53°  U  105°,  30,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  mioute,  at  a  density  of 
1000,  will  leave  it  at  a  density  of  ,8774.  or  .0700  pound  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  with  a 
volume  increased  to  36,000  cubic  feet  The  amount  of  impurities  talieD  up  in  the 
mine  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  &c.,  from  the  respiration  of  300  men  and 
the  burning  of  tlieir  lamps,  would  require  leas  than  1000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  sines 
each  mna  produces  about  one  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid  gas  per  hour,  or  300  men 
about  5  cubic  feet  per  minute,  which  requires  25  cubic  feet  of  pure  air,  while  the 
amount  to  support  the  combustion  of  lamps  would  be  still  less:  tlierefore,  wheu  we  ^ay 
1000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  we  allow  a  superabundance  of  air  for  health  and  all  the 
purposes  of  the  mine.  If,  however,  the  mine  produces  1000  feet  of  gas  per  minute,  it 
requires  not  less  than  20,000  cubic  feet  to  adulterate  it  above  the  explosive  point,  or 
30,000  feet  to  render  it  entirely  safe  and  innoxious.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the 
gas  of  our  mines  is  the  great  impediment  in  the  wn;  of  ventilation,  and  requires  tea 
times  the  volume  of  pure  air  required  for  all  other  purposes.  Consequently,  if  this  gas 
can  be  made  an  active  instead  of  a  repellant  agent,  the  great  difficulty  of  ventilatiun  is 


The  goGBs  most  dangerous  to  miners,  next  to  carburetted  hydrogen,  are  carbonic  acid, 
carbonic  oxide,  and  nitrogen.  Carbonic  acid  is  produced  by  the  respiration  of  men  and 
animals,  by  the  combustion  of  carbon  in  lamps  or  candles,  and  by  other  causes  oot- 
stantty  operating  in  deep  mines.  This  gas  is  fatal  to  life  if  mixed  nlth  the  air  to  tb* 
extent  of  12  or  15  per  cent.  It  is  a  heavy  vapor,  of  a.  density  of  1.548,  and  can  1« 
poured  fn>m  one  buttle  to  another.  It  is  the  lower  stratum  in  all  mines,  as  the  carbn- 
retted  hydrogen  is  the  highest.  lAmps  will  not  bum  whore  it  exists  in  on  excess  uf 
15  per  cent.    It  is  oomposcd  of  one  part  carbon  and  two  parts  oxygen. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  generally  produced  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  carbon.  It  is 
a  compound  uf  one  part  carbon  and  one  part  oiygeu.  Nitrogen  is  the  prinoipsl 
element  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  produced  in  mines  by  the  eitraction  of  the  oxygen. 
by  combustioD,  or  otherwise.  These  gaees  ore  all  fatal  to  life, — either  in  their  prop«f 
equivalents,  or  when  mixed  with  several  equivalents  of  the  atmosphere.  They  con- 
stitute the  "after-damps"  of  explosions,  and  often  become  more  destructive  to  life  than 
the  exploslcin  itself,  since  the  effects  of  explosions  generally  destroy  all  air-ways  and 
main  avenues,  and  not  only  prevent  the  escape  of  the  men,  but  prevent  the  currents  of 
air  from  supplying  the  necessary  volumes  to  render  tho  altcr-damp  ii 


THE  BAFETY-LAMP. 


Many  regard  the  invention  of  the  miner's  safety-kmp  bv  Sir  Humphry  1 
George  Stephenson,  and  Dr.  Clanny — for  they  are  all  the  productions  of  about  the  si 
period — as  improvementa  in  the  art  and  soienoe  of  mining,  and  regard  tfaoae  iaveDtor* 
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u  beiMfteton  in  nving  Ufe.  But  however  Taluable  the  lafetj-lunp  hu  Imcd,  utd 
■till  is,  under  oerbun  ciraumstftDcen,  and  hoirever  worth;  of  honor  the  dUtingnisbwl 
in*eiitorfl  maj  be,  ve  do  not  consider  that  the  Tt^yj  lamp  haa  conduced  to  the  safet;  of 
faumaD  life,  or  the  adraDcement  of  the  suieuce  of  mining  in  the  proper  direction,  if  wa 
aJmit  the  reanlta  to  be  good  evidence. 

Had  this  invention  been  fuilowed  hj  others  of  a  kindred  nsture,  directed  agunst  Uie 
graM  prime  evil,  instead  of  providing  antidotes,  it  iaprohahle  _      .  _ 

that  safetj-Iomps  would  lung  ago  have  taken  the  place  thej 
were  intended  to  oocupj, — to  show  where  the  danger  e lifted, 
and  to  enable  the  miner  to  provide  against  it.  But,  instead 
of  thi^  the  "  Davj"  baa  made  our  miners  indifferent  to  the 
danger ;  it  baa  given  them  the  means  of  living  and  working 
b  tbe  midst  of  the  fier;  atmosphere,  and  thej  seem  to  ask 
no  mor«.  They  are  able  b;  means  of  the  lamp  to  &ce  the 
danger  and  brave  it  for  a  time  with  impunitj,  but  in  reality 
it  decreases  their  security.  Had  this  [ucans  not  been  pro 
vided,  efibrts  would  have  been  directed  against  the  evil 
itself,  and  the  prime  cause  of  the  dun^LT  wuuld  have  been 
removed,  instead  of  being  entailed  ax  a  cfinstant  menace. 
Tbe  consequence  has  been  that  the  number  of  deaths  b; 
gueons  explosions  in  roineH  has  been  increased  by  its  use. 

Th«  Bafety-tamp  is,  nevertheless,  a  valuable  invention  or 
iddilton  to  mining  science,  and,  if  properly  used,  might  be 
nnsidered  a  benefit  to  the  miner.  But  the  practice  of 
vorking  deep  and  fiery  mines  entirely  with  the  safety- 
Imp,  of  sending  hundreds  of  men  to  their  daily  work  in  an  element  more  explowve 
ftu  powder,  and  which  the  slightest  accident  or  careletsness  might  ignite,  cannot  be 
tostooDgtj  oondemnod.  Mines  that  cannot  be  worked  otherwise  ought  to  remain  idle 
mtil  means  be  devised  to  render  them  safe.  This  can  be  efiected;  and  it  should  be 
NBsideTed  a  crime  to  send  men  to  imminent  death  where  it  is  neglected. 

We  know  it  is  impossible  to  keep  any  deep  and  extensive  mine  entirely  clear  of  ex- 
plosive gas;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  jets  of  gas  which  are  constantly 
■capiag,  and  which  may  occasionally  lie  in  the  "headings,"  where  currents  cannot  be 
ttrried,  ftnd  the  accumulations  of  the  whole  mine. 

The  danger  and  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome  only  by  removing  the  prime  cause;  and 
the  Mfety-lamp  cannot  be  considered  of  any  real  benefit  to  the  miner  so  long  as  it 
divarta  attention  from  the  main  object.  It  may  be  of  temporary  service  to  both  miner 
and  operator;  but,  if  used  aa  a  permanent  preventive,  it  ultimately  proves  false  to 
beth,  and  brings  min  and  death,  instead  of  profit  and  safety. 

The  Pavy  lamp  was  introduced  in  1815,  and  the  "Geordie"  of  Stephenson  and  the 
danoy  lamp  of  Dr.  Clanny  were  invented  and  made  use  of  about  the  same  time.  Tbe 
first  safetf'lamp,  however,  was  tnade  by  Dr.  Clanny,  in  1814 ;  but  it  was  too  large  and 
<unbrous  for  general  use,  being  insulated  by  water,  and  fed  by  complicated  contrivances. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  both  Davy  and  Stephenson  were  the  results  of  procticU 
experiments  and  scientific  deductions.  They  both  disoovered  that  carbonic  ooid  or 
asote  (nitn^n)  eztingnished  Same, — Stephenson  by  the  fact  that  the  burned  air  from  . 
a  candle  extingnished  a  jet  of  burning  gas,  and  Davy  by  determining  that  one  part  of 
esrbonio  acid  with  seven  parts  of  carburettcd  hydrugen,  or  one  part  of  aiote  with  nx 
parts  of  fire-damp,  rendered  them  non-eiploBive.  They  also  found  by  experiment  that 
flame  would  not  poM  through  small  tubes  or  holes,  Davy  modo  use  of  iron-wire  gauie 
of  one-forUeth  or  oii»«iitieth  of  on  inch  diameter,  with  28  wires  or  784  apertures  to 
ftt  aqnare  inolii  while  Stephenson  at  &nt  used  punctured  Uu  plates,  but  afterwards 
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improved  hia  lamp  bj  using  glass  and  wire  game,  The  diiference  in  the  Davy  lamp 
and  tho  StepheoBun  lamp  in  thit: — 

In  the  Davy  the  air  ban  acuesB  tbrough  the  meahea  of  the  wire  gaaze  oa  all  Eidea,  and 
when  immersed  in  an  iuflamiuable  mixture  ihc-  cylinder  is  filled  witU  Dame,  and  soon 
becumcs  red-bol:  the  uil  ceases  tu  buru,  fur  n'snt  of  uxygen,  but  the  gas  remaina 
ignited  while  the  lamp  coutiausB  in  this  conditiun.  and  the  pawage  of  tho  flame  is 
prevented  otil;  b;  the  radiation  of  beat  frum  the  wires,  In  this  oonditiun  it  is  dan- 
geroua. 

In  the  Stephenson  lamp  the  air  is  adniitted  through  onlj  a  few  meshes  of  the  wire 
gauze  within  a  glasa  cylinder,  the  latter  preventing  the  entry  of  any  air  or  gas  from 
tbc  sides:  conaoquontly,  but  a  small  portion  uF  gits  h  allowed  to  enter,  and.  the  interior 
of  the  lamp  never  being  filled  with  Dome,  no  injury  oan  result.  In  explosive  mixtures 
tbere  not  being  a  tuffioicDOj  of  oxygen  to  support  combustion,  and  not  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  gas  to  support  tiM  requisite  temperature  for  its  inflammation,  the  light  is 
extinguished. 

The  Stephenson  lump  is,  therefore,  a  pcrfii-fly  safe  ont,  and  not  liable  to  the  objections 
offered  against  the  use  of  tbeao  lamps  in  tho  preceding  pages,  because  it  will  not  burn 
in  a  dangerous  or  explosive  element. 

The  Clanny  lamp,  as  improved,  produces  more  light  than  either  the  Davy  or  the 
Stephenson,  but  is  more  dangerous  than  the  latter,  and  perhaps  than  the  former,  be- 
cause it  is  protected  on  the  sides  by  glass  only.  Tho  principles  of  insulating  tho  flame 
and  paEsiog  the  air  in  and  out  of  the  lamp  through  wire  gause  are  the  Btune  as  in  the 
lamps  mentjoned:  in  fact,  alt  (be  improved  safcty-lampB — and  there  are  a  great  many 
of  them — contain  these  prinoiples  of  the  Davy  lamp. 

Among  others,  we  may  mention,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Museler,  a  Belgian 
lamp,  much  like  the  Clanny ;  the  Boty,  a  modification  of  the  Katne;  and  the  Eluin,  wiiii 
an  argand  or  flat  burner,  a  glass  cylinder,  and  a  copper  cap,  something  like  those  nsed 
in  OUT  coal-oil  lamps,  around  the  flame.  It  is  enfiily  extinguished.  In  addition  to  tbeM 
are  the  Qlover  lamp,  with  a  double  glass  cylinder  for  protection  in  case  of  accident,  ih* 
Upion  &  Roberta  lamp,  which  "goes  out"  in  an  inflammable  mixture,  and  the  Hall 
and  Fife  lamps,  haTJng  a  double  cap  of  wire  gauze,  with  glass  cylinders. 

When  lamps  on  tho  principle  of  the  Davy,  with  a  coTcring  of  wire  gauze  alone,  art 
used,  great  precaution  should  be  used  in  withdrawing  thorn  when  the  internal  munbus- 
tion  of  tho  gases  takes  place,  or  when  the  wires  of  the  gauxe  become  red-bot,  as  an 
explosion  is  then  imminent. 

Lamps  having  gloss  cylinders  should  bo  carefully  used ;  and  the  admission  of  air  into 
the  interior  of  the  lamp  should  he  so  regulated  n«  tti  prevent  the  combustion  of  the  ^aafs 
within  the  cylinder;  while  those  with  single  t«i|is  of  thin  wire  gauze  ore  not  a  suffi- 
cient protection  against  aocident. 

The  Stephenson  lamp  and  those  on  the  same  principle  are  the  only  true  safety-lamps. 
They  will  not  bum  in  a  dangerous  or  explosive  mixture,  and,  conseqnently,  cannot  1>e 
used  where  men  should  not  be  allowed  to  work.  The  great  objection  to  the  "  Geoidic" 
is  its  small  emission  of  light.  The  same  principle,  however,  haa  been  improved  by  Mr. 
T.  Y.  llall,  and  others,  until  their  lamps  emit  more  light  than  the  Clanny  or  the  Davy, 
and  is  so  constructed  that  Ihey  will  nut  burn  in  a  dangerouA  mixture,  and  jet  continua 
to  give  light  until  the  danger  ie  really  imminent.  Precauttons  against  accidenta  are 
taken ;  and  the  miners  cannot  lighl  their  pipes  by  sucking  Ike  flame  Iknmgh  the  side»,  aa 
in  the  Davy  and  other  lamps. 

Under  sueh  improvements,  a  real  safelg-lamp  may  be  had,  against  the  nse  of  which 
there  can  be  no  objection,  except  those  before  made  against  the  general  use  of  safety- 
lamps  in  mining  operations  aa  a  protection  from  the  danger  which  ought  ralbcr  to  be 
removed.    This  con  be  done  by  the  ordinary  means  of  ventilation ;  but,  u  we  hate 
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liiowii,  thb  dangerous  and  troablesome  element  may  not  only  be  rendered  inoffensive 
ind  aafe,  bat  may  be  oonrerted  into  an  active  agent  in  promoting  perfect  ventilation. 
The  plan  is  simple,  economical,  and  entirely  available.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  those  who  may  have  fire-damp  to  contend  with ;  and  we  may  restate  the  principle 
m  a  few  words. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  or  the  fire-damp  of  our  coal-mines,  being  very  light,  and 

baring  a  much  greater  ascensional  power  than  the  air  rarefied  by  our  ventilating 

fiunaces,  always  ascends  to  the  highest  points  of  the  mine  or  working,  seeking  the 

means  of  escape ;  and  if  those  means  were  provided  the  gas  would  rush  out  of  the  mine 

with  great  velocity.     Therefore,  if  the  return  air-courses  were  so  constructed  that  the 

gas  would  invariably  ascend  to  them  and  in  no  case  have  to  descend  in  its  exit,  it  would 

not  only  escape  as  fast  as  it  issues  from  the  fissures  of  the  coal  or  slates,  but  would  also 

create  a  current  by  the  velocity  of  its  movements,  and  supply  a  certain  and  reliable 

means  of  ventilation :  it  would  at  once  reduce  the  ventilating  column  from  5  to  1,  since 

the  adnlteration  of  the  gases  beyond  the  explosive  point  takes  up  the  great  body  of  air 

required  in  fiery  mines.   It  is  estimated  that  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  requires  30,000  cubic 

feet  of  air  to  render  it  perfectly  8afe.     Therefore,  if  the  gas  was  allowed  to  escape 

readily,  a  large  amount  of  this  might  be  dispensed  with. 

MINING  COAL. 

As  there  are  numerous  modes  practised  among  miners  in  **  getting  coal,"  or  mining 
d;  as  it  is  technically  termed  in  the  anthracite  regions,  we  will  desoribe  several  of  the 
■odes  in  general  use. 

In  the  red-ash  seams  of  the  anthracite  regions,  a  stratum  or  band  of  soft  clay,  slate,  or 

imperfect  coal  is  often  found,  which  is  known  among  our  miners  as  **  under-mining.'' 

lUs  is  dug  out  from  under  the  coal  or  from  between  the  benches,  as  the  case  may  be, 

with  small,  sharp,  and  long-handled  picks.      If  the  band  is  of  snfficient  size,  the 

"baling''  is  carried  in  from  three  to  four  feet,  entirely  across  the  breast ;  or  if  the  coal 

immediately  over  the  '*  mining"  is  of  a  nature  to  be  removed  without  much  labor  and 

vifte,  the  same  thing  is  accomplished.    But  if  the  stratum  of  mining  is  thin  and  the 

leoompanying  coal  hard  and  solid,  the  holing  is  not  made  so  deep.    In  either  case  the 

coal  is  said  to  be  "  under-midbd"  when  in  this  condition,  and  is  then  thrown  down  by 

powder  or  iron  wedges.    Sometimes,  when  "slippy"  or  weak,  it  will  fall  without  further 

eiertion  on  the  part  of  the  miner;  and  in  such  cases  he  is  careful  to  leave  small  "posts" 

of  mining  until  the  last    These  are  then  pried  out  with  a  long  pike,  or  dexterously 

hioeked  out  with  the  pick. 

This  process  is  known  as  "  kirving,"  in  some  parts  of  England ;  but  there  in  the 
bituminous  seams  the  kirving  or  undei>mining  is  generally  made  in  the  coal  at  the 
bottom  of  the  seam,  which,  however,  oould  not  be  done  in  anthracite  seams,  on  account 
of  its  hardness.  Therefore,  where  "  mining"  does  not  exist  in  a  seam,  the  coal  is  got  by 
Uasting  it  out  with  powder ;  and  in  small  seams  the  intelligent  and  experienced  miner 
ihows  much  skill  in  keeping  his  breast  in  working  trim,  in  order  to  give  advantage  to 
the  force  of  the  blast  by  getting  his  powder  in  the  back  of  the  coal. 

Most  of  our  large  white-ash  seams  are  mined  entirely  by  the  "  blasting"  process.  In 
the  Mammoth  bed,  which  is  generally  from  20  to  30  feet  in  thickness,  the  lower  bench 
is  blasted  out,  much  the  same  as  the  whole  coal  is  worked  in  the  small,  solid  seams 
where  under-mining  does  not  exist ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  large  seam  is  under-mined 
by  blasting  out  the  bottom  bench  by  a  number  of  small  holes.  When  this  is  done,  the 
gnat  mass  of  the  top  is  either  ready  to  fall,  or  may  be  easily  thrown  down  by  a  few 
wdl-directed  "  shots," — that  is,  holes  drilled  into  the  coal  to  a  greater  depth  than  ordi- 
diiy,  and  in  the  proper  plaoes,— Mid  by  the  use  of  larger  bodies  of  powder. 
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a  hundred  tona  are  thrown  down  at  once  in  tfaoM  large  iieuiiiii. 
The  modoa  of  eioavftting  coal  in  breaata  or  chambers  ia  much  tba  fame  in  atl  rha 
anthracite  regions.  Tho  breasts  are  generally  carried  direotlj  up  the  dip  of  the  seam, 
and  are  from  16  to  30  jard«  wide,  with  a  pillar  on  either  eide,  and  a  shiite  in  Ibomiildla 
or  on  each  side,  parallel  with  the  pillars.  But  when  the  scam  Is  not  sleep  enough  fur 
the  coal  to  grnvitata  or  elide  down  the  incline  of  the  shuten,  cars  are  taken  into  tha 
hroosta  or  chambers,  the  road  occupying  the  same  position  as  the  i^hutes,  except  that 
the  roads  run  obliquely  Harass  the  dip  iasteod  of  directly  with  it.  When  shutefl  are 
used,  tho  miner  throws  his  coal  into  them,  and  it  is  loaded  into  the  cars  at  the  bntlom 
nf  tlic  shute,  which  starts  from  the  main  gangway ;  but  when  the  cars  arc  talcen  iiitu 
the  breoata,  the  miner  throws  the  coal  direct  into  them,  and  they  go  to  tbe  surl-iie 
witliout  furllicr  rehandling.  There  are  modifications  of  these  modes ;  but  those  Hi>fi.*i- 
Eed  arc  generally  in  use. 

Most  of  the  seams  in  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  are  pitching  Beams,  and 
dip  at  varying  angles  to  the  eeutre  of  their  biisma.  Tliose  which  dip  at  40°  and  ahora 
can  be  mined  with  ease  by  breast  and  sliute  or  runs,  and  nn  oiIut  mode  can  be  nmre 
ovailaLIc ;  while  tiiose  which  dip  at  10°  or  less  can  be  mined  by  brtuf^t  and  cars  without 
much  difficulty  by  the  modes  generally  in  use.  But  the  intervening  dips  are  dlfficnlt  to 
mino  by  the  ordinary  processes,  and  are  generally  the  mosteipeoaive,  under  equal  circnm- 
stanceg,  since  they  are  not  steep  enough  far  the  shuts  method  without  planking  or  th* 
use  of  sheet  iron  on  which  the  coal  may  slide  from  the  miner  to  the  car,  and  ore  Iiki 
steep  fur  tbe  coDTenicnt  use  of  the  car,  which  cannot  be  successfullj  used  on  sleep 
grades.  In  this  lies  one  of  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  which  cannot  be  remedied 
ou  tho  principles  of  mining  adopted  ;  and  many  of  our  miners  are  convinced  that  th« 
English  plans  cannot  bo  modified  to  our  peculiar  dips.  But  this  is  s  mistake,  as  «-■ 
have  clearly  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

By  adopting  the  boundary  or  panel  and  barrier  system,  all  this  difficulty  would  b« 
overcome,  and  by  tho  use  of  inclines  tho  ca.rs  could  be  taken  into  any  breast  or  chamber, 
having  40°  or  less  of  dip,  with  ease  and  economy;  and  not  only  would  this  improve- 
ment be  effected,  but  a  greater  one  would  bo  accomplished  by  the  means  it  offcra  fur 
the  extraction  of  all  the  coal,  and  the  ability  to  sweep  the  workings  constantly  with  pur« 
and  fresh  air-currents.  In  flat  seams  there  is  moro  choice  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
working  tho  coal ;  but  we  can  advise  no  better  mode  than  Ihe  boundary  system,  and  lb« 
advantage  of  dispensing  with  inclinea,  since  the  cars  may  be  taken  |jy  horses  into  any 
part  of  the  mine  whore  the  seams  are  of  sufficient  siie.  When  tliey  are  not,  the  roof 
may  be  taken  dovm  or  the  bottom  dug  up  to  admit  them,  or  "trams"  may  bo  used. 

The  modes  of  mining  bituminous  coo-la  are  perhaps  moro  numerous  than  tbuM 
employed  at  the  anthracite  mines.  In  the  extensive  English  mines,  perfect  systema  Bra 
now  adopted,  which  by  extensive  practice  Iiave  proved  moat  economical  or  available  ia 
the  district  or  to  the  seam  and  its  pecnIiaTities.  The  board  and  wall  system,  with  ila 
panels  and  barriers,  of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  districts,  appears  to  be  the 
most  available  under  all  circumstances ;  while  the  "  long-wait,"  as  adopted  in  Lanca- 
shire, Slaffordahire,  and  elsewhere,  seems  to  claim  equal  merits  under  certain  circum- 
stances. But  In  our  bituminous  coal-Selis  neither  of  these  systems  is  in  general  D»e. 
and  are  but  rarely  adopted,  though  in  all  cases  one  or  tho  otlier,  with  their  rarinu* 
mixlificatlona,  would  add  much  to  the  economy  of  mining  coal  even  when  done  on  ■ 
limited  scale. 

In  most  of  our  Western  mines,  narrow  chambers  are  carried  forward,  witbont  »y»- 
tern,  or  in  conformity  with  the  natural  uniJuiations  of  tho  aeam,  which,  even  when  appv 
rently  horizontal,  generally  have  an  inclination  in  a  given  direction,  or   rolls  with 
gentle  undulations.     The  chambers  are  frequently  very  narrow ;  we  have  often  found  ^ 
them  less  than  twelve  feet  wide:  consequently,  the  trimming  or  cutting  with  the  pie| 
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not  only  doables  the  cost  of  mining  the  ooal,  bnt  destroys  a  great  portion  of  it  by  break- 
ing it  into  small  ooal  or  dust ;  while  in  the  long-wall  work  a  much  larger  amount  of 
coal  is  obtained  in  a  large  merchantable  condition,  with  at  least  half  the  work. 

We  are  much  surprised  at  the  primitive  manner  in  which  those  Western  mines  are 
worked  even  in  comparatively  old  districts,  though  operated  by  practical  English 
miners,  conversant  with  the  improved  systems. 

We  think  long- wall  advancing  may  be  used  in  most  of  our  limited  Western  mines 
abore  water-level  when  timber  is  plentiful,  or  the  roof-rock  available  for  building  road- 
ways. But  in  all  cases  substantial  pillars  should  be  lefl  along  the  permanent  avenues : 
by  this  means  nearly  all  the  coal  in  the  seam  can  be  obtained  at  one-half  the  present 

OQSt. 

Where  the  timber  is  scarce  or  the  roof-rock  not  available  for  building  protecting  walls 
along  the  roads,  the  board  and  wall  system,  or  a  modification  of  it,  as  8hown  on  page 
432,  may  be  profitably  adopted,  or  the  long-wall  withdrawing  may  be  used  with  much 
more  economy  than  the  present  system  of  chambers.  Wo  think,  however,  the  board 
sad  wall,  or,  as  we  might  call  it,  the  breast  and  pillar  method,  when  laid  out  in  bounda- 
ries, with  the  pillars  left  large  and  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  breasts  reach  the  barrier, 
if  the  best  under  all  circumstances,  either  for  the  moderately  pitching  anthracite  seams 
or  the  horizontal  and  undulating  bituminous  seams. 

Ife  would  like  to  give  more  definite  information  on  this  important  and  interesting 
nbject,  in  order  to  impress  upon  our  miners  the  utility  and  benefits  of  the  improve- 
ments and  to  enable  them  to  make  use  of  them ;  but,  except  by  the  engineer,  a  subject 
R>  abstruse  cannot  be  fully  comprehended  without  the  aid  of  plates  and  diagrams.  We 
'  ire  sorry  to  add  that  our  practical  miners,  managers,  and  mining  engineers,  have  given 
B  tike  subject  of  economical  mining  little  or  no  attention.  They  may  have  sought  to  mine 
ooil  as  cheaply  as  'possible  by  the  old  and  wasteful  systems,  as  they  have  been  forced 
R  It  times  to  do  from  stern  necessity.  But  little  or  no  improvements  have  been  attempts 
r  in  adapting  better  and  more  economical  modes  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  coal-fields 
iBd  seams. 

COAL-CUTTING  MACHINERY. 

We  have  often  heard  miners  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  substitute  machinery 
for  their  labor  in  cutting  coal,  and  that  their  trade  or  occupation  could  not  be  interfered 
irith  by  modern  inventions.  We  cannot  understand  the  desire  of  the  coal-miners  to 
Bonopolise  their  laborious  and  dangerous  employment;  and  we  think  that  any  im- 
provement or  invention  that  would  lighten  their  labors  must  prove  a  blessing  to  them 
instead  of  an  injury.  In  their  case,  as  in  that  of  all  others,  any  substitution  of  ma- 
chinery for  manual  labor  not  only  lightens  their  burdens,  but  adds  to  their  pay  and 
mereasea  the  sources  of  employment.  If  machines  were  introduced  to  do  the  ''holing" 
or  undermining,  it  would  cheapen  and  increase  the  production  of  coal. 

It  is  not  probable  that  machinery  will  be  produced  to  mine  coal  in  our  white- 
ash  hUuiing^eams;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  mining  or  holing — "kirving,''  as  the  Eng- 
lish miners  say — in  bituminous  coal-scams,  they  are  already  successfully  at  work  in 
several  of  the  English  collieries.  The  plan  is  very  simple,  and  available  in  hori- 
lODtal  seams,  or  in  those  having  a  gentle  dip ;  while  it  may  be  used  in  seams  of  con- 
nderable  pitch. 

There  are  two  modes  in  use,  both  as  to  the  means  of  giving  motion  and  the  character 
of  the  motion,— compressed  air  or  steam  in  the  first,  and  the  circular  motion  or  thrust 
in  the  second.  We  diink  compressed  air  with  the  thrust  motion  is  the  best,  since  the 
me  of  air  adds  to  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  when  below  water-level,  and  particularly 
in  deep  and  fiery  mines,  while  the  thrust  motion  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  com- 
plicate machinery. 
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Air  ia  eODdeDBed  bj  a  atatioDSiry  engine  placed  at  the  top  of  the  mine,  or  hj  an  attticfa- 
meiit  to  the  rods  of  tiie  puinp,  and  ia  conffocd  in  appropriate  reservoirs  in  oonrcnient 
parte  of  tbe  mine,  to  which  it  niaj  b«  conveyed  bj  pipes;  or  portable  air-cjlinderH  on 
whceld  are  filled  bj  the  airpump,  and  cuaveyed  to  the  breasts  or  chambers  bj  the  ordi- 
nary roads  used  by  the  coal-earn.  The  maobioo  for  cutting  coal  ie  Tariously  made,  but 
the  one  which  we  think  most  simple  and  perfect  is  a  plain  cyliuder.  with  a  thrusting 
bur  or  piL-k  attached  1«  tbe  piston.  This  ie  securely  atta^heil  to  a  frame  with  wheels 
and  ratchet,  and  is  placed  on  a  temporary  track  eocurely  fastened  down  along  the  fac« 
of  tbu  coal. 

When  in  place,  the  working  cylinder  is  oonneeted  with  the  air  cylinder  or  reeerroir 
by  means  of  a  Bosible  tube,  and  tbe  operator  Btarte  it  to  work  by  a  band-lever,  as  he 
would  a  steam-engine.  The  thrusting  bar  is  forced  forward  against  the  coal,  ur  in  the 
"miniug,"  until  a  fair  cumuenceiuimt  in  made,  and  a  full  cut  of  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  obtained.  The  mncbiuc  ia  then  thrown  into  self-acting  gear,  and  the  thrusting 
bar  or  pick  works  rapidly,  while  the  apparatus  is  moved  sli>wlj  forward  ))y  a  hand 
ratchet,  or  is  self-acting.  Each  thrust  of  the  pick  takes  off  a  thin  elice  of  the  coal 
tlie  full  length  of  tbe  stroke,  and  as  the  niaohine  is  moved  forward  tbe  "holing"  ii 
made  the  full  breadth  of  tbe  breast  to  ttie  depth  of  the  thrust,  say  18  inches,  by  3 
inches  in  height.  The  thrusting  bar  is  then  removed  and  a  narrower  one  made  use  ol, 
say  2  inches  in  si«e,  of  cutting  edge.  The  machine  is  then  worked  backwards,  and  llw  i 
secoad  cut  is  made  across  the  breast  until  the  holing  is  from  two  to  three  feet  dt*ff.  ■ 
acrarding  to  the  length  of  the  stniko.  If  the  stroke  is  only  12  inches.  Uireo  cuts  bc*[  | 
mnde.  but  if  18  inches,  two  cutfl  will  do,  unless  the  "holing"  is  required  tfl  be  ovtc  | 
throe  lectdecp.  Three  feet  is  not  a  limit,  however,  t«  tbe  "boUng"  by  this  machine, 
since  it  can  be  carried  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet  if  necessary,  and  a  cut  three  feed 
deep  can  be  made  if  desired.  The  piston  may  work  at  tbe  rateof  GOfilrokes  per  minnia, 
and  each  cut  may  take  ofi*  a  slice  of  coal  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  at  an  inch  iu 
thickness, — say,  for  oiample,  one-B(\li,  which,  at  60  onls  per  minute,  would  mine  12 
inches  per  minute  18  inches  deep:  consequently,  it  would  hole  30  feet  in  length  b,v  3 
feet  deep  in  an  hour,  and  this  would  be  the  minimum  duty.  It  con  be  mode  tu  double 
that  duly  by  working  faster  and  taking  larger  slices,  depending  on  the  power  of  ihe 
machine.  But  at  the  rale  mentioned  it  would  undermine  10  breasts,  30  feet  wide,  Ui 
the  depth  of  3  feet  each,  in  12  hours,  allowing  2  hours  for  removing  and  placing  lb« 
macbiue  10  times,  which  would  be  ample,  since  the  operation  is  simple;  and  by  having 
two  sets  of  rails  and  racks,  the  breast  can  always  be  prepared  for  the  machine  >n 
advance. 

To  accomplish  the  work  done  by  this  machine,  30  men  would  find  enough  to  do.  Bat 
to  be  within  bounds,  we  will  say  that  ten  men,  with  the  aid  of  the  machine,  would  do 
more  work  than  thirty  men  without  it,  and  with  this  odvantager — the  heavy  work  '■ 
done  by  the  machine,  and  its  breathing,  instead  of  vitiating  tbe  air  in  tbe  mine,  add* 
greatly  to  its  amount  and  purity,  particularly  in  the  locality  where  used. 

The  illustration  given  in  figure  12.  in  the  early  pages  of  this  book,  represonls  tti<    I 
operation  of  the  iron  miner,  but  tbe  plan  there  represented  shows  the  circular  or  cran*     j 
motion.     Tbe  motion  of  the  pick  is  much  Che  soma  as  that  given  by  tbe  miner.    It  tnoj 
be  equally  effective  in  operation,  but  the  machine  cannot  bo  constructed  with  as  moch 
simplicity  as  when  the  direct  thrust  is  utied. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  utility  of  these  machineB  for  mining  purposea  '" 
deep  and  gaseous  bituminous  mines,  and  we  think  their  general  adoption  in  all  out 
bituminous  mines,  where  the  cars  can  be  taken  into  the  breast,  is  only  a  questiDi 
of  time.  Our  coal-miners  need  not  bo  jealous  of  this  competitor,  since  he  will  not 
only  lighten  theii  labors,  but  will  extend  their  usefulness  and  the  aonrcea  of  ihsit 
employment.  J 
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Th«  writsr  knowt  ■ometbing,  esperimentftllj,  of  kirriog  or  nnder-mimng,  tud  can 
Mj  pwitiTelj  tlut  thore  ia  oo  more  tedious,  laborious,  a,ad  tireaome  irork  performed  bj 
bene  uid  mnsola.  We  therefore  hail  the  advene  of  the  "  Iroo  Miner"  m  the  precursor 
of  better  time*  for  the  cool-miners.  We  maj  task  him  without'  remorse  end  without 
■tint:  he  will  work  in  fire-dump  or  choke-damp  without  injurj  to  constitution  or 
strength,  and  will  drudge  with  tireleaa  acting,  to  the  relief  of  the  hard-working  aod 
pwrlj-paid  "  kirvers." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  PRACnCAIi  D£V£LOPM£NT  OF  MINIS. 

Drift*— ToBiwIi,  Ic.— Dniaac^  hj  Taanels  or  Adita— Slopes  vernu  ShafU— tiardiieM  of  the  raspectire  8tnto  fa 
Ui«  Anthradte  Mmmotw— LocmtioQ  of  Mine*— Tkbl«  of  Distancee,  Y«tiGal  and  Horisonlal,  through  the  Anthn 
dte  CcMd  M«m«ar«»— Mining  Machinery— Lifting-Power— 8iie  and  Style  of  Snglnee— BoUerCapacity— Siogk 
and  I>oable  Connected  Xngin««  Ibr  Uuiating  Coal— Drums  and  Ropea — Box  Cage*— Pneumatic  Lilte— Safety 
Cmffi%  TraTelling^Rods,  Ic-Pumping-Machinery— Cornish  Pumping-Machinery— Rules  and  Tables— Hone 
Power— Steam— Air— Water— Diameters— Weights'^ Hopes— Chains — Outside  Vlxture»— Mining  Economy- 
ImproTements— Waste  at  the  Mines.  , 

In  opening  and  practicallj  dereloping  minee  of  cool,  much  depends  on  the  natural 
condition  in  which  the  coal  exists.  In  some  localities  the  coal  is  entirely  in  the  moan- 
tains  and  above  water-level,  as  shown  to  be  generally  the  case  on  the  Great  Kanawha 
Uiver  in  West  Virginia  and  manj  other  places  in  our  Western  bituminous  coal-iieldi; 
while  in  others  part  of  the  coal  is  above  and  part  below  water-level,  as  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  and  many  other  places ;  and 
in  other  instances  the  ooal  ia  almost  entirely  below  wfttei4evel,  as  in  the  Richmuod 
coal-field,  the  Englidi  Neweastle  mines,  &c.  &c. 

DrifU,  leTels,  or  gangways,  are  generally  employed  above  water-level  when  the  seta 
can  be  approached  witboot  tonneUing  Huroa^  the  overlying  or  underlying  ro^ 
When  this  is  necessary,  roek  tannsls  are  used,  as  shown  in  Sgure  139,  where  tunncb 
are  made  use  of  to  reach  the  seams,  below  water-level,  though  both  underlying  and 
overlying ;  but  above  wateMcvel  timn^  are  seldom  required  to  penetrate  the  Bnd«^ 
lying  strata  in  order  to  reach  the  seams.  This  ooodition  sometimes  happens,  howerer, 
where  the  seams  have  a  low  angle  of  dip  into  a  moantain-nde,  and  cannot  be  follovei 
by  drift  on  tiie  seam  on  account  of  water.  In  this  case  a  tunnel  is  started  bdov 
the  seam  and  run  in  under  it  until  the  ooal  is  reached. 

Tunnels  are  galleries  or  subterraneous  passages  cut  in  the  rock ;  and  "  drifts,''  li 
technically  called,  are  avenues  of  the  same  description  cut  through,  or  in,  the  ooaL 
Wc  will  not,  however,  dwell  on  these,  as  they  have  been  partially  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  They  are  the  simplest  modes  of  mining,  and  should  always  be  madi 
use  of  where  they  can  be  made  available.  As  a  means  of  draining  mines  they  art 
most  effective,  and  may  be  made  use  of  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  are.  For 
instance,  a  slope  may  be  100  yards  deep  and  productive  of  a  large  amount  of  wateTi 
which  requires  the  expenditure  of  $20,000  in  machinery  and  pumps  for  its  drainagQb 
besides  a  constant  expense  of  from  20  to  30  dollars  per  day  in  labor,  oil,  coal,  kc,  to 
keep  in  operation  while  the  "  lift"  may  last, — say  for  five  years,— or  a  total  expense  of 
$62,000.  This  drainage  may  be  effected  by  tunnel,  in  many  instances,  by  one  of  frotf 
250  to  500  yards  in  length,  which  at  $40  per  yard  would  only  cost  from  $10,000  to 
$20,000.  In  many  cases  where  much  water  exists  and  powerful  and  costly  machinerj  ii 
made  use  of  to  drain  the  mines,  it  would  be  better  to  drive  a  mile  of  tunnel,  if  availably 
than  to  erect  machinery  and  entail  the  expense  of  constant  drainage.  We  may  instanot 
the  Wiconisco  mines  at  Bear  Ridge,  the  Room  Run  mines  at  Nesquehoning,  and  boom 
of  the  Wilkesbarre  mines ;  since  one  tunnel  would  drain  several  operations. 

The  cost  of  tunnelling  in  the  anthracite  regions  varies  from  $25  to  $75  per  lineal  yaid 
when  miners  receive  about  $1.50  per  day.  The  cost  depends  on  the  measures  througl 
which  the  lonnel  may  be  driven,  as  shown  by  the  table  on  another  page.    For  instann 
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the  measares  between  the  Seven-Feet  and  the  Mammoth  are  soft  slate,  and  can  be 
worked  at  a  low  price ;  the  some  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  Primrose  and  the  Big  Tracy. 
Bat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lewis,  the  Holmes,  and  the  Buck  Mountain  the  rooks  are 
very  hard,  and  the  cost  is  materially  increased. 

SLOPES. 

In  the  anthracite  regions,  where  the  seams  dip  at  a  high  angle,  slopes  dug  in  the 
Kam  and  following  its  dip  are  generally  made  use  of,  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  figure 
139,  and  as  represented  in  several  illustrations  on  other  pages.  This  mode  is  the  most 
tTailable  one  that  can  be  adopted  under  such  circumstances,  in  our  deep  basins.  The 
cost  of  labor  in  sinking  slopes  is  less  than  that  of  tunnelling,  or  perhaps  about  equal, 
when  timber  and  the  cost  of  drainage,  &c.  are  included,  and  is  only  one-fourth  the 
eoet  of  shafting  as  an  average. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  sinking  slopes  ranges  from  25  to  50  dollars  per  yard,  and  that  of 
Bhafting  from  100  to  300  dollars  per  yard.  If  we  take  the  minimum,  the  cost  is  four 
times  greater ;  but  if  the  maximum,  the  cost  is  six  times  greater.  A  slope  100  yards 
deep  may  cost  $5000  for  labor,  but  a  shaft  of  the  same  depth  would  cost  $30,000  in  the 
nme  proportion. 

At  a  dip  of  45®  it  would  require  a  slope  1500  foot  long  to  reach  a  basin  1000  feet 
deep,  and  the  difference  in  cost  would  be  §75,000  in  favor  of  the  slope ;  and  as  100 
fvda  of  a  lift  is  as  much  as  can  be  economically  worked  in  seams  of  this  pitch,  the 
coil  could  be  mined  by  the  sloping  process  with  much  more  availability  than  in  the 
■halt.  The  shaft  must  go  down  to  the  basin,  and  the  coal,  when  mined,  is  with  much 
diicalty  brought  down  the  long  range  of  dip  or  "  breasting,"  by  inclines  or  otherwise, 
ill  the  coal  and  all  the  water  must  therefore  be  lifted  a  thousand  feet  through  the  shaft, 
then  one-fifth  of  it  would  only  be  lifted  that  distance  vertically  in  the  slope,  though 
the  increase  of  length  would  be  nearly  one-third ;  but  this  does  not  increase  the  cost 
b  the  same  proportion,  since  the  same  power  in  machinery  will  lift  water  1000  feet 
Kg^  through  1500  feet  of  pipe  at  45®  as  easily  as  1000  foot  high  through  1000  feet  of 
vertical  column,  while  less  powerful  machinery  is  required  to  lift  the  coal  1000  feet 
kigh  at  an  angle  of  45®.  nnd  a  distance  of  1500  feet,  than  1000  feet  by  perpendicular 
lift;  on  the  same  principle  that  it  is  easier  to  draw  a  load  on  a  railroad  of  20  feet  grade 
to  the  mile  than  on  one  of  100  feet  grade.  In  a  slope  of  60®  or  less,  the  cor  alone  or  a 
laall  additional  weight  for  following  truck  is  lifted  with  the  coal  on  a  railroad-track, 
Wtin  the  shaft  not  only  the  car  and  coa^  must  be  lifted,  but  the  additional  weight  of  a 
Wavy  "cage,"  which  is  frequently  one-third  of  the  load. 

Bnt,  in  addition  to  those  advantages,  while  only  one-fifth  the  coal  is  to  be  lifted  the 

fcU  perpendicular  height  of  1000  feet  in  the  capo  under  couHidcration,  the  other  four-fifths 

«ie respectively  lifted  only  800,  r»00,  400,  and  200  feet:  and  this,  of  course,  means  the 

*iter  as  well  as  the  coal.     To  be  more  explicit  to  the  inexperieDced,  we  may  state  that 

fte  first  lift  of  a  slope  should  not  be  sunk  over  300  foot  on  a  scam  pitching  enough  to 

**nin,"  or  over  35®.     The  coal  is  then  worked  out  to  that  depth  from  one  end  to  the 

•therof  the  property  on  the  **8trike"  of  the  seams.     When  this  is  done,  the  slope  is 

•onk  another  lift  of  300  feet,  nnd  the  same  pn>cess  repeated,  and  so  on  successively 

lotil  the  basin  is  reached.     It  is  thus  evident  that  the  coal  is  not  only  mined  with  more 

economy,  since  100  yards  is  of  suflScient  length  for  any  breast  in  which  the  coal  runs 

from  the  miner  to  the  cars  in  the  gangway,  but  that  only  a  small  portion  of  both  coal 

and  water  is  required  to  be  raised  the  full  distance  specified  of  1000  feet,  in  the  case  of 

•  shaft 

The  Mune  arguments  hold  good  in  nearly  all  pitching  seams  from  30®  to  the  perpen- 
fienlar.    If  shafts  are  used  of  less  depth  than  1000  feet,  or  the  depth  of  the  basin,  only 
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that  portinc  of  the  conl  which  is  above  the  point  of  intersectirin  with  the  Beam  can  be 
miaod  from  the  iBvelnf  tiio  pit;  anii,  if  a  grt-nter  dopili  ib  required,  the  shaft  must  cither 
gi)  down  through  and  holow  the  seam,  and  the  coal  be  again  uiit  bj  a  riglit-angled  Innni-l, 
or  B  Hlupo  must  be  made  use  of  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft;  therefure,  under  sueh  cir- 
ciunstaDcca,  a  slope  on  the  underlay  of  the  Heiim  is  always  mure  aTailable  tban  b  Bhaft. 


SHAFTS. 
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una  have  a  limited  dip,  aay  25°  or  loss,  and  where  cars  can  be  Mod  Ili" 
ihe  breasts,  shafls  are  more  available  than  Bli>pefi,  since  the  leogth  of  the  nUipe  is 
proportionately  increaBcd.  while  the  depth  of  the  shaft  is  decreased;  aud  the  ohjeo- 
tions  to  the  length  of  breasts  do  not  bold  good  under  these  conditions,  heuause  in 
Beams  of  25°  or  less  the  cars  can  go  into  tlie  breasts,  and  the  lift  is  nut  uf  so  much  im- 
portance. Still,  it  is  a  question  of  some  doubt  at  what  angle  of  dip  slopes  become  more 
expensive  than  shaCts;  and  some  practical  men,  uf  much  experience,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  slopes  on  the  underlay  of  the  scam  arc  the  most  available  si>  Umg  as  the  dip  is 
sufficient  tu  allow  the  car  to  drag  the  chain  or  mpe  down  the  incline  by  its  gravity. 
For  the  purpose  of  drawing  coal,  the  incline  principle  is  to  be  preferred  whenever  i 
mine  cau  be  slanted  on  the  dip  of  a  seam,  since  more  coal  can  bo  raised  on  an  incline 
than  through  a  shaft,  oven  if  the  distance  be  ten  times  greater.  An  engine  of  lOU 
horse-power  will  draw  up  a  train  of  ears  witli  21)  Ions  of  coal  over  an  incline  of  11^ 
with  greater  ease  than  2  tons  of  coal  up  a  shaft.  But  generally  wo  would  prefer 
shafts  to  slopes  when  the  dip  is  under  20°,  except  fur  the  first  two  lifts  near  the  surfftcf. 
There  are,  however,  instances  of  frequent  occurrence  where  shafts  are  the  only  availsbb 
means  of  reaching  the  eoal,  even  when  the  scams  have  high  angles  of  dips.  This  mtj 
happen  when  the  boundary  lines  of  estaloa  cannot  be  located  on  the  outcrops  ef  iM 
beds,  or  when  the  outcrops  of  the  seams  are  very  high  on  the  mr>uo tain- sides  tui 
positions  fur  machinery  cannot  be  obtained.  In  the  first  case,  shafting  must  tie  Tt- 
Hiirted  to,  and  in  the  latter,  tunnels  may  be  used  to  cut  the  seams  above  watcr-lcvsi, 
and  slopes  below  that  point,  though  sumL'times  slopes  are  used  from  the  end  of  lb* 
tunnels  on  the  dip  of  the  seam,  in  the  name  manner  as  when  started  from  the  eurflut; 
aud  this  plan  is  available,  and  may  bo  advantageously  mode  use  of,  under  cerUia 
ounditions. 

Id  other  instances,  the  seams  undulate  in  such  a  manner  afi  to  form  basins  whose  out' 
crops  do  not  come  near  the  surface,  and  on  which  slopes  cannot  be  used;  for  inBtiuic& 
the  Mammoth  bed  undulates  in  four  or  Sve  successive  basins  between  the  Mine  Hill  UM 
the  Sharp  Mountain,  in  the  Pottsville  district,  yet  the  outcrops  come  to  the  surface  unlj 
in  one  or  two  of  these  ba«Liis  near  the  Mine  Hill:  consequently,  this  seam  can  b" 
reached  only  bj  shafting ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  overlying  and  of 
kll  the  underlying  seams. 

SiimetimoB  the  anticlinals  of  these  coTieealed  formations  come  comparatively  near  th* 
surface.  When  these  anticlinals  can  be  correctly  located,  a  shaft  on  their  axle  may  b> 
made  nvmlable  at  a  limited  distance  an-d  cost,  and  from  the  point  of  intersectJun  elofiO 
nay  bo  put  down  the  respective  dips  tu  the  baains,  on  each  aide  of  the  anticlinal.  Bj 
this  arrangement  the  coal  of  two  basins  may  be  obtained  through  one  abaft,  notonlj 
from  a  single  seam,  but  from  all  the  seams  whose  an ticlin a!  axis  is  penetrated  by  tlie*h*tt 
To  make  such  a  shaft  tiilly  available,  it  ought  to  be  very  large,  in  order  to  admit  "t 
several  hoisting  apartments,  and  of  a  separate  compartment  for  the  pumping  opparaiu* 
and  upcast  shaft,  or  air-course,  since  a  steady  current  cannot  be  maintained  in  a  shaft 
where  the  cars  are  constantly  parsing  up  and  down.  It  would  be  also  desirable,  in  case 
It  largo  amount  of  coal  ie  required,  to  have  separate  hoisling-waya  from  each  dip  of  tlis 
Hommuth.    The  lower  seams  oould  be  cut  by  tunnel,  and  tlie  coal  raised  through  the 
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•ame  ways,  while  the  upper  seamB  would  be  more  available  after  the  lower  onee  are 
ezhansted. 

The  cost  of  BiDking  shafts  varies  considerably  in  the  measures  of  the  anthracite 
regions.  Where  the  strata  are  composed  of  slate,  shale,  and  soft  sandstones,  the  cost  of 
inking  is  less  than  where  they  are  composed  of  harder  material, — sandstones,  rocky 
eonglomeratesy  &c.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Tracy s,  or  between  the  Little  Tracy  and  the 
Lewis,  or  Gate,  we  find  some  very  massive  and  flinty  rocks  of  great  hardness.  We  also 
find  a  few  hard  strata  between  the  Diamond  and  the  Big  Tracy,  and  between  the 
Orchard  and  the  Diamond ;  while  a  very  massive  and  compact  coarse  sandstone  exists 
between  the  Holmes  F  and  the  Seven-Feet,  above  the  Mammoth.  Below  the  Mammoth 
the  measures  are  generally  hard,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thin  strata  of  slate ;  but 
above  the  Gate  bed  a  rock  of  peculiar  hardness  exists,  which  may  be  equally  expen- 
live  to  cut. 

The  cost  of  sinking  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  shaft  and  the  hardness  of  the 
rock:  much  more,  however,  depends  on  the  latter  than  on  the  former.  In  the  softer 
itrata,  a  shaft  10  by  20  may  be  sunk  for  200  dollars  per  linear  yard,  when  the  wages  of 
miners  are  about  $1.50  per  day ;  but  in  the  harder  metals  the  cost  of  sinking  the  same- 
nied  shaft  will  be  over  300  dollars  per  yard.  As  an  estimate,  however,  we  do  not  think 
I  shaft  could  be  sunk  1000  feet  through  the  anthracite  measures  in  tlie  centre  of  any 
basin  for  less  than  an  average  cost  of  300  dollars  per  yard,  independent  of  the  cost  of 
punping  and  hoisting  and  of  the  material  used.  It  depends,  also,  irrespective  of  hard- 
ness, on  the  dip  of  the  measures  where  the  shaft  may  be  sunk.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is 
aiaer  to  sink  in  the  centre  of  a  basin,  where  the  strata  are  comparatively  flat,  than  on 
the  dips  of  the  measures,  where  the  strata  have  a  high  inclination,  since  it  is  more 
fiiEonlt  to  advance  against  the  ends  of  the  strata  than  to  go  through  or  across  them. 

Sinking  is  more  costly  in  the  measures  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania 
tlisn  in  the  bituminous  coal-fields  of  the  West  or  in  the  English  bituminous  coal-fields, 
noce  the  metals  in  the  former  are  much  harder  than  in  the  latter.  It  seems  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  the  anthracites  generally ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  greater  heat 
which  accomplished  the  change  from  anthracite  to  bituminous  converted  the  rocks 
from  a  ferruginous  or  soft  sandstone  to  a  crystalline  or  more  silicious  and  flinty  nature, 
once  the  stratified  crystalline  and  sub-crystalline  rocks  are  harder  than  the  upper 
sedimentary. 

But,  while  the  cost  of  labor  in  sinking  is  less,  the  actual  cost  of  putting  down  a 
shaft  in  the  deep  bituminous  basins  is  generally  much  greater  tiian  it  is  in  the 
i&thracite  basins,  owing  to  the  open  nature  of  the  measures,  and  the  immense  quantity 
of  water  which  they  contain.  In  many  cases  the  cost  of  sinking  1000  feet  in  the  New- 
castle coal-field  has  been  over  1000  dollars  per  yard.  We  do  not  think  the  cost  of 
nuking  in  any  of  our  anthracite  basins  can  exceed  $500  per  yard  as  the  full  expendi- 
ture, if  proper  precautions  are  taken. 

LOCATION  OF  MIXES. 

In  some  cases  there  is  not  much  choice  of  location ;  but  generally  there  is  some  point 

nore  available  than  another  in  reference  to  the  permanency  of  the  mine  and  the 

eeonomy  of  mining  the  coal.     In  this  country  regard  is  too  often  paid  to  outside  or 

nrface  advantages,  at  the  expense  of  general  availability.    But  there  are  advantages 

of  importance  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  location  of  the  outside  estal)lishmcnt 

ai  well  as  the  inside  workings, — in  regard  to  the  cost  of  erecting  the  buildings,  the  loca- 

tioD  of  machinery,  the  movements  of  the  coal  from  point  to  point,  disposition  of  roads 

for  the  cars,  room  for  refuse,  &c.  &c.    But  in  regard  to  the  internal  working  there  is 

BO  remedy.    When  a  hole  is  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  the  shaft  established,  there  is  no 
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reoioving  it,  though  it  maj  be  greatlj  in  «rroT,  or  in  the  wrong  place.    When  the  mine 

is  cfllablished  on  the  dip  of  a  hunia,  the  point  of  its  location  is  not  of  so  much  import- 
ance; but,  ovcu  ID  this  case,  the  division  of  the  buuuilary,  the  increase  and  deureaee  of 
dips,  and  (he  poBiliou  of  "  minor  rollH,"  or  Ruliordinute  hnsinN,  have  much  influence  on 
the  bTailnbility  of  the  workH.  But  when  a  liasin  or  a  BuJdle — tbut  is,  the  eyncliiial  or 
anticlinal  axis — is  to  bo  reached,  it  is  imporlant  thut  the  location  of  the  ohnft  he 
eotrert,  or  in  such  a  position  aa  to  command  the  coal  wittiout  the  use  of  dip-wortinj^. 
We  maj  cite  nionj  casca  where  shaAs  have  been  located  nrong  b;  a  few  hundred  feet 
odIj,  jet  enough  out  of  tbn  waj  to  occasion  great  expeuGe  and  much  inconvenience 
and  oost  in  mining  operaticna. 

In  Eiuking  to  the  bottom  of  a  basin  it  is  not  alwaje  possible  to  reach  ite  greatest 
longitudinal  depth,  aa  sonie  basins  are  of  great  length ;  but  it  is  aluioat  always  possible 
to  reai^h  its  trunBverso  depth;  and  this  is  the  most  important,  bccnuse  the  dip  is  alwnji 
greater  in  this  direction  than  in  the  former,  as  may  be  obserTed  by  Gontrastiag  the 
sections  in  figure  22. 

Tbe  proper  location  of  sbans,  therefore,  will  bo  a  question  of  some  import&nce  in  th« 
future,  when  our  deep  basins  iuuf<C  be  developed;  and,  since  they  are  generally  irregu- 
lar, having  their  axis  rather  t»  one  side  of  than  in  a  line  with  the  apparent  Eurface-axis, 
we  have  given  an  illustration  of  the  proper  positions,  and  pointed  out  the  errors  tbtl 
might  occur  if  the  conditions  represented  are  not  observed. 

lu  figiue  149,  we  give  the  general  form  of  our  anthracite  basins  In  the  Pottrrill* 
district;  and,  while  the  same  form  does  not  hold  good  in  tbe  other  districts,  the  prin- 
eiplo  is  general,  though  the  formations  are  less  abrupt  in  a  nortliern  and  wealern  direc- 
tion.    It  will  be  observed  (hat  the  bottom  of  the  basin  or  the  centre  of  the  synclinil 


axis  lies  nearest  to  the  steep  side,  or  whore  the  dip  is  greatest     This  is  >>  natiint  « 
setjuence,  and  is  invariable.     The  centre  of  the  ha  in  appears  to  be  at  the  dotted  li 
n'  a',  judging  from  surface  indications,  and  an  inexperienced  person  wnuld  n 
cnmmenoo  to  sink  at  this  point;  and  the  «rror  would  be  serious   since  half  the  ooal|| 
the  basin  would  lie  to  the  dip  side,  and  could  only  be  obtained  by  dip  workings  or  I 
esteosion  of  tbe  shaft  below  the  coals,  which  are  then  rcai-hed  from  the  bott  n 
shaft  by  tunnels.     The   process  would  be   tedioue    expensive    and   inconvenient,  % 
tunnel  would  be  required  for  each  seiun. 

By  a  little  observation  and  calculation  it  moy  be  conclusively  determined  tliat  a 
proper  place  for  the  ehaft,  and  that,  by  sinking  here  several  important  advantages  w 
bo  secured:  the  cost  of  sinking  thrfiugh  and  in  ihevicinity  of  a  coiil  bed  is  one-half  lew 

than  thatof  sinking  through  the  measures,  as  at  a'  a';  the  shaft  can  he  sunk  in  half  tb« 

time,  and  the  saving  for  a  abaft  lOOO  feet  deep  would  not  be  less  than  ^0,000,  while  ll 
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coals  of  the  basin  would  be  reached  at  a  point  where  they  would  all  be  commanded 
without  dip  workings,  &c. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  natural  consequence  of  the  formation  represented  is  to 
throw  the  apparent  centre  of  the  basin  far  to  the  right  of  its  real  position,  while  the 
actual  centre  is  as  naturally  thrown  to  the  left.     The  same  result  happens  to  the  anti- 
clinal or  saddle.     Each  seam  has  its  axis  progressively  thrown  to  the  lefl,  and  a  shaft 
ftt  the  dotted  line  6,  would  strike  the  axis  of  the  upper  seam,  but  would  miss  the  axis  or 
saddle  of  the  lower  one  considerably,  and  be  seriously  in  error  if  it  were  calculated  to 
work  both  basins  by  slopes  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.     But  a  shaft  at  6,  6,  to  the 
uifl  of  the  lower  seam,  would  not  only  bo  in  proper  position  to  command  the  coal  of  that 
6eam,  but  till  the  seams  in  both  basins,  since  the  slope  in  passing  the  roll  c,  c  may  be 
((Hitinued  in  its  proper  direction  on  the  dotted  line  f^  f.     But  the  continuation  of  the 
dope  through  the  slates  would  be  best  accomplished  after  the  extraction  of  the  coal 
from  Uie  point  cf  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  or  all  the  coal  of  the  roll  and  above  it,  since 
this  would  form  the  second  *'  lift"  according  to  our  scale,  supposing  the  shaft  a  to  l)e 
1000  feet  deep.    We  have  given  the  shaft  c,  c,  and  the  dotted  line  c^,  to  show  how  a  shaft 
may  be  sunk  in  error  even  on  the  dips  of  a  basin ;  but  the  location  of  a  shaft  at  this 
point  depends  on  future  operations.    If  it  was  designed  to  work  the  dip-coal  by  slo{)e 
from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  then  the  location  at  </  would  not  be  wrong,  since  the 
roll  and  the  upper  coals  could  be  reached  by  tunnel ;  whereas,  if  located  at  c,  c,  slopes 
would  be  required  on  the  principle  oi  f^f,  in  order  to  reach  the  dip  coal,  which  would 
Ve  more  expensive  than  tunnels  from  c'  to  reach  the  upper  coals.    But,  in  case  it  is  not 
intended  to  work  the  dip  coals  by  slope  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  it  is  better  to  sink 
the  shaft  at  c,  c. 

Sorfaee  indications,  or  the  strata  near  the  surface,  are  always  a  good  guide  in  regular 
l)3sina;  but,  in  irregular  formations,  experience  and  geological  knowledge  are  required 
to  locate  mining  operations  properly.  In  the  following  table  will  be  found  srme  inte- 
w«ing  and  valutftjle  information.  The  data  were  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Holmes,  a 
pnetical  miner  of  St.  Clair,  and  the  calculations  made  by  General  II.  Pleasants,  of 
Pjtteville. 

This  table  gives  the  distances  of  both  shaft  and  tunnel  from  one  seam  to  the  other 
mtder  different  degrees  of  dip,  and  the  relative  cost  of  sloping,  tunnelling,  and  shafting, 
from  one  seam  to  the  other,  through  the  intervening  measures.  It  also  gives  the  vortical 
or  right-angle  distances  from  one  seam  to  the  other;  and  we  have  added  our  nomen- 
clatare,  or  alphabetical  letters,  to  the  common  names  of  the  scams  as  accepted  in  the 
l^)ttBviIle  district. 

We  think  the  distances  given  in  this  table  are  the  minimum  distances  for  the  Potts- 
ville  district,  and  will  not  conform  to  the  distances  general  in  the  anthracite  regions. 
We  find  the  distance  at  Scranton  from  A  to  J  to  be  only  455  feet  vertical ;  at  I'ottsville 
the  distance  is  over  1000  feet;  while  at  Locustdale,  near  Ashland,  in  the  Mahanoy 
ftgion,  it  is  considerably  greater,  as  shown  in  figure  59.  But  by  taking  the  vertical  or 
ri«ht-angle  distances,  as  given  in  the  various  vortical  sections  of  the  several  regions  and 
^f  relative  dips,  an  approximate  timnel  and  shaft  distance  can  bo  obtained  by  the 
'^ve  computation  given  in  the  table. 

We  find  the  distance  from  M  to  L,  or  from  the  Lewis  to  the  Little  Tracy,  to  be  150 
^at  right  anglesto  the  dip,  and  the  horizontal  or  tunnel  distance,  at  15°  of  dip,  to  be 
^i  feet,  while  the  shaft  distance  is  only  155.3  feet.     As  the  dip  increases,  the  tunnel 
^iituioe  decreases,  and  the  shaft  distance  increases:  therefore,  at  75°  of  dip,  the  tunnel 
>r  horiiontal  distance  is  only  155.3  feet,  and  the  shaft  or  vertical  distance  570.5  feet, 
Wiiich  is  the  reverse  of  15°,  because  the  75°  from  the  vertical  is  the  same  in  reverse 
.  I  tt  15*  fram  the  horitontal.     This  rock  is  very  hard,  and  we  find  the  cost  to  be  $00  per 
iiaeil  j»rd  for  timnels,  $250. for  shafts,  and  $30  for  slopes,  when  labor  is  at  $1.50  per 
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dftjrarroinera;  the  shnft  being  about  10  X  20  feet  in  diometer,  and  the  taDnel  T  X  10 
feet.  The  fllopes  »ary  with  the  eizc  of  the  soaros,  and  are  made  in  prifptirtiim :  Ihere- 
fore  the  cost  of  sinking  on  a  small  fleam  is  from  $25  to  $30  per  yard,  while  od  ibe 
Mammoth  it  is  $50  per  yard.  These  figures  indude  only  labor;  the  uutlnyg  fur 
material,  timber,  mauhiuerj,  cars,  and  hoisting  and  pumping,  are  additaooal. 

In  ordtT  to  find  the  depth  of  a  batiia  hy  this  table,  it  will  be  necesaorj  first  to  get  Ibe 
average  dip  of  some  well-known  seam;  find  the  distance  from  chat  to  the  basin  of  the 
seam  required,  and  then  the  diataneo  from  the  same  point  to  the  centre  of  the  bRoin 
aa  nearly  as  can  be  approsimated  by  surface  indications,  taking  care  to  allow  for  any 
dilTorence  iu  dip  that  may  exist  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  boetn,  as  described  in 
figure  149. 

We  wish,  for  instanoo,  to  find  the  depth  of  the  Mammoth  at  a  certain  point  where 
this  nearu  dues  not  outcrop;  but  we  find  the  outcrop  of  the  Primrose,  which  we  know  a 
from  290  to  300  feet  above  the  Mammoth.  We  wish  to  start  a  shaft  on  the  niTtb  Me 
of  the  basin,  150  feet  »outh  of  the  outcrop  of  the  Primrose,  which  we  find  to  be  near  th« 
outcrop  of  the  Orchard.  The  average  dip  is  15°,  and  we  find  the  vertival  dietanee  to  l« 
about  4S5  foot,  wbioh  ie  verified  bj  the  St.  Clair  shafl,  commenced  and  vunk  under  fuch 
circumstances.  To  find  the  basin  of  the  Mammoth  under  a  dip  of  25",  we  End  the  out- 
crop of  oiie  of  the  upper  seams — say  the  Big  Traoj — and  measure  the  distance  to  llie 
centre  of  its  basin.  We  find  the  distance  to  be  C38.9  feet,  the  perpendicular  270,  or  the 
distance  at  right  angles  through  the  measures,  sinoe  the  dip  is  0°  in  the  centre  of  the 
basin.  If  the  dip  Bus  been  preserved  at  25°  the  whole  distance  of  63S.9  feet,  the  pep 
pendicuiar  will  be  207.9  feet  Wo  find,  therefore,  the  depth  to  K,  or  the  Big  Tracy, 
to  bo  270  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  basin,  where  the  distance  from  the  outcrop  of 
the  same  is  C.'iS.O  feet,  and  the  dip  25°  on  an  average.  This  being  demonstrated,  ir» 
find  by  the  table  that  the  distance  frora  K  to  E,  or  from  the  Big  Tracy  to  the  Mam- 
m.>th,  is  9(12  feet:  conaequcntly.  the  whole  distance  is  1172  feet.  This  we  consider  • 
minimum.     The  probability  is  that  the  distance  would  be  rather   over  this  calcula- 

The  approximate  distances  are  given  in  the  vertical  sections  accompanying  oar  de- 
scriptions of  the  respective  coal  regions,  and  the  approximate  depth  may  be  obtained  in 
,tho  same  innniier  by  finding  the  basin  of  some  upper  seam  and  then  adding  the  dielancB 
as  given  frum  the  scorn  found  and  known  to  the  seam  wanted,  in  the  centre  of  any  basin. 
Rut  if  the  Bhuft  is  located  on  the  dip,  the  overage  angle  of  the  dip  must  be  demon strnteii, 
and  the  perpendicular  depth  fiund  from  the  accompanying  table,  allowing  for  the 
increased  or  dcerca«ed  thickness  of  the  measures,  as  found  on  comparing  the  vertical 
column  of  the  region  with  the  diatancos  in  the  table. 

MINING  MACHnJEBT, 

However  important  the  location  and  development  of  our  mineB,  and  neceBsary  as  may 
bo  the  knowledge  and  experience  to  accomplish  their  development,  these  requisites 
arc,  perhaps,  nut  more  important  or  necessary  than  tlie  mechanical  skill  and  judgment 
required  in  ilesigning  or  selecting  the  most  available  maohinory  for  llio  placp  or  the 
purpose.  This  is  evident:  we  have  seen  it  demonstrated  on  so  many  occasions,  and  in 
St)  many  places,  that  we  often  feel  anrpriBod  and  pained  to  witness  eo  great  a  lock  of 
tact  where  bo  much  meohanieal  skill  exists.  The  want  is  not  in  the  ability  to  manu- 
facture, but  to  apply  the  necessary  mecbanical  power.  We  do  not  wish  to  make 
invidious  mention,  but  within  our  experience  we  eould  point  out  a  hundred  cnflc» 
where  the  most  serious  oonscqiienees.  in  increased  expenditure  and  waste  of  pnwer, 
have  resulted  from  misapplicFition  and  miscalculatinr 

kchincry,  two  important  cou  side  rations  require  the  first  attention,  ^ 
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limplicity  and  strength.  In  colliery  engines,  the  question  is  not  so  mnch  economy  in 
the  use  of  fuel,  as  availability  in  mining  operations;  power,  durability,  and  gcueral 
limplicity  of  style  are  the  most  essential  requisites;  and,  whether  designed  for  hoisting 
or  pamping,  the  more  compact  and  concentrated  their  efforts,  the  more  serviceable  and 
permanent  will  be  their  duty.  But  the  style  of  the  machinery  is  also  an  important 
eonsideration.  Heavy  engines  are  now  generally  required,  since  our  mines  are  in- 
CKMing  in  depth  as  our  colliery  establishments  increase  in  proportion;  and  larger 
qoiatitids  of  coal  are  required  as  their  product  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
increase  of  the  original  outlay  and  the  general  daily  expense. 

If  ten  tons  of  coal,  car,  cage,  and  rope  are  to  be  lifted  1000  feet  per  minute,  we  can 
fonn  some  idea  of  the  size  and  power  of  the  machinery,  taking  Watt's  calculation 
of  the  duty  of  a  horse-power  for  our  guide.  At  33,000  pounds  lifted  one  foot  high  per 
minute,  as  the  law  of  a  horse-power,  it  would  require  COO  horse-power  to  lift  10  tons 
1000  feet  per  minute;  or,  by  gearing,  to  lift  the  same  in  two  minutes,  300  horse-power 
WDold  be  the  calculation.  But  in  our  mines  we  always  balance  the  cage  and  the  car: 
we  have,  therefore,  on  starting,  3  tons  less,  and  200  horse-power  will  do  the  work 
designed, — ^that  is,  lift  ten  tons  500  feet  per  minute, — providing  the  balancing  power 
18  equal  to  one-third  of  the  load. 

With  machinery  of  such  power  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  area  of  the  piston-head 
in  propordon  to  the  load  to  be  lifted,  since  the  speed  of  the  piston  and  speed  of  the  load 
cannot  be  varied  to  the  extent  they  may  be  in  smaller  engines.  If  the  drum  on  which 
the  rope  winds  is  12  feet  in  diameter,  the  pinion  on  the  crank-shaft  be  4  feet,  and  the 
itroke  5  feet,  or  the  crank  2}  feet,  the  piston  must  move  at  the  rate  of  413^  feet  per 
JBinate  to  move  the  load  at  the  rate  of  500  feet  per  minute,  and  the  number  of  revoln- 
tioos  must  be  41}  per  minute, — which  is  faster  than  an  engine  of  200  horse-power  ought 
to  move.  But  by  arranging  the  engines  as  two  100  horse-power  connected  link-motion 
Mkgines,  their  speed  might  be  increased,  and  the  load  moved  at  the  rate  of  500  feet  per 
minute,  with  great  facility. 

Twenty  revolutions  per  minute  would  be  a  fast  speed  for  a  200  horse-power  engine 
with  a  stroke  of  G  feet:  therefore,  to  move  a  load  at  the  rate  of  500  feet  per  minute,  the 
pinion  would  be  8}  feet  diameter.  But  by  the  use  of  two  connected  100  horse-power 
engines  the  speed  may  readily  bo  increased  to  40  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  pinion 
rednoed  to  4(  feet,  while  the  stroke  may  be  5  feet  or  less.  This  arrangement  increases 
the  leverage  or  power  of  the  engines  one-half,  and  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  one  of 
the  engines  continually  on  the  '*Hp€  centre;**  but  the  amoimt  of  steam  used  is  thereby 
considerably  increased.  This,  however,  would  be  a  necessity,  under  the  circumstances 
of  lifiing  a  load  of  7  tons,  or  14,000  pounds,  500  feet  per  minute,  since  a  200  horse- 
power engine  would  scarcely  do  the  work,  while  two  100  horse-power  connected  engines 
would  do  it  easily,  provided  the  quantity  of  steam  were  increased. 

In  this  respect  it  is  remarkable  that  the  deficiency  is  general.  Boilers  are  almost 
fthrays  calculated  too  closely,  and  many  efficient  engines  are  crippled  for  want  of  a  full 
npply  of  steam.  Where  the  generation  of  steam  is  more  an  object  than  the  first  cost 
of  machinery,  as  on  ocean  steamers,  and  where  coal  is  costly,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
or  economy  to  provide  engines  calculated  to  do  the  most  duty  with  the  least  amount  of 
itetm,  as  in  the  Cornish  low-pressure  engines,  or  in  working  steam  expansively  in  high- 
pressure  engines;  but  in  all  other  ca^es  it  is  economy  to  provide  an  excess  of  steam- 
boiler  or  heating  surface.  The  object  in  such  cases  is  to  make  a  small  amount  of  fire 
mrface  heat  a  great  extent  of  boiler  surface,  or  to  expend  the  caloric  in  the  most 
efficient  manner. 

Bat  in  colliery  establishments,  where  coal  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  the  same  objects  are 
not  directly  sought,  though  it  is  equally  important  that  a  largo  boiler  surface  should  be 
pfofided— no^  so  aiiioh»  however,  with  regard  to  the  economy  of  fiiel  as  to  the  efficiency 
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of  the  power,  though  a  sorpliu  of  boiler  does  not  dbei  the  qomntitj  of  eoil  need  ui  tn 
aoisToraUe  nuumer;  in  fact,  the  result  is  quite  the  rererse.  When  there  is  a  defieieocj 
of  boiler  enrfsee,  steam  is  always  low,  and  the  engines  cannot  do  thor  dntj,  while  an 
eau:es0iTe  firing  simply  wastes  the  heat  bj  passing  it  np  the  stack.  Therefore,  an  extia 
boiler,  with  fires  arranged  for  the  most  eflective  use  of  the  flame  and  heat,  and  modersli 
firing,  not  only  saves  labor,  coal,  and  material,  bat  also  renders  the  machinery  fiillj 
effective. 

Large  single  engines  are  not  as  osefbl  in  colliery  establishments  as  smaller  donbh 
connected  engines  where  speed  is  required,  as  in  neariy  all  oar  mining  departmeDti^ 
except  in  pamping ;  and  in  this,  large,  heavy,  and  slow-moving  engines  are  more  Uflefol 
than  smaller  and  faster  ones. 

To  present  the  matter  clearly,  we  will  state  that  a  40  hone-power  enpne,  singk^ 
moving  at  50  revolutions  per  minute,  and  consuming  16,000  cubic  inches  of  steam 
(which  is  an  excess)  at  50  pounds  pressure,  will  lift  6000  pounds  300  feet  per  miniite. 
But  two  20  horse-power  connected  engines,  running  at  100  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  consuming  32,000  cubic  feet  of  steam,  will  lift  double  the  weight,  with  more  ease, 
300  feet  per  minute.  In  the  first  instance  the  pinion  or  drum  should  be  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  in  the  second  one  foot  diameter.  But  if  the  pinion  remains  the  sam 
the  load  is  lifled  at  double  the  speed.  To  a  certain  extent  this  rule  holds  good 
notwithstanding  the  additional  friction  of  the  two  cylinders,  since  the  advantage  g;ained 
by  having  one  crank  continually  on  the  live  centre  more  than  compensates  for  the  addi- 
tional  friction. 

The  heaviest  loads  to  be  lifted  from  our  deep  mines  should  not  exceed  7  tons,  or,  if  10 
tons,  3  tons  may  be  counterbalanced  by  the  descending  cage  and  wagon:  therefore 200 
horse-power  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  do  the  work  of  hoisting  from  any  single  shaft  or 
slope.  But,  as  before  observed,  and  on  the  principle  advanced  in  the  case  of  the  40 
horse-power  or  the  two  20  horse-powers,  two  100  horse-power  connected  enginfli 
would  have  the  same  advantage  over  the  200  horse-power  single  engine  that  the  two  20 
horse-power  engines  had  over  the  40  horse-power  engine.  The  load  in  both  cases 
is,  perhaps,  more  than  should  be  attached.  We  calculate,  however,  the  maximiA 
duty  of  a  single  engine  as  the  minimum  duty  of  two  connected  engines  of  thi 
same  average  power  aod  supplied  with  a  full  amount  of  steam.  A  40  horse-poirer 
engine  will  not  lift  more  than  6000  pounds  300  feet  high  per  minute,  without 
great  strain,  running  at  50  revolutions  per  minute.  But  two  208,  running  at  100 
revolutions  per  minute,  will  lift  a  greater  load — say  8000  pounds — that  distance  witk 
ease. 

The  weight  to  be  lifted  in  a  shaft  300  feet  deep  may  be  estimated  thus:—- coal,  3  tons; 
car,  IJ  tons;  cage,  }  ton;  rope,  }  ton, — since  the  pulleys  should  be  some  distance  aboft 
the  landing-point.  This  would  give  5}  tons  as  the  load.  But  the  cage  and  car  would 
be  counterbalanced,  and  would  thus  reduce  the  weight  to  be  lifted  by  the  engine  tu  3f 
tons  at  starting,  3  tons  in  the  middle,  and  2\  at  the  top  of  the  shaft;  since  in  the  middle 
the  rope  is  balanced,  and  nothing  but  the  coal  is  lifted,  while  at  the  top  the  rope  couDte^ 
balances  an  equal  weight  of  coal.  Therefore  the  maximum  load  is  8400  pounds,  the 
average  6720  pounds,  and  the  minimum  5040  pounds.  This  load  can  be  lifted  500 
feet  per  minute  by  two  20  horse-power  connected  engines,  if  geared  to  nin  at  100  revo- 
lutions per  minute. 

In  a  shaft  of  1000  feet  depth,  the  load  would  be  considerably  increased  with  the  same 
ooal-car  and  cage,  on  account  of  the  increased  weight  of  the  rope,  and  the  tendency  to 
render  the  counterbalance  less  effective  by  the  increased  depth.  For  instance,  a  balanot 
with  equal  weights  is  poised  on  common  levels,  but  if  the  weight  on  one  side  is  lower 
than  that  on  the  other,  the  lowest  side  will  always  be  the  heaviest  in  etkot,  though  of 
the  same  weight  really :  fifteen  ounces  may  counterpoise  a  pound  if  the  oentre  of  granQf 
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e  not  equal,  and  tbe  Bamo  in  relation  to  the  coantcrbalance  in  shafls.  The  care  and 
beeages  may  be  of  equal  weight,  but,  one  side  being  1000  feet  lower  than  the  other, 
\aj  will  not  be  equal  in  effective  weight,  even  though  the  additional  weight  of  the 
ope  be  added  to  the  upper  side.  The  difference  may  not  be  great ;  still  it  adds  to  the 
aid  at  starting,  which  is  the  most  trying  point  to  the  engine. 

We  will  make  our  calculations,  however,  without  reference  to  the  unequal  poise,  and 
stimate  the  weight  of  care  and  cages  as  equal,  and,  therefore,  as  counterbalanced.  In 
hafts  of  great  depth  it  seems  proper  to  raise  as  much  coal  as  practicable  at  once: 
herefore  we  calculate  cars  of  4  tons  as  the  maximum ;  but  the  size  of  the  cars  must 
iqiend  on  the  size  and  dip  of  the  seam.  If  the  scam  is  small,  large  cars  cannot  be 
iscd;  if  the  dip  is  considerable,  yet  not  steep  enough  to  ru7»,  it  would  not  be  conv^ 
kient  to  take  large  cars  into  the  breastH  or  chambers.  The  size  of  the  car,  and  the 
imoant  of  coal  to  be  raised  each  time  through  the  shaft,  depend  on  these  conditions. 
i  capacity  of  four  tons  may  be  considered  a  maximum,  and  one  ton  a  minimum,  for  a 
ar. 

The  load  in  a  shafl  1000  feet  deep,  provided  the  amount  of  coal  be  four  tons,  may  be 
■limatcd  at  25,000  pounds ;  viz. :  coal  8900  pounds,  car  and  cage  8900  pounds,  and  a 
vpe  of  2  inches  diameter,  weighing  T.Oo  pouuda  to  the  foot, — 7050  pounds, — giving  a 
titl  weight  of  nearly  25,000  pounds  to  be  liilcd  by  the  rope.  But  the  load  on  the 
agine  is  only  the  coal  and  the  ro[)C,  if  wc  nuppone  the  car  and  cage  to  be  in  equipose: 
boefore  the  load  which  the  engines  have  to  start  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  ia 
16,000  pounds,  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft  89G0,  and  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  only  1910 
mnds.  A  single  engine  of  200  horse-power,  running  at  20  revolutions  per  minute, 
nold  have  enough  to  do  in  starting  such  a  load  and  raising  it  at  the  rate  of  500  feet 
fv  minate ;  but  two  100  horse-power  connected  engines,  running  at  40  revolutions 
fv  minate,  would  do  the  work  with  ease. 

In  order  to  equalize  the  load,  and  give,  consequently,  additional  power  to  the  engines^ 
kt  lopee,  winding  on  narrow  drums,  increasing  the  raising  drum  and  decreasing  the 
leieending  drum,  are  the  best  means.  The  great  difference  between  the  power  ro- 
[idred  to  start  the  load  from  the  bottom,  or  that  required  from  the  middle  up,  is 
Tident.  Two  fiily  horse-power  engines  would  be  more  effective  with  flat  ropes  and 
nrrow  increasing  and  decreasing  drums  tlian  two  one  hundred  hone-powera  with  the 
onnd  and  common  stationary  drum  would  be. 

The  same  thing,  however,  may  be  accomplished  by  cone  drums,  having  grooves  in 
rbich  the  rope  must  wind  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  increasing  in  diameter  on  the  raising 
idfl  and  decreasing  in  diameter  on  the  descending  side.  Thus,  the  rope  might  start  to 
aite  the  load  on  a  six-feet  drum  and  land  it  on  a  twelve-feet  drum.  The  objection  to 
kii  mode  is  the  size  of  the  rope  which  must  be  used  to  raise  the  load  required,  and  the 
mall  dimensions  of  the  drum.  A  two-inch  wire  rope  should  not  be  wound  on  a  drum 
i  leas  than  12  feet,  particularly  on  starting  with  25,000  pounds  weight :  consequently, 
0  ose  the  cone  drums  effectively,  the  starting  or  smallest  diameter  should  be  12  feet, 
ittd  the  largest  diameter  24  feet,  which  would  be  ponderous  and  costly.  But  by  the 
iher  mode,  using  flat  ropes  and  narrow  drums,  with  the  rope  winding  on  itself,  this 
Ejection  would  not  exist  The  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  ropes  allows  of  a  corro- 
ponding  decrease  in  the  diameter  of  the  drums.  If  the  load  is  started  on  a  drum  7 
'set  in  diameter  instead  of  one  12  feet  diameter,  with  the  same  proportions  of  pinions 
r  leverage,  the  power  to  do  the  work  is  proportionately  increased ;  but,  in  addition  to 
his  advantage,  the  counterbalance  is  increased  in  nearly  equal  ratio,  since  the  drum  is 
Ter  ten  feet  in  diameter  on  the  descending  to  seven  feet  on  the  ascending  side,  and  the 
elance  in  favor  of  the  load  is  correspondingly  increased.  The  descending  ear  and 
age,  weighing  8960  pounds,  hang  5  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  drum,  while  the 
aeanding  load  of  25,000  pounds  hangs  only  3}  feet  from  its  centre :  this  would  increase 
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the  descending  weight  as  a  eounterbalonco  bj  msking  it  equal  to  11,084  poonda,  and 
the  ascending  load  to  be  lllled  by  the  coginu  would  be  13,352  pounds.  Of  ctiurve  some- 
thing must  be  alloned  for  friction,  and  Lhe  Iubb  of  equilibrium  effected  through  a  set 
of  ponderous  machinary;  but  the  Hibove  calculation  ie  nearly  correct;  and  hence  ne 
gain  by  this  mode  of  conntruuting  druma  and  connecting  en^ea  OTcr  the  old  mode  of 
aiugla  onginea  aud  stationary  druma  not  only  in  first  coat,  but  in  effectiveness  uf  ma- 
chinery and  in  durability  of  both  ropoa  and  machinery. 


BOX   CAOEa. 

There  is  auotbor  mode  of  raising  coal  from  deop  nhafla,  that  may  be  commendable 
Home  cases.  The  plan  is  to  dispense  with  cars  and  cages  in  shafts  and  subsdl 
them  a  simple  box  of  boiler-plate,  which  may  hold  five  tuns,  more  or  lesa.  This 
does  not  leave  the  sliafl,  but  the  coal  is  dumped  from  tlie  cars  into  Qie  box  at  the 
torn  of  the  abaft,  and  ou  arriving  at  the  tiip  tlie  Ikix  is  emptied  by  a  contriv: 
ahutes  uf  the  breaker.  This  mode  may  bo  advantageous  where  deep  shafts  arc  sunk 
small  sDBnis  and  where  largo  cars  cannot  be  made  use  of.  In  aenms  uf  from  four 
feet,  cars  which  carry  mora  than  from  one  to  two  ttina  of  coal  cannot  be  made  use  of, 
and  where  the  dips  of  seams  are  over  20°  large  cars  cannot  be  canvenicnily  used: 
therefore  in  such  cases  the  b<ix  cages  may  bo  available,  and  a  much  greater  amount  of 
coal  raised  than  could  be  done  in  one  shaft  if  the  cars  were  raised  with  the  coal,  Tlrt 
difference  in  weight  on  the  engine  would  not  bo  materially  altered,  but  the  loud  to  It 
carried  by  the  rope  would  be  much  less. 

The  bos  would  not  weigh  more  than  one  ton,  or  with  fonr  Ions  of  coal  n,20il  jmunds* 
coDSCquently,  the  site  of  the  rope  would  be  decreased  from  two  inches  Ui  oue  and  a  half 
inch  diameter,  the  weight  of  which  is  abuut  four  pounds  to  the  foot,  or  4000  pounds  U 
the  1000  feet,  instead  of  7000  pounds ;  the  weight,  therefore,  to  bo  lifted  by  the  nij>e  ii 
15,200  pounds  instead  of  25,000,  as  when  the  oar  and  cage  nro  lifted  with  the  c«ai,  and 
the  load  on  the  engines  12,960  pounds  instead  of  16,000  pounds. 

A  aniallor  shaft  can  also  be  made  to  anewer  the  purpose,  in  case  the  boses  »ro  mad 
in  place  of  the  cars  and  cages,  since  the  former  would  occupy  onc-holf  less  space  thaa 
the  latter.     This  mode  is  in  use  at  the  Pioneer  colliery  at  Ashland. 

PNEUMATIC    MACHWEBT. 

Perhaps  the  most  simple,  economical,  and  safe  mode  of  raising  coal  nr  water  from 
deep  mines  is  the  pneuniBtic  process,  or  by  the  use  of  compressed  air.  Wo  tliink  the 
first  cost  of  establishing  this  process  would  not  be  much  greater  than  the  modes  now 
in  use ;  whUe  the  constant  operation  thereafter  would  be  permanent  and  cheap. 

The  mode  consists  in  laying  two  air-tight  tubes  down  the  main  slojio  or  shaft,  of  a 
size  sufficient  to  receive  the  cars  or  boxes  designed  to  carry  the  coal.  If  Ihixcs  ore  used, 
the  size  of  the  tubes  may  be  small, — say  five  feet  in  diameter;  but  if  cars  are  used  thvjr 
could  not  well  be  leas  than  six  feet  in  diameter,  in  elopes  where  the  cars  asoeud  end 
and  end :  in  shafts  where  the  cars  go  up  as  they  stand,  the  tubes  should  be  five  by  ten. 

Boies  are  to  be  preferred  for  several  reawns  in  pneumatic  tubes,  since  they  retiuira 
much  less  space,  and  the  load  to  bo  lifted  is  re^luced  by  the  weight  of  tho  oa.T,  or  twv 
tons.  If  a  tube  of  five  feet  diameter  be  used,  the  area  is  25  square  feet,  or  3600  squaro 
inches ;  this,  at  a  pressure  of  five  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  will  lift  a  weight  of  l>t,000 
pounds.  In  order  to  obtain  the  pressure,  two  blowing-cylinders  of  a  capouity  of  ^0 
cubic  feet,  to  bo  run  at  25  revolutions  or  25  double  strokes  per  minute,  and  at  seven  or 
eight  pounds  pressure — say  "i  pounds — per  square  ifioh,  are  erected  on  the  surface, 
two  direct-acting  high-pressure  steam-engines  of  30-inch  cylinder  are  placed  pcrp«n< 
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ow  them,  so  that  the  pistons  of  the  engines  connect  with  the  pistons  of  the 
sylinders.  This  will  giye  2^  pounds  per  square  inch  excess  of  air  for  escape 
ngencies. 

prepared,  the  cages  may  be  made  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  five  tons  of  coal  and 
19  of  water,  leaving  a  surplus  of  900  pounds  to  operate  in  favor  of  balancing 
I,  which  are  connected  by  a  small  rope  capable  of  suspending  the  empty  cage 
illey  over  the  tubes.  At  25  revolutions  per  minute,  the  blowing-cylinders  will 
I  third  more  compressed  air  than  is  necessary,  by  computation,  to  raise  this 
f  coal  and  water  1000  feet  high  every  minute. 

jwer  will  raise  1000  tons  of  coal  in  ten  hours  with  perfect  ease, — giving  three 
time  to  each  load,  or  one  minute  for  loading,  one  for  ascending,  and  one  for 
g, — and  600  tons  of  water.  While  the  box  is  standing  the  air  is  accumulating, 
»fore  compressed  ready  for  instantly  throwing  up  the  boxes  from  the  bottom  of 
.  In  case  larger  tubes  are  used,  larger  loads  may  be  raised  with  the  same 
per  square  inch,  or  the  same  load  with  less  pressure.  The  water-boxes  are 
d  beneath  the  coal-boxes,  and  fill  themselves  from  the  ''sump''  while  the  coal 
loaded  into  the  coal-boxes  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  mine,  and  the  water  is 
)d  on  the  top  at  the  same  time  the  coal  is  being  unloaded. 
lole  operation  is  simple,  and  governed  by  valves :  there  are  no  pumps  or  chains 
ropes  required,  and  a  serious  accident  is  impossible.  We  do  not  think  the  first 
recting  machinery  of  this  character  can  bo  greater  than  that  of  the  machinery 
ise,  since  the  power  of  the  engines  would  be  one-half  less  than  that  of  the 
and  pumping-engines  required  to  do  the  same  work  at  the  same  depth ;  and, 
the  tubing  would  be  expensive,  there  would  be  no  outlay  for  pumps,  rods,  and 
since  they  would  not  be  required. 

SAFETY-CAGES,  TRAVELLING-KODS,  ETC. 

iTe  not  faith  enough  in  safety-cages  to  try  the  adventure  of  descending  on 
my  other  moans  are  presented,  and  we  cannot  recommend  any  invention  of  the 
safe  enough  to  risk  the  lives  of  the  workmen  on.  It  is  possible,  with  proper 
watchfulness,  to  make  several  contrivances  reasonably  safe;  but  generally 
accident  happens  they  are  found  out  of  order.  The  **  drag"  in  slopes,  and 
f  falling  bars  without  springs  in  shafts,  are  perhaps  the  most  reliable,  when 
made  and  attached ;  but  these  safety  arrangements  should  be  designed  rather  to 
»6rty  than  to  save  life.  The  workmen  should  not  be  allowed  to  ride  up  on  the 
al  cars  or  cages  under  any  consideration,  since  the  danger  is  imminent  even 
ry  care  and  precaution  is  taken.  '  If  there  may  not  be  a  convenient  travelling 
the  mine,  a  mode  should  bo  provided  for  their  entrance  and  exit;  and  the  most 
id  economical  is  to  attach  platforms  to  the  pump-rods.  If  a  single  rod  is  used, 
irms  are  placed  at  intervals  equal  to  the  stroke  of  the  pump,  with  corresponding 
f  platforms  on  the  side  of  the  shaft.  The  workman  steps  on  the  upper  platform 
Is  and  descends  to  the  next  stationary  one,  upon  which  ho  steps  and  remains  for 
a  of  the  stroke,  and  then  steps  on  the  second  platform  on  the  rods  and  descends 
K>nd  stationary  one.  This  process  is  continued  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  If 
)  makes  five  strokes  per  minute  and  ten  feet  to  the  stroke,  he  descends  at  the 
0  feet  per  minute,  or  1000  feet  in  20  minutes. 

PUMPING-MACHINERT. 

runage  of  deep  mines  is  a  question  of  equal  importance  with  any  other  oon- 
B  in  ndning  matters.    To  deliver  100  or  1000  gallons  of  water  per  minute  firom 


a  depth  of  100  or  1000  feet  requires  not  onlj  powerful  mnchinerj,  but  reliable  and 
durable  flitures.    If  we  take  500  gullonB  per  minuto  as  the  maximum  production  of  out 
doop  mioot^,  and  SOO  feet  tts  tlieir  maximum  depth,  we  still  find  that  the  amount  of  watei 
diijcharged  per  daj,  tuid  the  weight  of  tbo  coluoia  to  be  lifted,  are  enurmoua.     An  im- 
perial gallon  weighs  over  12  puunds,  and  a  column  to  discbarge  500  gallons  p«r  minute 
should  bo  20  iDcheB  in  diameter;  the  amuunt  discharged  in  24  hours  would  be  720.000 
gallons,  or  3200  tons,  and  the  uolumn  to  bo  lifted  by  the  engine  not  less  than  30  tone  50     : 
feet  high  per  minute.     B;  geared  motion,  working  the  engine  to  its  maximum  speed, 
this  may  bo  done  by  130  horse-powor.    But  the  great  weight  of  the  load  neceeeitatei    = 
massive  moohincrj  and  numerouB  connections  in  order  to  reduce  the  speed  to  the  slow      ^ 
movements  of  so  largo  a  pump:  cousequently,  direct  action  is  to  be  pn.'ferrud  to  geared    -^ 
motion,  by  connecting  the  piston  of  the  steam-cyliDdor  with  the  pump-rod  and  making    3 
the  stroke  of  cylinder  and  pump  equal.    To  effect  this,  a  cylinder  should  not  be  less  thu     - 
SO  inches  in  diameter,  where  steam  of  40  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch  is  used,  in    s 
order  that  u  surplus  of  power  may  be  provided.   A  cylinder  of  this  siie, — ten  feet  strait^    s 
— at  five  strokes  per  minute,  would  rec^uire  per  minute  about  GSO  cubio  feet  of  denM    - 
steam  of  a  eominon  pressure  of  40  pounds  per  square  iucli ;  and  a  common  geared  engine     ■■ 
of  30-iDch  cylinder,  working  at  20  revolutdons  per  minute,  would  require  per  minute  "SO 
cubic  feet  of  steam  of  the  same  density  to  do  the  same  work.    Thus,  when  slow  motion  ii 
required  to  lift  heavy  weighta,  the  more  directly  the  steam  can  act  the  more  economical 
will  ba  the  expenditure  of  power ;  but.  as  noticed  in  conneution  with  tlie  hoisting  of  cod, 
where  great  speed  is  required  the  reverse  is  the  best  economy. 

In  the  instance  here  given  of  a  drainage  of  5O0  gallons  per  minute,  we  exceed  ibl 
general  maximum  drainage  of  mines  in  this  country,  but  are  below  that  of  the  deejimina 
of  England.  The  size  of  the  pump  given,  however,  we  consider  the  largest  that  should 
}io  used,  or  the  largest  that  can  bo  used  with  economy  at  great  depth.  An  unbrokn 
column  of  five  hundred  foot  in  length  ia  double  the  perpendicular  height  at  which  a 
pump  can  bo  properly  worked,  since  the  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  valves  and 
working  parts  Kliould  never  exceed  one  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch.  Two  buudnd 
feet  is  perhaps  tho  most  economical  and  effective  height. 

Water  weighs  G2.5  pounds  to  the  culjic  foot;  a  column  of  water  34  inches  in  perptl^ 
dicular  height  is  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure, — 14.7  pounds  per  square  inch.  * 

The  Cornish  pumps  are  acknowledged  the  best  or  most  available  for  mining  purpocci}  ' 
and  the  Cornish  minors,  having  tho  most  practical  experience,  have  also  had  the  mo* 
inducement  to  direct  their  experience  and  ingenuity  to  the  economy  of  drainage,  sinoB 
their  mines  are  deep  and  extensive  and  their  fuel  is  costly.  Their  pumping  arrang*-  * 
monts  are,  therefore,  the  most  perfect  kiiown.  At  the  Consolidated  Mines,  which  aia 
i;»GO  feet  deep,  from  2(J00  to  3000  gallons  of  water  are  raised  1200  feet  high  per  minute; 
4.0'iQ  horse-power  is  provided,  and  about  half  the  )>ower  is  constantly  at  work.  Tha 
whole  number  of  engines  is  nine.  The  average  duty  of  the  Cornish  pumping^nginet  i0 
about  50,000,000  pounds  of  water  lifted  one  foot  high  by  the  consumption  of  one  busbcli 
or  SO  pounds,  of  coal;  which  ia  about  equal  to  800  tons,  or  179,200  gallons,  lifted  500 
feet  high  by  the  consumption  of  one  ton  of  coal.  This  is  double  the  duty  of  our  be* 
Bull  engines,  and  three  timus  the  production  of  our  geared  pumping-ongines. 

But,  taking  into  account  the  simplicity  of  the  "Bull  engine,"  the  reduction  in  Gnl 
coat,  and  its  permanent  and  reliable  character,  with  tho  abundance  and  cheapness  of  oar 
coal,  wo  consider  tho  high-pressure  Bull  engines  superior  to  the  condensing  ongineiM 
pumping-mocbinery  fur  our  anthracite  mines. 

Tho  Bull  engine  ia  a  simple  cylinder,  whose  piston  connects  directly  with  the  p 
rod.    If  used  at  a  shaft,  tho  cylinder  should  be  directly  over  the  column  of  pipes ; 
at  a  slope,  the  cylinder  is  set  with  tho  dip  of  the  seam  or  the  angle  of  the  rods.    In 
cases  this  mode  of  connection  is  nut  convenient,  and  tho  ordinary  connecting  rods  it 
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bob"  are  used;  bat»  if  posaible,  all  indirect  connection  should  be  aToided.  The  steam 
i  wed  direct  to  lift  the  rods,  and  the  pressure  on  the  piston  must  be  equal  to  or  greater 
MU  their  weight,  in  order  to  raise  them;  and  the  rods  must  be  equal  to  or  greater 
kaa  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  pipes,  since  the  weight  of  the  rods  ro- 
iming  forces  up  the  water;  that  is,  the  engine  simply  lifts  the  rods,  and  the  weight 
r  the  rods  lifts  the  water. 

Then  is  another  effectiye  mode  for  pumping  water  from  deep  mines,  and  that  is,  the 
irtet  use  of  steam  in  both  lifting  and  forcing  water,  by  which  the  same  column  of  pumps 
in  be  made  to  throw  double  the  quantity  of  water  now  produced.  There  would  be  but 
ight  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  pump,  and  no  more  liability  to  derangement. 
Thare  is  not,  generally,  more  economy  in  this  double-acting  mode  than  in  tho  single- 
huiger  pump,  as  far  as  the  operation  is  concerned ;  the  first  cost  may  be  reduced,  but 
Ml  chief  benefit  to  be  derived  is  in  deep  shafts  where  two  columns  of  pumps  cannot  be 
nd,  and  where  a  single  column  is  not  sufficient  to  drain  the  mine.  In  this  case,  the 
■g^  column  may  be  made  to  discharge  a  double  quantity  of  water  by  the  simple  change 
f  the  working  barreL  We  have  not  seen  this  mode  in  use  at  our  mines,  but  have  fre- 
■ntly  witnessed  its  operation  in  equally  trying  positions,  and  can  fully  recommend  it 
I  all  such  cases  as  above  described. 

If  a  mine  produces  500  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  or  even  considerably  less,  it  is 
■d  policy  to  trust  its  drainage  to  a  single  pump  of  500  gallons  capacity  per  minute. 
^  aining  machinery,  no  matter  how  perfect,  is  liable  to  accident  from  various  causes, 
■i  a  few  days'  delay  is  sufficient  to  drown  the  mine;  when  the  pump  is  just  capable  of 
BHping  the  water  down,  any  accumulation  or  delay  may  overpower  its  capacity.  It  is 
III  mSb  to  trust  the  drainage  of  a  deep  and  extensive  mine  to  less  than  double  the 
pBping  capacity  actually  required  to  keep  down  tho  water.  Nor  is  it  safe,  even  with 
ioiUe  the  pumping  capacity,  to  trust  it  all  to  a  single  engine  or  a  single  pump.  It 
vnld  be  more  economy  to  erect  two  moderate-sized  pumps  in  each  mine  that  is  de- 
■ped  to  be  extensive,  than  one  very  large  pump.  This,  we  think,  almost  any  practical 
•linear  or  *' sump-man"  will  endorse. 
The  breaking  of  clack-pieces,  and  the  bursting  of  pipes,  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
the  column  is  of  great  perpendicular  height,  and  our  mechanics  and  engineers 
hna  a  habit  of  iirdehing  the  lijl^  and  frequently  moke  one  lift  do  when  two  lifts  are 
indispensable.  When  we  consider  the  pressure  that  lies  on  the  valves  and  pipes 
St  the  depth  of  300  feet, — which  is  one-third  more  than  can  be  recommended, — ^we 
imagine  the  liability  to  derangement  and  fracture ;  but  the  full  extent  of  tho 
tibat  occasionally  hapiiens  can  be  fully  realized  only  1>y  those  who  have  seen 
banting  of  clack-pieces  tho  dimensions  and  strength  of  which,  by  calculation, 
bear  perhaps  ten  times  the  prcHBurc  of  tho  column.  In  working  heavy  pumps,  or, 
htX,  any  mine-pump,  it  is  almoHt  impossible  to  guard  against  tho  *' water-hammer," 
the  accumulation  of  air  beneath  the  plunger;  and  sometimes  a  vacuum  in  created 
the  plunger  and  the  water  by  the  strangulation  of  tho  valves,  or  the  '*wind- 
The  consequence  of  this  is  the  sudden  and  violent  fall  of  tho  plunger,  and  of 
immense  weight  of  the  rods,  with  full  force  on  the  water.  The  force  of  such  a  blow 
be  estimated  except  by  its  efTccts. 

both  these  difficulties  may  be  obviated  by  a  little  care  and  ingenuity.    A  float 

tia  lamp,  with  a  wire  and  bell,  will  always  give  warning  when  the  water  becomes 

» tod  a  column  of  gas-pipe  from  the  working  barrel  will  always  allow  the  escape  of 

or  obviate  the  danger  from  the  '*  watei^hammer." 

li  addition  to  the  danger  from  accidents,  there  is  always  a  liability  to  a  sudden  in- 

of  water, — sometimes  from  subterranean  fissures  containing  pent-up  reservoirs, 

•oneCimea  from  springs  which  may  be  cut  by  the  advancing  works;  but  more 

ly  fton  nddm  floods  or  longHwntinuod  rains,  and  the  ''caving  in"  of:  old 
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workings,  nblch  open  channels  for  the  admiBstoD  of  the  torrenta  pooling  II 
mountain-aidea  uoder  such  circumstances. 

It  ia,  therefore,  best,  safest,  and  moat  economical.  eveDtually,  to  have  not  onl] 
^nmplng  capacity,  hut  two  indepen-dent  pumps  each  more  than  capable  of  drui 

The  plunger  putnp  is  the  onlj  really  reliable  one  for  deep  mines  and  hearj  jH 
particularly  where  the  acids  of  th«  water  have  an  injurious  effect  on  iroa,  H 
generally  the  case  in  uual-mines,  wfaere  the  deoompoeition  of  the  iron  pyritea  ttt 
renders  the  water  ao  deetructivo  to  iron  that  oven  cast  plungers  cannot  be  sacu 
used  in  pumps.  Wo  have  seen,  in  such  cases,  a  bar  of  iron  two  itichps  wide  am 
oightba  thick  cut  tlirongh  by  mice-water  in  two  weeks.  Copper,  glas^  and  il 
resorted  to  in  such  cases;  but,  generally,  cast-iron  plongers,  if  kept  well  grM 
packed,  arc  the  most  available. 

Id  sinking  mines,  slopes,  or  shafts,  whoro  the  water  must  be  sucked  Irom  tlui 
of  the  pit,  and.  conaoqueutly,  Is  ncrjimponied  by  air  and  gravel,  the  common  lifliH 
is  the  only  reliable  one.  and  we  do  not  think  a  better  can  be  designed  for  the  pi 

A  great  many  new  pumps  have  been  invented  of  late  years,  and  snme  of  111 
admirable  for  certain  uses;  but.  though  we  have  personally  cifuniDed  moat  a 
we  do  not  find  any  that  can  take  the  place  of  the  old  Cornish  lifting  pump  fori 
mines,  or  of  the  plunger  pump  aa  n  pennunent  fixture.  The  donkey  pump  and 
combined  is  very  available  under  certain  circumstances,  or  where  steam  can  be  tkki 
into  the  mine  without  loss  by  condensation,  and  where  heavy  lifts  do  not  occur;> 
presence  of  additional  valves,  and  the  Deccsaity  for  fi^qnent  stoppages  to  olMlj 
clacks  and  pack  the  pistons,  render  these  pumps  unreliable  generally  for  mining  pi 

TABLES  AND   RULES   FOE   DISCOVERINQ   THE  CAPACITIES   OP   ENffl 
ASD   PUMPS. 

The  following  is  an  old  rule  for  obtaining  the  power  of  condensing  enginea:-i 
Square  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  and  multiply  the  sum  by  .TH54,  the  piQ 
10,  and  the  whole  product  by  144,  which  will  above  the  number  of  pounds  Um 
will  lift  one  foot  high  in  a  minute.  Divide  the  number  of  pounds  by  3;i,000,l 
result  will  be  the  horse-power.  In  the  above  calculation,  the  pressure  per  sqiuM 
estimated  at  10,  independent  of  friction,  with  9  revolutions  per  minute  and  8  fM 
The  eiample  ie  thus: — 

What  is  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  the  cylinder  of  which  ia  SO  inches  in  di 
and  the  stroke  S  fectf 

50  X  50  =  2600 

-7854  -4 
1963.5000  II 
10                                                   f\ 


L 


87440  ] 

CGOOQ 
1440  .'{ 

2,727,440  ponnda  lifted  one  foot  high  per  minnte,  eqnal  82  bors^-power,  wiM 

A  better  rule  for  oatimaHng  the  nominal  horse-power  of  a  condcDaing  engi 
uniform  pressure  of  seven  pounds  per  square  inch  ia  thus; — 
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Example. 

Square  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  and  multiply  by  the  cube  root  of  the 
itroke  in  feet,  and  the  result  by  .0213 ;  the  product  is  the  nominal  horse-power. 
What  is  the  power  of  an  engine  with  30  inch  cylinder  and  6  feet  stroke? 

30"  =  900  and  ^  =  1.817:  hence  900  -h  1817  X  .0213  =  34.8  horse-power. 

The  effectiye  power  of  any  engine  may  be  obtained  by  this  rule: — 
Find  the  area  of  the  piston  in  inches,  and  multiply  the  same  by  the  uniform  pressure 
of  the  steam  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  result  by  the  velocity  of  the  piston  in 
ftet  per  minute.    Deduct  2^  pounds  per  square  inch  for  friction,  and  divide  the  re- 
■ainder  by  33,000:  the  quotient  is  the  effective  horse-power. 

Example, 

What  is  the  effective  power  of  an  engine  whose  cylinder  is  40  inches  in  diameter,  the 
fiston's  Telocity  200  feet  per  minute,  and  the  pressure  40  pounds  per  square  inch? 

40*  X  .7854  =  1256.64  inches  area  and  40  pounds  pressure. 
1256.64  X  40  X  200  =  10049982,  with  friction  deducted  = 
33000)10049982(304}  horse-power. 

Hamg  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  accomplish,  or  a  certain  load  to  lift,  required  the 
power  to  lift  it  at  a  certain  rate  per  minute. 

Bulb. — Reduce  the  weight  to  be  lifled  to  pounds,  multiply  by  the  feet  through 

vhidi  the  load  is  to  be  lifted  per  minute,  and  divide  by  33,000:  the  quotient  gives  the 

Kie-power  required. 

Example. 

Baqoired  the  power  to  lift  5  tons  500  feet  per  minute. 

2240  lbs.  X  5  =  11200  lbs.  X  500  =  33000)5600000(169.03  horse-power. 

HORSE-POWER. 

By  Dumeroos  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  one  horse  equals  the  strength  of 

strong  men,  and  also  that  a  horse  of  common  sixe  and  strength,  working  8  hours 

day,  will  not  exert  a  greater  power  than  23,412  pounds  lifted  one  foot  per  minute; 

vorked  only  6  hours  per  day,  24,360  pounds;  if  3  hours  per  day,  32,943  pounds 

M  be  lifted  one  foot  per  minute.    It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Watt's  liberal  estimate  for 

Ui  steam-engines  is  fully  double  the  power  exerted  by  a  horse  working  a  full  day. 

tTXAM. 

One  cubic  inch  of  water  evaporated  under  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  converted  into 

I  cubic  foot  of  steam. 

The  same  amount  of  water  evaporated  under  the  atmospheric  pressure  gives  a  me- 
Wiical  force  equal  to  one  ton  raised  one  foot  per  minute;  or  steam  at  a  pressure  of 
1 4)  pounds  per  square  inch  and  261^  of  temperature  exerts  the  same  force.  To  develop 
[^  horse-power  per  minute  will,  therefore,  require  the  evaporation  of  15  cubic  inches 
'•^  water,  or  900  cubic  inches  per  hour.  If  the  friction  of  the  machinery,  or  the  power 
[paired  to  move  the  engine,  be  2}  per  cent,  of  the  power  developed,  we  must,  of  course, 
^  that  amount  to  the  amount  of  water  required. 

Hie  capacity  of  boilers  should  not  be  less  than  25  cubic  feet  for  steam  and  water,  with 
« square  feet  of  heating  surface,  and  1  square  foot  of  furnace  space  for  every  nominal 
^wie-power;  and,  as  before  explained,  when  coal  is  plentifhl  and  cheap,  one-third  to 

le-half  more  boiler  surface  may  be  used  with  economy  with  high-speed  engines. 

Under  favorable  conditions,  about  33  cubic  feet  of  steam  should  be  generated  per 

bote,  or  one  eubio  foot  of  water  evaporated  per  hour,  for  each  horse-power;  or  one 

mad  of  ooftl  shoald  evaporate  eight  pounds  of  water* 
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AlB. 


One  hundred  parte  of  pure  air  contain,  by  weight,  75.55  nitrogen,  23.$2  oxygen,  t 
1.3  carbonic  acid.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  equals  a  column  of  water  34  feel 
height,  a  column  of  mercury  30  inches  in  height,  or  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch  t 
mean  temperature.  The  resistance  of  air  increases  as  the  square  of  the  Telooity,  i 
the  resistance  per  square  foot  as  the  velocity  multiplied  by  00.2288. 


TABLE 
Shotvinff  the  Square  IneheM  m  a  Cylinder  or  Cirelefrom  10  to  7S  Inches  in  Diameter, 


• 

1 

Sqnare 
Inches. 

9 

B 
I 

S 

Square 
Inches. 

i 

• 

Square 
Inches. 

• 

«> 

a 

• 

Square 
IiM:hes. 

10 

78.64 

26 

580.98 

42 

1888.69 

58 

2642.00 

11 

95.08 

27 

572.56 

48 

1462.20 

59 

2784.00 

12 

118.10 

28 

616.75 

44 

1620.58 

60 

2827.44 

18 

132.78 

29 

660.20 

45 

1590.48 

61 

2922.47 

14 

163.94 

30 

700.86 

46 

1661.91 

62 

8019.00 

15 

176.71 

81 

754.77 

47 

1786.00 

68 

8117.25 

16 

201.06 

82 

804.26 

48 

1809.66 

64 

8217.00 

17 

226.98 

88 

856.80 

49 

1836.74 

65 

8818.31 

18 

264.47 

84 

907.92 

50 

1963.60 

66 

8421.20 

19 

288.54 

85 

962.00 

51 

2042.82 

67 

8526.66 

20 

814.16 

86 

1017.88 

52 

2128.72 

68 

8661.69 

21 

846.86 

87' 

1075.20 

58 

2206.19 

69 

8789.29 

22 

880.18 

88 

1184.00 

54 

2290.28 

70 

8848.46 

28 

415.47 

89 

1194.60 

55 

2876.88 

71 

8959.20 

24 

452.89 

40 

1256.64 

56 

2468.00 

72 

4071.61 

25 

490.88 

41 

1820.26 

57 

2661.76 

78 

4185.40 

TABLE 
0/  the  JEupansion  of  Air  by  Heat,  that  at  SS9  Fahrenheit  being  1,000. 


noi. 

Tolume. 

J9h. 

Tolume. 

l^dlL 

«Tolume. 

85<> 

1.007 

850 

1.121 

170» 

1.295 

40 

1.021 

90 

1.182 

180 

1.815 

45 

1.082 

95 

1.142 

190 

1.884 

50 

1.048 

100 

1.162 

200 

1.864 

55 

1.055 

110 

1.178 

210 

1.872 

60 

1.066 

120 

1.194 

212 

1.876 

65 

1.077 

180 

1.215 

802 

1.558 

70 

1.089 

140 

1.285 

892 

1.739 

75 

1.099 

150 

1.255 

482 

1.919 

,80 

1.110 

160 

1.275 

572 

2.008 

Common  Chravity  of  Water, 

1  cubic  inch  weighs « 08617  poanda 

12  cubic  inches  weigh 484  " 

1  cubic  foot  weighs .,.. ^ 62.6  *• 

85.84  cubic  feet  weigh. 1  ton. 

1  cubic  foot  of  sea-water  weighs .». 64.2  pounds. 

84.9  cubic  feet  of  sea-water  weigh 1  ton. 

1  cubic  foot 6.25  imp.  gaUi. 

1  cylindrical  foot 6  imp.  galls. 

12  imperial  gallons  weigh,  m ^.......m......    1  owt 
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ta  inpwUI  gftHoM  welgli. 1  ton. 

4iM  ejliudriul  inoli«a  vaiglt 1  too- 

U  orlindriMl  ioehw  wsigh ~ ~       -841  {Miniid*. 

1  ejUndriokl  foot  vetglu 40.1  pauncU. 

TABLB 

JMytjU  Wmfht,  Wime  OaOmt,  awl  Cubic  Fret  of  Wattr  contained  in  tb  fttl  of  Pon^  fmn 

four  (0  Iwenly  intkts  in  diantler. 

(Irmii  Badg^i  PncUal  HlHr^aaU^.} 


» 

S 

1 

w.iiW. 

WlMMvnn. 

Coble 

,5 

Wdght 

Wlu  UeuDTO. 

?,T 

k*a. 

lit. 

ObU. 

pa. 

fM. 

/«*«. 

Lii. 

OaU. 

«"■ 

rti. 

fM. 

i 

82.7& 

fl 

1 

0.62i 

12 

80G.95 

86 

'.1 

1 

4.910 

86.95 

4 

1 

.691 

12 

819.60 

HH 

1 

0 

5.113 

U 

4 

.662 

12 

382.51 

H9 

6.819 

3 

46.16 

B 

0 

.738 

13 

845.68 

41 

1 

5.630 

ftl.l4 

« 

1 

.818 

13 

4? 

8 

5.746 

66.88 

ti 

0 

.902 

13 

372.78 

44 

•f. 

4 

61.87 

U 

.989 

IS 

386.72 

46 

0 

6.187 

67.63 

8 

1.082 

14 

400.90 

4fi 

0 

6.4U 

78.08 

8 

1.178 

415.86 

49 

« 

6.045 

9 

(1 

1.278 

14 

480.00 

B 

S6.43 

to 

(I 

1.382 

14 

445.00 

58 

« 

7.119 

II 

03.30 

11 

0 

1.401 

16 

460.28 

ftfi 

» 

7.868 

7 

1(M.32 

1? 

0 

(1 

l.OOS 

16 

475.60 

66 

T 

107.61 

la 

« 

0 

1.720 

IB 

491.42 

68 

8 

7.802 

1 

116.00 

If) 

8 

0 

1.840 

16 

607.40 

6(1 

» 

&117 

122.86 

14 

1 

1.965 

16 

628.68 

2 

8,879 

t 

1*0.00 

16 

2 

1 

2.094 

10 

640.18 

64 

2 

8.641 

f 

189.22 

Ifl 

2 

1 

2.027 

16 

556,87 

6ft 

'/ 

8.909 

f 

147.78 

r; 

1 

2.864 

16 

673.88 

6H 

V: 

0.181 

166.60 

18 

2 

1 

2.506 

17 

691.13 

J 

166.68 

19 

8 

0 

2.C00 

17 

608.65 

72 

9.739 

I 

176.00 

20 

8 

2.800 

620.42 

7/1 

0 

10.022 

184.60 

•/■^ 

0 

0 

2.954 

644.07 

77 

I 

1M.46 

n 

1 

0 

8.110 

18 

062.73 

70 

1 

10.602 

It 

204.64 

24 

1 

1 

8.272 

18V 

681,20 

81 

2 

10.809 

Il^l 

214.W 

2r> 

9. 

1 

8.4)18 

18| 

700.00 

HH 

8 

i:t 

225.61 

27 

0 

0 

8.607 

IftJ 

710.10 

86 

0 

11.001 

286.87 

28 

1 

0 

8.781 

788.40 

ftfi 

1 

11.818 

247.60 

S9 

V, 

1 

8.059 

mj 

767.96 

m 

8 

258.87 

80 

A 

1 

4.141 

liii 

270.61 

82 

1 

I 

4.327 

10} 

797.85 

95 

2 

12.764 

11 

280.40 

88 

3 

1 

4.518 

20 

818.18 

97 

8 

18.090 

294.68 

1 

" 

4.712 

TABLE  OP  SPECIFIC  GHAVITIES. 

MliMU. 

w». 

InkPwiDd. 

SS? 

10.600 

19,269 
18,560 
11,852 
10,474 

1.417 
1.486 
2.040 
2.435 
2.688 
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TABLE  OF  SPECIFIC  GBAVITIES.— Cbnlwiiecf. 


Meteb. 


Bismuth  .. 
Copper ... 

Brass 

Iron,  oast 
Iron,  bar. 

Hteel 

Tin 

Zino 


Wel^t, 

Water  Miiic 

1000. 


9,828 
8,788 
7,824 
7,264 
7,700 
7,833 
7,291 
7,190 


NvBiber  of 

Cable  IndMS 

inaPoimd. 


2.814 
8.146 
8.588 
8.806 
8.592 
8.580 
.790 
8.825 


in 


Tarioni  Bodies. 


Marble,  average 

Granite,  average 

Chalk,  British 

Brick,  common  red 

Brick,  Welsh  fire 

Tallow,  average 

Ice  from  fresh  water 

Coal,  anthracite 

Coal,  bituminous 

Coal,  bituminous,  caking. 

Coal,  cannel 

Coke,  dry , 


Wdrfit. 

Water  being 

1000. 


2,720 
2,651 
2,781 
2,160 
2,408 

942 
1,001 
1,526 
1,819 
1,270 
1,272 

755 


Weight  of  a 
Cubic  Foot, 
in  Pounds. 


70.0 

165.6 

173.8 

185.0 

150.5 

50.0 

53.0 

95.8 

82.4 

79.8 

79.6 

47.0 


Cc 
ii 


Baasmed  Timber. 


English  oak 

African  oak 

Riga  oak 

Beach  oak 

Ash  oak 

Mahogany,  Spanish.... 

Bantzic  oak 

Riga  fir 

Maple 

Teii 

Elm 

American  oak 

Walnut 

Pitch  pine 

Red  pine 

Mahogany,  Honduras. 

Sycamore ,.,», 

Lime  tree 

Cedar , 

Yellow  pine < 

Hemlock 

Cork 

l¥hite  pine 


WeisAt, 

Water  being 

1000. 


934 
944 
872 
852 
845 
800 
756 
758 
752 
750 
673 
672 
671 
660 
657 
637 
604 
600 
561 
461 
450 
240 
426 


Weight  of  a 
Cubic  Foot, 
inPoundi. 


Nv 

Cu 

in 


58 
59 
54 
48 
52 
50 
47 
47 
47 
46 
42 
42 
41 
41 
41 
40 
88 
87 
85 
28 
29 
15 
26 
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Demity  of  Oaset  as  connoted  vUh  Atmotpherie  Air  at  1000, 

Ctrbonio  acid  gas ^ 1,627 

Oxygen 1,111 

HeftTj  earbaretted  hydrogen 972 

Nitrogen ^ 669 

Steam  at  212*> 628 

Light  earburetted  hydrogen 600 

Air  rarefied  by  600**  of  heat 668 

Hydrogen 69 


TABLES  OF  THE  WEIGHT  OF  IRON  IN  VARIOUS  MERCHANTABLE  FORMS, 

IN  POUNDS  AND  FRACTIONS. 

Flat  Bar  and  Hoop  Iron. 


ThickneM,  In 

Breadth,  in  Inches. 

iDchiw. 

■ 

34 

1.47 

8 
1.26 

21 

21 

2i 

2 

11 

U 

H 

1 

f 

1 

1.16 

1.06 

0.94 

.84 

.73 

.63 

.62 

.42 

.81 

I 

2.94 

2.52 

2.31 

2.10 

1.89 

1.68 

1.47 

1.26 

1.06 

.84 

.68 

1 

4.41 

8.78 

8.46 

3.16 

2.83 

2.62 

2.20 

1.89 

1.67 

1.26 

.94 

1 

6.88 

6.04 

4.62 

4.20 

3.78 

3.86 

2.94 

2.22 

2.10 

1.68 

1.26 

1 

7.86 

6.30 

6.77 

6.26 

4.72 

4.20 

8.67 

8.16 

2.62 

2.10 

1.67 

I 

8.82 

7.66 

6.98 

6.80 

6.66 

6.04 

4.41 

8.78 

8.16 

2.62 

} 

10.29 

8.82 

8.08 

7.86 

6.61 

6.88 

6.14 

4.41 

8.67 

2.94 

1 

11.76 

10.08 

9.24 

8.40 

7.66 

6.72 

6.87 

6.04 

4.20 

Table  of  a  Square  Foot  of  Plate  Iron,  in  Pounds. 


AiekaesB. » 

6 

A 

i 

10 

A 

12i 

t 

16 

A 

17J 

i 

20 

A 

22} 

t 

25 

H 

27J 

t 

"«iiht,  in  Pounds 

80 

Table  of  a  Square  Foot  of  Sheet  Iron,  in  Pounds. 


4   « 


3fe.«f  Wire-Oauce 

1 
12.6 

2 
12 

8 

11 

4 

10 

6 

9 

6 

8 

7 
7.6 

8 
7 

9 
6 

10 
6.68 

11 

Vfidit.  in  Pounds 

6 

Vft.of  Wire-<3augc. 


Weight,  in  Pounds. 


12 
4.62 

13 
4.82 

14 
4 

16 
3.96 

16 
3 

17 
2.6 

18 
2.18 

19 
1.98 

20 
1.62 

21 
1.6 

22 


1.87 
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TaUt  of  Beimd  Iron,  in  Petmdi. 


Imjth,  OD.  Foot 

Lu.clh,o»Poot. 

L«.glh,mo7oot. 

LmpL,  »B>  Fool. 

Di«D.tor. 

Wdght 

Diamclw. 

WulghL 

Diammr. 

Wrighl. 

JHumfUa. 

WHtJit 

.104 

1 

4.001 

a 

27.709 

B 

94.610 

.256 

6.913 

8 

29.881 

110.84 

6.928 

8 

32,170 

7 

128.85 

.508 

1 

8.048 

s 

84.472 

Tl 

147.68 

.658 

1 

9.224 

8 

86.896 

167.94 

.831 

10.490 

8 

39.390 

189.S4 

1.025 

2 

n.84fi 

4 

41.084 

9 

212.63 

1.241 

2 

13.288 

*i 

44.G37 

286.76 

2 

14.797 

H 

47.386 

:;o2.84 

? 

1.7.S2 

16.890 

58.182 

101 

29.1.47 

2.011 

2 

18.140 

*i 

59.187 

817.48 

2.306 

2 

19.842 

5 

Bri.585 

840.03 

2.C24 

21.084 

72.618 

It 

3.821 

a' 

28.0ft3 

4 

70,370 

4.099 

H 

25.020 

4 

86.781 

roib  0/  Iht  WHght  tf  Sqaan  Iron,  in  Pound». 


Lffllgth.  ODO  Foot. 

Ungth.  one  Fool. 

i*r,gih,  one  Fool. 

Longth.  OIK  Fool 

ThlAn™. 

Wdght 

ftcJia. 

Wrtght. 

India. 

Weight. 

W«gl,L 

.209 

6.219 

16.088 

8 

80.070 

.470 

6.816 

•' 

16.909 

3 

83-279 

.835 

7.516 

2 

18.840 

a 

40.916 

1.306 

8,820 

2 

20.876 

3 

46.969 

1.870 

10.229 

•/ 

23.115 

4 

53.440 

2.658 

11.748 

:', 

25.259 

4} 

67.C37 

1 

8.840 

2 

18.860 

2 

27.608 

83.610 

n 

4.228 

WIBE  SOPEa,  CHAINS,  AND  COBDAOB. 

Wire  ropM  are  now  generftllj  used  id  the  place  of  chaina  and  hemp  ropee.  A  greate 
strength  with  less  weight  is  obtained  by  the  former  than  either  of  the  latter.  A  tana 
hemp  rope  of  the  beat  qnalitj,  weighing  2  pounds  to  the  fathom  (6  feet),  nod  3  inchc 
in  circumference,  will  not  sustuu  more  than  3  tons  without  great  danger  of  breaking. 


Rdatht  Sraifffk  of  Bcpt*  and  Ohabu,  at  ght»  ly  Englah  BxptnmtnU  m  S^erl  Latgth*. 


S£'«'?S*"CSJ.  •"»..■"».   SSSST.ffiS.'ilS.'S.  "~"..»-^ 


6  inch  oiroamhrenoe. 

7  "  "  . 
'1     " 
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OMdn  Gbbl«L  Buuiiilkctured  from  best 
Aiglish  Iron. 


Chain 


from   t 

inch  bolt 

•4          . . 

i« 

44 

"     1* 

«<         i| 

«•          2 

Proof  of 
Bolt. 


Tbni. 

IS 

12 

16^ 

21} 

27 

88} 

48j 

66i 

85i 


Breaking  of 
Chaixk. 


Ibnt. 

^ 
m 

lUJ 

26 

84] 

48} 

58^ 

77 

105 

137 


Chains  from  best  American  charcoal  iron  will  bear  a  greater  breaking  strain  by  one- 
finrth  than  those  made  of  English  iron ;  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  work  them  at  a 
higher  proof  than  one-fourth  of  the  breaking  proof. 

There  is  a  singular  circumstance  connected  with  iron  not  generally  understood,  or  yet 
scientifically  explained.  Iron  which  is  cold  rolled,  or  drawn  from  an  annealed  or  soft 
condition,  will  bear  a  greater  direct  weight,  as  bolts  or  wire  ropes,  by  one-half,  than  when 
heated ;  that  is,  a  wire  which  will  bear  1000  pounds  after  being  drawn  through  the 
wire  machinery,  or,  in  other  words,  new  vnre^  will  bear  only  500  pounds  af^r  being 
heated  red-hot :  therefore  a  wire  rope  containing  the  same  weight  of  iron  .will  bear 
doable  the  strain  which  chains  will  endure  without  breaking,  and  may  be  safely 
worked  at  threefold  the  load  that  can  be  risked  on  chains  of  the  same  weight. 


Iron  Wire  Bopet,  ChArooal  Iron. 

Breaking 
Strain. 

Wire  rope  1}  inches  in  circumference 

**         21      ♦*                    " 

6 
15 
19 
21 
24 

"9 

<c         3        t(                   <( 

««        8f      **                   **             
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Steel  Wire  Bopee. 

Breaking 
Strain. 

Steel  wire  rope  2     inches  in  oiroumferenoe 

Tont. 
15 
16 
25 
28 
84 
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It  will  be  noticed  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  the  breaking  strain,  or  the  weight 

nqoired  to  break  a  certain  length  of  rope  or  diain,  is  not  in  proportion  to  weight.     A 

finch  chain  manufactured  from  }-inch  round  iron  contains  more  than  three  times  the 

ftOMmnt  of  iron,  and  is  nearly  four  times  the  weight,  of  a  one-inch  wire  rope,  and  yet 

the  breaking  strain  is  about  the  same ;  while  a  hemp  rope  to  bear  the  same  strain 

lanst  be  7  inches  in  circumference  and  double  the  weight  of  the  wire  rope.    Steel  wire 

ropes  will  bear  four  times  the  burden  of  an  equal  weight  of  hemp  rope,  and  eight  times 

tbe  burden  of  an  equal  weight  of  chain ;  while  the  working  strain  that  each  will  bear 

is  in  the  Mune  pfoportion,  but  in  faTor  of  the  iron  wire  oyer  both  hemp  ropea.  and 
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;           clinins.  and  still  mote  in  favor  of  steel  wire  over  the  iron  wire.     But  if  iron  or  eted  1 

'          wire  ropcB  are  heated  before  use,  their  strength  is  reduced  one-half.    In  putUng  on  the  1 
«»cki'tB  at  the  ends  of  the  ropee,  that  part  in  weakened  if  heated  tot  the  purpose,  and 
if  abort  leogtha  are  experimeuted  on  they  alwaja  part  at  the  Bocket ;  but  in  practical 
working  the  load  is  uever  over  one-fourth  of  the  breaking  strain,  or  one-balf  the  reeihl- 
once  at  the  socket,  and,  couBequently,  it  is  5UII  double  the  required  strenglli :  more- 
over, the  wear  and  tear,  and.  in  fact,  the  greatest  strain,  are  towards  the  upper  end  of 
the  rope,  or  that  part  which  winds  on  the  drum,  and  this  part  always  gives  way  first. 

The  following  table,  furnished  bj  Fisher  llajiftrd,  Esq.,  the  Mauch  Chunk  Pcnnsyl- 
Tania  manufacturer  of  wire  ropes,  gives  the  relative  practical  irorking  dimentiont  and 
strength  of  houip  ropes,  wire  ropes,  and  chains.     It  will  bo  noticed  that  the  working 
strain  is  put  at  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  breaking  strain ;  while  the  breaking  Blrwn 
is  considerably  less  ihnn  is  obtained  from  experiment.     This,  however,  is  a  safe  prae- 

1            tica!  lest,  and  may  be  relied  on ;  for  while  a  piece  of  chain  or  rope  12  feet  loug  may  bcw 
30  tons,  the  same  ?ope  or  chain  300  feet  long  might  not  bear  more  than  20  tons.     The 

.           foregoing  tables  were  given  to  show  the  relative  general  atrength  of  ropes  and  chaini; 

,           tiie  following  one.  as  a  guide  to  their  praatical  working  etrenglb. 

^^^                    TaiU  of  EtlaHvi  Praelical  Workauf  Strength  of  Sapa  and  Chaitu. 
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It  is  scarcely  posaible  to  manufacture  wire  ropes  with  any  thing  but  good  char«oa] 
iron,  and  impossible  to  make  them  from   ordinary  common  iron;  and  the  some  result 
holds  good  to  0  greater  extent  with  steel  wire  than  with  iron  wire,  since  the  iron  most 
bo  good  in  the  first  place  to  produce  steel,  and  the  steel  must  be  uniformly  good  to 
produce  fine  wire. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  hemp  ropes:   almost  any  kind  of  materi&l  can  lie 

I              WUltaBTMopleloo. 
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iDide  op  iato  ropes  of  Khi<  descrlj-noD  in  Bu:h  a  manner  as  to  make  it  imp^iw^ible  to 
detect  tbe  ^oaliiT  and  strength  of  iLe  r']:«  wiu*  /Ut  £k».-tuAl  experiment.  The  bamo  ihin^^ 
miT  be  said  vf  chain*:  alin>:  anv  kinl  .:'  c^r.-L^kr^iable  iron  can  be  {'jTi^tA  in:^^  chaicis, 
isd  it  is  iiD&.<Mil-Ie  c*:-  deie^rt  t^e  -^/j;*!:;;!'  wlLL.ut  ezp*:riuie:i*.  or  pra/;ti':<:.  A  ]-inr:h 
chain,  or  one  xnanuLSuriure^i  ir-im  4-ii.'.'i.  ir.z..  ii-'aJ  izst:.-!  a  cr^raklng  strain  of  24  t/>r^ 
if  made  vf  g»>:d  ir.-c:  but  if  fr-.in  i>.*.r  Iriik  i:  l^t  sib&:..  'iri:i..a:  Tarnln;?.  at  G  or  10 
tjns.  In  the  first  oase.  th-:  ch^i.  ir.ll  s-rr^ioh  c.r^l icr^L.j  '>bf.rc  treakiii;;;  but  in  th« 
lau*r  it  breaks  fnii^zlj  ■■■lih.-ut  -j^r.ug  t.-  :ie  6:rain.  A  g.«>i  lltk  w.Ii  tI^I:  ur.^i  it 
bny>in'»  parallel  -:r  ftr^aizit  L*::.re  it  brirak.?:  bu:  a  p>yr  Lr.k  ir.li  ci^p  ■;?  ir;;i,/^at 
v^min^.  CLaini  are  al*.  ap: :  ^Ive  wiT  a:  iLe  f.::i.t  .f  vtli'.z.z.  1:  r^ilj  ica/i*:,  erea 
with  p->.d  ir.-:-:  a=.i  -witz.  w^  L*Tr  i-.ii  p-^.r  *=..*Jl=  a^:  p^y-r  ;.•.:.  v.  r^.z.iKZ.i  »i*.n  OT 
guar!  azal-si.  tie  Isir^r  li  ^r-i*::  i:.e7^:  r*.  :::  r*.^a^-  i.  sa:'^:/  i.-  »*11  at  *jxs*..3iT, 

•  •  •  ■  ^  "  - . ." 

Wire  rvt't^  ^r*  d^i  fz ^^tj .z  ^.  .^.^~f.  .  r—  -•— ^  »--  ..'.•?<*  ^4kr.- -  .^i*.  •  - 

The  treak:T.g  «7alr:  :f  a  .r.*-.L:i  -wir^  r.:^:  >  t^:  :  .i^  ii.  •;.•:  r'.rtj'-Ii^  "«i',L*  a:  1ft 
tons,  aci  its  w*izht  at  l.'o  :.:■=:. i-  r-ir  :  .  :    ;-i  -.rr.--i.:./  ••j-t.:.  ■.:  a  -.w^.z.-.i  wi 


TDpe  u  56  ticns.  aai  ;i*  w*1^'l;  '    ::■.  -:.i-  ;-*r  :'...::    :-.r.-r-.^-,i.L;   n*  r^lac.^  ^rts^tta 


is  in  far.r  '>f  tie  n.fc"  r:7«  u  :  :*-*  v-  j:r.-_  tz.:  :i.i_ri.-..T.  u  ^.  -^«.  .:  jt  ii.:«<.& 
mjre  in  iarir  :f  ii*  s=iall  r.:-':  r  l  -.  :it  .  l;.-.  r  '.*:£»■  ltls  ii.:  5.r»'a.-i*  '.ir*ff  a 
drum,  eTrs  :■*  larrt  i-a^.-rVrr.  ,*  —  r^  .:.;  — •,  .-  -.  l  -k^"^*  r  _:-,  •— ti  a  fa  .ot.  It 
WjOid  rp"qaire  -(LTS  f*-K  :•:  :i-*-.i:i.  r  :•=  •..  T-r..-i  as  =.--..i  as  .i*  f>.-  .f  tw>-:,'-L  r,^: 


fc>ns  acaizLSi  K  >xj  a»  ii-t  ':rrL£  -  z  »'--k  i  :"  l  :▼  j--i-.i  r.i^t.  .r  :.'ir  -.ot-jui-  r-^^st 
wviili  bear  a  lTf*^lz.£  Kra:^  .5  '!4  i.:.*  — •  *.  :_•  =-.r*  zi-ai  a  "i-r^^-ivi  r.pt, — *•■'  "' 
worke-i  v.«r?'ib&  as  a.^£  "':^«  ••-.•ili  la**  i  "l..*  t*  l.«:;  a*  ua  -arr%?  r-.c*- 

Flat  ri-pt*.  lirfTBfiPt-  art  mtjrtr  aini  =.  r»  iira:.*  i^az.  rAi*:  vmsi  .€  zz, 
weieht.  azii  ar*  v.-  •*  zt^^^t^z  *.r  :-  —rrr  ;.ir:.  *.t»  Tii*  cr^su  cjitr^l-ir  w^mu  v,  ->i 
in  their  "wear  v.ceuer.  15  Ti:n  sar»fL-T  j.l:  -.  •£'»r.L*r  '.c**  zlaj  >ju'  2-u*,:i  si.n  iv*»x 
than  tie  ciier:  bti::  ii-»  ijfi'.-^:T  'jti  -.#;  .'.'.h.\*ri  *.ii/*?  •▼  iir:  -^  »-*  ■  ■'wv*^^  -.p  •_!* 
(^rav.r.  Gr^as  can  aZtiitJi  :•»  '.ax'in  .l  ^.ii.i.r  jc  Uit  ^j*  L«r.^  .:'  ^.7«%  a:  \ijft  ix-uol 
the  r^-pe  sij:<ili  i*  rt^^-titi  t*  ■▼*rf;^j  l:.:  -Lr*.'.  ^7  -i  .•*-*?  v.  »^^-  *  "  u.*  «.rui^ 
If  this  is  d :■!»•-  ai«i  Ui*  ric*  ▼*:_  p*-  ^.■rf.^K*  -'.  ▼  —  .«►•— wk  :▼ .  jv-ii  r.«>w  ;tf  -.i* 
lame  Kre^rt^ 

the  tm*  ^■rjir":.j*  js  v.  -x:  Ui*  r.^**  i;-  'i  .■.—  _■    a  a  u-rr  t  i.-'jt  .?  T-iii:*t-  , '.^ir  tj^* 

ibaL  :i  "B-;'-..!  ':»*  ^  a  r^i-iji  r  »:•*  ▼:_.  1  •.  •i,--?  :■  ▼•—'•..  ;  L^u^r  ->  :'w-i  tiV*  M  - 
*ini?  :-!.  i:>*  drciL  Tx<*  ▼".ijL  :-r  •■'  a  li.:  •  •;••  ■•  :. --1;  1  -*--:{  utiI  v..»  a:rii»»i.»s. 
i*.  :bere^:*r».  je»  luax  "aa-  if  i  •  -l-M  •  ■:••  ▼:  .  1  t  i,_.  i.;:w.  :..-  -.«•  /  ▼  -.;  t  ^,t»?^u 
Tulibiiig  j'r'»;-*M,  -iL  a'-'"  -l:  ■  '  "i*  *.  .  "■•■— .t*-^  .="'  'li-  ".'i-  !:  ".i.  »  r»-»:#^  -:  -it*  m1*i-i^ 
laje  is  "iriii  tii*  £*►:  rn**-  ui-:  liu—  -r  :riiL»  l»i.:  Vj*-*  •  u.-  k.-^  r^;,—  i,;  •  ui-vi./^  -i 
srartinc  joaif  fr.oL  i**7  n-.iJ»-  v^  1  -c-i-..  .  — -u.*  j  ■*».-i.-  :  -  u  *^-';  :.n,r  i,<fc«  -.:j-  '.  *; 
Th;?  i*  a  o*:  i**-. :  ■;  !:•*  •:.--i..':i'-';  u-  1:  •  .  ^i.  ^r-  '"  "  -*-  »-.£:•'  •i*-^.*  x. 
lau^h  cr«.T*T  irrtir  '.c  •:••  &!»•  :.-:»»""  1.::  -  •:-  i-  i*  *  :.*-'  :. --.i.:.-  i-^:  i.-  •  '•-••'. 
ini^iieni*'!;*  c«f  ix#*  iXf*r^-u»^'.  t-  ^-i-  -'  Ui-  "  ■.»-  i.^  '.:*•  c^sf—  ■.-•:■■.:  "^  i  -  .  «'.  •^''.  '■»:?: 
of  tw-'^iacL  r:»:»*  vll  ▼••:::  zrur  -  "t  ■:  -  T  .»-■"  -  r  .:  i  .  •!.•-  ■'•;:•  •  1-* 
pTtf  t*ii  V.ii*  IC  111*  rr»*.>*^  :!•■:='.:  ui.-.  :   :.-  *.  ':.•  i.    ■.  v..     .:.■   v.  .1       i*..     ..••'•-    1 


the  mar'hise77  is  sii«'A  r^'suv   r..:*  -    -  --■..•-    i*»  :;  l.  :    v -r  ■-  .    -'.».-  '  .  .  ■  •;    •• 
feet  ic  10  Itms  IC  Sit*    '^j^  Lf^iui**.*       "^  •::   Ui*  ■.  -::  ::         .^  .•-*•    •-.■'. .c   ■-..•-'.    .  -  »  -w  ^ 

bch  rcuxzid  r'.ipt  tite  n^^n^r*    ''  ■:••  ■*.  ■  "*.'.'•''  '.;."' a:::  u.    ...•  ;-%^r_   -%> 

Bach  ax  narsizi^  h  oil  n  •srj.xi:      i.-.-  *—::  :  u    "-■:*  u* '.  •-i.-'  •▼  :-.::    ^^'..ij  « 

6 feet  diABkcter  kdc  entiiiir  vni  •    ^  _  ..-■■^l.:-     -  -.    r.-   -^  :-.>-  ^r-.;-  ^  :..:.■. 
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ttrelve-inch  drum.   B» 
ttie  rope  wioda  on. 


a  man  to  work  a  windlasB  with  a  six-inch  dram  than  oni 
in  the  case  of  tbo  Hnt-rope  ciillierj  drum,  the  diameter 
aai  IM  the  ireigbt  of  Che  load  decreaxen. 

Wo  have  no  doubl  that  a  good  steel  wire  rope  of  three-i]uarter  inch  diameter,  in 
a  band  of  four  ropes,  would  be  much  more  powerful  than  a  round  rujie  of  two  inches, 
Btid  that  it  would  wear  out  at  least  four  round  ropes;  while  the  advantage  given  to  the 
machinery  would  save  several  thousand  dollars  in  the  first  oost  of  the  power,  and  be 
the  Bouri;e  uf  coDstant  saving  in  the  genoration  of  stcimi. 

Powerful  macliiner;,  with  large  drums  and  largo  round  ropes,  is  verj  effective  and 
available  at  our  large  colliery  cstablishneDts.  Bteam  is  not  so  much  of  an  ol  ject,  since 
coal  is  plentiful  and  chcnp;  but  siinplicity,  permunenre,  and  reliability  are  important 
oonsiderationa,  and  should  have  the  precedence  over  all  other  questions  in  mining 
economy.  We  do  not,  therefore,  advance  the  above  as  a.  dogmatic  rule,  but  simply 
BUggest  the  availability  of  the  mode  proposed  as  equally  permanent  and  reliable  with 
the  best  machinery  now  in  use  at  the  anthracite  collieries,  and  as  possessing  greater 
lifting  power  with  less  steam  and  methaii!i;ai  utrcnglh  and  more  economy.  We  do  not 
fropoac  to  recommend  any  mere  theoretical  project,  but  such  improvomenU  ae  lend  tc 
simplify  and  economize. 

Of  courae,  hemp  ropee  are  now  obsolete  in  mining  economy  aa  a  general  tiling,  uncc 
they  bear  no  comparison  to  wire  in  coat,  weight,  or  efiect;  and  chuDS  are  still  more 
objectionable  for  deep  mines  and  heavy  weights,  however  they  may  tx  made;  while 
bands  of  steel  or  sheet  iron  are  not  much  better,  and  are  objectionable  in  all  mining 
operations:  therefore  wire  ropes  are  in  all  respects  sujrerior. 

A  chain  capable  of  drawing  10  tons  from  a  depth  of  600  feet  would  weigh  over 
14,000  pounds,  or  10,000  pounds  more  than  the  weight  of  a  wire  rope  to  accomplish  tie 
same  purpose;  while  a  steel  rope  to  draw  an  wjual  load  from  the  depth  of  1000  feet 
would  weigh  4000  pounds  less  than  an  iron  wire  rope  for  the  same  purpose. 

We  make  the  load  of  8  tons  as  the  maximum  in  our  deep  slopes.  It  vrould  be  unne- 
cessarilj  heavy  in  a  deep  shaft, — say  1000  feet.  At  such  a  depth  a  wire  rope  of  two 
inches  diameter  would  weigh  7050  pounils.  or  over  three  tons.  If  we  add  lo  this  7  tons 
as  the  weight  of  coal,  car.  and  cage,  it  would  still  make  a  load  of  ten  bins  to  start  with, 
which  is  as  much  as  a  two-inch  rope  ought  to  be  subjected  to  at  that  depth,  as  much 
as  the  heaviest  machinery  yet  built  in  thia  region  for  mining  purpoaea  ia  capable  of 
doing,  and  as  much  as  it  is  desirable  to  Lift  at  one  time. 


FoTogn  iintal  Meaiurct  eon^ared  Icith  ttit  Tard  Englnk. 


=    .9143  French  metres,      or 

one  metre 

=  1.0987  1 

=  1.51158  Hnmfiurg  ella,        or 

one  ell 

=    .6210 

=  1.4G67DeuiDarkclls,        or 

one  ell 

=    .6806 

=  1,5400  Swedish  ells,          or 

nne  ell 

^    .6493 

=  1.3710  Prussian  ells.         or 

onoeU 

^    .72fl8 

1 

^  1.2857  Russian  arsfaines,  or 

one  arshin 

B  =    .7778 

=r  1.8621  Turkish  pites,       or 

one  pike 

=    .7386 

^1 

=  1.1736  Austrian  ells.        or 

one  ell 

=    .8522 

=    .4327  Neapolitan  Cannes,  0 

one  cnnne 

=  2.3111 

i 

=  1.5387  Leghorn  bracoia,  or 

one  brnoci 

=    .6492 

—    .3i;67  Genoese  oanaes,    a 

one  cinne 

=  2.7348 

=  1.0783  Spanish  varaa.        o 

one  vara 

=    .9274 

=    .8316  Portuguew  voras,  o 

one  vara 

=  1.1984  . 
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ftUf  of  Ut  E^uhft  IndicaiiiHU  of  Barmnettr  and  TAA-moiMftr  at  tie  boUaiffpoiiui 
of  Fr„K   Watir. 
{WkM  dw  bwomatoi  indlcUoa  SO  iniihei,  the  boiling  point  it  111°  Fuo.,  and  0.SS9  o(  baromMria 
pnuDTB  eorreipnndi  to  K  diServoM  o(  1°  F»li.) 


Coliinii..rfFr«h  w,tet- 

Bunmictn 

Th.rmoii.lar, 

of  Morcury  In  Inthoi. 

inlo^b-. 

85.07 

81 

84.60 

80.6 

212.79 

84.oa 

80 

212.00 

83,37 

29.6 

211.20 

82.81 

20 

210.33 

82.22 

28.5 

209.55 

81.84 

28 

208,69 

81.11 

27.6 

207.84 

80.52 

27 

20G.S6 
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OUTSIDE  FIXTURES  AT  MINES.  » 

At  ftU  mioea,  where  largo  amounts  of  material  are  handled,  elevation  U  required 
fiv  the  pnrpoee  of  traosshipmeDt  or  prcparntioD.  At  coBl-mines,  and  anthracite  mines 
in  particular,  coQsiderahle  eleration  is  required,  in  order  that  the  coal  maj  pass  through 
Ibe  proceaees  of  breaking,  cleaning,  and  Beparation  without  handling.  This  ia  a  great 
iltm  in  the  ecooomj  of  mining.  All  handling  of  ooal  bj  manual  labor  shonld  be 
mided  as  far  aa  praetioablc.  We  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  case  in  which  ooal 
nisd  be  handled  more  than  once,  and  that  ia  bj  tho  miners  when  it  i«  first  ezoaTated  in 
tbebrsasta.  There  are  a  few  instances  in  which  eren  this  handling  is  not  required:  as, 
whtn  the  ooal  is  worked  bj  the  mode  known  as  the  "nin."  But  generally  the  ooal 
■uK  be  handled  onoe.  It  is  thrown  by  liand  into  the  mine-cars,  when  those  ears  go 
■Bto  the  breasts  in  flat  seams,  and  from  tlkenoe  passes  direct  to  tho  "breaker."  If  the 
top  1^  the  drift,  tunnel,  slope,  or  shaft  be  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  breaker,  no  mor« 
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^Wtion  is  required^  but  if  below,  the  cars  are  elevated  by  tnaohinery  to  the  proper 
beight,  and  the  cars  are  emptied  or  "dumped''  in  the  apper,  or  receiving,  ehotea  or 
bim  of  the  breaker.  From  this  point  the  coal  desconds  by  gravity  through  the 
iHwking-roUa  and  the  screens  to  the  bins  which  contain  the  prepared  coal;  fHm 
thace  it  is  drawn  into  the  roilroad-cara  for  shipment  to  market  In  the  process  of 
piMiig  throned  du  breaking  oad  oleaning  nuuhinery,  great  oore  should  be  taken 
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to  sepaiBte  the  tlaie  and  boiu  from  the  coal,  which  most  be  done  by  b&nd;  and  on  the 
care  with  which  tliis  ir  dona  depends  the  puritj  of  the  tunrketable  coal.  It  is  true 
that  a  great  difference  exists  in  the  purity  and  cleanliness  of  coal  as  it  comes  from 
the  mine,  since  some  setuns  contain  much  more  elate  and  bone  than  others,  aa  niaj 
be  noticed  in  our  eectiuna  of  coal,  and  even  [he  same  seam  frequentlj  varies  in  this 
respect.  But  all  ooal  contains  more  or  loss  of  these  impurities,  generally  in  the  liody 
of  the  seam  iteclf,  bat  olUn  from  the  tup  ajr  bottom  slate.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
impitrtnnce  that  provision  abould  be  Maile  in  all  coal-preparing  estabbshments  fur 
pii't'ug  out  the  slale  and  bane.  This  must  1)0  done ;  and  the  economy  and  thorough- 
neaa  with  which  it  is  dene  depend  aa  much  on  the  means  provided  as  on  the  care  which 
is  taken. 

A  great  many  boys  are  usually  employed  for  this  purpose,  and,  unleise  under  the 
care  of  a  steady  and  sensible  man,  they  itro  nut  ax  industrious  and  watcbfut  as  the  cue 
requires.  In  winler,  during  cold  days,  the  little  "  glate^ickeri"  have  a  hard  time  gene- 
rally, and  but  little  can  be  done  aa  our  breakers  are  generally  arranged.  Stoves  ars 
sometimes  used;  but  these  are  not  only  dangerous,  but  far  from  effective,  since  the 
boya  must  go  to  the  stove  frequently  in  order  to  keep  warm.  The  best  plan  is  to  warm 
tlie  "slate-pickers' "  apartment  by  means  of  steam-pipea.  A  few  gas-pipes  passed  near 
the  boys  are  the  most  effective  for  the  conveyance  of  steam. 
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To  return  to  the  handling  of  coal,  we  -would  notice  particularly  the  economy  of  IhH 
item.  Aa  before  observed,  there  is  no  case  in  which  coal,  wheu  mined  on  a  large  scale, 
need  be  handled  more  than  once.  When  the  cars  go  to  the  miner  in  the  breasts,  we  ha^e 
shown  the  course  it  lakes.  When  thrown  into  the  oars  by  the  miner,  it  is  handled  no 
more  until  it  goes  to  the  market, — pcrhafia  to  Maine  or  California.  When  worked  by 
the  run,  it  is  not  touched  by  the  hand  of  man.  with  rare  eiceptions,  until  it  goes  to  the 
cities.  When  worked  by  breast  and  shutes,  it  need  be  handled  only  once,  as  in  the  case 
of  breast  and  cars. 

The  coal  is  thrown  by  the  minor  or  bis  assistants  into  the  shutes,  and  elides  down 
the  incline  of  the  sliuteo  by  its  gravity  into  the  cars  at  the  bottom.  There  are  instances 
where  the  dip  is  nut  steep  enough  for  this,  and  a  second  or  third  handling  is  required 
to  got  it  into  the  cars;  but  in  all  suoli  cases  we  think  it  better  to  take  the  cars  into 
the  breasts.  Of  courae,  from  the  oars  there  need  be  no  rehandling.  It  goes  through 
the  process  described. 

In  a  mine  from  which  1000  tons  per  day  are  expected,  a  second  handling  not  only 
interferes  to  a  great  degree  with  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,'bat  Incrensee  the  eoet 
largely.  Outside,  when  circumatancea  are  favorable,  a  man  may  handle  20  tons  of  coal, 
but  in  the  mines  10  tons  ia  a  good  day'n  work;  and,  generally,  including  euperintend- 
enco,  oil,  tools,  and  interference  with  tbe  transaction  of  business  or  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done,  this  rehandling  will  imt  cost  less  tlian  15  cents  per  ton:  but,  in  order 
to  bo  within  the  limits,  we  will  estimat-e  it  at  10  cents  per  Ion,  and  we  will  Gud  that 
thia  simple  item — which  operatora  do  not  notice — costs  them  ($100)  one  hundred  dollars 
per  day  on  a  business  of  1000  tons  per  day. 

In  theae  little  items  lies  the  success  of  mining,  very  frequently,  and  they  iilien 
depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  mines  are  laid  out  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  worked. 

In  the  outside  arrangements  many  large  items  of  expense  are  tnonrred  vrithool 
notice  by  tbe  proprietors,  unless  they  arc  pracUcal  men.     We  have  frequently  seen 
three  men  employed  where  cine  would  have  done  much  more  work  by  tbe  aid  of  the 
bit  of  ingenuity.    We  will  give  a  few  instances  out  of  many  we  have  seen. 
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A  heATj  ear  oomes  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  this  must  be  remored  to  the  breaker, 
which  it  30  yards  distant.  The  grade  is  leyel  and  the  curve  of  the  track  great,  with 
nils  fsi  equal  height.  It  requires  four  men  to  push  the  car  to  its  place  and  dump  it, 
tnd  two  minutes  are  consumed  in  changing  the  cars ;  perhaps  the  same  thing  happens 
at  the  bottom ;  and  thus  not  less  than  five  minutes  are  taken  up  with  each  car  of  coal, 
-4aj  two  tons. 

Now  notice  the  difference.  By  elevating  the  car  six  inches  higher  and  raising  the 
off  rail  in  the  ourve  a  little  higher  than  the  inside  one,  and  by  a  simple  contrivance  on 
the  "cage,"  the  car  leaves  the  cage  and  runs  by  its  own  gravity  to  the  dump,  and  one 
man  can  manage  it  and  change  the  cars  in  half  a  minute.  Here  we  not  only  save 
ftboot  five  dollars  per  day  for  labor  on  the  top  alone,  but  the  1>u6ine8s  of  the  colliery 
may  be  more  than  doubled,  which  is  enough  to  '*  break  or  make"  a  concern,  when  all 
the  machinery  and  contingent  expenses  remain  the  same. 

But  at  the  same  place  there  may  be,  and  are,  other  items  equally  expensive  and 
objectionable.  The  top  of  the  breaker  is  limited  for  height  and  space,  and  there  is  not 
room  to  dump  more  than  two  or  three  carp.  The  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  put  the  coal 
into  the  breaker  are  crowded  together,  and  cannot  do  half  their  duty.  They  put  every 
thing  through  the  breaker.  A  rock,  which  might  be  thrown  out  easily,  is  broken  into 
a  hundred  fragments  and  mingles  with  the  coal.  Much  of  it  remains  there ;  and  what 
may  be  picked  out  is  with  great  lal^or  and  expense. 

The  coal  comes  out  of  the  mine  faster  than  it  can  be  handled  on  top  of  the  breaker, 
ind  the  machinery  must  wait,  the  men  on  top  must  wait,  and  half  the  men  in  the  mine 
mmt  wait.  Instead  of  500  tons  of  coal  being  mined  and  prepared  per  day,  at  a  cost  of 
70  cents  per  ton,  less  than  300  is  done,  at  a  cost  of  $1.25  per  ton. 

These  items  may  be  carried  out  from  the  miner  through  all  the  processes  until  the 
eoal  reaches  the  cars  for  shipment  to  the  markets ;  and  instead  of  two  or  three  instances 
w«  might  name  and  describe  a  dozen  or  more, — not  all  at  one  mine,  or  no  concern  could 
betr  the  expenses ;  but  generally  one  or  more  of  these  ''profit  and  loss*'  items  are  to  be 
obsorred  at  each  establishment. 

MINING  ECONOMY. 

The  economical  mining  of  coal  depends  on  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  taken 
fiom  the  miner  to  the  top  of  the  breaker. 

^iKST. — The  mine  should  be  so  planned  and  laid  out  as  to  enable  the  miner  to  work 
with  security  and  in  a  pure  atmosphere ;  which  can  be  done  only  by  a  system  of  venti- 
lation like  that  described  in  the  preceding  pages. 

SicoND. — It  is  equally  essential  that  the  plans  of  working  be  so  arranged  that  the 
miner  can  cut  his  coal  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  put  it  into  the  cars  with  the  least 
imount  of  labor.  The  difference  in  this  item  ranges  from  20  to  50  cents  per  ton  in  the 
anthracite  mines,— depending  on  the  size  and  character  of  the  seam,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  mined. 

Third. — To  the  operator  and  proprietor  there  is  an  interesting  question  concerning 
the  amount  of  ooal  which  can  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  gn)und.  When  the  mines 
are  opened,  gangways  and  headings  driven,  railroads  laid ;  in  fact,  all  the  expensive 
iiad  work  done,  and  machinery  erected, — ^to  do  which  and  keep  the  same  in  operation 
includes  about  one-third  the  expense  of  mining, — it  is  important  that  all  the  available 
ooal  opened  should  be  obtained. 

If  the  ooal  cost  50  cents  per  ton  to  mine  and  deliver  on  the  top  of  the  breaker,  pnn 
Tided  30,000  tons  per  acre  be  mined  from  the  Mammoth  of  25  feet  thickness,  it  will 
cost  70  cents  per  ton  on  the  long  run  if  only  20,000  tons  are  extracted.  This  may 
^ipear  paradoxical;  but  a  little  figuring,  or,  bettor,  some  experience,  will  be  con- 
Tincing.    We  eonsider  the  "boundary  plan,"  as  described  in  this  work, — a  modification 
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of  the  English  "hoard  and  wall"  and  "loDg-wall"  modes, — the  beat  and  most  econoinigi 
that  can  be  used. 

FoL'BTH.— The  facilitiaa  provided  fur  the  coaveiraneeof  the  coal  from  the  miner  to  the  (op 
of  the  breaker  are  impurtant  items.  Good  iu side  roads,  easy  gradea,  and  ruum  fur  the  pass- 
age of  traiiu,  are  all  itema  deserviog  atteutioo.  The  Bize  uf  the  ours  depends  on  thu  elxe 
and  dip  of  the  seam,  and  may  be  from  one  ton  to  four  tona  in  capacity ;  from  two  to  tliree, 
however,  may  be  the  most  ocoDomical,  HiDce  they  mu^t  occft«ioiitilly  be  handled  by  meo. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  slope  or  abaft,  arrangements  should  always  be  made  for  the  eikaj 
and  rapid  transfer  of  the  cars, — the  empty  one  uomiug  down,  and  the  loaded  one  goiiig 
up.  The  same  arrangement  should  be  made  at  the  top  of  the  slope  or  sliail,  eo  that  thu 
cars  shall  luove  by  their  own  gravity,  not  requiring  manual  labor  to  start  them  from 
their  position. 

FirTB. — Elevation  of  the  breaking,  screening,  and  separating  machinery  ie  eeeeitlial. 
An  elevation  of  from  SO  t«  75  feet  is  generally  required.  A  shute  or  bin  above  the  rolli 
or  breaker  proper  is  desirable  lo  hold  the  coal  on  coming  from  the  mines,  and  to  giv« 
the  laborers  opportunity  to  select  the  ooal  in  the  lump,  and  pass  the  required  kinds  anil 
sizes  through  the  breoking-rolla.  Screena  should  also  be  provided  lo  separate  certain 
portions  of  the  coal.  Steamboat  and  lump  coal,  of  course,  need  not  go  through  th< 
breaker,  unless  a  large  amount  of  steamLuat  cool  is  required;  neither  should  that  por- 
tion of  the  coal  which  is  already  small  enough  go  through  the  breaker-rolls.  Bj  pK- 
viding  for  those  sizes,  much  waste  and  some  labor  may  be  saved,  and  the  crowding  of 
hands  will  be  avoided;  while  the  slate  and  impurities  may  be  separated  from  tlie  e»al 
in  the  rough,  or  before  they  are  shattered  and  scattered  by  the  breaking  process, 
separation  of  the  dirt  from  the  coal,  and  of  the  small  coal  from  the  large  coal,  < 
facilitates  the  selection  of  the  rock,  tlale,  and  bone  from  the  coal. 

Sixth. — The  foregoing  embrace  the  principal  items  of  economy  in  mining,  as  fi 
the  design  and  style  of  works  are  concerned;  but  perhaps  the  most  important  itcnii 
after  all,  in  the  economy  of  mining,  is  efficiency  of  management.  Energy  and  conslont 
attention  are  required  in  all  cases;  but  these  qualities  are  second  only  to  judgment 
and  experience.  We  have  often  noticed  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  mining  and 
preparing  coal,  under  the  same  circumstances  and  conditions  in  >team  and  general 
availability,  in  two  eolliories,  owing  to  the  diifBrenco  in  management. 

In  one  case  we  see  the  greatest  activity  and  energy  displayed,  but,  nn fortunately. 
leaks  that  con  only  be  seen  by  eipcriencad  eyes  ore  making  sad  drainage  on  the  profits. 
In  another  case  we  notice  a  calm,  almost  careless  cipreaaion  and  action,  but  we  see  the 
greatest  order  and  systpm  in  the  operation,  and  do  item  that  could  be  improved  or 
expense  that  could  be  saved. 

A  largo  amount  of  the  work  done  in  ths  interior  of  the  mines  can  bo  done  with  mote 
economy  by  contract  work  than  bj  daj/'t  UKirk.  Miners,  like  most  business  men,  Um\ 
sharper  to  Ihoir  own  interests  than  to  other  people's.  They  may  do  a  fair  day's  work 
for  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  but  they  will  do  more  if  tJiey  can  make  three  dullnrs  pet 
day  by  contract.  Now,  it  happens  that  coal-miners  will  ask  one  dollar  per  wagim  or  car 
for  cutUng  coal,  if  they  can  get  it  for  asking,  and  they  will  often  any  that  they  cannot  do 
it  for  loss ;  hut  the  experienced  manager  knows  it  can  be  cut  for  fifty  cents,  and  he  will 
not  pyc  more.  A  yard  of  gangway  may  be  driven  for  five  doUare,  but  the  miner  muy 
want  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  may  not  accept  less;  whereas  some  one  else  may 
take  it  and  make  good  wages  at  five.  Breasts  may  be  driven  by  the  yard  under  con- 
tract,— say  20  yards  wide, — but,  if  the  miners  are  not  watchiKl,  they  will  contract  them 
t«  15  yards;  and  thua,  if  the  coal  be  30  feet  tliick,  50  tons  of  coal  will  ho  lost  to  ^le 
proprietor,  which  mny  be  worth  to  him  50  dollars,  under  the  circumstances.*    Tb*« 
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m  only  a  few  oat  of  faandreds  of  instances  which  anight  be  named  in  which  judgment 
ittd  experience  are  of  more  importance  than  energy  and  action;  but  when  all  are 
oombined  in  the  management,  we  find  the  result  in  profits. 


LOCATION  OF  OUTSIDE  IMPROVEMENTS. 

On  this  Bulject  we  shall  bo  brief,  not  because  of  its  insignificance,  or  that  it  can  be 
intelligently  discussed  in  a  few  words,  but  for  the  simple  reason  that  nothing  short  of 
in  elaborate  discussion  could  present  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  a  comprehensive 
or  Taluable  shape. 

The  outside  improvements  of  our  large  colliery  establishments  cost  from  $50,000  to 
$150,000,— depending  on  the  amount  of  business  to  be  done,  the  character  of  the  plan 
adopted,  and  Uie  nature  of  the  location. 

It  too  oflen  happens  that  a  sot  plan,  from  which  there  is  no  deviation,  is  made  to  answer 
ercry  type  of  location,  ignoring  entirely  every  natural  advantage  which  may  be  ofifered, 
the  consequent  result  being  a  vast  addition  to  the  first  cost,  and  a  continual  disadvantage 
in  the  operation.  The  object  to  be  accomplished  is  economy  in  first  expenditure  and 
fntnre  operation;  but  if  both  can  be  accomplished,  it  is  the  duty  and  business  of  the 
engineer  to  see  it  done.  Therefore,  while  a  general  and  tried  system  of  improvements 
may  be  followed,  the  natural  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  location  should  be 
duly  considered,  and  either  bo  made  use  of  or  provided  against.  IIow  this  may  be 
done  can  perhaps  be  best  learned  from  seeing  how  it  has  been  done, — not  in  any  one 
locality,  but  in  many  localities.  If  all  the  improvements  made  use  of  at  the  various 
collieries  throughout  the  anthracite  regions  could  be  blended  in  one,  we  might  expect 
A  model  operation.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  for  this  to  be  done ;  but  we  know 
of  many  mining  establishments  that  would  have  been  much  more  convenient  and  more 
eeoDomically  worked  with  certain  additions  or  alterations  which  we  have  seen  elsewhere. 
We  cannot  point  out  those  instances  without  invidious  mention  and  comparison,  and 
will,  therefore,  only  call  attention  to  .the  subject  in  general.  But,  in  order  to  make 
dear  our  meaning  on  this  subject,  we  will  state  an  instance,  to  show  how  natural 
adrantages  may  be  made  use  of. 

A  colliery  was  erected  on  a  comparatively  flat  seam  of  coal.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  seam  dipped  more  rapidly  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  and  that  it  would 
require  a  deep  ifaaft  to  reaoh  it,  and  that,  when  reached,  only  a  portion  of  the  ooal 
could  be  obtained  oonveniently  by  breasts,  or  where  the  dip  was  safioient ;  and  that 
above  the  brow  of  the  dip  oonld  only  be  broa|^  down  by  inclines  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ahaft ;  or  one  portion  of  tiie  mine — say  50  yarda— «bove  the  shaft  coald  be  worked  only 
by  "breast  and  shutes,"  and  the  other  portion — say  150  yard*— could  be  worked  only 
by  **  breast  and  cars.''  Still,  the  true  mode  of  warking  this  coal  did  not  occur  to  the 
management.  The  location  of  the  breaking  establishment  was  changed  from  a  fine 
oatoral  site  to  one  presenting  many  disadvantages,  and  a  shall  was  sunk  to  the  coal  on 
one  aide  of  the  breaker,  and  a  tunnel  driven  on  the  other. 

The  distance  to  the  brow  of  the  dip  was  not  over  50  feet  across  the  measures;  or  a 

ihaft  50  feet  deep,  at  an  angle  of  50°,  would  have  reached  the  seam  at  a  point  where  a 

perpendicular  shaft  oould  not  be  sunk,  on  account  of  the  faoe  of  the  hill.    This  short, 

alopmg  shaft  would  cut  the  coal  on  the  brow,  where  150  yards  of  breast,  or  an  average 

dip  of  15^,  existed,  and  which  could  be  mined  with  cars  in  all  the  breasts  with  much 

economy.    Now,  let  us  see  the  difference  in  first  cost.    The  perpendicular  shaft  is  about 

150  feet  deep,  costing  at  least  $10,000  more  than  the  sloping  shaft  would  have  cost;  the 

tunnel  cost  $7000,  and  the  additional  cost  of  breaker  and  machinery  more  than  would 

have  been  required  by  the  former  mode,  not  less  than  $10,000. 

ThuSy  m  have  $27,000  as  the  increased  cost  by  adopting  this  mode.    The  business 
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done  may  be  plaoed  at  200  tons  per  day  fnau  LLe  Bbaft,  and  the  additional  cost  not  less 
than  [en  cente  per  ton  ovor  what  would  hure  L(<cn  tbe  cost  in  case  a  sloping  shaft  was 
used,  from  the  greater  drainage,  the  greater  eleration,  and  the  inconveniunce  of  mining 
under  the  eoraplicated  ajatem  inevitable  fn  the  case  of  a  deep  sbaft. 

If  a  eloping  shaft  aoroas  the  measures  bad  been  adopted,  all  the  eoal  could  have  been 
elevated  direct  b>  the  top  of  the  breaker;  but,  by  the  plan  made  use  of,  the  cob)  from 
both  tunnel  and  abaft  waa  elevated  to  th«  top  of  the  breaker  by  independent  mnchinerj. 
Therefore,  we  think  ten  cents  per  ton  a  low  eatimate  for  the  additional  cost  entailed 
on  a  huainess  of  200  tuna  per  day,  and  oue  which  would  last  as  long  aa  the  collier;  at 
the  present  level,  which  cannot  bo  ahurt  of  ten  years.  Thus,  we  find  this  error  of  loca- 
tion entAiling  not  only  a  yearly  eipenditure  of  $CO00,  but  limiting  the  businosa  to  s 
small  capacity,  besidoa  necessitating  the  increase  of  the  original  capital  and  itn  interest. 

There  are  many  otlier  inatanoea  of  error  in  location  which  betray  a  greater  want  of 
experience  and  judgment  than  this,  but  we  must  let  this  ooe  suffice  for  all. 


COAL-BKEAKINO  MACHINERY. 

Where  a  large  businces  ia  dime,  the  earing  of  five  per  cent,  in  the  waste  of  coal  hj 
breoking  effects  a  conaiderable  saving  in  the  year,  and  thia  can  bo  done  in  most  cases. 
On  500  tons  per  day  this  amounts  to  25  tuna,  or  7500  tuns  per  annum,  which  is  worth 
from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  ton  at  the  lop  of  the  breaker.  We  think  some  of  our  improved 
breakers  effect  at  least  this  saving  over  others;  and  in  some  cases  we  have  no  donU 
that  the  waste  is  ten  per  ccut.  greater  than  it  should  be,  with  proper  care  and  pro- 
visions. We  think  the  waste  occasioned  by  the  eruahmg  of  coal  in  rollers  ranges  fmtn 
10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ebipments,  as  a  general  rule:  we  include  in  this  estimitfi 
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pea-coal.  In  cases  where  ali  the  coal  goes  through  the  rolls,  the  waat«  is  greater.  a»d 
may  reach,  in  a  few  oases,  25  per  cent.  <if  the  entire  production  of  the  mine. 

The  first  care  should  be  to  put  as  little  through  the  breaker  as  ptMsihle.  All  ihnt 
may  be  judicioualy  saved— as  lump  and  steamboat — may  be  kept  out  uf  the  crmhrri. 
and  all  that  is  already  amall  euougb  should  be  passed  down  to  the  screens  without  going 
through  the  rolU,  since  the  greater  the  mass  that  is  rushed  through,  the  greater  will  be 
the  waste.  Even  a  cargo  of  prepared  ooal  put  through  the  second  time  would  lose  bj 
the  operation  from  one-flRh  to  one-tenth  of  its  bulk  in  pea-cool  and  dirt,  depending  on 
the  volume  with  which  it  was  fed  into  tlie  rolls. 

Therefore,  only  the  coal  which  is  required  to  be  reduced  ehould  be  passed  througt 
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the  breaker,  and  the  rolls  should  be  constructed  with  as  little  crushing  tendency  as 
possible.  The  best  breakers  we  have  seen  are  the  "  hawk-billu*"  rollers,  and  the 
Dickson  wroaght-iron  rolls  with  steel  teeth.  The  hawk-billod  rolls  may  be  made  with 
sharp,  ehUled  teeth,  and  the  Dickson  rolls  can  haye  the  teeth  sharpened  whenever 
required. 

We  think  either  of  these  patterns  would  effect  a  saving  of  at  least  five  per  cent  over 
the  old  fonn  of  segments  and  dull,  short,  cast-iron  teeth.  The  knife-edged  teeth  are 
also  better  than  the  old-fashioned  square  teeth. 

To  do  the  large  business  required  in  great  colliery  establishments,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  motion  so  available  for  coal-breaking  as  the  rotary.  A  great  many  other  modes 
hare  been  suggested  and  tried,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  which  are  so  effectual, 
^here  has,  however,  been  very  little  inventive  talent  brought  to  bear  on  this  subject. 
The  fate  of  the  first  inventor  of  coal-breakers  is  not  an  encouraging  example  to  others. 
We  think  the  coal-trade  have  paid  pretty  dearly  for  their  opposition  to  the  celebrated 
breaker  patent,  however  exorbitant  its  demands,  from  the  fact  that  we  continue  to 
crush  our  coal  to  an  extent  that  will  be  sadly  felt  when  our  mines  are  exhausted, 
and  our  mining  villages  deserted,  while  mountains  of  refuse  stand  as  their  monuments, 
llad  the  inventor  been  encouraged,  we  have  no  doubt  the  case  would  have  been  different, 
nnoe  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 

WASTE  AT  THE  ANTHRACITE  MINES. 

If  we  take  fifteen  per  cent,  as  the  average  waste  of  our  mines  in  dust  or  refuse  coal 
(and  this  is  a  low  estimate),  we  find  that  we  sustain  a  loss  of  one  and  a  half  millions 
on  t  business  of  ten  million  tons  per  annum.  This  immense  amount  of  waste  is  oon- 
Btandy  being  piled  up  around  our  mines  in  vast,  unsightly  mounds,  burying  our  mining 
villages,  and  sadly  encroaching  on  the  limits  of  our  chief  towns.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  St.  Clair  will  remember  the  mountains  of  coal-dirt  which  almost  encircle 
it,  and  which  encroach  even  on  its  streets. 

The  amount  of  this  waste  that  now  lies  around  our  coal-mines  cannot  be  short  of 
15,000,000  tons,  and  each  year  adds  to  the  rapidly  accumulating  dirt-banks,  though 
^very  flood  of  nun  carries  off  a  portion  to  our  cellars,  streets,  canals,  and  rivers.  It 
^  become  a  necessity  in  time  to  find  some  mode  of  disposing  of  it.  ^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  made  use  of,  and  perhaps  with  much  profit 
and  advantage,  if  capital  and  enterprise  could  bo  diverted  from  the  coal-mines  to  the 
foal^tanks.  The  amount  of  money  required  to  put  up  a  first-class  colliery  capable  of 
mining  and  shipping  500  tons  a  day,  would  erect  machinery  powerful  enough  to  com- 
press even  anthracite  coal-dust  to  a  state  almost  as  solid  as  when  it  existed  in  its  bed 
beneath  the  mountains ;  and  perhaps  the  amount  so  consolidated  per  day  would  not  be 
1«8  than  could  be  obtained  from  the  mine.  Anthracite  coal-dust  can  be  solidified  by 
pressure  without  the  admixture  of  any  foreign  ingredient;  but  the  pressure  must  be 
powerful.  An  admixtare  of  ten  per  cent,  of  wet  peat,  or  of  five  per  cent,  of  fine  clay,  will 
help  the  solidification,  and  make  the  blocks  more  tenacious  and  durable.  The  amount 
of  ash  or  residue  would  not  be  greater  than  that  left  by  the  consumption  of  ordinary 
ooftl,  aince  the  oombustion  is  more  perfect,  and  no  cinders  or  unbumed  embers  are  left. 

Bat^  when  cironmstances  will  admit,  an  admixture  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  rich 
biinminoas  coals  will  make  a  better  fuel,  and  require  no  other  adhesive  substance  than 
tiie  Intomen  which  the  bituminous  coal  contains,  which  is  brought  into  an  oily  state  by 
heat  By  mixing  half-and-half  of  the  anthracite  dust  with  fine  or  pulverised  bitumi- 
OOQB  ooal,  and  pressing  them  with  great  power  in  a  hot  state,  the  solidification  will 
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will  be  complete.  But  the  pressure  required  is  much  greater  than  maj  i< 
ima^ued  by  those  sbo  hare  not  tried  the  experiment.  The  writer  ioatituted  a  miwW 
such  eiperimentB,  at  caoBiderable  cost  of  time  and  monej,  some  jears  &go.  and  spea) 
from  practical  operatiane.  Perhaps  the  beet  plaue  to  establish  sucfa  a  busineae  nnu 
be  near  some  large  city,  where  either  clay  or  bituminous  ooal  can  be  had  more  readi 
than  around  the  authrocito  mines,  and  the  anthracite  dust  ean  be  transported  obeap< 
in  that  condition  than  when  formed  in  blocks  ready  for  fuel. 

Coal-tar  and  ooal-oil  have  been  propoeed,  and  the  former  is  used  eitensiTely  in  Enrci| 
to  produce  composition  fael.  Coal-tar  is  certainly  as  good  lis  bituminous  coal,  but  n 
do  not  think  it  could  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  nod  at  a  coat  to  justify  ile  ui 
for  such  B  purpose. 

Bituminous  coal  le  always  ancesaiblo  at  reasonable  cost,  and  the  fine  cool  can  nliti' 
b^  had  for  considerable  less  than  the  lump  coal, — enough  bo.  in  (aot,  to  pay  li>rttii 
operation  of  compressing.  The  Itiehmond  (Virpnia)  coal  is  the  most  available  for  and 
a  purpose,  on  account  of  its  fat  and  bituminous  character,  and  may  be  mined  tni 
iMrmght  to  Philadelphia  cheaper  than  the  coal  from  our  anthracite  mhies,  by  the  nini 
outlay  and  enterprise  displayed  by  the  anthracite  miners,  since  the  coal  is  ouly  15  ai3u 
on  an  average,  from  tide-water  on  the  James,  or  not  more  than  the  average  distance  <A 
onr  anthracite  mines  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Schuylkill  oi  Lehigh,  or  thi 
head  of  the  leading  railroad  lines  to  Philadelphia. 

We  have  do  doubt  of  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  here  fuggestcd  as  a  means  of  cori' 
verting  our  immense  heaps  of  waste  into  an  excellent  article  of  fuel,  with  much  piofil 
to  thoee  who  might  engage  in  it,  provided  they  put  capital  enough  in  to  insure  tu'Y«'!< 
Such  a  "  mutual  coal-consumers'  company"  would  stand  better  chances  of  their  wintvr'i 
fiicl  and  of  reasonable  profits  than  many  which  have  been  blindly  and  fuulishly  gone 
into  by  the  coal-oonBumers  of  the  Eastern  cities. 

The  use  of  waste  anthracite  coal  in  connection  with  the  dust  or  refuec  ores  rn  VU0 
furnaces  is  an  invention  of  the  writer,  on  which  a  patent  is  pending. 

The  waste  cool  is  pastied  through  a  screen,  and  the  clean  dirt,  as  free  from  slite  snu 
impurity  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  is  crushed  between  heavy,  smmth  rollers  uiit<< 
h  is  perfectly  fine,  and  in  this  condition  is  ready  for  admixture  with  a  proper  qusatitj 
of  iron  orea 

The  finer  particles  of  the  ores  rejected  by  our  large  blast-fiirnaoes  are  collected,  wit* 
saofa  cheap  ores  as  may  he  available  from  the  anthracite  mines  or  other  localities,  aW 
the  whole  passed  through  heavy,  smooth,  iron  rollers,  and  crushed  to  powder.  In  tbii 
condition  it  is  paasod  through  a  stream  of  water  in  which  it  is  violently  agitated,  slx^ 
then  allowed  to  precipitate  in  successive  tenks.  The  richer  ores  will  b«  the  firtt  h 
precipitate,  and  the  most  distant  sediments  will  be  the  ieanesL  In  this  manner,  orti 
of  any  given  richness  can  be  obtained  from  a  lean  matrix  or  seam,  and  the  only  oh;w 
tion  against  their  nse  will  be  their  cost,  or  the  cost  of  mining,  since  the  cost  of  ornthini 
and  preoipitotlng  is  merely  nominal.  But  the  washing  and  precipitating  will  nul  b 
necessary  with  rich  ores.  Such  have  only  to  be  crushed.  In  the  oondiUon  above  it 
scribed,  the  ores  are  ready  for  admiituro  with  the  coal-dust  in  such  proportione  a 
experience  may  dictate,  but  not  almve  one  part  of  coal  to  one  of  ore  or  flus. 

The  third  process  is  te  bum  and  slack  a  sufficiency  of  lime  for  flui,  and  mix  tli 
whole  in  given  proportions  in  the  state  of  brick  mortar.  The  mass  can  then  bo  mtiolJe 
by  band  as  bricks  are  moulded,  and  dried  and  stacked  away  for  use;  or  they  oan  I 
k  fnade  and  preased  in  machinery,  and  stacked  away  to  dry  without  the  process  of  m 
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When  saffioientlj  dried,  the  blocks  are  ready  for  the  furnace,  and  the  materials  are 
n  intimately  mixed  and  so  minute  in  particles  that  the  carboni^ng  and  deodorizing 
process  is  complete,  and  the  burden  arrives  at  the  melting  zone  in  a  state  ready  for 
fbiion. 

This  process  has  been  tried  on  a  small  scale  and  found  to  work  admirably ;  but  it  is 
here  mentioned  only  as  a  means  to  economize  the  waste  of  the  anthracite  mines. 

We  expect  most  of  our  extensive  coal-operators  will  be  pleased  to  give  away  the  waste 
eoal,  provided  it  is  taken  without  cost  or  inconvenience  to  them.  The  cost  then  will 
depend  on  the  transportation  and  the  preparation  of  the  material.  The  cost  of  crushing 
ind  mixing  would  not  exceed  50  cents  per  ton,  and  five  tons  would  be  required  to  pro- 
duce one  ton  of  iron.  One  ton  of  fine  ore  yielding  45  per  cent.,  and  two  tons  of  lean  ore 
yielding  30  per  cent.,  would,  when  crushed  and  cleaned,  be  less  than  2J  tons,  yielding 
•n  average  of  40  per  cent  of  metal  in  the  furnace,  at  an  average  cost,  delivered  on  the 
gimand,  of  $2.50  per  £on. 

The  lime  might  cost  $3  per  ton  to  transport  and  bum.  The  whole  cost  of  a  ton  of 
Befcal  would  stand  thus: — 

Three  tons  of  ore  delivered. 7.50 

Half  a  ton  of  limestone,  burned 1.50 

Five  tons  of  ooal,  ore,  and  lime,  mixed 2.50 

Labor,  ke,^ 2.50 

Cost  per  ton ^....^ $14.00 

This,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  might  be  reduced  one-fourth,  since  the  figures 
ibove  are  all  given  at  maximum  rates.  But,  at  the  full  rates  for  the  best  ores,  the 
Bttrgin  lies  in  the  difference  in  the  price  of  coal,  since  the  preparation  of  the  five  tons 
of  mixture  would  not  exceed  half  the  cost  of  coal  as  now  used  in  the  furnaces. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

MIXB  SUEVEYISQ    AND    EKGINEERIHG. 

Tha  Oompua— Mining  SQpBrinli^Ddeat— Flan  or  MInfv— AhninluD^  UinsB— HMgn  mm  Wklcr—Ogr  Anlhni 
Flridi  ■  HoBDpuljr  la  lh«  Buio— Kwper  of  ths  HiMmnlB— TopugrspUlcul  Pisa— Hori»oiit«l  or  Wotking  Plw 
Longiludiiud  apd  TriTpno  Flam— Ming  SurvejrlDg — Sunc^ing  nlltiuul  thn  HignsUii  Nndle— 4>nilniclit)i 
TaLJp*— CunvortlbK  Atiglei  to  BeAJiDgi — Hypo 
^gDoniucCry — ProbJi?m* — Pnleraliiirg  BJlne — V 
Tntenn  Surrcj-iiig—Slunlag— Sloping— Tuua«l 

In  this  chapter  we  will  try  to  praHent,  in  &  clear  and  comprehenBiTO  manner,  a  eyrtem 
of  mine  aurveyiog  or  dialling  which  nhould  bo  understood  and  practised  by  every  aupe^ 
intendent  of  citenBiTe  minea  where  profeaBional  engineers  ore  not  employed.  But  M 
man  ia  fully  coropctent  to  design  and  operate  an  extensive  mining  establishment  who 
has  not  the  ahility  to  put  hia  plans  on  paper  and  verify  them  by  mathematical  demun- 
atraUons.  To  do  this,  the  compass  must  be  uaed,  and  used  correctly.  In  all  the  open- 
tione  of  mining,  this  instrument  la  frequently  required.  Without  it  there  is  no  ceriaislji 
and  but  little  order.  If  the  superintendent  or  inside  manager  cannot  use  the  coinp»H 
there  ia  always  danger  of  confusion  and  error.  A  profeEsional  anrvejor  ia  not  at  how 
in  the  mines,  and  is  only  taken  inside  once  a  month,  or  perhaps  not  so  oneo,  and  thea 
more  for  the  purpose  of  plotting  the  miae  than  for  the  purpoao  of  laying  out  the  work 
and  keeping  it  in  order. 

But  we  need  no  argument  to  prove  the  utility  of  this  art,  and  its  value  to  mio«  «>■ 
gineeriug,  It  is  indispensable,  and  should  be  part  of  the  education  of  every  miiiiDg 
manager  or  anperintendent.  By  mining  superintendent  we  mean  the  agent  or  managM 
who  is  responsible  for  the  mining  operations. 

The  profcefiional  engineer  of  minea  shoiUd,  of  course,  possess  a  wider  range  of  the  en- 
gineering acienoea  than  this  abort  chapter  on  mine  surveying  will  present.  Ilcjwcver  W" 
portant  it  may  be  that  he  puasesa  the  prftctical  information  required  for  the  designing 
of  minea,  and  however  certain  it  may  be  that  they  are  generally  deticienl  in  this  part  Df 
their  profession,  we  cannot  suppose  them  deficient  in  the  uae  of  the  compiuis  or  in  ciiil 
engineering.  Wo  do  not,  therefore,  write  for  the  purpose  of  informlug  proresaionil 
mining  engineers  on  this  branch  of  our  subject,  but  for  the  Instruction  of  that  cxtreirBlj 
useful  profeaaion,  the  mining  super! n tend ent,  who  must  be  supposed  to  be  in  possessioD 
of  the  practical,  however  deficient  in  the  scientific,  branches  of  hia  business. 

We  will,  therefore,  use  plain  language,  and  try  not  to  go  beyond  the  depth  of  ordi- 
nary oomprehenaion,  since  we  write  for  the  instruction  of  thuae  who  know  liitic  of  iho 
art  of  surveying  or  mine  engineering;  those  who  are  aiijail  of  the  science  must  dM 
expect  to  find  the  matter  treated  in  a  strictly  professional  manner. 

We  propose,  however,  to  follow  "Budge's  Practical  Mine  Surveying."  aa  the  clearest 
exjxisition  we  can  find  on  this  subject;  and  the  tables,  diagrams,  and  examples  are 
mostly  from  his  work.  In  aome  cases  the  mode  may  be  different  from  that  generally 
used,  and  some  of  the  rules  may  be  old,  hut  for  the  learner  or  the  practical  miner  thcj 
will  be  found  more  easy  to  acquire  and  practise  than  the  more  elaborate,  though  a 
perfect,  instruments  and  tables  of  the  profession,  as  now  adopted. 
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PLANS  OF  MINES  AND  MINING  PROPERTIES. 

It  is  not  only  useful,  but  necessary,  that  plans  should  be  made  and  preserred  of  all 
mining  estates  and  mining  operations.  They  not  only  present  the  whole  scheme  of 
operation  to  the  eye  and  the  mind,  bringing  the  facts  and  natural  advantages  to  a  foooa, 
and  thus  suggesting  the  course  and  mode  of  operation,  but  also  present  a  record  of  the 
workings  indispensable  to  the  management,  and  important  and  instructive  to  all  inte- 
rested. 

All  mining  operations  are  to  a  certain  extent  intricate ;  and,  while  it  is  possible  for  a 
manager,  who  planned  and  executed  the  workings,  to  retain  a  good  general  impression 
of  all  the  avenues,  headings,  air-courses,  breasts,  &c,  in  the  mine,  he  cannot  be  sure  of 
his  points,  or  fail  to  fall  into  confusion  by  frequent  changes  of  dip,  which  we  so  often 
meet  with.  But  even  if  he  could  retain  all  this  in  memory,  and  provide  against  de- 
rangement, he  cannot  transmit  those  "  memories"  to  a  successor,  or  convey  to  others, 
and  perhaps  to  those  most  interested,  any  clear  impression  of  his  works,  plans,  or  inten- 
tkrns.  It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  that  plans  of  mines  should  be  made,  extended,  and 
]ffe8erved,  even  if  the  mine  may  be  limited,  since  it  cannot  be  known  to  what  extent  it 
■ay  be  enlarged,  or  how  soon  it  may  be  abandoned. 

A  deep  mine  filled  with  water,  of  which  no  record  is  filed  or  plan  preserved,  not  only 
depreciates  the  value  of  the  property  on  which  it  exists,  and  all  other  properties  in  the 
nme  basin  or  in  the  vicinity,  but  is  always  a  menace  to  all  future  operation  in  the 
Mighborhood.  We  have  noticed  the  fruits  of  this  carelessness  particularly  in  the 
Biofamond  (Virginia)  coal-field;  but  its  evils  exist  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
a&thraoite  regions,  where  many  an  old  half-exhausted  colliery  has  been  abandoned 
vitfaont  leaving  a  note  or  a  mark  to  show  the  extent  or  direction  of  its  excavations. 

Millions  of  tons  of  water  accumulate  in  the  old  workings,  and  perhaps  might  never 
be  drained  by  direct  pumping.  But  other  operations  may  be  carried  on  in  the  same 
baaio,  and  it  can  never  be  certainly  known  when  and  where  the  danger  may  be  met.  A 
biast  may  shatter  the  protecting  barrier,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  mine  and  all 
m  it  may  be  overwhelmed  and  drowned.  This  is  not  a  stretch  of  the  imagination,  but 
la  oeenrrence  that  has  happened,  and  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  again  happen  when 
abandoned  properties  are  reclaimed,  since  there  is  no  certain  mode  of  providing  against  it. 

We  will  give  a  case.  A  slope  may  be  six  hundred  feet  deep,  and  all  the  available 
eoil  extracted  from  boundary  to  boundary.  This  is  on  one  side  of  the  basin.  The 
dope  18  not  sunk  deeper;  but  a  dip-level  or  small  proof-slope  is  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
150  feet  to  a  point  near  the  bottom  of  the  basin.  This  trial-slope  is  simply  a  narrow 
''heading'^  driven  down  the  dip  of  the  seam:  what  it  developed  is  not  known,  since  the 
Bune  is  abandoned,  engines  removed,  and  the  old  workings  filled  with  water.  Years 
pMs  by,  and  eventually  a  new  slope  is  started  on  the  same  seam,  but  on  the  opposite 
ado  of  the  basin.  The  first  and  second  lifts  are  worked  out,  and  a  third  lift  reaches 
the  basin ;  but  no  danger  is  apprehended,  since  the  old  works  are  not  driven  to  the 
bottom  of  the  basin,  and  no  plans  remain  to  point  out  the  dip  or  trial-slope,  and  no 
one  has  any  knowledge  or  recollection  of  it.  The  result  is  almost  certainly  fatal, 
nnce  nothing  but  a  rare  chance  could  discover  the  communication.  It  might  be  cut 
without  a  moment's  warning,  and  nothing  could  save  the  mine  from  instant  destruction. 

This  is  not  a  rare  case:  we  have  known  it  to  happen,  and  we  know  it  may  happen 
again,  since  many  of  our  old  collieries  are  left  in  this  condition  or  in  an  analogous  one. 
It  is  fortunate,  how^ver,  that  most  of  our  abandoned  collieries  are  above  water-level, 
and  in  them  this  danger  cannot  exist. 

It  matters  little  how  limited  and  primitive  the  mining  operations  which  may  be 
earned  on  below  water-level,  all  coal  operators  owe  it  to  each  other  to  preserve  plans 
of  their  miiMS.    It  is  the  direct  interest  of  the  proprietors  of  coal  lands  to  compel  the 
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oicputioi)  of  plans  b;  making  euuh  &  stipulation  'm  ail  Icasea,  aud  it  ia  a  dut;  wbicL 
goTernment  owca  to  ita  citizens  U>  see  that  their  lives  are  guarded  agaiost  in  thia  par- 
^ular,  Biaae  this  neglect  is  as  oriminal  as  the  sotting  of  "trapgune"  aud  "pitfalls"  in 

e  liigbwajB. 
'  We  inaj  hure,  perhapa,  atato  a  proposition  which  ecMna  to  ua  aa  one  of  great  import 
)  the  mining  uinmnunitj.  Tliu  anthraoito  coal-Sclda  of  Pennajlvania  are  t 
luiinupolj  to  the  State,  and  uf  immeuse  value  to  her  prusperitj.  They  oonstitute  o 
RDUrce  of  wealth  of  more  value  to  her  aa  a  ci'oimon wealth  than  the  ability  to  draw  al 
pleasure  from  some  foreign  source,  if  auch  were  possihle,  an  amount  of  gold  equal  to 
tlio  total  anuual  value  of  her  coal-trade:  therefore,  any  thing  that  dcpreci»tes  thii 
aource  of  wealth  depreciates  to  tho  same  extent  her  sources  of  income. 

A  keeper  of  the  recordt  of  her  miuerol  wealth  is,  eonaequentlj,  as  necessary  aa  are  bei 
BPeretaries  or  treasurers.  The  duties  of  such  an  office  we  cannot  here  take  time  to  enume- 
rate, but  tbey  will  be  suggested  tu  tbe  mind  of  any  observant  and  intelligent  man. 

The  mining  and  manufacturing  interosta  of  tho  State  are  the  puramriant  saurcesaf 
ber  industrial  and  progresBire  wealth,  and  must  contiauo  to  bo  eo.  In  order  to  renUet 
them  avoilable  and  lasting,  tbey  must  be  econoroiied.  This  cannot  he  done  without 
Bijme  system  of  encouragement  tu  their  development,  and  protection  agsunst  waitte  and 
wilful  ignorance,  as  well  as  against  foreign  competition.  A  faithful  record  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  trade  and  development  of  our  mineral  wealth,  and  etatietieni  returua  of  tbi 
same,  would  be  not  only  useful  and  iastruetive  to  the  miner,  the  iron-master,  and  uit 
merchant,  but  would  display  to  tho  wealth  of  the  world  inviting  fields  of  enterprise. 
A  bureau  of  reference  woidd  be  established,  where  the  platu  of  all  our  mines  would  be 
filed  yearly.  The  ventilation  of  our  deep  mines  should  be  displayed  and  compared  in 
audi  a  manner  that  errors  may  be  detected  and  corrected.  The  eiperionoe  of  thi 
world  might  be  gathered  together  by  the  "keeper  of  mining  and  mineral  reoordst" 
and  all  that  practical  skill,  invention,  science,  or  art  has  done  fur  otJiera  may  ~ 
made  available  to  us. 
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In  order  to  present  to  tbo  ineiperieneed  or  unprofossional  a  comprobcnaive  vie? 
impression  of  subterraneous  workings,  it  is  necessary  to  present  four  views  of  the  a 
and  its  location, 

1.  A  topographical  plan. 

2.  A  horizontal  or  working  plan, 

3.  A  longitudinal  or  aide  view. 

4.  A  transverse  or  end  view. 
The  topographical  plan  ia  a  surface  map  of  the  mining  estate,  or  bonndariea  of  tin 

mine.  It  shows  the  extent  and  connections  of  tho  property  with  surrounding  lands  and 
with  the  markets,  and  the  location  of  th«  mines.  A  complete  topographical  map  Bbonld 
also  be  a  geological  one.  In  addition  to  the  boundaries,  connections,  locations  of  hills, 
streams:  places,  mines,  and  roads,  the  outcrops  of  all  the  veins  or  seama  should  be  laid 
down,  and  their  dips  and  axes  given.  The  outcrop  may  be  shown  by  a  heavy  blaak 
line  following  the  atriko  of  the  aeom,  and  the  axes  by  blue  lines  running  on  the  apei 
of  the  saddles,  or  in  the  centres  of  the  basin;  arrows  pointing  towards  each  othei 
denote  basins,  or  synclinal  axes,  and  those  pointing  in  opposite  directions  denote  saddles, 
or  anticlinal  axes ;  an  arrow  pointinf;  along  tbo  lino  of  the  axis  denotes  its  elevation  oi 
depression ;  the  direction  In  which  the  arrows  point  always  deootee  the  direction  of  thi 
depression. 

If  the  estate  is  ostonaiTe  and  extends  outside  of  the  coal  mcaaurea,  light  shadea  of 
color  may  bo  used  to  divide  the  geotoglcal  formationa:  fi>r  instance,  the  cool  meani 
may  be  a  dark  tint,  the  conglomerate  blue,  the  red  shale  pink,  and  the  Ve8perdii%>a 
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proto-CarboniferooB,  yellow,  or  some  harmoniiiDg  color.  The  beda  of  ore  may  be 
criBBon,  and  the  roada  may  be  fine  double  lines  in  black,  with  the  railroads  crossed. 

When  it  is  possible  to  do  so  with  any  correctness,  it  is  important  that  transverse 
loogitadinal  and  vertical  sections  should  be  constructed  on  the  margins  of  the  map.  In 
fiiet,  an  engineer  is  not  capable  of  correctly  locating  a  shafl  or  mine  until  such  sections 
can  be  oonstmctad  at  least  approximately.  The  general  dip  of  the  strata  and  a  few 
trill-pits  should  always  enable  the  engineer  of  mines  to  comprehend  the  axes,  dips,  and 
ttrikei  of  the  seams  or  lodes;  for  this  applies  as  truly  to  ores  as  to  coal.  We  have 
giTea  on  onr  map  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields  sections  of  this  character,  which,  how- 
efsr,  are  given  more  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  an  approximate  idea  of  the  general 
foim  and  connection  of  our  coal-fields  than  for  local  information.  No  geological  survey 
or  ^eral  location  of  axes  of  formation  can  be  depended  on  for  local  operations.  Each 
property  or  mining  estate  should  be  closely  and  carefully  examined  and  surveyed,  and 
the  exact  location  of  outcrops,  axis,  and  dips  laid  down,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
derelop  the  property ;  otherwise,  errors  which  may  be  irreparable  are  always  imminent. 

When  a  mine  is  located,  it  is  always  done  after  a  certain  amount  of  inspection,  and 
CD  the  judgment  of  a  practical  mining  superintendent.  But,  with  the  best  judgment, 
tkiB  is  a  hap-hazard  mode  of  proceeding.  If  the  same  judgment  was  nutde  use  of  after 
t  thorough  examination  and  survey,  with  the  location  of  the  chief  points  on  the  map 
before  it,  there  would  be  more  certainty  than  guess-work,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
th«e  would  be  good  results.  A  mathematical  and  geometrical  demonstration  is  proof 
to  the  practical  judgment,  and  the  mind  may  be  easy  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
THt  espeoditure  attending  the  development  of  deep  mines,  which  cannot  be  the  case 
when  it  is  all  ventured  on  a  guess:  therefore,  if  $50,000  or  $100,000  is  not  saved  by 
t  little  judicious  preliminary  examination,  much  peace  of  mind  and  satisfaction  cer- 
tiinly  may  be  die  result 

We  do  not  say,  however,  that  any  surveyor  or  engineer  may  make  such  an  examina- 
tioQ  and  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  would  be  better  to  trust  to  the  practical 
judgment  of  some  experienced  party  than  to  depend  on  the  investigations  of  an  irre- 
ipoDsible  engineer.  But  we  do  say  that  even  such  a  survey  may  be  useful  and  in- 
Knictive  to  the  experienced  mining  superintendent  if  done  under  his  instruction  and 
fjt.  It  would  be  far  better,  however,  if  the  mining  superintendent  were  capable  of 
doing  the  work  himself;  and  we  think  any  intelligent  man,  capable  of  so  responsible 
intoation,  may  so  prepare  himsdf  with  reasonable  application, 

• 

HORIZONTAL  OR  WORKING  PLAN. 

This  is  the  mining  plan  and  guide,  and  whoever  attempts  to  conduct  an  extensive 
aQoing  operation  without  such  a  guide,  or  working  plan,  does  iigustice  to  himself  or 
)bs  empfeyer. 

This  plan  gives  a  ''bird's-eye  view"  of  the  under-ground  excavations,  or  such  as  could 
be  seen  in  reality  if  the  ground  were  removed  from  above  the  mine,  or  if  it  were  tran»- 
paraot  and  we  ooald  behold  the  numerous  avenues  and  workings  in  the  subterranean 
excavations.  It  portrays,  on  a  miniature  scale,  all  the  gangways,  headings,  air-courses, 
tsoaels,  breasts,  inclines,  Ac.  Ac.,  with  the  solid  coal  in  advance,  and  the  goqf,  or  exca- 
Ytted  portions,  in  the  abandoned  parts  of  the  mine. 

Bat  in  this  horisontal  view  wo  only  see  the  top  or  mouth  of  the  shaft,  which  is  repre- 
aentsd  on  the  paper  as  the  area  of  the  diameter.  It  gives  no  idea  of  the  perpendicular 
height  or  depth  of  shafts,  slopes,  inclines,  or  breasts.  This  can  be  obtained  only  from 
the  transverse  section.  Nor  would  it  represent  the  dip  or  underlay  of  the  seam,  which 
is  also  shown  by  Ihe  transverse  section. 

Ihflia  filaM  aia  always  drawn  to  a  scale,— say  from  20  to  100  feet  to  the  inch;  per- 
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baps  from  30  to  SO  feet  to  tbe  inch  moy  be  the  bent  scales  for  mining  plans.  Tf  reguls 
Healed  drawing-papor  ia  not  uned,  it  is  well  to  draw  faint  lines,  two  inchea  apart,  t 
right  angles  ncroi^s  the  paper,  from  north  lo  south  and  from  east  to  west.  These  ai 
U)  remain  and  act  as  cardinal  points,  and  serve  as  a  \iase  for  prolraclion  wilhon 
bringing  up  north  and  south  lines  for  that  purpose.  They  also  sen-e  to  indicate  Ihi 
cunrso  of  levels,  and  act  as  proof  of  the  surveys,  as  well  bh  a  g;uide  to  tbe  plotter. 

This  plan,  well  constructed  andprored,  becomes  invniuahte  In  tbe  manager,  lie  bu 
before  him  a  complete  miniature  of  the  mine,  and  can  tuU  at  once  where  a  tunnel  mir 
be  driven,  a  elope  put  up  to  meet  a  descending  one,  a  shaft  started  from  the  bottom  ur 
the  top,  and  the  beat  mode  of  drainage,  ventilation,  and  general  worlting  is  sug^^ted 
or  presented.  He  is  not  liable  tfl  get  the  mine  in  disorder  or  conftision  by  increasing  or 
decreasing  dips,  and  consequent  changes  in  the  strike  uf  the  seam,  and  course  of  tbt 
worLLags  of  the  mine.  i^ 

LONGITUDINAL  PL.A.N.  ■ 

This  view  ia  not  a  very  important  one  in  general  cual-mining  operationa.  cieeptS 
cases  of  steep  dips  and  estunaive  workings.  It  presents  a  side  view  of  the  mine,  tui 
gives  the  perpendicular  height  and  positions  of  shafts,  gangways,  air-eoarses,  tod 
oounter-levels,  but  conveys  no  good  impression  of  inclines,  breasts,  or  slopes,  more  thin 
may  be  given  in  the  horizontal  plan ;  j-et  no  mining  plan  of  pitching  Boams  or  lod»  ii 
complete  without  this  view  to  the  inspection  of  the  inexperienced.  It  may  not  be 
necessary  to  the  professional,  yet  it  is  ainioat  impossible  to  oonvey  a  proper  and  eletr 
impression  of  the  plans  and  intentions  of  the  mining  supertntoodent  to  those  wha. 
Dot  an  fait,  without  tbe  aid  of  this  view  of  tho  mine. 


TRAKSVERSE  PLAN. 
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This  view  of  mining  operations  in  works  on  pitching  seams  is  as  important  as  the 
longitudinal  plan,  if  constructed  for  tho  purpose  of  conveying  general  iaformation  ID 
those  interested,  as  well  as  a  guide  to  the  management. 

This  is  an  end  view  of  the  works,  and,  if  taken  at  a  single  point,  represents  but* 
limited  portion  of  the  under-ground  oiierations.  In  the  case  of  a  shafl  on  u  flat  usta, 
we  get  tho  perpendicular  height  of  the  shall,  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  coal- 
seam,  the  extent  to  left  and  right  of  the  seam,  and  the  course  of  tho  chambers  and 
avenues  radiating  from  the  main  levels  or  gangways.  It  also  shows  an  end  view  of  th< 
parallel  gangways,  air-courses,  and  headings. 

In  a  pitching  scam  it  gives  the  dip  of  the  coal,  and  the  size  and  dip  of  the  slope,  wilb 
the  location  of  gangways,  air-courses,  counter-levels,  and  water-drains.  This  riw, 
therefore,  represents  only  one  point  on  the  longitudinal  plan,  or  a  cross-aectiou  of  liu 
horizontal  plan,  on  a  given  line.  If  the  dip  is  uniform,  and  the  plan  of  the  worki 
general  in  their  style,  a  single  view  is  sufficient  lo  convey  a  gottd  iropressinn  of  thi 
whole;  but,  if  the  dip  varies  and  the  plan  of  operation  changes,  it  is  necessary  thii 
tranaversc  sections  be  taken  at  each  point  where  those  changes  are  in  their  masuntm 

The  boriKontal  plan  must  be  constructed  from  the  notes  of  the  tuirey,  or  from  ibi 
engineer's  book;  but  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  may  be  made  in  iki 
office,  by  the  aid  of  inatrumenta  and  compulation. 

No  work  of  this  kind  is  of  much  service  if  it  is  not  oorrcct,  since  the  nice  calculation 
that  sometimes  become  necessary  in  mining  operations,  for  starling  shafts,  slopes,  o 
air-coursca  at  both  ends, — that  is,  abov«  and  below, — require  tho  survey  to  be  proved  a 
it  progroaaea,  by  fore  and  back  sights ;  and  when  upper  and  lower  levels  are  surrcye" 
or  run,  every  point  of  inteneotioo,  where  the  course  of  the  oross^nt  oi  incline  cw 
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be  obtained,  shoald  be  marked,  since  they  tend  to  confinn  the  distances  if  not  the 
bearings.  If  the  survej  is  made  by  doable  sights,  or  fore  and  afl  dialling,  it  is  plain 
tbit  the  two  final  sums  of  the  traverse  will  demonstrate  the  agreement  or  the  differ- 
enoe.  When  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the  survey,  it  is  carefully  protracted  on 
tbe  plan ;  and,  to  prove  that  the  work  has  been  properly  done,  we  apply  the  compu- 
tition  of  the  dialling ;  say  we  had  807  feet  of  westings  and  208  feet  of  southings, 
le  ftpplj  these  numbers  to  the  plan  by  scale,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  cross-lrnes  or 
ordinal  points,  prove  whether  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  levels  surveyed  or  laid 
on  the  plan  conform  to  these  lines. 


MINE  SURVEYING. 

In  the  following  instructions  on  mine  surveying  we  confine  ourselves  to  such  rules 
•nd  examples  as  apply  to  coal-mining  in  particular,  but  which  may,  nevertheless,  be 
osed  in  all  mining  operations.  The  simple  change  of  name  from  seam  to  lode,  or  from 
gangway  to  level,  in  the  phraseology,  is  about  all  the  difference.  In  fact,  most  of  our 
examples  are  from  Budge's  Practical  Miner's  Guide,  which  was  written  principally  for 
the  Cornish  copper  and  tin  miners.  We  have  simply  changed  the  phraseology  in  some 
eaiss  to  adapt  the  rules  to  coal-mining. 

We  think  the  tables,  rules,  and  examples  given  will  be  found  to  cover  all  the  require- 
Mats  of  mining  superintendents.  When  difficult  and  delicate  surveys  on  important 
oeoaabns  are  demanded,  a  professional  engineer  of  mines  may  be  consulted ;  but  there 
an  few  cases  in  mining  experience  which  the  simple  rules  and  examples  we  give  will 
not  embrace. 

In  order  to  form  good  and  careful  habits,  and  make  correct  surveys,  some  uniform 
ijstem  should  be  followed  and  strictly  persisted  in.  We  do  not  wish  to  prescribe  an 
inalterable  form  or  order  in  commencing  and  conducting  a  survey,  but  give  what  we 
eoQsider  a  good  one:  those  who  find  better  systems  may  use  them;  but  we  would  rccom- 
Mod  earnestly  that  they  should  not  be  liable  to  lead  to  error,  or  be  open  to  mistakes 
tad  orafnsion. 

In  condacting  under-ground  surveys,  when  they  are  intricate,  and  embrace  numerous 
taanela,  eross-cuts,  inclines,  or  diverging  levels,  it  is  important  that  these  should  not 
beeome  confased  with  the  main  traverse.  If  those  branches  are  surveyed  as  the  main 
fine  advances,  they  should  always  be  numbered  as  distinct  lines,  and  if  noted  in  the 
eider  in  which  they  occur,  should  always  be  carefully  marked  and  numbered,  so  that 
aofc  only  the  writer,  but  any  other  practical  man  may  read  and  understand  them. 

We  may  also  recommend  all  new  beginners — and  perhaps  the  rule  applies  to  the  pro- 
ftiBonal  also— to  let  the  sight  or  vane  fixed  at  360^  always  take  the  lead,  and  the  sur- 
vejor's  eye  placed  at  the  opposite  vane,  or  end  of  tlie  compass  or  theodolite,  except 
wben  taking  back  observations.  The  remarks  in  connection  with  the  converting  table 
IB  page  495  will  explain  this  more  clearly. 

In  horiaontal  surveying,  let  two  drafls  be  made  from  every  station,  which  will  ex- 
pedite the  work,  as  the  surveyor  will  only  have  to  wait  for  the  settling  of  the  needle 
<Aoe,  instead  of  twice  by  the  other  method. 


SURVEYING  WITHOUT  THE  MAGNETIC  NEEDLE. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  method  of  mine  surveying.  "Necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention,''  and  the  introduction  of  railroads  and  "tram-ways''  in  mines  drove  the 
iBrrejor  to  seek  some  substitute  for  the  needle, — which  the  attraction  of  the  iron 
Midmd  aaelMs, — and  he  has  succeeded. 


In  some  mines  th«  preunce  of  iroD  uFes  also  ttttiacts  tbe  oeedle,  whilei  gener&ll;,  ao 
corroet  surve;  can  be  made  uoiier  grouad  in  our  cual-minea  without  the  circunifereiitor 
or  Ternicr  bouIb  on  llie  uuleide  of  tbe  cuiupaafi  ur  tiicodoUle. 

The  method  of  uuiTcyiDg  on  this  priouiple  differs  from  the  magnetic  method  chieflr 
in  one  porlicular,  numtily,  that  in  every  fresh  drafb  the  position  of  tho  bearing  must  he 
ascertoioed  hj  the  book  observatioa  in  the  direction  of  tlio  sights,  and  the  uigle  iniije 
at  tho  old  station  muet  be  obtained  and  preserved  at  the  new  station ;  and  this  is  eriilrit, 
because  we  have  no  magnet  for  our  guide.  For  example: — Suppose  we  arc  suirejlng 
oyer  a  rnilwa;  in  a  lovel,  and  the  last  observation  was  259°;  after  measuring  the  length, 
the  InHtrument  is  removed  and  carried  forward  to  the  place  of  the  light  where  tbe  uglt 
was  taken,  and  a  mark  and  light  left  at  tlio  old  Htation.  Then,  after  tho  instrumect  hu 
been  adjusted  in  ita  true  place,  the  next  act  of  tbe  survGjor  is  to  place  tho  centre  of  iba 
Ternier  on  259°,  as  it  stood  at  the  old  station;  and,  if  the  instrumont  does  not  incveijj 
raok-work,  be  must  keep  all  firm  with  his  hands,  and  turn  the  head  toward  thelul 
stadoQ  until  the  candle  is  seen  through  tfae  sights,  lie  then  removes  behind  Uie  ineln- 
ment,  and  moves  the  sights  in  the  direction  for  the  neit  draft,  where  tbe  assisuntil 
holding  a  light  for  the  purpose  (the  graduation  being  fixed),  and  this  new  draft  gin 
(ea;]271)l°,  showing  a  difference  between  the  two  drafts  of  11J°.  Although  thisptooM 
is  somewhat  tedious  in  description,  it  is  simple  in  prootiue,  and  the  history  of  one  dnA 
is  as  well  as  a  hundred;  and  we  may  observe  that,  with  proper  care  and  judgment,  ihil 
is  the  most  perfect  method  of  surveying,  because  there  is  no  rink  of  attraction;  aaditi 
the  circle  is  much  larger  than  the  inside  plate,  and  the  divisions  more  distinct,  tugotblt 
with  the  vernier  scale  being  applied,  the  angle  can  be  read  off  to  one  or  two  minul^*,'-* 
nicety  which  cannot  be  attained  by  the  needle  in  the  common  way.  It  ia  hardly  nK» 
aary  to  state  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  bearing,  there  must  bo  at  least  one  draft  in  ibl 
traverse  whore  the  nerdle  must  be  brought  into  play,  and  this  draft  will  determine  llu 
polarity  or  direction  of  the  whole. 

Further,  let  it  be  remarked  that  a  survey  may  be  resolved  into  bearings,  and  worked 
trigonom«trically.  when  this  method  is  n»cd,  as  by  tiie  needle. 

Suppose  a  case  that  we  are  about  to  survey  over  a  railway,  but  there  is  space  eaoagh 
clear  of  iron  fur  tbe  first  draft ;  and,  taking  tbe  observation  with  the  needle,  we  find  lb* 
north  point  (a  right-band  compass)  stand  at  176j° ;  we  then  fix  tho  outer  circle  with  ths 
vernier  precisely  at  the  same  point,  and  then,  throwing  off  the  needle,  perform  ail  llM 
remainder  of  the  traverse  by  means  of  the  out«r  circle.  Hence  it  will  be  evident,  tkfi. 
if  tbe  outward  circle  is  also  graduated  towards  tberight  hand,  thai  the  whole  coane  will 
come  under  the  immediate  operation  of  tho  "  converting  table,"  as  if  the  work  had  be«D 
performed  with  the  needle;  and  if  the  graduation  should  bo  roversod,  the  "left-hand" 
bearings  wilt  apply  accordingly,  regard  feeing  had  to  inversion  in  both  coses. 

This  iostrnment  is  also  well  adapted  for  taking  tho  bearing  of  slopes  having  ■  liA 
of  iron  pumpn, — a  job  that  has  often  bafflod  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  Qi^neersand 
occasioned  numerous  and  most  serious  errors. 

Tbe  operation  may  ije  performed  thus.  Suppose  we  are  in  tbe  first  lifl,  and  frou 
thence  to  tJio  second  the  slope  dips  3  feet  in  6  northerly.  By  applying  the  instrument 
at  some  point  in  the  level  near  the  slope  (but  far  enough  away  to  be  free  iram  attraction 
by  tho  pumps),  we  find  the  bearing  by  tLe  needle,  to  a  point  opposite  tbe  slope,  to  bs 
due  west,  and  the  vernier  on  the  outer  rim  standing  at  00°.  We  then  remove  tfae  instru- 
ment to  the  slope,  where  the  light  was  hold,  and  adjust  the  back  observation  as  before 
directed,  having  90°  on  the  outer  rim,  and  the  needle  thrown  off  as  useless,  beoause  ne 
are  now  clothe  to  the  pumps.  A  light  is  to  be  carried  down  the  slope  as  far  as  it  can  be 
seen,  and,  after  the  graduated  oirole  has  been  screwed  fust,  the  rock  is  applied,  and  iha 
wghts  turned  until  we  out  the  oandle  lu  the  bottom  of  tbe  slope.  This  being  done,  we 
exomise  and  read  off  the  degree  against  tbe  point  of  the  Temiar,  wMoIi  proves  to  b« 
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(laj)  187}^.  'Saw,  as  when  the  inBtrument  stood  in  a  dne  west  position  the  outer 
drele  stood  at  90°,  and  in  taking  the  bearing  it  stood  at  187}^  therefore,  by  subtracting 
90^  from  187}°  we  find  the  gain  to  the  right  hand  of  west  is  97}°,  and,  the  dip  being 
Bortfaerlj,  the  true  bearing  of  the  shaft  is  7}°  east  of  north. 

The  imperative  call  for  accuracy  in  cases  of  this  kind  will  be  seen  when  it  is  con- 
ndered  that  the  diagonal  part  of  this  slope  is  upwards  of  240  feet,  and  the  dip  3  feet  in  6; 
eoDseqnently,  the  whole  base  is  more  than  120  feet,  and  an  error  in  the  bearing  has 
tib  same  effect  on  the  surrey  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  taking  a  horizontal  draft  of  120 
kti  long,  and  on  which  an  error  of  4°  would  throw  the  end  of  the  line  nearly  9  feet  too 
&r  either  to  the  right  or  left. 

Should  a  Bunreyor  be  called  to  do  a  job  of  this  kind,  in  the  absence  of  a  suitable 
iistmment  he  may  accomplish  it  in  the  following  manner.  Let  him  fix  a  cross-staff  in 
•Qch  a  position  that  through  one  pair  of  sights  he  can  see  the  candle  in  the  slope,  and 
id  the  line  of  the  other  pair  he  has  the  compass  fixed  in  the  level,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
ittrMtion:  consequently,  the  light  in  the  slope  and  the  compass  in  the  level  are  two 
objects  forming  a  right  angle  with  his  cross-staff.  IIo  then  requests  his  assistant  to 
look  at  a  light  held  immediately  over  the  head  of  his  cross-staff  through  the  sights  of 
the  compass,  and  he  finds  this  (8ay)  12°  north  of  west;  and,  as  the  bearing  of  the  shaft 
IS  exactly  at  right  angles  with  this  line,  if  the  dip  is  northerly  the  bearing  of  the  shaft 
vill  be  12°  east  of  north;  if  southerly,  12°  west  of  south.  The  best  cross-staffs,  or 
iBifcraments  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  right  angles,  are  now  made  of  a  hollow, 
fljUndrical  shape,  of  brass,  with  cuts  or  apertures  for  taking  the  observation;  but  a 
Mbstitnte  may  be  used,  on  a  pinch,  by  drawing  two  lines  at  right  angles  on  a  board 
iboiit  six  inches  square  and  an  inch  thick.  Let  those  lines  be  cut  half  an  inch  deep 
vith  a  fine  saw,  and  then  fix  the  board  on  a  three-feet  stand :  if  the  lines  are  truly 
ditwn  and  cat,  this  rough  instrument  will  serve  until  a  better  one  can  be  prooored. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

'  The  old  method  in  laying  down  a  traverse  was  by  drawing  a  parallel  line  and 
VMoving  the  protractor  at  every  draft.  The  evils  of  this  practice  are  too  glaring  to 
veqoire  remark. 

Fix  your  protractor  and  lay  off  as  many  drafts  as  will  come  within  the  convenient 
ittgeof  year  parallel  ruler;  number  them  in  order  as  they  stand  in  your  dialling- 
lieok;  remove  the  protractor  and  lay  off  the  first  draft  from  the  centre  direct;  then 
ipply  the  protractor  to  the  centre  and  No.  2,  and  make  the  parallel  movement  until  you 
touch  the  end  of  the  last  lino,  or  No.  1,  and  then  draw  and  point  off  the  length  of  No. 
2,  and  so  on  through  all  the  drafts  you  have  pointed  off  from  the  protractor. 

The  advantages  of  laying  dovm  or  pointing  off  a  number  of  drafts  at  one  fixing  of 
fte  protractor,  and  then  applying  them  in  their  true  length  and  position,  is  most  cou- 
ipicuous;  and  the  geometrician  will  testify  of  its  superiority,  botii  as  it  regards  accu- 
ncy  and  expedition, 

CONVERTING  TABLE. 

Remarks  on  thefoUowing  table  for  converting  the  degrees  recorded  in  the  dialUng4>ook  of 
an  under-ground  survey  into  the  bearings.    {See  Table,  page  495. ) 

An  practical  men  are  aware  of  the  difficulty,  hazard,  and  delay  that  attend  an 
ittempt  to  obtain  the  bearing  of  every  draft  under-ground  in  a  long  and  complicated 
Krvey.  The  best  process  is  to  record  the  degree  or  angle  only  at  which  the  needle 
iBttles,  and  after  the  work  is  finished  under-ground;  then  convert  the  various  angles 
iBto  tha  reftl  bearing  or  true  direction  of  each  draft;  and  we  may  remark  that  the  bear- 


ings  mtal  be  obtained  if  tha  work  is  tu  be  matiiematicall;  provt^d.    But,  a 

eaay  mutter  to  turn  a  long  oonrae  of  surTejiug  into  the  bearings  with  an 

being  correct,  this  table  has  been  conBtruclcU  fur  that  express  jiurpoHej  and  ila  ntiliti 

eimplicitj',  and  perfeution  hare  been  acknowledged  b;  man;  practical  men. 


EXPLANATION. 

i  All  circnmferentors  (dial,  or  miner'a  compass)  are  not  graduated  alike.  In  all  ca.<eii. 
'  360°  8tand«  at  the  nurtti  point,  and  180°  at  the  south ;  hut  some  are  figured  (otrarils  ilie 
right  hand  from  the  north  point  (which  we  coll  a  "right-hand  dial"),  and  others  Iowa rilii 
the  left  hand:  so  that  a  "right-hand  dial"  haa  90°  at  the  east  point,  and  a  ■"lefi-hanJ 
dial"  has  00°  at  the  weet  poiut.  This  diversity  of  graduation  has  often  cauHfd  mucti 
perplexity  and  confusiou  among  survejurs.  The  following  table  is  contrived  to  suit 
both  sorts  of  instruments,  and  is  bo  plainly  arranged  and  marked  aa  to  require  but  lilllo 
explanation.  It  must  be  specially  regarded  that  the  table  has  been  constructed  ttp^u 
the  consideration  that  the  eye  of  the  surveyor  has  been  applied  to  the  south  et^htot 
vane  standing  against  180°:  Ihia  must  be  invar iabli/ the  case.  Hence  the  iwiik  rigit 
mutt  always  take  the  lead,  and  the  young  practitioner  may  here  be  told  that  in  surtej- 
ing  a  level  and  making  double,  or  fore  and  back,  drafts  at  every  station,  that  alUiuu|li 
his  eye  must  he  plaoed  at  the  north  tiight,  necessarily,  for  the  bai'k  observation,  jet  u 
the  dial  has  not  been  turned,  the  needfe  trill  eland  to  tht  true  degree  Joi'  the  record,  •ml 
no  confusion  or  liability  to  error  can  0C4:ur. 

In  converting  an  under-ground  survey,  or  any  other,  from  angles  into  bearings  il  i> 
obviously  our  first  object  lo  know  the  graduation  of  the  instrument  by  whii-h  the  wurk. 
has  been  performed ;  and  if  it  has  been  a  "  rtght-hond  dial,"  and  the  first  draft  wa«  on 
167°,  the  bearing  would  be  13°  west  of  south;  but  if  it  was  done  hj  b  "left-hand  dial," 
the  bearing  would  bo  13°  east  of  south  The  only  thing  where  a,  liability  t«  error  tt 
all  exists  in  obtaining  the  bearings  by  inspection  ttoia  this  table,  and  where  raution  i* 
required,  is  in  applying  ihefradions  of  dfgreet  akeii  they  occur  in  the  draflt.  On  Ihwe 
occasions,  observe  that  when  the  angle  and  bearing  progress  alike,  as  in  all  the  len-hunl 
side  of  the  column,  then  the  fraction  tnnsthe  added  to  the  whole  number  of  the  bcorin);; 
but  otliernise.  as  in  the  right-hand  side,  the  fraction  must  be  dflueltd  from  the  whni* 
number.  Lastly,  the  fullowing  desiraljle  proof  may  be  resorted  to; — If  the  caune  kai 
been  correctly  conrerttd,  the  drgree  and  bearing  added  together  or  tvhtracffd  from  tad 
other  wili  make  one  of  the  fvUoieing  numbert:  0,  SO,  180,  270,  360;  and  this  may  b* 
done  almost  at  a  glance,  after  the  survey  has  been  converted  into  bearings. 
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MINIXO  ECONOirr. 


FIRST  TABLE. 


HYPOTHENUSE  RADIUS, 

ONB  FATHOM,  SIX  FBET. 


AiroLB. 

Babe. 

PXEPXin>ICDLAm. 

D«g. 

Min. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Decimals. 

Feet. 

Inchea. 

Decimals. 

Deg. 

Min. 

1 

0 

0 

.02094 

6 

0 

89 

69 

2 

0 

0 

.04189 

6 

0 

89 

68 

8 

0 

0 

.06288 

6 

0 

89 

67 

4 

0 

0 

.08387 

6 

0 

89 

66 

6 

0 

0 

.10482 

6 

0 

89 

66 

6 

0 

0 

.12676 

6 

0 

89 

64 

7 

0 

0 

.14670 

6 

0 

89 

68 

8 

0 

0 

.16766 

6 

0 

89 

62 

9 

0 

0 

.18869 

6 

0 

89 

61 

10 

0 

0 

.20948 

6 

0 

89 

60 

11 

0 

0 

23088 

6 

0 

89 

49 

12 

0 

0 

.26182 

6 

0 

89 

48 

18 

0 

0 

.27226 

6 

0 

.  89 

47 

14 

0 

0 

.29319 

6 

0 

89 

46 

15 

0 

0 

.31414 

6 

11 

.99982 

89 

45 

80 

0 

0 

.62881 

6 

11 

.99726 

89 

80 

46 

0 

0 

94246 

6 

11 

.99881 

89 

15 

PsBpormoDLAm. 

Babb. 

Ahqu. 

NoTi. — This  page  will  be  found  nsefld  in  particular  oases  for  long  lines  where  the 
is  required  to  be  yery  minute.  It  will  be  seen  that  as  there  is  but  the  thousandth  pari 
an  inch  difference  in  one  fathom  between  the  hjpothenuse  and  perpendicular  on  the  ' 
16',  or  first  J  of  a  degree,  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  at  any  less  fraction  would 
useless. 


Avou. 

Basb. 

Pirfuvbicitlab. 

Deg. 

Min. 

Feet 

Inches. 

DedniAlf. 

Feet 

Inches. 

Decimals. 

Deg. 

1 

Min. 

1 

0 

1 

.26657 

6 

.98908 

89 

15 

0 

1 

.67067 

6 

.98286 

45 

80 

0 

1 

.88474 

5 

.97682 

80 

45 

0 

2 

.19877 

5 

.96664 

16 

2 

0 

2 

.61276 

6 

.96614 

88 

15 

0 

2 

.82666 

6 

.94249 

45 

80 

0 

8 

.14060 

5 

.98147 

80 

45 

0 

8 

.45442 

5 

.91708 

16 

8 

0 

8 

.76819 

5 

.90132 

87 

15 

0 

4 

.08188 

5 

.88420 

45 

80 

0 

4 

.89649 

5 

.86571 

80 

45 

0 

4 

.70902 

6 

.84684 

1 

15 

PntPKVniCULAB. 

Basi. 

Axeu. 
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An 

lU. 

Baou 

PBftPimiODLAB. 

^ 

MiB. 

iMt. 

Tnfhitiii 

DedaiAls. 

Feet 

Inches. 

Dadmaia. 

IH*. 

ma. 

4 

0 

6 

.02246 

6 

11 

.82461 

86 

16 

0 

6 

.88681 

6 

11 

.80201 

46 

80 

0 

6 

.64906 

6 

11 

.77806 

80 

46 

0 

6 

.96219 

6 

11 

.76272 

16 

6 

0 

6 

.27621 

6 

11 

.72602 

86 

16 

0 

6 

.68811 

6 

11 

.69798 

46 

80 

0 

6 

.90090 

6 

11 

.66868 

80 

46 

0 

7 

.21364 

5 

11 

.68778 

16 

e 

0 

7 

.62606 

6 

11 

.60668 

84 

16 

0 

7 

.88842 

6 

11 

.67206 

46 

80 

0 

8 

.16068 

6 

11 

.68718 

80 

46 

0 

8 

.46269 

6 

11 

.60098 

16 

7 

0 

8 

.77469 

6 

11 

.46888 

88 

16 

0 

9 

.08688 

6 

11 

.42486 

46 

80 

0 

9 

.39789 

6 

11 

.38408 

80 

46 

0 

9 

.70926 

6 

11 

.34284 

16 

8 

0 

10 

.02046 

6 

11 

.29980 

82 

► 

16 

0 

10 

.83147 

6 

11 

.26490 

46 

80 

0 

10 

.64228 

5 

11 

.20914 

80 

46 

0 

10 

.96288 

6 

11 

.16208 

16 

9 

0 

11 

.26828 

6 

11 

.11866 

81 

16 

0 

11 

.67847 

6 

11 

.06874 

46 

80 

0 

11 

.88348 

6 

11 

.01266 

80 

46 

0 

.19816 

6 

10 

.96004 

16 

10 

0 

.60267 

6 

10 

.90616 

80 

16 

0 

.81198 

6 

10 

.86098 

46 

80 

1 

.12096 

6 

10 

.79486 

30 

46 

1 

.42978 

6 

10 

.78648 

16 

11 

1 

.78826 

6 

10 

.67716 

79 

16 

2 

.04660 

6 

10 

.61664 

46 

80 

2 

.86449 

6 

10 

.65468 

80 

46 

2 

.66221 

6 

10 

.49128 

16 

U 

2 

.96964 

6 

10 

.42668 

78 

16 

8 

.27680 

6 

10 

.86062 

46 

80 

8 

.68866 

6 

10 

.29881 

80 

4  jk 

46 

8 

.89021 

6 

10 

.22464 

16 

IS 

4 

.19648 

6 

10 

.16466 

77 

16 

4 

.60248 

6 

10 

.08881 

46 

80 

4 

.80807 

6 

10 

.01062 

80 

«  ^ 

46 

6 

.11888 

6 

9 

.93668 

16 

14 

6 

.41888 

6 

9 

.86129 

76 

16 

6 

.72204 

6 

9 

.72804 

46 

80 

6 

.02786 

6 

9 

.70668 

80 

%m 

46 

6 

.88184 

6 

9 

.62780 

16 

15 

6 

.68497 

6 

9 

.64666 

76 

16 

6 

.98826 

6 

9 

.46469 

46 

80 

7 

.24116 

6 

9 

.88189 

80 

1 A 

46 

7 

.64871 

6 

9 

.29677 

16 

16 

7 

.84589 

6 

9 

.21084 

74 

16 

8 

.14769 

6 

9 

.12869 

46 

80 

8 

.44910 

6 

9 

.08602 

80 

^iB 

46 

8 

.76014 

6 

8 

.94614 

16 

17 

9 

.06076 

6 

8 

.86896 

78 

16 

9 

.86099 

6 

8 

.76148 

46 

80 

9 

.66082 

6 

8 

.66762 

80 

46 

9 

.96028 

6 

8 

.67260 

16 

J 

WLXM. 

Avau. 

82 
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laHora  eoonomt. 


SECOND  TABLE. 


PERPENDICULAR  RADIUS, 

0MB  FATHOM,  81)  FIBT. 


Aaaix 

Vaml 

HTPOTHiinrai. 

I>^ 

Mln. 

Vatb. 

Feet 

Inchfli. 

Fath. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

D» 

1 

0 

0 

1 

.2568 

I 

0 

0 

A 

15 

0 

0 

1 

.5710 

0 

0 

A 

80 

0 

0 

1 

.8854 

0 

0 

A 

46 

0 

0 

2 

.1998 

0 

0 

A 

2 

0 

0 

2 

.5148 

0 

0 

A 

15 

0 

0 

2 

.8289 

0 

0 

A 

80 

0 

0 

8 

.1485 

1 

0 

0 

A 

45 

0 

0 

8 

.4682 

^ 

X 

0 

0 

.( 

8 

0 

0 

8 

.7728 

1 

0 

0 

.( 

15 

0 

0 

4 

.0882 

0 

0 

.1 

80 

0 

0 

4 

.4085 

1 

0 

0 

.] 

46 

0 

0 

4 

.7189 

0 

0 

.] 

4 

0 

0 

5 

.0828 

0 

0 

J 

15 

0 

0 

5 

.8496 

1 

0 

0 

.] 

80 

0 

0 

5 

.6664 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

5 

.9825 

0 

0 

€ 

6 

0 

0 

6 

.2998 

0 

0 

.5 

15 

0 

0 

6 

.6168 

0 

0 

.1 

80 

0 

0 

6 

.9886 

0 

0 

.i 

45 

0 

0 

7 

.2497 

0 

0 

.i 

6 

0 

0 

7 

.5672 

0 

0 

.i 

15 

0 

0 

7 

.8841 

0 

0 

A 

80 

0 

0 

8 

.2008 

0 

0 

A 

45 

0 

0 

8 

.5212 

0 

0 

,t 

7 

0 

0 

8 

.8402 

0 

0 

.1 

16 

0 

0 

9 

.1584 

0 

0 

.1 

80 

0 

0 

9 

.4788 

0 

0 

.C 

45 

0 

0 

9 

.7992 

0 

0 

.€ 

8 

0 

0 

10 

.1189 

X 

0 

0 

.7 

16 

0 

0 

10 

.4898 

0 

0 

.7 

80 

0 

0 

10 

.7604 

0 

0 

.7 

46 

0 

0 

11 

.0808 

0 

0 

.8 

9 

0 

0 

11 

.4084 

0 

0 

.8 

15 

0 

0 

11 

.7259 

0 

0 

.9 

80 

0 

0 

.0486 

0 

.0 

46 

0 

0 

.8696 

0 

.0 

10 

0 

0 

.6986 

0 

.1 

15 

0 

1 

.0176 

0 

.1 

80 

0 

1 

.8416 

0 

.2 

45 

0 

1 

.6692 

0 

.2 

11 

0 

1 

.9954 

0 

1 

.8 

15 

0 

2 

.8216 

0 

.4 

80 

0 

2 

.6484 

0 

.4 

46 

0 

2 

.9760 

0 

.5 

12 

0 

8 

.8086 

0 

.6 

15 

0 

8 

.6826 

0 

.6 

80 

0 

8 

.9617 

0 

.7 

45 

0 

4 

.2914 

0 

.8 

18 

0 

4 

.6219 

0 

.8 

15 

0 

J. 

4 

.9588 

0 

.9 

80 

0 

5 

.2857 

0 

2 

.0 

45 

0 

5 

.6178 

0 

2 

.1 

imrB  SUUVKYIHO. 
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IMUL 

Basb. 

HTPQTBuran. 

Sic. 

lOn. 

nth. 

iMt. 

Inchei. 

Dedmals. 

iMh. 

iMt. 

IndiM. 

I^.ci^ 

u 

0 

6 

.  .9496 

0 

2 

.2042 

15 

0 

6 

.2868 

0 

2 

.2867 

80 

0 

6 

.6192 

0 

2 

.8688 

46 

0 

6 

.9576 

0 

2 

.4686 

15 

0 

7 

.2888 

0 

2 

.6899 

16 

0 

7  . 

.6294 

0 

2 

.6388 

80 

0 

7 

.9670 

0 

2 

.7174 

46 

0 

8 

.8062 

0 

2 

.8087 

16 

0 

8 

.6456 

0 

2 

.9016 

16 

0 

8 

.9858 

0 

2 

.9961 

80 

0 

9 

.8271 

0 

3 

.0448 

46 

0 

9 

.6696 

0 

8 

.1902 

17 

0 

10 

.0126 

0 

8 

.2898 

15 

0 

10 

.8560 

0 

8 

.3911 

80 

0 

10 

.7003 

0 

3 

.4941 

46 

0 

11 

.0472 

0 

8 

.6988 

18 

0 

11 

.3942 

0 

3 

.7058 

15 

0 

11 

.6220 

0 

3 

.8186 

80 

0 

2 

0 

.0905 

0 

3 

.9234 

45 

0 

2 

0 

4204 

0 

.0362 

19 

0 

2 

0 

.7916 

0 

.1487 

15 

0 

2 

1 

.1485 

0 

.2640 

30 

0 

2 

1 

.4965 

0 

.3811 

45 

0 

2 

1 

.8606 

0 

.6000 

20 

0 

2 

2 

.2068 

0 

.6208 

15 

0 

2 

2 

.6622 

0 

.7484 

30 

0 

2 

2 

.9197 

0 

.8679 

45 

0 

2 

8 

.2788 

0 

.9942 

21 

0 

2 

8 

.6262 

0 

6 

.1224 

15 

0 

2 

8 

.9998 

^ 

0 

6 

.2626 

80 

0 

2 

4 

.8616 

0 

6 

.8846 

45 

0 

2 

4 

.7261 

0 

6 

.5186 

22 

0 

2 

5 

.0899 

0 

6 

.6646 

15 

0 

2 

6 

.4660 

0 

6 

.7924 

80 

0 

2 

5 

.8234 

0 

6 

.9828 

45 

0 

2 

6 

.1921 

0 

6 

.0741 

28 

0 

2 

6 

.6622 

0 

6 

.2179 

15 

0 

2 

6 

.9386 

0 

6 

.8688 

80 

0 

2 

7 

.8066 

0 

6 

.6117 

45 

0 

2 

7 

.6807 

0 

6 

.6617 

24 

0 

2 

8 

.0566 

0 

6 

.8188 

15 

0 

2 

8 

.4886 

0 

6 

.9679 

80 

0 

2 

8 

.8128 

0 

.1242 

45 

0 

2 

9 

.1924 

0 

.2826 

26 

0 

2 

9 

.6741 

0 

.4432 

15 

0 

2 

9 

.9574 

0 

.6069 

80 

0 

2 

10 

.8422 

0 

.7708 

45 

0 

2 

10 

.7287 

0 

.9880 

2$ 

0 

2 

11 

.1167 

0 

8 

.1078 

15 

0 

2 

11 

.6065 

0 

1 

.2789 

80 

0 

2 

11 

.8979 

0 

.4628 

45 

0 

8 

0 

.2910 

0 

8 

.6290 

27 

0 

8 

0 

.6868 

0 

8 

.8076 

15 

0 

8 

1 

.0824 

0 

8 

.9888 

80 

0 

8 

1 

.4808 

0 

9 

.1714 

46 

0 

8 

1 

.8810 

0 

9 

.8671 

28 

0 

8 

2 

.2881 

0 

9 

.6460 

16 

0 

8 

2 

.6870 

0 

9 

.7864 

80 

0 

8 

8 

.0928 

0 

9 

.9288 

46 

0 

8 

8 

.6006 

0 

10 

.1282 

002 
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Avoix 

Bao. 

HTPOTHma. 

IX* 

mn. 

imth. 

iMt. 

laohM. 

DBcimftte. 

VMh. 

Feat. 

— 1 

InchM. 

Sm 

29 

0 

8 

8 

.9102 

1  . 

0 

10 

.f 

16 

0 

8 

4 

.8219 

0 

10 

.1 

80 

0 

8 

4 

.7866 

0 

10 

.7 

45 

0 

8 

5 

.1514 

0 

10 

S 

80 

0 

8 

5 

.5692 

0 

11 

.1 

16 

0 

8 

5 

.9892 

0 

11 

.{ 

80 

0 

8 

6 

.4112 

1  ^ 

0 

11 

.1 

■ 

46 

0 

8 

6 

.8855 

0 

11 

.'i 

81 

0 

8 

7 

.2620 

0 

11 

S 

16 

0 

8 

7 

.6907 

0 

.5 

80 

0 

8 

8 

.1216 

•  1 

0 

.4 

45 

0 

8 

8 

.5550 

0 

.7 

82 

0 

8 

8 

.9906 

0 

.t 

15 

0 

8 

9 

.4286 

1 

.1 

80 

0 

8 

9 

.8691 

1 

.£ 

. 

45 

0 

8 

10 

.8119 

1 

.€ 

88 

0 

8 

10 

.7578 

'  % 

1 

.8 

16 

0 

8 

11 

.2053 

2 

.€ 

• 

80 

0 

8 

11 

.6658 

2 

.£ 

« 

45 

0 

0 

.1088 

2 

.1 

84 

0 

0 

.5646 

#* 

2 

.€ 

15 

0 

0 

.9981 

8 

.1 

80 

0 

1 

.4842 

8 

.£ 

^ 

0 

1 

.9482 

8 

.€ 

86 

0  ; 

2 

.4149 

8 

.€ 

16 

0 

2 

.8846 

4 

.1 

■ 

80 

0 

8 

.8571 

4 

.4 

46 

0 

8 

.8826 

4 

.7 

86 

0 

4 

.8111 

4 

.€ 

15 

0 

4 

.7914 

5 

.2 

80 

0 

5 

.2772 

5 

.€ 

ft 

45 

0 

5 

.5650 

5 

.€ 

87 

0 

6 

.2659 

6 

.1 

15 

0 

6 

.7501 

6 

.4 

80 

0 

7 

.2475 

6 

.7 

45 

0 

■<^ 

7 

.7488 

7 

.€ 

88 

0 

8 

.2526 

7 

.1 

15 

0 

8 

.7602 

7 

.C 

80 

0 

9  . 

.2884 

8 

.C 

. 

45 

0 

4- 

9 

.7861 

8 

.1 

89 

0 

10 

.8044 

8 

.C 

15 

0 

10 

.8266 

8 

.1 

80 

0 

11 

.8522 

9 

.1 

45 

0 

11 

.8818 

9 

A 

40 

0 

5 

0 

.4152 

9 

.1 

15 

0 

5 

0 

.9625 

10 

.< 

80 

0 

5 

1 

.4988 

10 

.( 

45 

0 

5 

2 

.0892 

11 

.< 

41 

0 

5 

2 

•6886 

1        1 

11 

J 

15 

^0 

5 

8 

.1420 

1        1 

11 

p 
•  i 

80 

0 

6 

8 

.7002 

2 

0 

.] 

45 

0 

5 

4 

.2624 

1 

2 

0 

A 

42 

0 

5 

4 

.8291 

2 

0 

A 

15 

0 

6 

5 

.4002 

2 

1 

.  80 

0 

5 

5 

.9758 

2 

1 

A 

45 

0 

5 

6 

.6705 

2 

2 

A 

48 

0 

6 

7 

.1411 

2 

2 

.* 

15 

0 

5 

7 

.7808 

2 

2 

.1 

80 

0 

5 

8 

.8254 

2 

8 

46 

0 

6 

8 

.9260 

1   1  2 

8 

.1 

HINE  SVBVEYINO. 
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iMU. 

Bau. 

HTPOTHXinJBI. 

B« 

MiD. 

IMh. 

Fedt. 

iDches. 

Decimals. 

Fath. 

Foet. 

IncUet. 

Dockaala. 

44 

0 

5 

9 

.5296 

o 

4 

.0918 

15 

0 

5 

10 

.1398 

4 

.5103 

80 

0 

5 

10 

.7542 

4 

.9403 

45 

0 

5 

11 

.8744 

2 

5 

.8820 

45 

0 

0 

.0000 

2 

5 

.8234 

15 

0 

0 

.6811 

6 

.2706 

80 

0 

1 

.2677 

2 

6 

.7237 

45 

0 

1 

.9101 

2 

7 

.1828 

46 

0 

2 

.5852 

•> 

ad 

7 

.0481 

15 

0 

8 

.2122 

•> 

8 

.1195 

80 

0 

8 

.8722 

8 

.5973 

45 

0 

4 

.5382 

ad 

0 

.0814 

47 

0 

5 

.2105 

9 

.5721 

15 

0 

5 

.881»2 

10 

.0094 

30 

0 

6 

.5742 

2 

10 

.5735 

45 

0 

7 

.2058 

2 

11 

.0844 

48 

0 

.9041 

2 

11 

•6023 

15 

0 

8 

.0002 

8 

0 

.1273 

30 

0 

9 

.8812 

3 

0 

.6596 

45 

0 

10 

.1003 

8 

1 

.1991 

49 

0 

10 

.8205 

3 

1 

.7402 

15 

0 

11 

.5001 

8 

2 

.8009 

80 

1 

0 

.3012 

8 

2 

.8034 

45 

1 

1 

.0498 

8 

8 

.4337 

60 

1 

1 

.8002 

8 

4 

.0122 

15 

1 

2 

.6609 

3 

4 

.5087 

80 

1 

8 

.8480 

8 

5 

.1936 

45 

1 

4 

.1286 

8 

5 

.7970 

61 

1 

4 

.9126 

8 

6 

.4091 

15 

1 

6 

.7101 

8 

7 

.0300 

80 

1 

6 

.6164 

8 

7 

.0599 

45 

1 

7 

.8816 

8 

8 

.2990 

62 

1 

8 

.1660 

8 

8 

.9474 

15 

1 

8 

.9698 

9 

.0053 

80 

1 

9 

.8822 

10 

.2729 

45 

1 

10 

.6848 

10 

.9505 

68 

1 

11 

.6472 

11 

.0381 

15 

2 

0 

.4197 

0 

.8800 

80 

2 

1 

.8024 

1 

.   .0445 

45 

2 

2 

.1956 

1 

.7036 

M 

9 

8 

.0996 

2 

.4937 

15 

2 

4 

.0148 

8 

.2350 

80 

2 

4 

.9408 

8 

.9876 

45 

2 

6 

.8776 

4 

.7520 

55 

2 

6 

.8267 

6 

.5282 

15 

2 

7 

•7876 

6 

.8105 

30 

2 

8 

.7606 

7 

.1172 

45 

2 

9 

.7468 

7 

.9800 

56 

2 

10 

.7444 

8 

.7570 

15 

2 

11 

.7556 

0 

.6966 

30 

8 

0 

.7801 

10 

.4497 

0K 

45 

8 

1 

.8182 

11 

.8165 

57 

8 

2 

.8708 

5 

0 

.1970 

15 

8 

8 

.0806 

5 

1 

.0932 

80 

8 

6 

.0174 

5 

2 

.0034 

45 

8 

6 

.1131 

5 

2 

.9287 

58 

8 

7 

.2211 

1 

5 

8 

.8ti97 

15 

8 

8 

.3507      1 

5 

4 

.8205 

80 

8 

0 

.4033   .   1 

5 

5 

.7004 

45 

8 

10 

.«r)23 

i   1 

5 

6 

.7890 

utmna  EooNoirr. 


Ana. 

- 

. 

™™ 

W- 

Uln. 

Mb. 

IM. 

iDCb*. 

i..^. 

JMk. 

Vm^ 

iBCbM. 

»-.- 

8 

1 

5 

T 

.7B66 

15 

4 

.0211 

I 

5 

8 

.8194 

80 

4 

3 

.3317 

1 

6 

9 

.8612 

i 

8 

.4604 

1 

6 

10 

.9212 

60 

i 

4 

.7077 

2 

0 

0 

.0000 

mux  SDBVBTIIIO. 
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THIBD  TABLE. 


BASE  RADIUS, 

ONI  FATHOM,  SIX  FKBT. 


Anlb. 

HTfOTHIinJIB. 

PnPBKDICULAm. 

Dagraei. 

fkth. 

Feet 

Inchei. 

Dedmalt. 

Fath. 

Feet 

Inches. 

1 

67 

1 

9 

.60664 

67 

1 

8 

.87726 

2 

28 

8 

11 

.06698 

28 

8 

9 

.81022 

8 

19 

0 

7 

.72726 

19 

0 

6 

.84186 

4 

14 

2 

0 

.16226 

14 

1 

9 

.64796 

6 

11 

2 

10 

.10784 

11 

2 

6 

.96374 

6 

9 

8 

4 

.80760 

9 

8 

1 

.03424 

7 

8 

1 

2 

.79666 

8 

0 

10 

.89294 

8 

7 

1 

1 

.84186 

7 

0 

8 

.80662 

9 

6 

2 

4 

.26668 

6 

1 

10 

.69011 

10 

6 

4 

6 

.68148 

6 

4 

0 

.88229 

11 

6 

1 

6 

.84070 

6 

0 

10 

.40789 

12 

4 

4 

10 

.80087 

4 

4 

2 

.78887 

18 

4 

2 

8 

.06968 

4 

1 

11 

.86626 

U 

4 

0 

9 

.61672 

4 

0 

0 

.77622 

16 

8 

6 

2 

.18664 

8 

4 

4 

.70766 

16 

8 

8 

9 

.21278 

8 

2 

11 

.09884 

17 

8 

2 

6 

.26186 

8 

1 

7 

.60189 

18 

8 

1 

4 

.99690 

8 

0 

6 

.69821 

19 

8 

0 

6 

.16186 

2 

6 

6 

.10818 

20 

2 

6 

6 

.61892 

2 

4 

6 

.81887 

21 

2 

4 

8 

.91082 

2 

8 

7 

.66641 

22 

2 

4 

0 

.20164 

2 

2 

10 

.20626 

28 

2 

8 

4 

.26994 

1 

2 

1 

.62187 

24 

2 

2 

9 

.01872 

1 

6 

.71466 

26 

2 

2 

2 

.86661 

2 

0 

10 

.40460 

28 

2 

1 

8 

.24488 

2 

0 

8 

.62187 

27 

2 

1 

2 

.69368 

6 

9 

.80796 

28 

2 

0 

9 

.86392 

6 

8 

.41231 

29 

2 

0 

4 

.61190 

4 

9 

.89144 

80 

2 

0 

0 

.00000 

4 

4 

.70766 

81 

6 

7 

.79649 

8 

11 

.82812 

82 

6 

8 

.86976 

8 

7 

.22408 

88 

6 

0 

.19766 

8 

2 

.87028 

84 

4 

8 

.76699 

2 

10 

.74489 

86 

4 

6 

.62817 

2 

6 

.82666 

86 

4 

2 

.49871 

2 

8 

.09960 

87 

8 

11 

.68809 

1 

11 

.64722 

88 

8 

8 

.94788 

1 

8 

.16679 

89 

8 

6 

.40918 

1 

4 

.91260 

40 

8 

4 

.01211 

1 

1 

.80626 

41 

8 

1 

.74622 

0 

10 

.82662 

42 

2 

11 

.60281 

0 

7 

.96410 

48 

2 

9 

.67201 

0 

6 

.21066 

44 

2 

7 

.64807 

0 

2 

.66818 

46 

2 

6 

.82888 

0 

0 

.00000 

46 

2 

4 

.09178 

0 

6 

9 

.62969 

47 

2 

2 

.44758 

0 

6 

7 

.14108 

48 

2 

0 

.88666 

0 

6 

4 

.82909 

49 

1 

11 

.40094 

0 

6 

2 

.68864 
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Ahols. 

HTPOTHXirUBX. 

PnPBHDICULAE. 

Degrees. 

Ikth. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

DecimaUk 

Vkth. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Dednudi. 

60 

9 

.98982 

0 

5 

0 

.41517 

51 

8 

.64669 

0 

10 

.80445 

52 

7 

.86981 

0 

8 

.25256 

53 

6 

.15377 

0 

6 

.25589 

54 

4 

.99689 

0 

4 

.81106 

55 

8 

.89677 

0 

2 

.41494 

56 

2 

.84768 

0 

0 

.56461 

57 

1 

.86016 

0 

3 

10 

.75735 

58 

0 

.90084 

0 

8 

8 

.99060 

59 

0 

n 

.99760 

0 

8 

7 

.26196 

60 

0 

11 

.13844 

0 

8 

5 

.56922 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  DIAGRAM. 

Ta6lb  I. 

In  this  scheme  the  hypothenuse  is  made  radius:  consequent! j,  the  other  sides  are  ^ 
Bine  and  cosine  of  the  included  angle. 

Corollary, — Suppose  one  end  of  the  line  A  B  to  remain  at  A  while  the  other  end 
is  moved  round  from  e  iof:  then  it  is  evident  that  the  base  C  B  will  continue  to  incres 
and  the  perpendicular  B  D  to  decrease^  until  the  whole  quadrant  has  been  swept  off. 

At  45°,  or  the  middle  of  the  quadrant,  the  base  and  perpendicular  are  equal,  i 
from  that  point  to  90°  the  base  will  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  perpendica 
decreased  from  1°  to  45^:  hence  the  propriety  of  the  arrangement  of  thia  table 
counting  the  degrees  backward  from  45  to  90. 

Table  XL 

Here  the  perpendicular  is  mad*  radius:  therefore  the  hypothenuse  A  C  will  be  i 
secant,  and  the  base  B  G  the  tangent,  of  the  angle  A.  On  this  principle  it  is  clear  tl 
as  the  angle  increases  the  base  and  hypothenuse  will  continue  (throughout  the  wb 
quadrant)  to  increase  in  proportion. 

Tablb  ni. 

In  this  diagram  the  base  is  made  radius:  therefore,  by  mathematical  demonstrati 
the  perpendicular  A  G  is  the  co-tangent,  and  the  hypothenuse  B  G  the  co-eecant,  of 
angle  C ;  and  here  it  will  be  plain  that  as  f&e  angle  G  is  increased  the  hypothenuse  i 
perpendicular  will  proportionably  be  diminished. 


EXPLANATION  AND  USE  OF  THE  TABLES. 

The  reader  will  observe  three  distinct  tables,  for  the  obvious  reason  of  making  e 
side  of  the  triangle  radius. 

In  each  case  the  radius,  ot  given  side,  is  one  fathom,  or  six  feet,  being  the  most  < 
venient  and  familiar  proportion  that  could  have  been  introduced. 

The  principal  calculations  include  every  quarter,  or  fifteen  minutes  of  a  degree,  i 
extend  from  1  to  89  degrees,  being  sufficiently  extensive  and  minute  for  mining  purp 
(the  angle  of  any  intermediate  division  not  being  distinguished  or  required) ;  and  1 
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h  ffliist  be  observed  that  the  diTisions  are  expressed  by  15,  30,  and  45  minutes,  which 

nambera  represent  (,  i,  and  }  of  a  degree. 
The  first  and  most  essential  table  is  that  wherein  the  hypothenuse,  or  longest  side,  is 

fflide  radios,  extending  nearly  throughout  the  quadrant,  and  every  calculation  wrought 
oat  to  five  decimal  places  of  an  inch,  hereby  giving  a  direct  answer,  in  exact  ratio,  to 
six  feet  of  the  given  side,  to  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  a  little  difficulty  at  first,  with  persons  unacquainted  with 
mathematical  order,  in  reading  the  first  table.  It  must  be  remarked  that  from  V  to 
45°,  or  the  middle  of  the  quadrant,  the  degrees  and  parts  are  all  on  the  l^fl-hand  side 
descending,  the  base  stands  in  the  adjoining  columns,  and  the  perpendicular  on  the 
same  line  to  the  right;  but  beyond  that  point  the  degrees  will  be  found  on  the  rightr 
hand  Me  ascending^  and  then  it  must  be  specially  noted  that  the  perpendicular  and 
base  will  have  changed  their  positions,  the  base  now  standing  on  the  right-hand  and 
the  perpendicular  on  the  left-hand  side. 

In  the  second  table  the  perpendicular  is  given,  and  the  angles  extend  to  60°.  One 
valuable  mining  property  of  this  table  is  that  it  gives  at  sight  the  dip  in  six  feet- of 
(Terj  angle  within  the  range  of  GO^,  including  the  divisions:  so  that  if  it  is  required  to 
know  the  dip  in  six  feet  on  any  degree,  or  quarter  of  a  degree,  between  1  and  60,  it 
will  be  immediately  discovered  by  an  inspection  of  the  base  in  the  column  adjoining 
the  given  angle  in  this  table. 

In  the  third  and  last  table  the  base  is  given,  and,  as  the  application  of  this  part  of 
tliework  is  not  so  general  as  the  preceding,  the  angles  have  been  given  in  degrees  only: 
nevertheless  this  table  is  indispensable  on  some  occasions,  especially  in  levelling  or 
dnriog  adits.    It  will  be  found,  like  the  second  table,  to  extend  from  1  to  60  degrees. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  nature  of  the  tables  under  each  separate  head,  it  only 
remains  for  us,  after  a  few  general  observations,  to  recommend  the  learner  to  the  inspeo- 
tioQ  of  the  following  examples ;  for  we  believe  that  one  practical  operation  will  do  more 
towards  giving  him  a  clear  understanding  or  comprehension  of  ihe  subject  than  a 
volume  vrritten  expressly  thereon,  confined  to  mere  speculative  description. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  geometrical  construclion  of 
the  figure  is  introduced  with  the  calculation,  which  will  tend  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
practitioner  and  improvement  of  the  beginner. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark  that  the  same  attention  must  be  paid  in  taking  the 
ADgle  and  measuring  the  given  line,  when  these  tables  are  used,  as  if  the  operation 
were  performed  any  other  way. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  mining  to  take  the  angle  of  dips  or  slopes  with  the  cover 
of  the  dial  and  a  plumb-line ;  and  in  short  drafts,  with  great  care,  this  method  may 
answer  well  enough ;  but  when  any  very  important  work  is  to  be  performed  we  would 
strongly  recommend  the  application  of  a  more  perfect  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
a&gle;  for  it  is  well  known  that  if  this  part  of  the  process  should  not  be  correct,  the 
result  of  the  whole  work  must  be  erroneous  as  a  matter  of  course;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  distinguish  the  minutiin  of  an  angle  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
certainty  by  the  foregoing  melhod.  The  theodolite  certainly  stands  unrivalled  for 
taking  both  horizontal  and  vertical  angles. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  enter  into  controversy  on  this  subject.  Those  who  imagine  the 
flextant  or  quadrant  graduated  on  the  cover  of  the  dial  well  calculated  for  the  purpose, 
let  them  continue  to  use  it ;  only  we  would  especially  note  that,  should  an  error  ensue, 
it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  attributed  to  the  real  cause,  and  to  that  only;  for,  as  in  all 
trigonometrical  questions,  the  angle  and  side  are  always  given  to  find  the  other  parts 
of  the  triangle:  consequently,  the  sum  of  the  one  and  length  of  the  other  are  presup- 
posed to  have  been  oorrectly  ascertained  previous  to  the  commencement  of  any  other 
opention. 


immra  Ecoyomr. 

Finally,  for  the  loarner'g  sake,  we  observe  that,  as  the  tables  exhibit  oolj  the  ralatire 
proportions  to  the  mdiuit  uf  one  fatlioiu,  or  six  Tcet,  and  ore  wrought  out  to  five  places 
of  dooimals  tn  an  inch,  it  becomes  Deueasarj  that  everj  one  who  would  use  tbis  work 
suuceasfullj  should  have  some  knowledge  of  deujmated  arithmetic,  becanae  he  will  have, 
in  Dioet  teases,  t«  multiply  for  the  whole  numbers  and  take  parta  for  the  fraction  of  the 
fathom.  Fur  ciamplc,  eiippoae  the  given  side  to  he  the  liypotfacnuBe,  measuring  16 
fathoms,  3  feat,  and  6  inches;  he  will  then  have  to  take  out  the  numbers  opposite  (he 
given  angle  in  the  tables,  and  multiply  theiu  hy  10,  for  the  base  and  perpendicular 
respectively,  then  divide  half  the  taliular  inensure  for  the  3  feet,  odd  feet,  and  one«isth 
of  the  remainder  for  the  0  incheti,  and  udd  them  together  for  the  eum  of  the  required 
sides  uf  the  triangle. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  radiua  in  every  case  is  6  feet,  or  I  fathom :  consequmtlj, 
the  number  of  fathoms  in  the  giren  aide,  whether  that  aide  be  hypothenu^e,  perpen- 
iliuular,  or  base,  will  be  the  multiplier  i>f  the  tabular  numbers;  end  should  thorc  be  a 
fraction  in  the  mnltiplier,  the  multiplicand  must  bo  divided  by  that  fraction,  agreeab!; 
with  the  rule  of  practice. 

In  some  of  the  following  examples  the  product  has  been  obtained  in  fathoms  and 
parts;  but  we  would  recommend  the  learner  to  carry  on  the  work  in  ^feel  (except  in 
cases  where  the  answer  is  required  in  fathom"),  as  he  will  find  it  more  simple  and  expe- 
ditious. We  apeak  of  the  multiplicand,  or  number  muJIiplied.  The  tauUiptier  rouM 
invariably  be  fathoms;  and  should  the  given  side  be  Dominated  in  feet,  it  must  be  di- 
vided by  6,  to  bring  it  into  fathoms,  before  the  operation  is  bef;un  by  the  foregoing  casM 

It  may  be  further  noticed  that  when  any  of  the  given  sides  in  the  tables  amount  to 
6  feet,  they  are  eiprcased  in  fathoms,  4c.;  but  whenever  it  may  he  required  to  producs 
the  answer  in  feet,  ^.i  the  numbers  should  bo  reduced  to  that  measure  before  they  in 
multiplied,  and  this  can  be  done  by  mere  in«peotinD.  vii.  :* 

Falh.  rt  In.  Ft.  lo. 

Table  2d,  <52<' |  ^'^"• 

iHjp. 


DEFINITION   OF   A   EIGHT-ANGLED   TRIANGLE. 

In  order  to  use  the  foregoing  tables  with  due  eSect,  there  is  no  neceesity  that  tb< 
reader  should  understand  any  thing  of  the  science  of  trigonometry,  that  part  of  iho 
work  having  been  accomplished;  so  thai,  by  the  help  of  a  few  of  the  common  rules  of 
arithmetic,  he  may  obtain,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty,  every  thing  required  to 
be  known  in  the  geometrical  part  of  mining. 

Previous  to  an  elucidation  uf  the  simple  method  of  working  by  the  tables,  it  may  b« 
satisfactory  to  introduce  the  operation  hj  a  few  preliminary  observations  and  eitrarti 
on  the  nature  and  properties  of  right-angled  triangles. 

Plane  trigonometry  is  the  art  of  measuring  the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles  diy 
scribed  on  a  plane  surface,  or  of  such  triangles  as  are  composed  of  straight  lines. 

The  theory  of  triangles  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  geometrical  knowledge;  for  all 
Atraight-lined  figures  may  be  reduced  to  triangles.  The  angles  of  a  triangle  determine 
only  its  relative  species,  and  are  measured  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds;  but  the 
sides  determine  its  absolute  magnitude,  and  may  be  expressed  in  fatboma,  yards,  feet, 
or  any  other  lineal  n 
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THEOBElfs. 

A  right-ftngled  triangle  (the  only  kind  generally  necessary  to  be  treated  of  for  mining 
porpoees)  is  that  which  has  one  right  angle  in  it.  The  longest  side,  or  that  opposite  to 
the  right  angle,  is  called  the  hypothennse ;  the  other  two  are  called  the  legs  or  sides,  or 
the  base  and  perpendicular:  or,  by  Euclid's  definition,  "In  a  right-angled  triangle,  the 
nda  opposite  to  the  right  angle  is  called  the  htpothenusk  ;  and  of  the  other  sides,  thai 
upon  which  the  figure  is  supposed  to  stand  is  called  the  basi,  and  the  remaining  side 
the  mpiNDicuLAR.'^ 

The  three  angles  of  every  triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  180 
degre«. 

The  greater  side  of  erery  triangle  has  the  greater  angle  opposite  to  it 

The  squares  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  together  double  the  square  of  half  the 
bus,  and  of  the  square  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  bisect  the  base. 

The  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  every  plane  triangle  being  equal  to  half  a  circle,  or 
180  degrees,  it  therefore  follows  that  if  either  acute  angle,  in  such  triangle,  be  taken 
from  90^,  the  remainder  will  be  the  other  acute  angle,  or  the  complement. 

The  supplement  of  any  angle  is  what  that  angle  wants  of  180°:  hence  the  suppl»- 
?|    nwDt  of  any  one  angle  is  always  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  other  two. 
*       A  few  other  properties  of  right-angled  triangles  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  viz. :  when 
thft  mg^e  opposite  the  base  is  30°,  the  hypothennse  is  exactly  double  the  length  of  the 
1ms. 

When  the  angles  are  45°,  the  base  and  perpendicular  are  equal. 

When  the  angle  opposite  the  base  is  60^,  the  hypothennse  b  double  the  length  of  the 
p«rpendicalar. 

Application. 

To  show  how  a  knowledge  of  the  foregoing  theorems  may  be  rendered  osefnl  in 
lAining  practices,  suppose  in  the  triangle  ABC,  figure  153,  the  base  B  A  represented  a 
<iriftor  cross-cut,  and  the  side  A  C  a  seam,  making  an  angle  with  the  base  of  66°  30^: 
oonaequently,  the  angle  A  must  be  23°  30^,  because  it  requires  that  number  of  degrees 
to  constitute  a  right  angle,  the  complement  of  the  angle  A,  or  180°,  the  supplement  of 
tike  triangle  ABC. 

Agun,  suppose  the  angle  C  of  the  slope  C  A,  figure  154,  w^re  found  to  be  39^  30^: 
tben  the  opposite  angle  A  must  contain  50°  30^. 

We  now  approach  towards  the  actual  use  of  the  tables,  and  hare  succeeded,  we  hope, 
in  elearing  aU  impediments  out  of  the  learner's  way,  so  that  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
nidily  applying  the  numbers  to  dialling  operations.  We  have  previously  set  a  few 
ttunples  of  the  mere  act  of  taking  out  the  primes,  and  have  studiously  endeavored  to 
lender  every  thing  as  perspicubus  and  comprehensible  as  the  nature  of  the  work  would 
poanbly  admit.  But  should  any  one  have  gone  thus  far  and  still  find  an  obscurity  hang 
over  him,  so  that  he  cannot  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  the  subject  as  he  would  wish 
or  IS  he  may  have  expected,  yet  let  him  not  be  discouraged :  this  will^ways  be  the  case 
with  every  one  who  calculates  on  fully  comprehending  any  thing  Anneoted  with  the 
Qitthematicfl  by  definition  or  description  only.  Let  him  steadily,  attentively,  and  per- 
■ereringly  proceed  with  the  examples,  and,  if  he  is  properly  interested  in  the  matter, 
^  will  soon  find  the  subject  open  with  perspicuity  and  demonstration  on  his  mind,  and 
eonrey  to  him  the  inoontrovertible  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  calculations,  as  well  as 
the  oorreotness  of  hit  own  views,  ideas,  or  oonoeptions  of  the  subjeot. 
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TaBLB^^ — EZAMPLI. 

When  the  aagle  is  9^  and  the  hypothenuse  1  fathom,  what  is  the  length  of  the  oUi 
two  sides  of  the  triangle  respectiyely? 

Ans.  Base,  11.26328in.,  Perp.  5ft.  11.11356udl 

EZAHFLI. 

When  the  angle  is  48®  15^,  or  48}  degrees*,  and  the  hypothenuse  1  fathom,  what  s 
the  lengths  of  the  other  sides?  Ans,  Base,  4ft.  5.71613in.,  Perp.  3ft.  11.94348in. 

TaBLI  n. — ^EXAXPLI. 

When  the  angle  is  35®  45^  or  35}  degrees,  and  the  perp^dioolar  1  fathom,  what 
the  length  of  the  hypothenuse  and  base  respectiyely? 

Ana.  Base,  4ft.  8.832Gin.,  Hyp.  Ifath.  1ft.  4.7165iB. 

EZAXPLI. 

Giyen  the  angle  59®  3(K,  perpendicular  1  fathom ;  the  other  sides  are  required. 

Ant.  Base,  Ifath.  4a  2.2317in.,  Hyp.  Ifath.  5ft.  9.8612in. 

TaBLI   III. — EZAHPIX. 

Giyen  the  angle  5®,  base  1  fathom ;  th«  hypothenuse  and  perpendicular  are  reqoin 

Ans.  Hyp.  llfath.  2ft.  10.10734in.,  Perp.  llfath.  2ft.  6.96374in. 

JEXAXPUE. 

Giyen  the  angjie  30^,  base  1  fathom;  the  other  sides  are  required. 

Ans.  Hyp.  2fath.  Oft;.  Oin.,  Perp.  Ifath.  4ft.  4.70766in. 

NoTid— The  for^EOing  ezampl«  serre  only  to  ezAinplUy  the  manner  of  taking  out  the  primes  flrom  the  table 
and,  as  the  given  side  is  exactly  one  fkthom,  of  course  the  tables  give  a  direct  answer.  In  the  following  exsmpl 
the  mode  of  taking  ont  the  tabolar  numbers  is  precisely  as  the  foregoing,  but  the  wumber  nffathomi  conkami  t 
thekng^qfihtgivmrtdewabetkemiai^pUer<tftheotha'tidetqfth€t^^ 


PLANE  TRIOONOMETRT.    BT  THE  TAM^ES. 

Oasb  I. — ^Whin  ths  Htpothxnusb  is  GiyiK. 

RtJLi. — ^Look  in  the  first  table,  and  against  the  giyen  angle  stands  the  base  and  pe 
pendioular^  answering  to  one  fathom  of  the  hypothenuse;  take  out  these  numbers,  ii 
multiply  them  respectiyely  by  the  length  of  the  hypothenuse. 

Example. 

Giyen  the  angle  23^  3(K,  and  hypothenuse  12  fathoms;  the  base  and  perpendicnli 
are  required. 

Operation. 
Base.  JPsfpendioular. 
Feet   i  .  4.70993  Feet    5  .  6.02833 
12                                                 12 

28  .  8t.S1910  66  .  0.33996 

•latttiM  azampla,  •■  the  ang^e  ezceeda  40^,  It  will  be  tuaad  standing  on  the  iigh*4iaad  sMaof  tkeptf** 
already  explained),  and  the  dMkoiniBatioa  of  the  reqaired  sides  wOl  be  fbnnd  at  the  bottom.  A  little  atmtioa 
this  order  wUl  pnrrmi  the  mistake,  which  may  otherwise  take  plaoa,  by  an  iBTsnioa  of  the  baaa  aad  p«p 


VINE  SUBVEYma. 


Pkociu. 
Snw  the  line  A  B  of  an;  length ;  moke  the  Angle  C  =  23° 
30'  bj  ■  Male  of  chorda,  or  with  a  protractor;  draw  the  hy- 
potheiiDM  A  C  =  72  feet  from  a  scale  of  equal  parts.  Fr  m 
C  let  fidl  the  perpendicular  C  B;  then  A  B  C  ia  the  triangle 
nqniied.  A  B,  measured  by  the  BEune  scale  of  equal  parts, 
<riU  be  28  feet  6^  inchee,  and  B  C  will  be  66  feet. 

Cam  n. — Whin  the  Perpendicular  is  oiten. 

Rule. — Look  in  the  second  table,  and  oppoato  the  giroa 
ugle  irill  be  found  the  base  and  hypothenuse  corresponding 
toone  fathom  of  the  perpendicular;  multiply  these  oombeis 
Kpuately  by  the  length  of  the  pcrpendionUr. 

OiTsn  the  angle  39°  SO',  and  perpendicular  9  fathoms  3  feet;  the  l^potlMDase  « 
'tut  we  required. 


I'l'l  ' 

I        9MM 
9 

11 

0 

8      11.7884 
8      10.6S48 

Hyp.    U 

1      10.44U 

1fm.UL 

Pbocbm. 
Draw  the  line  A  B  of  a  sufficient  length;  at  any 
pvint  B  erect  the  perpendienlar  B  C,  which  make 
(qui  to  57  feet  by  a  scale  of  equal  parte.  At  0 
"Uke  the  angle  =  39°  30',  the  complement  of  A. 
^w  0  draw  the  hypothenuse,  and  it  will  cut  the 
U>Q  A  B  in  the  point  A;  then  will  A  B  meunie 
<?  feet,  and  A  C  73  feet  10  inches. 

Cass  m,— When  thb  Bass  is  otntir. 
BcLB.— Look  in  the  third  table,  and  opposite  the 
Bna  angle  (as  in  the  former  cases)  the  oorw- 
fondiBg  niuibefa  to  oae  fathom  of  base  will  be 
*B,  whioh,  tMtng  mnltipliad  by  the  gtTen  length  of  the  base,  prodiiees  the  hypo- 
t^Dse  sad  perpendicular. 


A  In  fttboiu,  ■■  la  tha 


iaNIHQ  GCOHOHY. 


Given  the  angle  20  degrees,  and  base  28  feet  9  indies;  the  hjpotlieDuse  and  pa^ 
dical&r  are  required. 


1 

17 

6.5 1392* 
4 

70 

2.05568 

» 

8 

9,25696 

i 

2 

11.08565 

2 

2.31424 

Hjp.    84        0,71253 


11.27348 

2.90918 
B.969T2 
0.72729 


Perp.    78      11.87907 


By  OoTulnietion. 

Paoctss. 
Draw  the  base  A  B,  which  make  =  28  feet  ! 
frum  a  scale  of  equal  pnrts;  at  B  erect  the  perpendic 
B  C.  make  the  angle  A  =  70°,  and  draw  the  hvpothi 
A  ['  to  cut  the  perpendicular  B  C  in  the  point  C: 
will  A  C  meaeuro  84  feet,  and  B  C  78  feet  llj  inches 


APPLICATION   OP   THE  TABLES   TO   DIAGONAL   SHAFTS   AND   SLOPES. 
Rbharkh. 
As  in  the  fbrogoing  cssei  eaoh  side  of  the  triangle  in  disti&etl;  made  radiui,  it 
lOwB  that  OTery  problem  in  oblique  aurveying,  tc.  can  be  solved  bj  one  or  the  otbt 
these  caaes ;  hocauae  io  every  instance  a  side  and  the  angles  are  alwaja  given. 


When  the  tiypolhewiae  it  given,  vork  by  ca>c  thejtrit. 
When  lAe  ptrpendicular  u  given.  Kork  h/  aue  the  lectmd. 
Whm  the  baie  u  givm,  work  by  cate  the  third. 


MIKE  SCBTKTINa. 


A  di^onal  AtA  or  ibp«  AB  wm  found  to  measore  84  fe^*  and  the  angle  of  deoU* 
nation  obaerred  to  b«  48  degreea ;  required  the  baM  B  C,  and  perpeodicalar  A  C,  or  tbt 
dtptbof  a  ihaft  from  the  top  of  the  ilope,  and  a  Umnel  from  ehaft  to  elopa. 


31 

2.M501 
2 

Base  62 

5.09002 

4 

0.17740 
7 

28 

1.24180 
2 

Perp.  56 

2.48360 

AperpendioiilBT  ihaft  B  C,  meaanring  57  feet,  was  found  to  inteneot  an  trnderlTing 
or  dippmg  leam  A  C,  whoae  angle  of  aooUvit;  waa  obaerved  to  be  50°  30' ;  required 
Uu  length  of  the  underlay  or  slope  A  C  on  the  eeam  A  C,  and  the  distanoe  from  the 
pnpmlicnlar  at  the  anr&ce  A  B. 


Br  Cm  n. 


<S0°  30'^ 
Comp.   l 


44 
2 

6.1698 
5.6761 

AB46 

11.8459 

ft 

9.3096 
9 

69 
3 

11.7864 
10.6548 

AC  73 

10.4412 

■n^-b  Ik* alien anmvl*.  til*  Mkgla  hntag  tgkia  btn  tdun  with  ^  hqiboo,  tb«  epintlTC  ni|J**fllb* 
"  liadMM°10'_«r>-MBto'.  W*iiiv*lBobHo<tli>t,tbilnfthiiftk*ih*ftbilicniMt,th*n»> 
M«k  H,  or  fl  telhoDu  >  Itat 


When  a  team  kas  changed  itt  underlay  or  dip. 
Rui.S. — Take  out  tbo  numbern  npjxHiite  tlio  giTen  anglen,   aod  work  them  \ 
former  caaea ;  then  add  thoir  Buma  lugoLtmr  respectively  for  tlie  angwor. 

Id  Hurteving  a  shaft  aunk  on  a  ocam.  it  nttn  found  thflt  the  Brst  draft  B  D  mtf 
71  fbet,  on  an  angle  of  14°  46',  Imt  from  that  deptii  to  the  foot  of  the  ibaft  C  llt« 


fm  lb*  iberi  tabulat  atuutKiii  ■iil  ba  fbBDd  La  tlio  colimiD  oppedtg  Kr°,  ImIbb  (bi  cwupluusl  ef  t/fi,  •• 


MJK£  smvm-raa. 
Fio.  160. 


-ed  to  be  40°  IV,  and  the  length  D  C  54  feet ;  required  the  distance  from  the  top  of 
ilope  B,  where  t,  perpendicular  shaft  ought  to  be  Bunk,  in  order  to  oome  down 
Aj  at  the  foot  of  the  nnderla;  or  slope ;  alio  the  depth  of  the  perpeodioalar  A  C. 
OmATiOH. 


BoK. 

FUrpendieular. 

btta. 

It     In. 

14"  4S'  1 

i 

0 

1    6.3.11.^ 
12 

1 

i 

5    9.6273 
12 

3 

0    3.97608 

11    a    7.52T6 

0 

0    3.A>522 

0    0  11.6046 

3 

0  o.02oea 

11    2    7.0231 

Oue. 

PirpaidieHlaT. 

la. 

Uh.  ft.  In. 

<  40°  15'=  0    3 

10.52093 

0    4    6.95274 

S 
BummaryoJ 

mmari 

9 

4 

10.68837 

6    5    2.67408 

Btuet.               8u 

Wh.tL     Id. 

X    0      0.02086 

11    2    7.0231 

5    4    10.68837 

6    5    2.07466 

8    4    11.C0923 

1«     1  10.49778 

C 

6 

AB52  fm  11! 

AC 

1 

(Of 

ert 

10  in. 

MrNI>!G   ECOSOMT. 


PERPENDICULAR  SHAFTS  AND  LEVELS. 
RrLE. — Wlien  tho  anglo  of  occlivity  Sb  piTen,  take  the  conipleinent  (or  what  it  w> 
I  of  90")  fur  tbo  operative  angle;  in  every  other  particular,  wurk  b;  the  furmer  caees. 


Example  1. 
A  perpend inulftr  Hhftfl  hnTine  heen  sunk  from  tho  top  of  a  hill  at  A,  from  whprn* 
f'ftce  of  the  hill  to  C  measured  330  feet,  it  is  required  to  know  ifao  lrnf;1h  an  lulit  u 
1 1>e  driven  from  the  bnse  of  the  hill  nl  C  to  int^reect  the  shaft  at  B,  and  nhnt  w 
I  depth  of  the  shaft  at  that  interseotion.  tho  oagio  of  act^livicj  at  C  heiap,  41  degroi 


Br  Cas 


II. 


rillbL 


PcrpendictL 

Cmop.  of  1      3 
41°  IB  49"  1 

far, 

11.23625 

9 

5.12625 

6 

J 
4 

0.33909 
9 

3S 

40 

244 

4 

249 

9.U5181 

6.31086    J 

6.3390ft  M 
0.6491)6  ■ 

L                  21fl 

6.75750 
11.23625 

5.99375 

I 


An  adit  having  been  driven  4.'i0  foet  fr 
hill  from  A  I  ought  to 


D,  required  to  know  how  far  ^ 
order  that  a  perpendicular  maj  be  eimk  to  inM 
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the  &dit  at  B,  348  feot  rrom  the  toil  at  A;  also  ths  deptli  of  the  nhah  C  B,  the  uigls 
of  MoiiTilj  from  A  U>«atd«  C  being  .13  decree".  Or  thus:— fiivpn  the  biise  348  fart; 
unglBof  acclivilj  33°,  of  which  iho  uotnplcmeut  or  angle  of  declivity  is  57°;  required 
the  hjpotiienuso  nud  jierpeojieular. 


By  Case  III. 

"T 

Id. 

1.85016 
8 

T^rpendicvlar. 

3         10.75735 
8 

57 

2.80128 

7 

31 

2.05880 
7 

400 
14 

7.00896 
3.70032 

218 
T 

2.4U0O 
9.51470 

414 

11.30928 

CB 

225 

11.92G30 

HORIZONTAL  DI.ALLLNG. 


^nt. — Ohserre  whioh  side  of  the  Irii 
fflien  there  is  more  iJmn  one  dtuft  ii 
^(s  together  fi>r  the  answer. 


sgle  is  given,  and  work  bj  the  speeifiod  cue. 
the  (iperatiuD,  add  the  sums  of  the  respeetire 


Being  required  to  put  down  a  Bhaft  at  B,  4118  feet  due  east  of  a  flnpe  at  A,  I  am  pre- 
tcQKd  from  measuring  in  a  direct  line  by  interfenliig  hills  and  wood :  1  therefore  lind 
n  order  to  avoid  theae  obatructjons,  to  go  on  an  angle  of  27°  south  of  east 


unnBG   WXJNOKT. 


Or  the  question  msj  gtaoil  Uraa: — OiTCci  the  perpendicular  61B  feet,  i 
hjpothenuBe  and  base  are  required. 


(Mnltiplier\ 
103  fath.  ) 


30 

6.8680 
10 

305 
S 

8.5800 
2.0574 

314 

10.6374 

I 


PETERSBDBa  MINE. 

Wc  have  beeo  kindlj  fumiehed  b;  General  Pleasants  with  the  necesBiiTj  data  ta 
preEOnt  our  readers  with  seieral  interestiog  illuatratjoiifl  of  the  celebrated  Pelenbur| 
Aline,  and  the  triangulation  by  which  the  distauoe  oud  dicectiun  were  obtained  lo  reach 
the  rebel  fort. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  diagraniH  Nos.  1  and  2  that  the  Tort  blown  up  wna  coDceal'"! 
behind  the  front  line  of  rebel  rifle-pits  or  IjrcnstvforltB,  and  from  a  front  view  no  evidence 

Fio.  188. 


B  the  emhraBnrei"  were  concealed.     But  a  dJBtaat  end-view  ei 

:>  locate  it,  and  subsequent  dcmonatration  provoked  the  rebela.l 


of  a  fort  appeared,  a 
General  Plcasanta  t 

The  sketch  of  the  front  or  mouth  of  the  mine  reprcBenls  a  little  hoHov 
outnide  our  breastworks,  which  are  ropreaentad  above  ccvereil  with  fiand-bngi).    Bet«l 
the  mouth  of  the  mitte  and  the  breastworks,  or  rifie-pits,  ia  fihown  the  air-shall  for^ 
ventilation  of  the  mine. 

The  timbers  are  repreaenteil  in  the  sketch  as  they  wera  used  in  the  mine, — funni^ 
a  frame;  they  were  cut.  notched,  and  fitted  at  a  distance,  and  when  taken  into  the  mii>« 
werfi  put  into  their  place,  and  eecured  by  Ibin  wooden  wedges,  without  creating  » 
noise.     As  at  the  building  of   Solomon's   temple,  "the   sound  of  a  bammoT  was  Dut 

Four  pieoea  were  used,— that  is,  the  caper  "collar,"  the  two  "legs,"  aud  the  "atud- 
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»iS."    Thtmo  fismM  were  pluwd  abont  three  feet  apart,  and  when  the  elsj  op  material 
diireii  throngli  was  soft  and  yielding,  boordH  or  "  laggias"  were  placed  beliiod  the  timbera. 
The  eicavated  material — earth,  claj,  Ac. — was  taken  to  the  surface  in  araaker-bozoi, 
»s  represented  in  the  sketch. 

Figure  164  represents  the  relative  position  of  the  Union  and  rebel  works,  the  dino- 
-tioD  and  form  of  the  mine,  and  its  lateral  galleries,  in  which  the  powder  waa  ]«d. 
The  mouth  of  the  mine  is  represented  b?  1,  the  air«haft  by  6,  the  left  chamber,  or 
latsral,  bj  %  and  ^«  ri^t  chamber  bj  3.  The  rebels  sunk  a  counter-mine  at  4 ;  but 
Ocnerul  Pleasants  very  ingeuioiulj  "sorronnded  them"  by  describing  nearlj'a  half- 
ciruls  in  the  right  chamber. 
1  Fio.  164. 


This  figure  alM  represents  the  triaogalation  bj  which  the  distance  and  oouree  wera 
obtained  to  the  rebel  fort,  as  explained  below. 

Figure  166  represents  a  section  or  end-view  of  the  Union  and  rebel  works,  and  a 
Imgitndinal  view  of  the  mine.    The  mouth  is  in  a  hollow  behind  the  Onion  rifle-pita 


i  H,  nnder  whidi  the  mine  !■  driven.  It  then  onsses  the  intennediatv 
space  between  the  lines,  passing  the  rebel  rifie-pits  F  E,  and  ending  under  the  fort  D  C. 
It  ia  naarlj  horitontal  for  over  one-third  of  the  distance,  but  an  incline  rises  near  the 
Middle  to  avoid  a  tougb,  hard  claj,  and  runs  to  a  point  near  the  rebel  rifle-pits  F  E,  and 
from  thence  it  waa  driven  level.  This  eloTstiuu  brought  the  interior  of  the  mine  only 
a  short  distance  below  the  ditch  of  the  fort, — ^perhaps  Icm  than  10  feet. 

The  ut^ahaft  is  represented  b;  6,  and  the  rebel  counter-shan  by  4.  Abatie  aro 
(nctsd  before  the  Union  and  rebel  works. 

Eiplanalitm. 

The  rebel  riflfrfita  or  breastworks  are  represented  in  figure  164  by  E  F;  C  D  is  tha 
Rbdfort;  OH  are  the  Union  riSe-ptts  or  breastworks;  AB  tke  ba»e4me  of  the Iriangit- 
MoH,  and  12  3  the  main  and  lateral  galleries  of  the  mine. 

The  base  line  waa  accurately  measured,  aod  the  angles  B  A  C  and  BAD  were  mea* 
mred  by  the  veraier  of  a  theodolite  plaoed  over  the  point  A,  and  the  anglee  ABC 
and  A  B  D  wara  obtuned  in  the  same  manner  from  the  point  B. 


Subtracting  the  Hiun  of  the  angles  C  A  B  oqiI  A  B  C  fcom  180°  f;ives  the  Uigls  i 
In  the  trian^^le  A  B  C  ne  bare,  tberefure,  the  side  A  B,  and  the  angles,  h>  find  tbo  i 
of  the  aide  A  C,  which  was  found  by  trigonometry  thus : — Ae  eine  of  A  C  B 
ABC::  logarithm  of  A  C,  or  the  dietance  tu  the  fort 

la  like  manner,  with  the  same  baae-line,  two  oliservatione  were  made  from  thq 
A  and  B  tu  the  point  D  (in  the  rebel  furt,  and  the  ditjtauce  B  D  calculated  bj  ttu 
fumiula. 

By  knowing  the  two  dlBtanoea  A  C  and  B  D  lo  tho  fort,  the  course  of  its  par4{ 
obtained  by  plotting  it  on  paper,  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  know  what  I 
were  to  be  given  to  the  lateral  gailcrios  lu  which  iho  puwder  was  placed. 

As  the  entranco  to  tho  mine  was  Bonie  distance  back  of  the  base-line  A  B,  tl 
tancD  was  ascertained  and  added  ti>  that  from  (he  base-line  to  the  fort. 

The  main  gallery  was  not  driven  perfectly  straight,  and  a  aurvey  of  it  wal 
necessary.  The  different  changes  of  course  wore  noted,  and  the  whole  distance 
on  a  plan  which  General  Pleasants  made  of  the  entire  work. 

Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  tho  triangulatioi 
it  is  known  that  the  aim  of  the  enemy's  riflemen  was  bo  a4:i!urate  that  no  one  cou! 
his  hand  raised  over  the  breastworks  two  minutes  without  having  a  bullet  pat  thrl 

The  points  selected  on  the  fort  to  which  the  triangulntione  wore  made  were  hi 
reddish  clay,  there  being  no  staff  or  other  wcll-niarkcd  object  upon  which  tin 
rations  could  lie  made ;  while  the  tlieodolite  wa«  covered  with  a  piece  of  soiled  a 
as  not  to  attract  attention,  and  the  sights  taken  through  holes  in  onr  front  bread 
Besides  these  difficulties,  the  galleries  of  the  mine  were  too  small  or  low  to  admit 
use  of  the  instrument  with  its  tripod,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  the  hqf 
off  and  place  it  on  b  cracker-boi,  which  was  levelled  slowly  and  with  great  ^ 
placing  pieces  of  day  beneath  it.  i 

For  further  information,  see  testimony  and  report  of  Colonel  (now  (leneral)  FU 
pages  125  to  132  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  tho  War  in 
to  the  attack  at  the  Petersburg  Mine. 


VERTICAL  DIAILING,  OB   THE   MENSURATION   OF   HEIGHTB. 
RuLB. — Observe  the  given  side  and  angle,  and  work  by  the  respeotive  caaeB 

Fio,  lOfi. 


1 
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'       EZAMPLS. 

From  the  bottom  of  a  precipice  at  B,  I  measured  200  feet  in  a  direct  line  B  A  on  a 
horiiontal  plane;  I  then  took  the  angle  A  42°:  required  the  height  of  the  crag  and 
treeBC. 


Operation, 


Complement  of  <;  A 


42°ia<C48 


!0 


} 


i 


ft    in. 

5    4.82909 
11 


59    5.11999 

3 

jj  /  Multiplier  \  17S    3.35997 

B  V  63  fath.  2  ft.  /  1     9.60969 


Ans.  B  C  180    0.96966 
In  operations  of  this  nature  the  hjpothenuse  need  not  be  reg^arded. 

HORIZONTAL  OR  TRAVERSE   DIALLING. 

Plane  sailing  in  navigation,  and  horizontal  dialling  in  mining,  are  nothing  more  than 
tbe  practice  of  right-angled  trigonometry,  calling  the  hypothennse  the  distance,  the 
perpendionlar  the  difference  of  latitude,  the  base  the  departure,  and  the  angle  opposite 
the  base  the  course :  consequently,  any  range  of  dialling,  however  complicated  and  ex- 
tnnve,  may  be  reduced  into  a  single  triangle,  the  perpendicular  of  which  will  either 
be  the  east  and  west  or  north  and  south  line,  according  to  the  main  direction  or  bear- 
isg  of  the  work ;  the  hypothenuse  will  be  the  actual  length  of  the  dialling  in  a  right  line 
from  the  point  of  setting  out  to  the  termination ;  the  base  will  be  the  distance  the  termi- 
nating point  will  fall  right  or  left  of  the  perpendicular ;  and  the  angle  made  by  the 
hjpothenuse  with  the  perpendicular  will  be  the  final  course  or  direction  of  the  work. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  general  practice  of  repeating  or  retracing  a  course 
of  ondergronnd  dialling  on  the  surface  may  be  avoided,  and  thereby  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  arising  from  obstructions,  irregular  ground,  and  the  attraction  of  the  magnet 
by  iron,  which  always  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  a  mine,  be  done  away. 

What  is  said  of  Mercator's  sailing  may,  in  the  chief  respect,  be  applied  to  horizontal 
dialling,  viz.:  "  It  is  the  art  of  finding  on  a  plane  surface  the  motion  of  a  ship  upon 
anj  assigned  course  by  the  compass,  which  shall  be  true  in  latitude,  longitude,  and  dis- 
tance sailed.'' 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  statement  of  the  work,  or  so  placing  the  drafts 
that  there  may  be  no  confusion  in  the  operation,  and  that  the  perpendiculars  and  bases 
inaj  fall  on  their  proper  sides. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  this  essential  matter,  which  may  be  considered  the  foundation 
of  the  work,  note  on  which  cardinal  point  the  main  direction  of  your  dialling  runs, 
whether  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  and  reckon  off  your  degrees  right  or  left  from  that 
line :  thus,  if  yonr  dialling  runs  easterly  or  westerly,  let  the  equator,  or  east  and  west 
line,  be  the  point  for  numbering  off  your  angles, — if  northerly  or  southerly,  the  meri- 
dian, or  north  and  south  line :  consequently,  this  line  will  be  the  perpendicular  of  every 
triangle  in  the  operation  that  comes  within  the  sweep  of  half  the  circle,  or  180** ;  and 
ihould  any  of  the  drafts  return  beyond  the  north  or  south  points,  or  exceed  90^  right 
or  left  of  the  east  point,  then  the  angle  must  be  counted  from  the  west  towards  the 
north  or  south,  as  the  draft  may  happen  to  incline. 

Thia  beiiig  done,  it  is  evident  that  on  a  course  of  east  and  west  dialling  the  bases 
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north  and  bases  south  most  be  subtracted  one  from  the  other,  and  the  remainder  wi 
be  the  departure  or  base-line,  north  or  south  as  the  dialling  may  have  prevailed  on  th 
or  that  side ;  and  if  any  of  the  drafts  have  gone  westerly,  then  the  perpendiculars  we 
must  be  subtracted  from  the  perpendiculars  east,  for  the  real  length  of  the  perpei 
dicular ;  but  if  the  dialling  has  prevailed  most  in  a  westerly  direction,  the  perpei 
dicular  will  lie  on  that  side :  in  short,  as  a  matter  of  course,  either  for  the  difference  ( 
latitude,  or  rather  difference  of  longitude  in  this  case  (the  perpendicular),  or  for  tl 
departure  (the  base),  the  less  number  must  be  taken  from  the  greater,  and  the  difie 
ences  will  show  the  sides  on  which  the  operation  lies. 

This  process  must  all  be  performed  by  the  first  table,  where  the  hypothenuse  is  givei 
because  in  every  case  the  actual  measured  line  will  be  the  longest  side  of  the  triangli 
and  after  stating  the  work,  as  before  directed,  take  out  the  numbers  standing  agaim 
the  given  angles  in  the  table,  and  multiply  them  respectively  by  the  length  of  the  hyp< 
thenuse,  reduced  into  fathoms  and  parts  (if  any),  and  place  them  in  their  prop< 
positions  until  the  whole  has  been  calculated ;  then  take  the  sum  of  the  bases  nort, 
and  south  one  from  the  other,  and  the  sum  of  the  perpendiculars  east  and  west  one  fron 
the  other ;  the  perpendicular  remainders  will  show  the  east  and  west  line,  and  the  base 
the  distance  the  dialling  Bas  extended  north  or  south  of  that  line. 

The  work  is  now  brought  to  that  case  where  the  difference  of  latitude  and  departar< 
is  given  to  find  the  course  and  distance,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  intm 
ducing  extensive  and  intricate  tables,  used  by  navigators  for  this  purpose,  we  ehal! 
have  recourse  to  one  simple  act  of  instrumcDtal  operation,  and,  as  two  sides  of  th< 
triangle  are  given,  the  thing  may  be  quickly  and  safely  performed :  thus,  draw  the  ba« 
the  given  length  by  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  raise  the  perpendicular  on  one  end  of  th( 
base  (and  of  course  at  right  angles  therewith),  and  mark  off  the  given  length,  draw  thi 
hypothenuse,  and  the  triangle  will  be  complete ;  then,  by  the  same  scale,  measure  th* 
hypothenuse,  and  it  will  be  the  actual  length  of  the  dialling  in  a  right  line,  fron 
beginning  to  end ;  then,  with  a  protractor  or  scale  of  chords,  measure  the  angle  oppc 
site  the  departure  or  base,  and  it  will  be  the  true  course,  bearing,  or  direction  of  th 
extreme  points. 

The  degrees  on  the  miner's  compass  are  generally  graduated  from  1  to  360,  and  sr 
figured  towards  the  left  hand:  consequently,  90®  stands  at  the  west  point,  180**  at  soutli 
270°  at  the  east,  and  ends  with  360°  at  the  north ;  and  when  the  same  course  is  to  b 
pursued, — that  is,  when  the  angles  are  to  be  taken  and  the  drafts  measured  again,- 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  finding  the  real  direction  of  the  line ;  for,  as  the  sights  ar 
always  fixed,  the  dialler  need  only  be  careful  to  observe  that  the  needle  stands  at  th 
same  degree  as  in  the  original  course:  but,  when  the  operation  is  to  be  plotted  c 
trigonometrically  proved,  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  ascertaining  the  actual  beariiij 
of  every  draft  in  the  work;  and  this  may  be  done  by  the  following  rule: — 

RULE. 
(Sights fixed  North  and  iSkmth,) 

&  ^     /From     1  to   90  N.  to  W.\  ^  S  |  ^  /E.  of  N.  Complement  N.  of  B. 
Hi  iFrom    90  to  180  W.  to  S.  f  S  2  ^  1  IS.  of  E.  Complement  E.  of  S. 
g  a  f  jFrom  180  to  270  S.  to  E.   ( |  "^  g  j'  ]W.  of  S.  Complement  S.  of  W. 
f  ^     (prom  270  to  360  E.  to  N.  )  g  |  |  |  (n.  of  W.  Complement  W.  of  N. 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  CONVERTING  TABLE. 

{See  page  495.) 

Suppose  the  needle  stood  at  246}^:  what  is  the  bearing  ? 
i\  Am.  By  a  right-hand  dial,  23}''  S.  of  £.    By  a  left-hand  dial,  23}''  S.  of  W. 

>|  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  table  is  equally  applicable  for  changing  bearings  into 
angles  if  required.  For  example: — An  obserration  was  made  with  a  right-band  dial, 
and  the  bearing  found  to  be  27®  17""  £.  of  N. :  at  what  degree  did  the  needle  point? 

Ant,  332®  43"" ;  and  if  proof  is  required,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sum  of  these  degrees 
aod  minutes  is  360®. 


fe: 


( 

Dpiration. 

2101® 

is  301®  W.  of  S. 

176} 

3}  E.  of  S. 

3051 

35f  N.  ofW. 

28} 

28}  E.  of  N. 

1074 

17}  S.of  E. 

97f 

7}  S.  ofE. 

d48 

12  W.ofN. 

Example. 
Con?ert  the  following  angles  taken  with  a  left-hand  dial  into  bearings : — 
210i®,  176}®,  305}®,  28}®,  107}®,  97}®. 

Proof. 

210  J®  —  30i®  =  180® 
176}  -f    3}  =180 
305}  —  35}  ==  270 
28}  —28}  =     0 
107}  —17}  =  90 

97}  —  7}  =   90 
348   -f  12  =360 

Example. 

Goiifert  the  following  angles  taken  with  a  right-hand  dial  into  bearings:—- 

9®45^         239®  25^         331®  12^         160®  58^         45®  6^. 

Operation.  Proof. 

9®45^ii   9®45^W.  of  N.  9®  45^—  9®  45^=     0« 

239  25   30  35  S.  of  E.  239  25  +  30  35  =  270 

331  12   28  48  E.  of  N.  331  12  -f  28  48  =  360 

160  58   19  2  W.  of  S.  160  58+19  2  =  180 

45  6   44  54  W.  of  N.  44  54  +  45  6  =  90 

If.B. — ^In  praotioe,  it  would  not  be  neoessary  or  oonTenient  to  9tate  proofs:  it  la  introdooed  here 
'or  the  leerner'fl  sake,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  insure  certainty  in  this  essential  matter. 

In  pressiug  on  our  young  mining  friends  the  advantage  of  adopting  a  perfect  system, 
^8  adrise  that  in  preparing  a  course  of  dialling  for  trigonometrical  solution,  by 
cbiQgiQg  the  angles  into  bearings,  care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  draibi  should  be 
^e  eiUier  to  exceed  45®,  or  that  they  should  all  stand  below,  or  at  least  not  exceed, 
^  half  qiAidrant.  Our  reason  for  being  urgent  on  this  matter  is,  that  there  may  be 
>  Qoiformity  in  placing  the  sides  in  the  traverse  table  after  the  draft  has  been  com- 
I  pQted.  And  let  it  be  particularly  noticed  that,  if  the  bearings  are  not  suffered  to  exceed, 
^\  that  the  kui  expression  of  the  bearing  will  signify  the  longer  of  the  two  sides. 
That  is,  suppose  a  draft  taken  under  ground  was  287}®,  measuring  45  feet  8  inches;  now, 
^king  at  the  "converting  table,''  we  see  that,  if  this  draft  was  taken  with  a  "left-hand 
dial,"  the  bearing  is  17}®  north  of  west  (or  N.  of  W.),  and  the  two  sides  will  be  found 
by  computation  to  be  13  feet  7  inches,  and  43  feet  7  inches.  Query,  into  what  columns 
moat  these  mimben  be  placed?    As  the  bearing  was  north  of  west,  and 
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our  system  states  that  "  the  last  expression  of  the 'bearing  will  signify  the  longer  of  th 
two  sides;"  oonsequently  the  longer  side  (43  feet  7  inches)  must  be  placed  in  the  **wui 
column,  and  13  feet  7  inches  in  the  north  column. 

If  this  order  is  followed  up,  it  will  render  the  working  of  traverses  (which  is  th 
most  important  operation  in  mine  sunreying)  a  plain,  pleasing,  and  satisfa<!tory  exei 
cise.  In  this  edition  we  would  needs  bring  forward  every  thing  likely  to  promote  tt 
advancement  of  the  young  mining  officer  in  this  paramount  branch  of  his  profession 
and  therefore  give  him  to  understand  that,  in  traversing,  there  must  be  a  regular  cour. 
from  beginning  to  end. 

We  shall  make  ourselves  understood  in  this  matter,  by  taking  a  case  where  a  perac 
makes  a  survey  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  length  and  bearing  of  a  level  drive 
on  an  east  and  west  lode ;  and,  for  some  convenient  purpose,  he  begins  his  surveying  a 
some  point  about  the  middle  of  the  level,  and  sur^-eys  from  thence  to  the  eastern  end 
he  then  returns  to  the  station  or  start  at  the  middle  of  the  level,  and  continues  on  U 
the  western  end,  and  thus  completes  the  survey. 

Now,  if  he  were  to  proceed  to  work  the  traverse  from  his  note-book  in  this  state, 
his  results  would  appear  as  if  his  level  were  almost  without  length  or  bearings,  as  hii 
eastings  would  be  balanced  by  his  westings,  &c. 

In  order  to  go  systematically  to  work  in  this  case,  his  first  operation  must  be  to  raxm 
the  order  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  surveys;  that  is,  if  he  pleases  to  let  the  first 
remain,  which  is  the  eastern,  and  would  accommodate  the  western  part  to  suit  tb( 
other,  he  must  alter  or  reverse  all  the  drafts,  by  converting  (say)  16^  south  of  west  intc 
16°  north  of  east,  and  so  of  all  the  rest 

In  winding  up  this  course  of  instruction,  we  will  take  a  short  survey,  and  go  throogl 
with  it  at  length,  and  the  student  may  accompany  us  if  he  pleases;  for  we  are  still d 
the  opinion  that  practical  teaching  is  the  best. 

Example. 

It  is  required  to  sink  a  vertical  shaft  on  the  end  of  a  level  or  gangway,  and  the  sai 
veys  from  the  bottom  of  an  old  shaft  are  as  follows : — 

I  Surveyed  with  a  "Eight-Hand*'  Compass, 

'  fkth.   ft.    in. 

No.  1.        356P  ^  Length 18    3    0 

2.  84J  "      12    1    6 

3.  98  "      15    4    0 

4.  A  slop©  322°  (dip  25}°)  Inclined  length....' 11    2    0 

6.        107f  Length 25    5    6 

This  is  the  under-ground  work,  and  our  first  operation  is  to  find  out  the  dip  of  tJ 
slope,  in  order  that  it  may  stand  as  a  common  draft  in  the  survey. 

Operaiian. 

The  underlay,  or  angle  made  by  the  dip  of  the  slope  and  a  vertical  line,  being  25 

degrees,  we  find  it  standing  in  the  first  table  against  2  feet  7  inches,  showing  that  ever 

fathom  of  the  slope  gives  a  base  of  2  feet  7  inches ;  and  the  length  of  the  slope  beinj 

11  fathoms  2  feet,  we  multiply 

ft  in. 

i)    2    7^ 
11.2 

4    4    5 
10 

4    5    3 
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Here  we  find  tbe  base  of  tbe  slope  to  be  4  fJEUhoms,  5  feet,  3  inches. 
The  next  thing  is  to  refer  to  the  converting  table  to  redace  the  drafts  into  bearings, 
taking  special  notice  that  the  work  was  done  with  a  right-hand  compass. 


We  therefore  find  that  No.  1,  356  P 

is   3}° 

E.  of  N. 

2. 

84} 

is   5} 

N.of  E. 

3, 

98 

is    8 

S.  of  W. 

Slope,  4, 

322 

18  28 

E.  of  N. 

5, 

1071 

is  17} 

S.  of  E. 

Oar  work  is  now  prepared  for  entry  in  the  traverse  table  as  data  for  trigonometriiul 
oompatation. 


r 


No. 

Aifous  AHD  Lnns. 

TUOOirOlCKTKICAL  RSSCLTS. 

Draft. 

Bearings. 

Lengths. 

East 

Weat. 

North. 

Sooth. 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 

8}«>  E.  of  N. 

bi  N.  of  E. 

8  S.  of  W. 
28  E.  of  N. 
17f  S.  of  E. 

fkth.  A.  la. 
18    8    0 
12    1    6 
15    4   0 
4   5   8 
25   5   6 

Hie  abore  is  the  table  with  the  bearings  and  lengths  of  the  drafts  entered  in  orde^ 
fcr  rsceiring  the  trigonometrical  results  in  their  proper  and  respectiye  columns ;  and, 
ttst  ereiy  thing  maj  be  clear  to  the  learner,  we  shall  let  this  table  remain  as  it  is,  and 
Baks  a  similar  one,  in  which  the  computations  are  entered,  and  proceed  to  take 'out  the 
tiMar  numbers  from  the  first  mathematical  table,  and  multiply  them  by  their  respect- 
ive lengths. 


First  Draft. 


ft  in. 

<3i<' Tabular  0  4.7 
6 

2  2.2 
3 


ft  In. 

Tabukr  5  11.85 
6 

35  11.10 
3 


6  6.G 
2.3 

6  8.9  Easting. 


107    9.30 
2  11.92 


110    9.2  Northing. 


Now  the  sides  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  first  draft  are  ready  to  be  transferred  to 
^  east  and  north  columns  of  the  traverse  table. 


SiCOND  DrATT. 


It    In. 

<5i<»  Tabular  0    6.9 

121 

6  10.8 
1.7 


It  in. 

Tabular  5  11.67 

12i 

71    7.92 
1  11.42 


7    OJi  Northing. 


73    7.3  Easting. 
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When  the  bearing  does  not  dWerge  much  from  the  cardinal  pmnt,  there  b  bi 
difference  between  the  length  of  the  hypothenuee  and  the  longest  of  the  lege,  a 
right-hand  sidee  of  the  above  two  drafts. 

Third  D'raft. 

ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

<8''  Tabular  0  10.02  Tabular  5  11.3 
8  8 

6    8.16 
2 


13    4.32 
3.31 


47 

6.4 

2 

95 

0.8 

1 

11.8 

13     1.0  Southing.  93     1.0  Westing. 

The  length  of  the  draft  being  15  fathoms  4  feet,  we  have  multiplied  by 
deducted  }  as  the  shortest  method. 

Fourth  Draft,  or  Basi  of  Slopi. 


ft.  in.          in. 

<28*»  Tabular  2  9.8  or  31.8 

5 

169.0 
4.2 

12)164.8 

ft.  in.          in. 

Tabular  5  3.6  or  63.6 

5 

318.0 
7.9             ..^ 

12)310.1               4 

13.8.8  Eastdng. 

25.10.1  NorlM 

In  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  thrown  the  tabular  length  into  tm 
parts ;  and  the  practitioner  will  find  this,  in  general,  the  easiest  way  of  calcula 


Fifth  Draft. 

ft.  in.           in. 

ft.  In. 

In. 

<17r  Tabular  1  10.0  or  22.0 

Tabular  5  8.6 

or  68.6 

26 

26 

132 

411.6 

44 

1372 

572.0 

1783.6 

1.8 

5.7 

12)570.2 

12)1777.9 

47.6.2 

Southing. 

148.1.9  Eai 

Now  the  computations  are  ready  for  entry  in  the  following  table. 
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.. 

Aanw  union. 

DnR. 

BMrini*.      1    UactlM. 

W^. 

WMt 

K-*. 

»„«.. 

1 
2 
8 
i 
6 

81"  E.  of  N. 
6|  N.  of  E. 
8      B.  of  W. 
28     E.  of  N. 

18   8   0 
12    1    6 
IS   4   0 
4   6   8 

6  8.9 
78  7.8 

t..1:. 

Ill)  9.2 
7  0.5 

ft.  i& 

18  1.0 

47  8.2 

98  1.0 

18  8.8 
148  1.9 

26.10.1 

242  2.9 
93  1.0 

98  1.0 

148  7.8 
60  7.2 

60  7.2 

140  1.9Ew.ting. 

83  0.6  Norlhing.    | 

Now  we  might  proceed  to  laj  down  the  pottiUon  or  ■pltux  of  our  new  vertical  nhaft  at  the 
&»  without  any  further  openitinn.     For  bj  measuring  off  froni  the  centre  of  the 

fhaft  at  aarface  149  feet  2  inches,  duo  east,  and  from  the  end  of  that  line  measuriug 
re«t  dne  north,  would  bring  as  exactlj  over  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  lut  draft,  when 

■haft  is  to  come  down,  but  we  would  work  out  the  direct  length  and  bearing  aUo, 
wfitre  deecribed,  aud  applj  it 


1  ia  required  to  sink  a  perpendicular  nliaft  on  the  end  of  a  lerel  or  gaagwaj  whow 
d«a  and  drafts  measured  aa  follows,  vii. : 

n.  [d.  Mb.  n.  In. 
No.l.  <16°30'  E.ofS.53  (lorS  5  ft 
'  2.  <26"  O- W.  of  S.  22  11  or  3  4  11 
'  3.  <  19<  (y  E.  of  S.  58  0  or  9  4  0 
'  4.  <  34°  30' W.  of  8.  21  C  or  3  3  6 
'  5.  <57"3(>'W.  of  a53  8  or  fi  5  8 
'    6.  <39"  30'  E.  of  S.  29  10  or  4    5  10 

That  distance  is  the  end  C  in  figure  ICT.  where  the  aurreying  was  Sniped,  from  tbs 
*AL,  where  the  surrejinf;  was  began,  and  what  is  the  bearing  of  the  line  A  C,  or 
wwminj  degrees  are  contained  in  the  angle  B  AC7 

Satt*. 

n.  Ii.  Mh.  n.  In.         ft.    iB. 

B.  of  S.  Ift'J  =  1     8.44910  X  8  5    fl  =  15    2.33790      i 

W.of8.2«»=2    7.56272X3  4  11  =  10    0.53916 

E.  of  8.19°  =1  11.44091X9  4    0=18  10.58864 

W. of  8. 34''1  =  3    4.78125X3  3    6=12    2.13235 

W.of  8.67''1  =  5    0.72418X8  5    8  =  45    3.18762 

B.  ofaS9"i  =  3    8.79763X4  5  10  =  18  U.&(>815 


UINING  ECONOUT. 

ft.  to. 

Sum  of  buea  W.  of  S.  67  5.85913 

Sum  of  baaee  B.  of  S.  53  0.48469 

Bauordei»nuTflWe«terl;BC  =  14  6.37444 

Perjiendiculart. 

ft.    In.  Mb.  It-  ia.       n.      fn. 

<16*=1  =  5    9,03502X8  5  (1  =  61  3.56228 

<26''   =5    4.71317X3  4  11  =  20  7.16851 

<19''  =5    8.07734X9  4  0  =  54  10.06606 

<34''j  =4  11.33709X3  3  6=17  8.63417 

<57°j  =  3    2.68557X8  5  8  =  28  10.05018 

<39°J  =  4    7.55697X4  5  10  =  23  0.04485 

FerpendioulftT  or  difference  of  latitude,  A  B  196  3.51605 

Thai  by  Constraetion. 

Draw  two  lineB  at  right  angles,  as  A  B  aad  B  0,  and  of  indefinite  lengthi 
196  feet  3 j  inchea  \a  your  compaseen  from  a  sealc  of  equal  partn,  and,  with  one  M 
the  right  angle  B,  point  off  ths  diatiLDCe  B  A  for  the  perpendicular.     Again,  take  I-l 
51  ini^hen  from  the  sama  bubIc.  and  Appl;  it  to  the  other  line  B  C  for  tlio  base ;  drew 
bjpothenuBe  (o  join  A  C,  which  hj  the  game  scale  will  be  found  to  meuore  197  feel 

Ana.  197  feet,  on  an  angle  of  4°  15"  woet  of  south, 

pROBtEU. 

A  tunnel  ia  commenced  at  the  foot  of  &  hill,  and  is  intended  to  be  carried  tl 
The  bearing  &om  the  mouth  at  A,  or  the  course  of  the  tunnel,  is  required,  ■ 


point  on  the  opposite  side  at  A,  where  we  may  commence  to  dtire  towards  Ai 
heif^ht  of  the  hill  and  the  length  of  the  tunnel  are  also  required. 
The  following  is  the  survey  from  the  first  point: — 


No.  1.  Elevation 14' 

"        12t 


k 


.  Horitontal ... 

'i.  Depression..,. 
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Judging  that  we  have  now  arrived  somewhere  near  the  level  or  horizoDtal  plane  of 
the  start,  or  that  our  "depressions''  have  made  good  our  "elevations/'  we  place  an 
assumed  mark  at  the  end  of  the  last  or  ninth  drafl,  and  retire  to  work  out  our  lines  and 
angles  by  trigonometry. 


Operation. 

Pfrp, 

Base, 

ft 

In. 

ft 

in. 

No. 

1. 

Elevation  14^ 

Length  4fath. 

2ft., 

Tabulars  1 

5.4 
4J 

5 
23 

9.9 

4i 

5 

9.6 

3.6 

5.8 

1 

11.3 

6 

3.4 

25 

2.9 

Thus  we  find  the  Ist  draft  gives  a  rise  or  elevation  of  6  feet  3.4  inches,  and  base  or 
horizontal  length,  25  feet  2.9  inches;  and  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  with  all  the 
drafts,  and  finding  the  difference  between  the  elevations  and  depressions,  we  shall 
obtain  true  data  for  correcting  our  assumed  mark,  and  replacing  it  in  its  proper 
position. 


Elecation. 

Horizontal. 

ft 

in. 

ft 

in. 

No. 

.1, 

gives 

6 

3.4 

and 

25 

2.9 

(( 

2 

(( 

5 

6.2 

« 

25 

4.9 

« 

3 

« 

3 

2.9 

« 

16 

8.3 

« 

4 

« 

28 

6.0 

K 

85 

4.0 

(< 

5 

« 

10 

5.0 

<( 

59 

0.1 

« 

6 

« 

14 

68 

8.5 
8.0 

<l 

118 

1.0 

u 

7 

« 

« 

29 

0.0 

Depression 

• 

«< 

8 

<i 

2 

8.2 

« 

27 

10.5 

l< 

9 

« 

63 

3.8 

If 

220 

3.0 

66 

0.0 

606 

10.7 

Now,  as  the  depressions  are  2  feet  8  inches  less  than  the  elevations,  it  demonstrates 
that  our  assumed  mark  is  2  feet  8  inches  too  high,  and  as  the  declination  of  the  ground 
from  the  last  draft  eastward  continues  on  the  same  angle  of  depression  of  16  degrees,  we 
have  perpendicular  2  feet  8  inches  and  angle  16°  to  find  the  corresponding  hypothenuso 
and  base;  and,  by  inspection  of  the  second  table,  we  see  that  the  "tabulars"  opposite 
16^  are  1  foot  8.6  inches,  and  6  feet  2.9  inches  hypothenuse. 

Therefore,  if  1  foot  8.6  inches  gives  6  feet  2.9  inches,  what  will  2  feet  8  inches  give? 

Which  will  be  found  to  give  9  feet  8  inches  of  hypothenuse. 

And  by  the  first  table  it  will  be  found  that  9  feet  8  inches  of  hypothenuse,  on  an 
angle  of  16°,  will  give  for  the  longest  side,  or  base,  9  feet  4  inches. 
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ADJUSTMENT. 

By  removing  the  assumed  mark  9  feet  8  inches  due  east  on  the  slope,  we  fix  on  the 
exact  spot  for  commencing  the  eastern  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  we  need  hardly  observe 
that  the  two  extreme  marks  mean  the  bottom  or  floor  of  the  tunnel. 

Then  by  adding  the  base,  9  feet  4  inches,  made  by  the  corrections,  to  the  sum  of  th^^ 
horizontals,  606  feet  10.7  inches,  we  haye  just  616  feet  3  inches  for  the  length  of  th.^ 
tunnel. 

Note. — Should  it  be  required  to  pnt  down  tertical  shafts  on  the  tnnnel,  the  foregoing'coinpatations  rereal  what 
their  dopths  would  be  respectiyely  at  all  parts  of  the  tunnel ;  and  the  deepest  shaft  woold  be  11  iathoms,  2  feet, 
8  inches  at  the  end  of  the  6th  draft,  and  56  (kthoms  ttom  the  western  mouth  of  the  tunneL 


PART  VI, 

CHAPTER    XXVI. 

GENERAL   DISTRIBUTION   OP  IRON  ORES. 

1m  Ores  of  Iron — ^Facts  and  Theories — Cornish  Lodes — Mansfeld  Copper  Beds — Southern  States — Lake  Superior 
Copper— Oaasan — **  Iron  Uaf — Sodimentory  Deposits  and  Beds — True  Veins,  Fissures — Sublimation — Stratified 
Beds— Ores  of  the  Granite  or  Plutonic  Rocks — The  Great  Azoic  Belt — Geological  Horison  irregular — Iron  Ores 
of  tile  Azoic  Belt — In  North  Carolina — In  Virginia — In  Maryland — In  Pennsylvania — In  New  Jersey — In  New 
York— The  Sterling  Mountains — New  England  States — In  Canada — Orea  of  Lake  Superior — Iron  Mountains  of 
Miaouri — ScandinaTia. 

THE  ORES  OF  IRON. 

Ih  the  present  brief  notice  of  the  distribution  of  the  ores  of  iron,  we  propose  to  confine 
inelves  to  the  United  States,  while  our  description  will  be  more  general  than  special, 
uept  in  localities  where  the  proximity  of  coal  and  iron,  or  their  availability,  makes 
tern  specially  interesting  and  prominent 

An  exhaustive  discussion  of  this  subject,  illustrating  the  distribution  of  iron,  the 
nn  and  locality  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  diversity  of  the  deposits,  would  demand*  a 
Jger  volume  than  the  work  before  us;  while  the  facts  that  might  be  gathered  in  rela- 
on  to  the  origin,  formation,  and  character  of  these  ores,  from  the  developments  made 
Bring  the  last  two  hundred  years,  would  fill  many  such  volumes,  and  be  of  much  value 
>  science.  But  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  at  command  to  give  even  a  con- 
ensed  outline  of  the  evidences  in  demonstration  of  the  natural  processes  to  which  the 
res  of  iron  owe  their  existence.  Such  a  work,  however,  is  much  needed ;  and  some 
U)Toagbly  practical  man,  who  has  made  himself  a  cosmopolitan  on  this  subject,  might 
B&efit  the  world,  and  confer  on  himself  honor  and  distinction,  by  giving  the  desired 
i&rmation. 

We  believe  the  facts  existing — ^if  collected,  condensed,  and  compared — would  throw 
inch  light  on  the  subject  of  our  mineral  deposits,  and  be  instructive  to  the  miner  and 
b  geologist ;  and  that  the  natural  processes  might  be  traced  with  almost  mechanical 
Koraoy,  and  the  phenomena  of  vein  and  seam  and  bed  be  demonstrated  with  mathe- 
tttical  certainty. 

PACTS  AND  THEORIES. 

The  many  theories  of  the  formation  of  the  metallic  ores  now  existing  tend  to  confuse 
le  mind  of  the  student,  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  select  the  most  probable,  since 
lose  theories  are  generally  supported  by  arguments  that  are  convincing  to  those  who 
«  familiar  only  with  the  localities  to  which  they  apply.  But,  as  most  of  the  existing 
series  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  metallic' veins,  seams,  and  beds  are  the  result 
local  experience  and  study,  they  do  not  apply  generally.  For  instance,  one  theory 
tkes  all  metallio  and  mineral  veins,  seams,  and  beds  the  result  of  sedimentary  deposits 
wftter;  another  oonsiden  them  to  be  the  direct  result  of  volcanic  eruptions;  a  third 
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advocates  the  tbeorj  of  Bublimation ;  a.  fourth  refers  the  result  to  electrici^,  and  0 
to  segregation,  attrcictioii,  graTitation.  &c.  &c.     Now,  to   say  one   familiar  t 
numeivuB  forms  and  the  varied  muniier  id  which  the  metallic  ores  exist,  it  will  t\ 
evident  that  none  of  the  theories  advanced  will  cover  the  groimd  or  account  for  ■ 
ooincidenta,  but  that  all  are  required  as  a  general  applies 

The  Corniah  copper  lodes  of  Great  Britain  are  true  or  fiaaure  veins,  and  evidenl 
connect  with  the  interior  of  the  cartb,  and  have  their  origin  direct  from  a  Plutoi: 
source.  The;  were  filled  bj  aublimatiun,  and  condensed  by  the  effects  of  water  ai 
steam.  Those  of  Mansfcid,  iu  Prussia,  are  stratified  in  the  Permian,  and,  though  t 
indirect  results  of  volcanic  agencies,  are  deposits  or  sedinionts  from  water.  The  vet 
or  beds  of  the  Southern  States  are  the  results  of  sublimation,  segregation,  and  sedimei 
<ince  tbej  eiist  as  sulphurets  in  conneotion  with  copper,  lead,  gold,  and  sulphur  in  In 
veins,  in  masses  or  seams  mixed  with  native  copper,  and  in  beds  lying  in  the  Am 
slatea  and  the  lower  Pnlsozoic  slates  and  saitdstoneB.  The  copper  mosses  of  lA 
Superior  mnj  belong  to  later  fiinnatiuns  thitn  those  named,  but  they  owe  their  on^ 
more  directly  to  volcanio  agencies. 

The  ores  of  iron  result  in  much  the  aome  mannor,  but  perhaps  less  from  Bublimatio 
than  from  other  cauees,  though  tlie  oxides  of  iron  generally  form  the  outcrops  of  t 
metalliferous  yeins, — the  "gassan"  of  the  Corniah  miners,  and  the  ''iron  hat"  of  tl 
Germans.  This  oxidiiation  is  always  superficial,  and  results  from  atmospheric  cauM 
Nearly  all  metaliiferous  veins  are  aoootnpanied  by  irort  pyrites,  or  osidea  of  iron.  Tl 
oxidization  of  the  uuterops  sots  free  tbo  more  volatile  ores,  or,  being  oxidized,  they  ti 
washed  away  by  water ;  while  the  ircin,  being  harder,  and  naturally  cemented,  n 
behind.  Many  suoh  apparent  beds  of  iron  exist  in  the  older  rocks,  and  in  i 
formations;  but  they  are  neither  true  beds  nor  true  veins,  and,  though  thej  occ 
yield  a  large  amount  of  good  iron  ore,  they  are  superficial,  and  depreciate  r 
quantity  and  quality  as  they  descend  from  the  surfaoe. 

Iron  is  universally  distributed  through  all  animate  and  inanimate  creation,  as  A 
our  earth  is  concerned,  and  exists  in  greater  or  leas  extent  in  all  rooks, — genera! 
limited,  however,  as  to  bo  scarcely  perceptible,  but  fVec^uently  in  large  and  t 
quantities,  though  not  enough  for  practical  purposes,  and  often  in  masses  pure  a 
for  USB,  even  in  those  ferriferous  rookiB  which  cannot  be  termed  oro-beds, 

SEDIMENTARY   DErOSTTS   AND  BEDS. 

In  the  early  periods  of  creation  the  metallic  ores  seem  to  have  been  less  ftba 
than  during  subsequent  periods.  They  were  either  too  minutely  distributed  tJ 
the  materials  of  the  globe,  or  too  dense  to  be  the  first  material  ventwd  from  the  wo 
densing  earth.  We  find  but  little  mineral  actually  existing  cotempomneously  witb  tb 
older  rooks,  or,  if  existing,  so  minutely  distributed  tin  to  be  valueless  for  all  practical  pM 
poses.  This  may  be  inexplicable  to  many  old  miners,  who  have  so  often  dug  the  til 
and  the  copper  from  the  heart  of  the  granite ;  but,  if  they  will  think  a  roomeni,  tbe; 
will  recollect  that  all  such  veins  are  in  vulconie  districts,  and  that  tliey  exist  in  Gssitc 
formed  not  only  through  the  granite,  but  through  the  gneiss  and  oflen  throughity 
newer  strata,  existing  on,  or  over,  the  gneiss,  which  proves  conclusively  that  such  l| 
were  formed  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  granite.  This  seems  to  be  the  g 
rule  among  the  metallic  ores.  All  investigation  proves  our  great  metAllio  regiati 
be  the  creation  of  a  comparatively  late  period,  either  as  the  indirect  resulta  of  volcUl 
aetion  or  of  soblimation.  Most  of  our  great  metalliferous  regions,  however,  exist  i 
the  gueissie  or  Aioio  belt,  and  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  metsmorpbic.  But,  H  » 
before  demonstrated  in  the  early  pages  of  this  work,  the  Azoic  is  the  great  re^«Kf 
roloonic  action,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this  bolt  exists  along  th«  weakest  11 
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d>a  Mrth'a  onut,  and,  being  the  reentt  of  earlj  Tolcanoee,  is  in  the  vioiiuty  of  thoee 
Toleuiic  Tents  which  fillod  the  Appalachian  tiasin:  consequently,  it  would  be  nUujral 
(tiii  thoald  be  the  great  region  of  vulcanic  ores. 

nese  fftcta  would  not  onlj  indicate  that  the  mctoilic  ores  are  of  late  prodnction,  but 
Itut,  being  more  pondonible  tiian  tbo  material  formerly  vouted,  they  are  always  or 
generally  the  last  to  be  venlod,  on  the  principle  developcil  in  the  blust  funiaec.  It 
■i|bt  thus  be  expected  that  volcanic  eruptions  of  to-day  would  be  more  pn>ductiTe  uf 
netsli  than  those  of  former  enui;  but,  as  the  conditions  then  existing  do  not  nowesist, 
n  could  not  expect  the  samo  natural  results. 

We  ue  iLware  that  all  our  sedimentary  rocks  were  formed  in  water,  and  that  the 
ButeTials  forming  them  are  the  results  of  Tolconic  action.  The  logical  sequence  is  that 
IbcM  Tolcanoes  cither  existed  in  water  or  vcutod  their  lava  into  it.  MotolH  are  always 
tUTier  than  their  matrix,  or  the  earthy  stnita  in  which  they  ore  found :  thus,  if  (he 
1*T*  eontuned  a  large  amount  of  metal  it  would  be  the  first  to  be  precipitated  (o  the 


n  of  the  water  into  whicli  tbo  lava  was  vented.  The  lava  w 
■tream  from  the  crater  and  solidify  as  a  utratuin  in  Uic  water,  but  the  mum 
the  adverse  element  it  w<>uld  be  shirureil  to  atuiiix  nnd  tlm)Wn  back  ii 
ipbere  with  the  steam  it  would  create,  and  tlie  ligliter  portions  would  n 
in  dost  and  nshes,  and  be  carrle<l,  by  winds  and  waves  and  tides,  to  rcu 


it  touched 


r  matorial  would  be  precipitated  ii 


u rally  arixe 

e  localities, 

u  the  order  of  their 


Fig.  169. 


lAile  the  beavie 

niis  can  scarcely  be  called  a  theory,  since  it  is  a  natural  process,  and  one  that  we 

buw  most  have  occurred.     But  we  do  not  advance  tbis  as  the  only  mode  in  whiuh  our 

Mtallifeiotu  beds  were  formed ;  it  is  only  one  of  the  many ;  yet  so  far  it  appears  eatis- 

betoiy,  and  we  may  refer  most  of  our  great  Aioio  beds  of  magnetic  and  sjtecular  oree 

ud  red  oxides  of  iron  to  thin  cause,  and  their  formation  to  these  agencies.     We  may  also 

icfer  the  alluvial  or  drift  gold  in  the  "placers"  of  California  and  the  "  diggings"  of  Aus~ 

Inlia  to  the  same  causes. 

Geld  JB  washed  fWim  the  lands  of  many  rivers  and  the  beds  of  many  plains,  not  onlj 

,     naote  from  the  quarti  matrix  of  gold,  but  where  the  streams  cross  no  gold  fonnatioDB. 

I      Bat  all  such  gold  wasbinga  aru  in  the  vicinity  of  extinot  volcanoes  or  trappean  form- 

I      UiiHis.     It  is  scarcely  puitsible  tlmt  the  gold  beneath  Table  Mountain,  near  San  Frao- 

i      ciioo,  in  the  beds  of  ancient  streams,  or  the  gold  that  is  found  beneath  the  "plueers," 

Tu  derived  from  the  ledges  of  the  Nevada  or  the  quarts  veins 

of  the  Coast  Range,  but  resulted,  in  all  probability,  from  the 

ijtstion  of  loleanie  matter  into  the  ancient  waters.    The  Uva 

entvned  gold  instead  of  iron,  and  the  gold  was  the  first  pre- 

opital«d  in  the  manner  above  set  forth,  but  since  the  Ibimalion 

of  the  magnetic  ores. 

On  reflection,  it  in  evident  that  we  oould  not  eipeet  the  same 
Malta  ftom  volcanic  eruptions  of  later  ages,  since  the  lava  is 
titlMr  vented  on  dry  land,  or  thrown  into  deep  seas  beyond  our 
iarestigation.  The  ores  or  motallio  portions  of  the  lava  are  too 
^nate  or  limited  in  amount  to  make  the  whole  mass  rich  enough 
bt  practical  purposes ;  and  since  the  moxB  cools  and  sniidifias 
M  dry  land  without  disintegration,  the  metals  are  not  separated 
tma  the  matrix,  or  precipitated,  as  they  would  be  if  thrown  in 
a  molten  condition  on  the  water.  Beds  of  ore  ore,  however, 
'  fteqaently  fbrmed  at  the  base  of  trappean  formations,  or  between 
tlie  stratn  of  voleanio  Tockfi,  by  gravitation  or  segregation ;  and  this  form  of  seoma, 
ninsv  or  beds  is  frequently  met  with  in  volcanic  regions.  But  we  may  state,  as  a 
gta«kl  foot,  that  die  malallio  ores  ore  the  direct  or  indirect  resnlla  of  Flutcnio  heat, 


pieept  when  atratified  with  the  sedimetitar;  eandDtoncs  ntiil  slateB ;  and  e 
theae  beds  a  true  fiiauro  or  xem  may  occur,  aa  sliown  in  Hgure  169.  Jl 

We  have  attempted  lo  deliocale,  Id  this  illustration,  an  ideal  Hcction,  represeating 
the  form  of  trne  or  fissure  Teins  in  thoir  course  froni  the  granite  through  the  gneiss 
to  ths  Palteozoio,  and  even  in  it.  In  figure  1(>9,  a  represents  the  FalKOZuio  utrata,  6  tha 
A^oio,  and  i"  the  granite,  d  an  extinct  volcano,  and  ee  the  veins. 

On  issuing  from  the  granite,  the  vapors  and  gases  seek  veotB  tJirongh  the  BtrHtlEed 
overljing  Azoic ;  and  since  these  rocks  and  slates  are  generallj  stratified  at  high  angl^ 
thi^  vent  is  forniud  or  forced  with  much  more  ease  between  the  strata  than  through  or 
acroHs  it.  Thus,  we  frequently  find  Toias  of  copper  and  other  ores,  though  the  result 
of  sublimation  in  fissures,  lying  between  the  strata  in  the  form  of  beds.  These  veiiia 
alwajB  seek  the  weakest  line  of  crust  or  strata,  and,  of  course,  escape  where  the  leM 
force  is  required  to  find  a  vent, — whether  it  be  acroas  the  strata  or  butween  them,  vM 
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Host  true  or  fisgure  veins — those,  wc  mean,  of  great  depth  and  estendiiig  perhaps 
through  the  orust  of  the  earth — arc  evideully  the  result  of  sublimation.  Thongh 
uzidiied  at  the  surface,  thcj  all  merge  into  sulphurets  at  no  great  depth,  and  bocoms 
lean,  or  less  rich  in  minerals,  as  they  descend  below  the  level  of  condensation. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  ia  or  was  a  molten  mass,  existing  under  » 
very  high  temperature, — so  high,  in  fact,  that  all  the  known  metals  would  be  vaporiied 
unless  the  tension  or  pressure  from  condensation  and  contraction  forced  them  back  tntu 
their  solids  or  liquids.  But  during  late  oges  the  contraction  of  the  earth's  crusi  hu 
been  less  violent,  and  the  volcanic  vents,  consequently,  leas  frequent.  The  auoumulatiun 
of  vapors  and  gases  would  naturally  seek  vents  through  Buch  fissures  and  creviFCB  M 
existed,  or  had  been  formed  by  former  throca.  The  upper  portions  of  tliese  fisvurei 
terminated  in  water,  and  the  Tolatllixed  metals  were  thua  resolved  by  condensation  info 
their  normal  forms.  In  all  fissure  veins,  however,  the  ores  are  mixed  with  impuriliei, 
or  B  variety  of  ores  ore  alloyed;  but  sulphur  is  the  uhief  acuompaniment  of  all  fistan 
veins.  To  discuss  the  various  forma  in  which  these  veins  exist,  and  the  endless  vorietj 
of  the  pliysical  and  chemical  changes  to  which  they  are  subject,  would,  as  we  befoN 
observed,  occupy  more  time  and  space  than  can  be  spared.  We  must,  therefor^  ta 
content  to  present  the  main  features;  though  to  be  properly  appreciated  they  shouW 
be  treated  fully  and  exhaustively,  since  the  facts  and  arguments  can  be  given  only  'f 

SEDIMENTARY  DEPOSITS.  m 

We  diEtinguish  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  Palieoioio  formations  from  thonlj 
the  Aioio,  because  they  have  been  formed  under  different  circumstances,  Though  pC 
haps  the  greatest  amount  of  material  forming  the  immense  Palusoioic  deposits  of  tba 
Appalachian  basin  was  derived  almost  direct  from  voloanio  sources,  it  ts  evident  tbst 
those  sources  wore  remote,  and  that  the  dust,  sand,  and  ashes  of  volcauoc*  were  caniod 
great  dislancea  into  the  interior  basin.  It  is  also  evident  that  much  of  the  materisl 
was  derived  from  the  debris  of  older  formations  brought  into  the  central  basins  by 
rivers,  waves,  and  tides.  Consequently,  the  ores  deposited  in  those  strata  must  hsrt 
been  the  result  uf  precipitation  from  o  aolution  held  by  the  watera. 

Some  of  these  stratified  beds  are  of  great  extent,  particularly  those  of  the  Caiho 
niferouB  era,  found  in  our  coal  measurea.  We  can  hardly  conooive  how  those  immi'nn 
on  beds,  which  are  almost  coextensive  with  the  fields  in  which  they  exist,  could  havi 
bMu  deriT«d  from  the  debria  of  older  fonnatioiu,  since  the  m&teiiol  derired  &om  thii 
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sooroe  would  be  extremely  diversified,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  prodnoe  a  uniform  deposit 
either  of  ore,  sandstone,  or  slate.  It  would  be  a  promiscuous  breccia  of  every  older 
rock,  and  an  olla-podrida  of  every  lithological  formation.  We  oannot  comprehend  any 
nttural  process  by  which  the  changes  of  beds  and  strata  could  be  formed,  except 
thioagh  Yolcanio  means.  A  season  of  rest  and  quiet  forms  limestones,  slates,  shales, 
Of  ooal-beds;  while  seasons  of  volcanic  violence  form  the  coarser  beds  of  sandstones,  &c. 
Sinoe  all  the  material  of  the  earth  contains  more  or  less  iron,  it  would  be  natural  to 
sappose  that  the  lava  vented  from  even  distant  volcanoes,  and  carried  by  whatever 
prooesB  into  the  interior  basins,  would  precipitate  this  metal  in  beds.  It  would  find 
Its  peculiar  horizon  of  stratification  by  specific  gravity,  but  the  character  of  the  ore 
would  be  influenced  by  the  chemical  action  to  which  it  was  subjected. 

The  fossiliferous  ore-beds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  limestones  partake  of  its  calcareous 
natore,  while  the  Carboniferous  beds  of  the  coal  measures  are  impregnated  with  the 
carbon  of  the  ooal. 

Chemical  action,  electricity,  gravity,  and  common  segregation  may,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility do,  exert  a  great  influence  in  forming  either  veins  or  beds  of  ore;  but  the  chief 
causes  of  their  production  are: — 

First. — By  the  sediment  of  volcanic  matter  thrown  directly  in  water,  forming  beds 
of  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores,  gold,^  &c.  «^ 

Second. — ^By  sublimation  in  true  veins  and  fissures,  producing  sulphurets  of  copper, 
niter,  lead,  &c.  &c. 

Thiu).-— By  gravitation  or  segregation  from  beds  of  lava  and  trappean  formations 
generally,  forming  veins  or  seams  of  limited  extent  and  irregular  sprcotd. 

FouETH.-^By  precipitation  from  water  holding  the  ores  in  solution,  and  derived 
eiuefly  from  volcanic  sources,  but  influenced  and  changed  by  chenucal  action  and 
ainiiy  with  the  proximate  formations. 

CUES  OP  THE  GRANITIC  OB  PLUTONIC  BOCKS. 

But  little  iron  is  found  in  true  beds  or  veins  in  these  rooks,  and  but  few  productive 
WM  of  any  kind  are  found  in  vrorkable  quantities.  It  would  appear  that  no  metalli- 
knoM  deposits  existed  cotemporaneous  with  the  granite  crust  of  the  earth.  These 
Plutonic  rooks  contain  much  iron,  and  undoubtedly  were  and  are  made  up  of  most  of 
tbe  ooostitaent  materials  of  the  earth,  but  the  metals  were  not  separated  from  the  earthy 
niUer  in  which  they  exist.  Most,  and  we  believe  all,  of  the  veins  now  worked  in  the 
Ktaaite  and  its  overlying  rocks  are  of  comparatively  late  occurrence,  and  are  the 
molts  of  Toloanio  agencies  or  sublimation. 

The  iron  ores  existing  in  the  granites  are  either  the  oxidized  outcrops  of  other 
Qettllic  Teins,  or  the  result  of  decomposing  rocks  which  contain  iron  in  small  pro- 
portms,  or  the  action  of  water,  in  which  these  oxides  form  bog  ore. 

In  the  coarse  or  granitoid  gneiss,  which  follows  the  granites,  and  which  is  often 
kirdly  distinguishable  from  the  older  rooks  except  in  its  stratification,  we  sometimes 
tad  small  veins  or  bunches  of  titanic  ore,  or  an  impure,  earthy  magnetic  ore  mixed 
with  trap,  titanium  and  quarts. 

THE  OBEAT  AZOIC  BELT. 

In  ilua  great  sone  of  rooks,  which  encircle  the  entire  Appalachian  basin,  and  which 
have  an  immense  spread  in  many  localities,  wo  find  the  proper  region  of  the  magnetic 

^mtU  ft  to  •fldMit  tlutt  Bmch  of  tlie  gold  ftnmd  in  the  beds  of  ancient  streami  and  the  *'pUuMn^  of  oar  gold- 
dlgtHi  to  depodted  in  thii  maantr,  we  do  not  qneition  the  Uct  that  mach  more  ii  prodooed  bj  the  decompoel- 
Hon  of  ttt  folMMrfif  qpyrti  veiMi 
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r  thota  peculiar  to  tbe  trnppcan  formutioDS.  The  gnciKsic  rocka  and  ftseociai 
are  generally  embroced  under  the  nomenclature  of  mcianiorphic  or  Azoic,  Ihoug 
t  tiie  terma  do  not  properly  ezpresB  the  character  of  tbeae  formatiuns  in  ail  pontons  c 
~  e  Appalachian  b»aiu. 

A  simple  fact  Beema  to  have  eicaped  the  notice  of  our  geologiste,  or  if  noticed  li 

em  our  reading  has  been  tuo  limited  to  oiiserve  it. 

The  Azoic  rocks  espress  tbe  uienuing  clearly  as  those  widiout  the  ancient  life,  orfbo! 
Vhich  contain  no  fossil  remains ;  as  the  Palffioioic  roclcs  are  those  in  nhicli  are  enltnntw 
^e  relics  of  past  races. 

The  Azoic  rocks  are  crystalline,  sedimentary  strata,  metamorphosed  by  heat,  nti 
consequently,  could  not  have  been  formed  during  a  late  period,  or  at  a  time  nhen  liR 
could  exist.  But  the  roclca  which  may  be  Azoic,  or  destilutc  of  the  ancient  life,  in  lb( 
Eoet,  may  belong  to  the  Paljooioic  strata  in  the  Went,  since  all  the  evidences  show  lb«1 
the  region  of  heat  was  in  the  East  and  that  the  temperature  as  well  as  the  Bcdimpnlar] 
strata  decreased  to  tbe  West  and  North.*  This  is  not  only  evident  as  a  nntural  sequence 
but  as  a  fact.  It  is  rare  to  find  fitssils  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the  Bine  Ridge,  or 
if  found,  they  are  broken,  and  present  evidence  that  they  were  not  I'li  aila.  or  thai  they  ireo 
drifted  from  ptber  localities  or  formations.  But  in  the  West  and  North  not  only  tbi 
Pottidom  sandstone,  but  several  of  the  underlying  formations,  ore  full  of  well-preserTe< 
fossils.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  horizon  of  tlie  Azoic  rocks  is  not  unifbrm.  lu 
that  they  ascend  or  descend  according  to  their  locality  and  tbe  conditionB  of  Ibeii 
creation. 

In  the  East  this  formation  approachee  very  nearly  the  Auroral  limostonefl  of  Bngtrs 
or  the  Valley  limestone.  It  surrounds,  b.b  before  observed,  the  entire  Appalachian  haela 
but  18  not  developed  beneath  the  Gulf  States,  though  it  undoubtedly  crosses  from  tin 
Appalachian  Mountain  chain  to  the  Roeky  Mountaios  at  some  indefinite  point  soplh 
and  encircles  the  great  basin  with  a  zone  or  belt  of  unbroken  gneiss.  In  some  plscet 
this  belt  is  wide  and  ondulating,  with  comparatively  low  angles  of  dip ;  hot  in  othen 
it  is  piled  in  mountain-masses  and  in  oft-repeated  and  folded  strain  of  the  shurpwi 
angles  of  formation,  as  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  lo 
other  localities  it  is  low  and  narrow,  aa  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  bnt 
everywhere  in  the  East  it  contains  more  or  less  iron  ore  and  numerous  veins  of  oopp»t. 
lead,  zinc, '&e.  Ac.  This  belt  is  pierced  by  thousands  of  fisBores;  and  extinct  vokaofi* 
and  trappean  formations  exist  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

IRON   ORES   OF   THE   AZOIC   BELT. 

We  propose  to  commence  in  the  South  and  trace  the  ores  of  this  formation  arwinJto 
the  West;  but,  as  little  development  has  t>cen  made  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  SOBib 
Carolina  in  this  formation,  we  shall  not  notice  the^o  States  specially,  more  than  toiQ 
that  many  veins  or  beds  of  magnetio  and  red  oxide  have  been  found  within 
of  their  Azoic  rocks,  but  we  do  not  think  they  will  ever  be  found  as  prodaetive  cf  1| 
OA  North  Carolina. 

IN   NORTH   CAROLINA. 

North  Carolina  contains  a  lai^r  portion  of  Aiaio  formation  than  any  other  S 
Not  less  than  half  its  territory  contains  these  rocks,  while  the  remainder  is  made ' 
recent  and  Plutonic.  The  entire  Piedmont  district  is  gneisaic,  extending  from  the'^nj 
barrens  of  the  cost  to  the  mountains ;  but  this  portion,  though  rich  in  gold,  lead,  Cop 
per,  tine,  and  coal,  contains  but  a  limited  amount  of  iron  for  practical  pnrpaee<B.    ll  u 
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to  her  present  almost  inaccessible  mountains  that  North  Carolina  must  look  for  her 
rapply  of  iron;  and  there  the  supply  is  unlimited. 

A  good  topographical  map  of  North  Carolina  will  portray  a  vast  mountain-region 
Ijing  along  the  head  of  the  streams  and  between  the  waters  of  the  east  and  those  of 
the  west.  Along  the  eastern  foot  of  this  great  mountain-range  are  two  parallel  de- 
porits  of  ore  (we  can  scarcely  call  them  beds,  and  yet  perhaps  they  are  such),  which 
produce  a  fine,  close-grained,  black  oxide  of  iron  of  the  magnetic  variety.  These  beds 
ire  not  generally  large,  but  regular,  and  productive  of  a  pure  ore,  yielding  70  per  cent 
of  metallio  iron,  or  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  an  oxide  of  this  class  to  yield.  The 
ore  is  generally  massive,  but  frequently  granular  or  friable,  and  looks  like  fine  black 
find  on  being  mined.  This  variety  is  much  used  in  the  Catalan  forges  of  the  mountain- 
regions  described;  and,  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  iron  produced,  either  from  the 
ore  direct  or  from  the  pig  iron  of  the  charcoal  furnaces,  we  can  say  without  hesitation 
Ihat  the  world  can  produce  none  better,  whether  from  Danomora  or  elsewhere. 

These  ranges  of  ore  are  very  extensive,  and  in  all  probability  extend  from  the  Virginia 
line  to  Georgia.  But  the  points  most  developed  are  in  the  vicinity  of  "Wilkesborough  on 
the  Tadkin»  Morgantown  on  the  Catawba,  and  Rutherfordton  on  Broad  River.  Near  or 
ibove  Morgantown  are  some  extensive  iron-works,  which  prt>duced  a  large  quantity  of 
superior  iron  during  the  rebellion.  But,  as  this  range  of  ore  is  coextensive  witli  this 
net  mountain-range,  there  are  other  points  more  available  for  future  use  than  those 
named ;  and  one  of  these  is  on  Smith's  River  and  vicinity,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Qreensborough  and  Wentworth.  This  region  is  peculiarly  rich  in  minerals,  and  magnetic 
and  red  oxides  of  iron  are  abundant,  while  further  to  the  west  are  unlimited  deposits 
of  copper.  This  copper  region  appears  to  lie  in  a  later  formation  than  that  containing 
the  magnetic,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Pala30zoic,  as  recognized  in 
portions  of  the  great  basin ;  but  wo  think  it  is  truly  Azoic,  or  so  highly  metamorphic 
ai  to  contain  no  fossils  of  the  ancient  life. 

The  copper  region  is  peculiar.  It  is  embraced  in  a  scries  of  basins  lying  between  the 
Bine  Ridge  proper  on  the  west,  or  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  and  the  so-called  Alle- 
ghanies,  or  Blue  Ridge,  on  the  east.*  The  formation  is  made  up  of  a  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  upper  gneissic  strata,  and  contains  several  parallel  ranges  of  copper  beds. 
The  "gassan'^  or  "iron  hat"  of  these  beds  oflen  exists  in  masses  of  red  and  brown 
oxides  of  great  value;  while  the  outcrops  of  the  copper  can  be  traced  for  many  miles 
b  unbroken  lines  by  the  masses  of  iron  ore  lying  on  the  surface.  This  great  copper 
legion  extends  from  the  point  of  intersection,  or  where  the  mountains  unite  to  the  north 
in  Central  Virginia,  to  where  tliey  meet  again  to  the  south  in  Georgia,  and  includes  the 
rich  deposits  of  Southwestern  Virginia  and  the  celebrated  Iliawassce  mines  in  Eaj^t 
Tennessee.  This  entire  region,  extending  along  the  geological  strike  of  the  lithological 
ftrmationB  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  from  50  to  100  miles, 
il  eminently  a  mountain-district,  and  in  no  part  of  our  country  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Voantains  are  they  piled  in  such  grand  yet  uniform  order.  Our  maps  give  no  idea  of 
tbeir  topographical  or  physical  arrangement,  and  to  our  geologists,  generally,  thoy 
remain  a  terra  incognita.  But,  from  personal  investigation,  we  hazard  but  little  in 
stating  that  no  mineral  region  within  the  limits  of  the  great  basin  is  richer  in  the  ores 
of  copper  and  iron. 

At  the  point  where  this  great  Azoic  region  is  penetrated  by  the  waters  of  the  New 
Biver,  these  ores  will  be  available  to  the  coals  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  nature  seems 
lo  hate  payed  or  levelled  the  way  through  the  otherwise  impassable  mountain-barriers 

^  TIm  llIegliMilcfl,  of  coane,  do  not  enter  North  Carolina,  but  diWde  Weitem  Virginia  fk-om  Eastern  Virginia. 
IW  BIm  Bidg*  proper  followi  the  Great  Valley  range,  and  is  geologically  funned  by  the  Potadam  sandstone.  The 
put  ffnc»  ioniiBf  Hm  imImb  Mcarpiomt  of  thia  momtalii-recion  !■  named  in  error. 
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from  Uioao  vast  coal-fields  on  the  Great  Kanawha  to  the  unliiniled  lieds  of  ore  that  lie 
on  its  upper  waters. 

Not  only  (lu  the  developmetit  of  this  rich  mineral  region  and  the  inexhaustible  enppty 
of  ores  to  the  eonls  of  Kanawha  depend  on  the  aveaues  which  may  be  coDBtrucied 
from  one  to  the  other;  but  the  counevtion  of  tlie  railroad  Bystem  of  North  Carolina 
with  the  rivers  and  railroads  of  the  Weat  must  take  this  route.  The  passes  o{  tlie  New 
River  are  the  natural  highway  of  trade  from  the  East  to  the  West,  and  the  iron  horn 
wiU  yet  wake  their  echoes  as  he  speeds  in  triumpbaut  progreaa  from  the  waters  of  Vir- 
^nia  and  the  mountaios  of  Nortli  Carolina  to  the  "Ooldou  Gate"  of  the  Pacific 

I'he  ores  of  the  Azoio  belt  of  North  Carolina  are  not  entirely  confined  to  the  mountain- 
region  described.  Considerable  quantttieg  exist  in  detached  masses,  in  thin,  scattered 
beds,  or  seams,  through  the  wide  gneiasio  ran^e  whiyh  lioa  between  the  North  Carotins 
coal  measures  and  this  mountain  region.  These  ores  are  magnotiu,  red  oxides,  and 
brown  hematites.  The  magnetics  exist  in  thin  seams,  or  small  ecatlored  beds,  both  eut 
and  west  of  the  small  limestone  range  nhich  traverses  this  gneiasio  belt.  The  ores  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  soccharoid  or  crystalline  altered  limestone  are  generally  bruwn 
hematites,  and  exist  in  bunches  or  nests  to  a  limited  extent.  The  red  oxides  tit 
generally  the  outcrops  of  copper  veins,  Ac.  But  these  ores  are  limited,  and  cannot  be 
considered  of  any  great  commercial  value. 

The  mountain-region  doecribod  is  eminently  a  minerot  region,  densely  timbered,  and 
estiemelj  inviting  to  the  manufacturers  of  charcoal  iron, 

ORES  OF  THE  AZOIC  BELT  IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  Azoic  mountain-region  of  North  Carnlina  extends  into  Virginia,  but  ita  pcculinr 
hoain-tibaped  formations  have  only  a  limited  area  in  thia  Stalfi,  embracing  only  the 
counties  of  Floyd,  Carroll,  and  Grayson, 

The  magnetic  range,  however,  may  bo  traced  into  Virginia  by  developments  is 
Franklin  and  Bedford  counties,  and  its  continuation  may  be  DOted  at  inlervaJs  lo  the 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  through  a  great  portion  of  Virginia.  But,  though  we  have  ex- 
plored this  State  very  extensively,  and  have  shafted  at  many  points  on  the  pcculiu 
magnetic  range  under  discussion,  we  have  never  found  it  in  great  abundance.  Tlu 
veins  or  beds  are  thin,  irregular,  and  much  injured  by  impure  matter.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Peaks  nf  Otter,  large  quantities  of  this  ore  lie  scattered  on  the  surface,  hulW 
bave  never  been  able  to  trace  it  to  any  body,  nor  have  we  ever  heard  of  any  large 
masses  of  magnetic  ore  being  found  on  thia  range,  or  in  the  region  where  we  wunid 
naturally  expect  to  find  the  largest  or  most  valuable  beds  of  magnetic  ores.  The  Inp- 
pean  rocks,  however,  which  abound  in  this  region  are  generally  impregnated  with  itvn: 
and  the  whole  Piedmont  country,  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Eastern  granite  ranges.  >< 
full  of  scattered  iron  ores,  impregnating  the  rooks,  coloring  the  soil,  and  existing  io 
limited  bods  of  oxidized  surface  ore,  as  red  and  brown  hematites  and  black  and  red 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  soccharoid  or  crystalline  limestones,  as  in  North  CaroliDSi 
there  are  numerous  bods  or  bunches  of  brown  oxides,  but  they  are  of  limited  cxtcDli 
and  have  but  little  depth.  Traced  doTvn,  they  almost  invoriably  terminate  in  sporty, 
quartzose  slates,  or  iron  pyrites. 

Parallel  with  the  gold  belts,  which  appear  to  he  two  in  number,  we  find  the  eastern 
and  western  magnetic  rongos.  The  saccharoid  limestone  ami  the  accompanying  oxides 
of  iron  exist  between  these  ranges;  while  tho  formations  containing  the  magnetio  orti 
appear  to  he  older  than  the  gold  to  tUe  east,  and  newer  or  later  than  tho  gold  to  Utt 
west.  But  the  reappearance  of  the  granitoid  gneissic  in  the  Peaks  of  Otter  and  olhci 
elevations  of  the  Blue  Ridge  offers  oon«lasive  evidence  of  the  repetitioa  of  the  easten 
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nngei  to  the  west,  and.  oonsequently,  the  magnetio  ores  which  lie  below  the  gold  in 
the  east  are  of  the  same  ages  and  formation  with  those  that  lie  geologically  below  the 
gold  in  the  western  range,  or  in  the  formations  bordering  on  the  eastern  spurs  of  the 
Blue  Ridge. 

The  Azoic  belt  in  Virginia  is  wide,  undulating,  and  made  up  of  often-repeated  axes, 
folded  in  sharp  and  frequently  perpendicular  strata.  The  formations  are  frequently  cut 
bj  trappean  dikes,  and  the  debris  of  volcanic  rocks  are  found  throughout  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  gneissic  formations.  All  these  rocks  contain  iron  in  limited  quan- 
tities. They  appear  to  exist  in  their  primitive  condition,  and,  though  denuded  by 
sabsequent  floods,  were  never  subject  to  the  disintegrating  process,  which  alone  could 
precipitate  their  iron.  Consequently,  we  frequently  find  large  masses  of  black  oxides 
in  the  eastern  magnetic  range  scattered  over  the  surface,  but  no  beds  in  situ  have  yet 
been  discovered.  We  have  proved  several  of  the  reported  magnetic  bods  of  Eastern 
Virginia,  but  they  all  terminated  in  ferriferous  trappean  rocks  at  no  great  depth,  or  in 
impregnated  quartsose  slates.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  the  absence  of  this  ore  in  Vir- 
ginia in  workable  beds,  since  the  Azoic  belt  is  very  extensive,  and  trappean  rocks  or 
foleanio  outbursts  are  frequent.  We  can  only  account  for  it  in  assuming  that  this 
portion  of  Virginia  was  not  covered  by  water  at  the  period  of  those  volcanic  eruptions 
which  produced  our  great  Azoic  ore  beds,  since  it  is  evident  that  their  occurrence  was 
l(mg  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  gneiss  in  which  they  exist 

The  great  region  of  iron  ores  in  Virginia  is  in  the  limestones  of  the  Valley,  and 
between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  North  Mountains,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  that  con- 
nection. 

IRON  ORES  OF  THE  AZOIC  BELT  IN  MARYLAND. 

The  Azoic  belt  occupies  a  limited  area  in  this  State.  The  low  shores  of  the  bay 
extend  the  Tertiary  to  the  west  of  its  general  line  in  Virginia,  -And  the  Mesozoio  red 
nndstones  conceal  the  greater  portion  of  that  part  of  the  Azoic  not  encroached  on  by 
die  Tertiary.  But  the  metalliferous  ranges  pursue  their  course  persistent  with  the 
itrike<£the  geological  formations,  and  the  copper  and  magnetic  ores  are  found  in  their 
proper  reepective  positions  as  developed  to  the  south. 

Beds  of  magnetic  and  specular  ore  exist;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  their  being  pro- 
dnetiTe  to  any  extent.  The  principal  sources  of  iron  in  Eastern  Maryland  are  the 
ttpllaceons  or  white  carbonate  of  the  Tertiary,  and  the  red  and  brown  hematites  of 
tbe  aaochsroid  limestones. 

IRON  ORES  OF  THE  AZOIC  BELT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Tlie  Primal  and  gneissic  rocks  are  less  elevated  in  Eastern  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Ptansylvania  than  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  to  the  south,  or  in  the  States  lying 
to  the  north.  They  seldom  form  mountain-ranges  in  these  Middle  States,  as  they  do  in 
tbe  SoaAem  and  more  Northern  States.  Trappean  dikes  and  the  evidences  of  volcanic 
oitbimts  or  Tents  are  numerous,  and  trap  rocks  of  all  remote  periods  are  scattered 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  gneissic  area;  but  we  rarely  find  beds  of  magnetic  ores  to 
flOBpare  with  thoee  of  the  former  States.  The  beds  which  are  developed  are  in  a  line 
of  strike  ooinoident  with  the  magnetic  ores  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  lithological  strata 
eontaining  them  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Warwick  mine  occupies  a  position  between  the  lower  PalsdOfeoic  and  the  azoic, 
nd  the  oree  are  only  partially  magnetic,  changing  to  brown  hematites  in  their  upper 
itnlft.    This  is,  however,  a  tme  bed,  and  has  been  for  a  long  period  productive. 

Starting  from  a  point  near  the  New  Jersey  line,  northeast  of  Easton,  we  find  a  con- 
tiwmliop  of  the  New  Jersey  magnetio  ores  developed  in  Lehigh  Hill,  though  in  limited 
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qnantitieB;  again  in  the  Durham  mines,  south  of  the  former  locality.  Here  ih»  ei 
is  good,  and  the  bed  from  2  to  14  feet  thick.  Still  further  south  we  find  the  Mooi 
Pleasant  mines,  and  near  Reading  the  Penn's  Mount  mines.  Following  this  genen 
strike,  the  magnetic  ores  are  found  in  limited  quantities  into  Maryland;  but  they  depn 
date  in  quantity  and  quality  from  the  Lehigh  south,  and  but  little  ptoduetiTe  magntti 
exists  between  that  point  and  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  when  oompared  with  th 
immense  masses  developed  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  the  Asoic  range  to  the  nortfe 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ORES  OF  THE  GNEISSIC  ROCK  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.* 
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ORES  OF  THE  AZOIC  BELT  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  magnetic  ores  of  New  Jersey  are  less  massive  than  those  of  New  York,  but  tk 
beds  are  perhaps  qnite  as  regular,  and  the  ore  about  equal  in  quantity.  The  easttf 
range  of  magnetic  ores,  as  developed  in  Virginia,  does  not  extend  beyond  that  Stall 
Vhe  true  range  is  the  western  strike,  in  line  with,  and  parallel  to,  the  Potsdam  tind 
fitone  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

It  appears  evident  that  two  outcrops  of  magnetic  ore  exist  in  this  range,  probabljlk 
basined  edges  of  the  same  beds,  since  these  magnetic  deposits  follow  the  strike  of  tk 
gneissic  rocks  as  uniformly  as  the  strata  of  a  ooal-^eam.  Five  beds  are  worked  by  A 
XackaVanna  Iron  &  Coal  Company  of  Scranton  in  Morris  county.  Two  of  these  are  ftw 
'2  to  10  feet  thick,  and  one  from  10  to  35  feet  in  thickness.  They  are  worked  by  tafiMl 
'which  intersect  the  deposits  at  about  100  feet  from  their  outcrop.  The  dip  of  the  lAnl 
is  from  70**  to  75^ 

'  These  metalliferous  Azoic  rocks  extend  through  the  counties  of  Warren,  Sussex,  ai 
'Morris  in  New  Jersey,  and  extend  through  Orange,  Putnam,  and  Dntobess  counties ' 
New  York.    The  metallic  belt  is  narrow  in  the  southern  part  of  Nenr  Jersey,  but  gra<i 
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allj  indenB  in  a  northern  direction.  The  mount&in-rangcB  in  which  this  ore  haa  been 
developed  in  this  State  are  the  Marble  Mountain,  Scott's  Mountain,  Jenny's  Jump, 
AUamanche,  and  the  Andover  Hills,  with  the  Pochunk  and  Wuwayanda  Mountains. 
These  ranges  form  the  northwestern  margin  of  the  gneissic  formations.  The  south- 
Mstem  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Musconetcong  and  Schooley's  Mountains  in  Warren 
md  Sussex,  and  the* Highlands  in  Passaic. 

The  amount  of  ore  developed  within  those  ranges  in  this  State  is  practically  un- 
limited. The  region  is  opened  out  by  the  Morris  &  Essex  lUilroad  and  the  Morris 
Oanal,  and  the  mines  of  this  rich  and  valuable  ore  arc  cloHcly  connected  with  the 
immense  stores  of  anthracite  which  exist  in  available  proximity.  Largo  quantities  of 
thin  magnetic  ore  are  used  in  the  Lackawanna  coal  region  at  Scranton,  and  by  the 
Bomeroos  and  successful  furnaces  on  the  Lehigh. 

ORES  OP  THE  AZOIC  BELT   IN  NEW  JERSEY  AND  NEW  YORK. 

"In  the  Highlands  of  this  State  and  New  Jersey  the  principal  mines  occur  in  two 
grett  ranges  or  systems.  Those  in  the  more  easterly  are  the  Forest  of  Dean,  the 
Giwnwood,  and  the  Sterling,  in  this  State ;  and  the  Ringwood,  on  the  New  Jersey  side 
of  the  line.  For  the  next  12  or  15  miles  of  its  course,  no  mining  operations  of  any 
aeeoant  are  carried  on  at  present;  but  in  the  same  range  of  mountains,  in  Morris 
coanty,  we  find  the  Beach  (ilen,  the  Hibernia,  the  Mount  Pleasant,  the  Mount  Hope, 
the  Richard,  the  Allen,  the  Swede,  the  Iruudale,  the  Byram,  the  Dickerson,  and  other 
Bines, — all  within  a  breadth  of  two  miles  from  northwest  to  southeast. 

''The  Forest  of  Dean  is  five  miles  from  the  Hudson  River  at  Fort  Montgomery,  with 
vhieh  it  will  shortly  be  connected  by  a  railroad  five  miles  long,  with  a  descent  of  6(K> 
fwt  The  property  was  recently  purchased  by  the  Poughkeepsie  Iron  Company,  who 
M  making  improvements  with  a  view  to  making  the  mine  more  productive  than  for- 
Mriy.  Since  the  1st  of  May  about  2500  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  out  and  shipped. 
The  number  of  miners  now  at  work  is  25,  and  about  20  others  are  engaged  in  making 
npurs.  The  vein  worked  is  60  feet  wide  at  the  depth  of  135  feet  perpendicular.  Iron 
■ide  from  it  is  of  the  best  quality. 

''The  Greenwood  mines  comprise  three:  the  Bull,  the  Surebridge,  and  the  O'Neill,^ 
the  last  yielding  a  celebrated  ore.  These,  with  a  tract  of  8000  acres  of  land,  and  an 
nthncite  and  a  charooal  furnace,  are  owned  by  Messrs.  Robert  P.  and  Peter  P.  Par- 
lott,  whose  guns,  manufactured  at  the  West  Point  foundry,  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
•fwolrtn^  for  themselves  to  some  purpose.  The  product  of  these  mines  last  year  was 
ftboat  20,000  tona^  out  of  which  were  made  6800  tons  of  metal.  The  anthracite  furnace 
imow  idle,  but  preparing  to  resume.  Number  of  miners  now  engaged,  about  75;  and 
the  whole  force  of  employees  is  nearly  200. 

"The  Sterling  mine  has  lately  been  sold  by  Mr.  P.  Townsend  to  a  party  of  Pennsyl- 
HDia  capitalists,  known  as  the  Mount  Sterling  Railway  &  Mining  Company,  who  are 
oonstructing  a  first-olass  railroad  to  their  principal  mine,  to  be  operated  by  steam. 
They  are  also  converting  a  charcoal  furnace  into  a  hot-blast  anthracite,  to  be  driven 
hy  a  steam-engine  of  150  horse-power.  Product  of  the  works  last  year,  about  8000 
touof  ore,  or  3500  of  metal.  The  number  of  employees  in  all  departments,  except 
nilroad-building,  is  about  135.    Mr.  Charles  T.  Ford  is  superintendent. 

"  The  Ringwood  mine,  with  two  forges,  belongs  to  Messrs.  Cooper,  Hewitt  &  Miller, 
who  porohased  that  extensive  tract  from  the  Trenton  Iron  Company.  A  branch  rail- 
lOid  to  the  Erie  is  in  contemplation.  Quantity  of  ore  taken  out  last  year,  about  2000 
ftoas.    Mr.  Philip  R.  George  is  superintendent 

"The  Beach  Glen,  the  Swede,  the  Orchard,  and  the  Mount  Pleasant  mines  belong  to 
Fulier^  Lofd  &  Oo.»  whose  extensive  works  are  at  Boonton.    Number  of  em- 
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ployees,  about  120 ;  qnantity  of  ore  taken  out  last  jeaf ,  about  24,000  tons.     Mr.  Robert 
Oram  le  superintendent,  and  in  his  absence,  Mr.  Joseph  Itichards. 

"The  Uibernia  mine  is  leased  bj  the  Trenton  Iron  Company,  A  BubBtantJaliy-buiU 
railroad  uonuocts  the  works  with  the  Morris  Canal  at  Kookawaj,  four  miles.  Raised 
lust  year  between  15,ftX)  and  10,000  tons  of  ore.  Number  o£  wnployoes,  about  40, 
Mr.  Richard  George,  superintendent. 

"Another  mine  on  the  Hibernia  tract  belongs  to  tJie  Glen  don  Iron  Company,  who 
employ  about  125  men.  Raised  last  jear  nearly  20,000  tone  of  ore.  Mr.  George 
Biehards,  superintendent. 

"The  Trenton  Iron  Company  own  the  Allen,  the  Doll,  the  Rosedell,  and  one  of  the 
Ilurd  mines.  Quantity  of  oro  taken  out  laBt  year,  about  20,000  Iocs.  Number  of  em- 
ployees now,  about  20:  three  of  these  mines  lying  idle.  Ore  shipped  to  PhJlipsburg, 
where  are  the  company's  blast-furnai;ee.    It  is  thence  sent  to  the  rolling-mil!  at  Treotun. 

"The  Mount  Hope  mine,  with  a  railroad  four  miles  long,  belongs  to  the  LockawanTia 
Iron  &,  Coal  Company,  who  transport  the  ore  by  canal  and  railroad  to  Scranton,  Penn- 
syWania,  where  it  is  converted  into  pig  and  bar  iron.  Number  of  empl'iyecs,  about 
350,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Richard  SteTens.  Quantity  taken  out  last  fiscal 
year,  58,572  tons,  of  which  7260  were  raised  in  June.  Included  in  the  above  are  the 
products  of  the  Taylor,  the  Febo,  and  the  Brannin  minos, 

"The  Thomas  Iron  Company,  of  Pennsylvania,  own  the  Richard  mine,  which  turned 
out  about  19,000  tons  last  year.  Mr.  D.  Jenkins  is  the  superintendent.  Number  of 
employees  at  present,  about  75. 

"The  Irondalo  mines,  half  a  dozen  in  Dumber,  lie  on  the  south  side  of  the  Morria 
Canal  and  the  Morris  A  Essex  Railroad.  They  belong  to  the  Sussex  Iron  Company, 
who  sell  the  ore  to  Tarious  interests.  The  number  of  employees  is  about  70.  Quonti? 
of  ore  raised  in  1864,  about  25,000  tons,     Mr.  John  Ilance  is  superintendent. 

"  The  Lehigh  Crane  Iron  Company,  of  PennHjlvauia,  own  the  Randall  Ilill  mine, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  David  Jenkins,  with  25  men,  who  took  out  4500  low 
last  year;  also  the  Ililts,  the  Solomon,  and  a  few  others  in  the  western  range.  UtM 
of  these  are  for  the  present  doing  little. 

"The  Dover  Iron  Company  own  the  Byrnm  mine,  the  deepest  in  New  Jersey,  'i« 
incline  reaching  to  550  feet  without  any  appearance  of  exhaustion,  A  magoificwl 
steam-engine  of  100  horse-power  has  Just  been  put  up  on  the  property,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Charles  King.  Nothing  has.  been  done  here  for  some  years;  but  operatioiia 
will  soon  bo  resumed. 

"The  Allentown  (Pennsylvania)  Iron  Company  lease  and  work  the  Dickerson  mine, 
one  of  the  richest  and  best  in  the  country,  which  yielded  last  year  12.000  tons,  and  a 
still  keeping  up  to  that  figure.  Number  of  employees,  72,  under  the  general  supeno- 
tendcnce  of  Mr.  Canfield,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter, 

"The  Bethlehem  (Pennsylvania)  Iron  Company  own  or  lease  the  Logan  mine,  whitfc 
yields  about  500  tons  annually;  also  the  Birch  and  Wilkinson  mines  on  the  wesM^H 
range.    About  a  doKcn  men  in  all  are  employed  in  theso  works.  (New.)  ^H 

"The  principal  mines  in  that  range  are  the  Hurd,  the  Weldou,  the  Schofield,l^| 
Ford,  and  the  Ogden.  ^ 

"  The  first  of  these,  on  the  nnrtheastorn  shore  of  Lake  Hopatcong,  is  leased  by  tl» 
Olendon  Iron  Company,  who  employ  about  4S  men.  Took  out  litst  year.  13,000  tons, 
Mr.  George  Richards,  superintendent.  This  year  the  product  is  expected  to  be  only 
10,000,  Tlyre  are  two  principal  veins  on  this  pro])ertj.  eai^h  from  G  to  10  feet  thick, 
and  somewhat  sulphury,  especially  near  the  surface.  The  Ford  mine,  also  leased  t^ 
the  same  company,  is  now  idle;  last  year,  sbippetl  2200  tons,  besides  a  contuderaUft 
quantity  which  could  not  be  sent  off. 

The  Schofield  mina,  also  idle,  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Lehigh  Cra 
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Dompany,  who  shipped  about  4000  tons  in  1864.  This  and  the  Ford  are  expected  to 
mame  shortly. 

''The  Weldon  is  an  old  mine,  which  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  in 
Hbrristown.  At  present,  about  30  men  are  at  work,  mostly  sinking  shafts  and  driving 
Sfsls.    Took  out  last  year  about  4500  tons. 

''The  Ogden  mine  is  the  most  valuable  on  that  whole  range.  It  belongs  to  a  com- 
Wiy  of  Pennsylvanians,  known  as  the  Ogden  Mining,  Railway  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
jiny.  As  implied  by  this  title,  they  are  constructing  a  first-class  railroad,  10  miles  in 
sngth,  from  Lake  Hopatcong  to  their  property,  to  be  operated  by  steam.  They  are 
ibo  authorized  to  extend  it  in  both  directions,  and  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
(fo  ore  is  being  raised  at  present,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  transportation.  Last 
fetr,  employed  about  25  men,  who  took  out  35,000  tons.  Mr.  George  Richards,  super- 
intendent. These  veins,  five  in  number,  are  entirely  free  from  sulphur,  and  yield  iron 
of  the  best  quality. 

"Bendes  the  works  mentioned  above,  there  are  probably  a  dozen  others,  each  em- 
flojing  about  as  many  men  in  brisk  times,  but  for  the  most  part  now  idle.  They  are 
owned  by  individuals,  who  sell  the  ore  at  the  pits  or  on  the  canal. 

"We  are  now  able  to  sum  up  the  numbers  of  men  employed  at  present,  and  the 
ipiatities  of  ore  raised  last  year,  which  will  be  found  nearly  as  follows: — 

No.  of  Prodnct  of  or* 

Owner*.  employoea.  In  tons. 

roller,  Lord  &  Co .•  120  24,000 

PoQghkeepsie  Iron  Co 45                 

PirroU  Brothers 200  20,000 

Sterling  Mining  Co 80  6,000 

Cooper,  Hewitt  &  MiUer 250  4,000 

Trenton  Iron  Co 60  85,500 

(Hendon    "     •«  170  86,500 

Lehigh  Crane  Iron  Co 25  11,500 

Bethlehem         "     «« 12  1,000 

Aflentown          "     " 72  12,000 

Sussex               "     " 70  25,000 

Ogden  Mining  Co 8,500 

LaekAwuina  Iron  &  Coal  Co 850  58,500 

Thomas  Iron  Co 75  19,000 

Dover       ««      "  15                

Others 150  60,000 

Total 1,644  818,500 

"Besides  nearly  10,000  tons  of  sino  and  franklinite  ores,  employing  200  men.''* 
It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  greater  availability  than  this  can  exist  in  any  of  the 
hD^roducing  regions  of  the  world.  The  deposits  of  ore  are  large,  rich,  and  pro- 
^■etive.  The  amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  it  should  be  much  less  than  that  re- 
tired to  produce  the  ores  of  Wales  from  seams  ranging  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in 
ftidknesB.  The  coal  and  limestone  exist  in  quantity  and  quality  superior  to  any  other 
^bposits  known.  The  distances  between  them  are  limited,  and  the  means  of  transport- 
^Aotk  are  ample  and  cheap.  The  brown  hematites  of  the  valley  limestones  are  con- 
Ittieot,  rich,  and  abundant,  and  furnish  an  excellent  admixture  for  the  more  refhtctory 
iMgnetics. 

Under  sach  favorable  circumstances,  it  seems  impossible  that  iron  can  be  produced 
lifli  greater  economy  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  since  it  is  impossible  that  avail- 
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able  meaDB  ahould  olTer  greater  natural  odvaotageB.  In  faiit,  tbtijcao  onljr  be  rendered 
)  hy  anvtiae  legialatioD,  or  that  short-sighted  pulicj  vhicli  opoDH  to  the  im- 
puverished,  atorriag,  and  crondeil  coniiuunities  gf  the  Old  Wurld  the  markeU  uf  tJie 
Nuw,  bj  placing  our  labor  and  resources  in  competition  with  theirs,  and  levelling  oar 
oonditioD.  our  toil,  and  our  resources  duno  to  their  minerablo  standard. 

As  before  stated,  the  continuation  of  this  metallic  or  niugnetic  range  oontinuM 
through  Kbw  Jerscj  int«  New  York,  extending  through  Orange,  Westchester.  Putnam, 
and  Dutchess  counties,  and  from  thence,  sweeping  around  through  Connecticut.  MiUH- 
ohusetts.  and  Vcmiunt.  re-enters  New  York  b;  Lake  Choniploio.  and  produces  the  ceU- 
brsl«d  ore  deposits  of  Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  and  Lawrence. 

ORE   BEDS   OF   THE   STEltLISa   MOUNTAIN. 

Man;  developments  have  been  made  in  this  formation,  and  large  amounts  of  magnctie 
ores  are  obtained  fiir  the  furnaces  on  Uio  Hudson  from  the  beds  which  exist  in  close 
proximity  to  its  banks,  in  the  counties  named ;  but  none  of  these  miour  dcpasiti  vill 
compare  lu  quantity  or  extent  to  the  magnetic  and  specular  ore  beds  of  the  Steilisg 
HouDtuinfl  in  Orunge  county.  It  is  singular  that  these  imnenso  deposits  of  the 
purest  ores  ^ould  have  been  known  and  worked  for  the  past  hundred  years  and  jet 
attract  so  little  attention.  Here  we  find  immense  deposits  of  (he  richest  ores  witbio  3J  ■ 
miles  of  the  city  of  New  York,  equal  in  extent  b>  the  celebrated  iron  i 
Missouri,  and  rivalling  the  now  famous,  though  lately  discovered,  iron  regiuut  of  Lakifl 
Superior.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  veins  or  beds  of  block  oxide  and  specular  orea 
been  developed  on  the  Sterling  estate,  with  an  aggregate  tbickueHS  of  from  40 
yards.  But  the  Sterling  Iron  Mountain  is  the  wonder  nf  all  who  investij^ate  il 
little  has  been  said  and  so  little  known  of  this  vast  deposit  of  iron  that  tho  stnuigei  nl 
totally  unprepared  for  the  surprise  that  awaits  him. 

THE   STERLING   IRON   MOUNTAIN. 

Sterling  Mountain  is  situated  at  the  outlet  of  Sterling  Lake.     It  rises  from  6 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  lake,  and  its  eaatern  side  displays  one  vast  n 
oxide,  of  unknown  thickness.     Enough  can  be  seen,  however,  to  justify  the  a 
that  it  is  practically  unlimited,  and  contains  ore  enough  to  supply  the  en 
the  nation  for  centuries,  or  perhaps  we  might  say,  without  eiaggeraUon,  that  alt  i 
anthracites  of  Pennsylvania  might  be  exhausted  to  reduce  it. 

These  vast  deposits  of  ore  are  found  on  what  is  known  as  the  Sterling  estate,  f 
in  possession  of  James  Alexander,  or  Lord  Sterling  of  Revolutionary  mem< 
subsequently  belonged  to  the  Townaend   family,  who  worked  it  as  an  iron  GRlata  {b 
long  period.     Perhaps  it  is  the  oldest  iron  establishment  in  the  United  States  n 
tios  not  been  abandoned  or  brought  ruin  on  its  possessors. 

Bttcently  this  estate,  which  is  about  tliirty  miles  square  and  contains  22.000 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Sterling  Iron  &  Railway  Company,  composed  prjnc 
we  believe,  of  enterprising  Philadelphia  na,  among  others  we  may  mention  our 
financier.  Jay  Cooke,  and  the  President  of  the  Company,  J.  B,  Moorhead. 

This  company  are  developing  the  Sterling  estate  on  a  scale  commensurate  w 
extent  and  value.  A  railroad  has  been  constructed  from  the  iron  mountains  to  c 
with  the  New  York  &  Erie  Railroad  at  a  point  twenty  miles  north  of  Piermont,  o 
Hudson  River.  This  new  railroad  is  seven  and  a  half  miles  long,  making  the  rails 
^nsportatiou  from  the  mines  to  Piermont  twenty-seven  and  a  half  miles.  When  f 
ore  is  brought  to  the  Hudson  UJver  it  is  cipen  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  majV 
taken  across  the  ocean  as  ballast  and  there  manufactured  into  iron.     But  the  ohi^ 
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■arket  for  this  ore  will  be  on  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Lehigh,  since  the  empty  cabal- 
boats  which  bring  down  coal  may  be  loaded  with  despatch  at  the  whanree  of  the  com- 
plny  and  return  with  their  freight  of  magnetic  ores  to  the  anthracite  furnaces  on  those 
itraams.  The  Sterling  Iron  &  Railway  Company  have  constructed  150  cars  for  the 
tnnsportation  of  their  ore,  and  have  made  a  contract  with  the  New  York  &  Erie  Rail- 
way Company  for  the  transportation  of  full  trains  direct  from  the  mines  to  Piermont, 
tl  wluch  place  they  have  made  extensive  arrangements  for  shipping  ores,  which  will  be 
dinot  from  the  cars  into  the  boats.  These  arrangements  will  enable  the  company  to 
diip  100,000  tons  the  first  year  of  their  business ;  and  as  the  demand  increases  for  ore 
the  supply  can  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent. 

The  following  analysis,  by  Messrs.  Booth  &  Qarrett,  of  Philadelphia,  gives  the  con- 
ititnents  of  this  ore,  and  the  yield  of  metallic  iron. 

Lake  Bed,  Sterling  Mountain, 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  94.7  97.6 

Silez,  or  sand,  4.8  2.9 

Alumina,  0.3  0.8 

99.8  100.8 


Percentage  of  metallic  iron,     68.6  70.7 

One  ton  and  fifteen  hundred-weight  of  this  ore  will  produce  one  ton  of  pig  iron ;  to 
ivdnce  which  one  ton  seven  hundred-weight  of  pure  coal,  with  five  hundred-weight  of 
Ihieitane,  should  be  sufficient. 

The  cost  of  quarrying  the  ore  cannot  exceed  50  cents  per  ton,  and  its  transportation, 
ander  ordinary  circumstances,  would  not  exceed  2}  cents  per  ton  per  mile:  hence  it 
cui  be  delivered  at  Piermont  for  $1.20  per  ton, — or,  with  profit  to  the  company,  at  $2.50 
per  ton  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  while  the  cost  of  transporting  it  in  return  coal- 
IXMto  would  not  be  greater  than  the  transportation  on  coal, — say,  under  ordinary  prices, 
from  $2  to  $2.50  per  ton.  It  is  thus  evident  that  this  ore  can  be  used  at  our  furnaces 
with  economy. 

Tbe  rocks  of  this  region  are  classed  by  Professor  Ilitchcock  and  others  as  corresponding 
vidi  the  Asoio  rocks  of  Sweden,  and  the  ores  are  ranked  with  those  of  the  celebrated 
Dtoemora  mine.  The  rocks  consist  of  crystalline  granitic  gneiss,  crystalline  or  saccha- 
laii  limestone,  hornblende,  and  micaceous  slates.  The  ores  are  accompanied  with 
bnds  of  felspar,  or  are  enclosed  in  crystalline  limestone,  associated  with  garnet,  augite, 
hornblende,  thallite,  and  calc-spar.  The  rocks  and  ores  are  stratified  in  beds,  and  dip 
li  the  southeast  at  an  angle  varying  from  30®  to  50®. 

ORES  OF  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK. 

The  magnetic  ore  beds  of  Lake  Champlain  and  vicinity  are  more  limited  in  sise  than 

;   ttose  of  Sterling  Mountain,  but  nevertheless  are  very  rich  and  productive. 

i  • '-  The  ores  of  Clinton  and  Essex  counties  are  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  oountrv. 

;  Ihej  are  all  stratified  with  gneissic  rocks,  and  arc  coincident  with  them  in  their  line  of 

rtrike,  and  frequently  so  on  their  planes  of  dip.     The  beds  vary  from  two  to  ten  feet  in 

vUUh,  and  have  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  nearly  300  feet.    The  names  of  the  veins 

•  beds  developed  are: — the  four  Arnold  veins,  the  Palmer  vein,  and  the  Cook  veins, 

Hlkkh,  are  four  or  more  in  number. 

■  There  are  but  few  localities  in  Connecticut  where  the  magnetic  ore  of  the  Azoic 
Mi  has  been  developed;  the  range,  however,  may  be  traced,  and  the  outcrops  of  limited 
lids  diaoorered ;  but  we  have  not  heard  or  read  of  any  considerable  amount  which  has 
tesQ  mined.    I^iwthio  ore  of  good  quality  exists  near  Roxbury,  and  is  described  by 
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Profesaor  Shcpard  as  a  vein  rruin  &  to  8  foet  in  size,  couEbtiug  of  pore  ciu-baDate  of  iron  . 
eliglid;  Diixed  with  wliiM  qaarli. 

The  ores  of  this  State,  like  thosu  of  MASSACHUSKtra  and  Terhont.  are  cbieS;  i>f  tli< 
tcitiarj  age,  vad  cousiit  geoerallj  of  lirown  hematites  and  jelluw  oolire,  mixed  iritd 
mangftoeBC  to  a  aertain  extent.  Theee  SULtoa  are  not  riclt  in  iron  oree  of  aii;  kiud,  uid 
but  little  magnetic  is  found. 

New  UiHi-suiiiE  aud  Mains  are  ricber  in  ores,  and  Beveral  powerful  beds  of  magnciit 
Llftck  osides  haie  been  discoTered,  but  they  baTe  not  been  developed  to  any  eitpnt. 
Thcao  States  are  too  Temot«  from  fuel,  and  the  mountain-regions  in  which  the  nrcs 
generally  exigt  are  not  yet  opened  up  fur  tranapurtalioo.  We  merely  mention  tli«io 
localities  to  keep  on  the  trace  of  tlie  Azoiu  belt.  But,  a.a  a  portion  of  that  belt  »we«|« 
away  from  the  New  England  Statea  and  croaeea  below  Lake  Onlariu  into  Canada,  ne 
may  follow  the  true  metallic  range  of  this  belt  from  Luke  Cliamplain.  in  New  Yuk, 
into  Canada  West,  and  thence  around  the  northern  shoree  of  the  great  lakes  to  ilie 
famous  magnetic  and  epe:^ular  ore  beds  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  first  great  deposit  we  RdiI  noticed  iD  the  Lake  Superior  region  is  tfje  ores  in  the 
vicinity  ol  Batchawamung  Bay,  on  the  eaetern  ehoree  of  the  lake,  and  nliout  foriy-fite 
miles  from  Suult  Ste.  Marie,  Thciie  ore  beds  wo  of  late  dist-overy,  and  arrangement* 
are  now  being  made  for  their  development  The  mountain-range  containing  tlie  un  ii 
elevated  900  feet  above  the  lake,  and  from  geological  evidences  it  is,  in  all  probft!>ilitj, 
a  continuation  of  the  orea  of  Marquetta.  an  the  western  ehores  of  Lake  Superior,  sine* 
tliey  exist  in  the  same  lithological  strata,  and  on  the  strike  of  the  former  ore  bedn.  Ttit 
thickness  and  number  of  the  ore  beds  are  not  given,  but  they  correspond  in  cheiwttt, 
quality,  and  quantity  with  the  ore  beds  of  Michigan. 

ORES  OP  THE  AZOIC  BELT  ON  LAKE  SCPEItlOR. 

The  iron  ores  of  thia  region  are  truly  wonderful  in  extent,  and  though  but  parlisllt 
developed,  enough  ore  is  known  to  exeat  to  supply  tho  entire  demands  of  the  Uailed 
States — -if  available — for  many  ecuturiea  to  come.  In  fact,  tho  ores  of  the  great  baoa. 
if  only  confined  to  the  Azoic  belt,  seem,  to  be  on  a  scale  of  equal  magnificence  with  in 
ineihauHtible  bods  or  fields  of  coal.  But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  ore  depMluiif 
the  succeeding  rocks,  the  Valley  limestones,  the  Devonian  formations,  aod  the  BtnitiGcJ 
beds  of  the  Carboniferous  periods,  we  may  be  surprised  at  tlieir  combined  magnliudf. 
and  exult  in  the  future  grsatnesa  to  which  our  country  may  attain  with  such  unlimil«l 
resources  at  command. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  geologists  as  to  whether  the  groat  magoplie 
deposits  should  be  denominated  veins  or  beds.  Sjme  contend  that  they  arc  the  dincl 
results  of  volcanic  agencies,  and  that  those  "veins"  of  magnatiu  ores  were  ejected  fmn 
the  bowels  of  tho  earth  in  a  fluid  and  molten  state;  while  others  contend  that  all  pro- 
duDtiro  magnetio  ores  are  stratified  in  bods. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  wo  could  ejpect  the  same  uniformity  of  stratti  among  th* 
deposits  of  the  Akoiu  rocks,  which  are  often  distorted  aud  recline  at  all  angles  in  rela- 
tion to  superstructure  among  themselves.  But,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  a]>pcar8  evidenl 
that  moatof  the  productive  magnetic  masaes  are  the  rcaultsof  precipitation,  as  doscriUJ 
in  the  commencement  of  thia  chapter;  nnd  tlio  order  of  stratification  in  which  the  t*^ 
of  Lake  Superior  exist  seems  to  confirm  this  view. 

Figure  170  represents  the  order  in  which  tho  ores  of  this  region  riiat,  cvincitiii;  W 
plainly  as  possible  a  uniform  stratification.  The  rocks  which  arc  intercalated  with  the 
ores  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  though  not  now  reposing  in  the  form  of  dikea,  they  are 
true  volcanic  rocks,  disintegrated  by  coming  in  contact  with  water  while  ii 
^dilioo. 
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It  ntj  be  noticed  th&t  the  orea  of  this  reg^  are  Tuious,  tad  oonuat  of  black  oxides, 
ipcculat  orea,  nd  osidtw,  brown  hematitea,  ic.    The  brown  hematites  appear,  howeTer, 


k  be  the  upper  ores,  and  resulted,  undoubtedly,  from  the  ozidicaUon  of  the  lower  ores, 
tsd  the  oontact  of  hot  water  holding  cartwnic  acid  and  other  chemical  agents  in 
iJDlioii. 

This  re^on  lies  in  the  Aioie  belt,  and  the  ore  beds  exist  in  its  upper  limits,  near  the 
lug  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  tho  position  being  geologicallj  and  lithologically  the 
■me  as  the  magnelio  range  of  North  Camliaa  and  New  Jersey  and  cotemporary  with 
Iht  same  belt  in  Missouri  and  Sweden. 

ABBA  OF  THB  IRON  DEPOSITS. 

"Thet*  ia  no  region  of  the  earth  where  tbs  oree  of  iron  are  developed  on  a  scale  of 
Mh  grandeur,  or  conoentrated  in  a  state  of  such  purity,  as  on  the  northeastern  shores 
rf  IaIm  Superior.  Danemota,  Nijny  Togilsk,  Elba,  or  Missouri  may  contain  isolated 
lipoaits  equally  rich  {  but  these  oombined  would  occupy  a  mere  patch  on  the  surface 
vm  whiob  the  cces  of  this  region  are  known  to  exist 

"This  area  is  somewhat  irregular  in  ontline;  its  length  east  and  west  is  150  miles, 
irith  a  Tariable  width  north  and  south  of  from  6  to  TO  miles;  but  the  greatest  concen- 
Mion  of  theae  ores  thus  fai  obserred  is  in  township  47,  north,  ranges  20,  27,  and  28 
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"flte  iion  region  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  rocks  of  Tarlona  kinds,  such  as  argilltte, 
Ueoss,  ohtorite,  and  hornblende  schirtt,  qnartiit«8,  and  occasionally  dolomites,  all  of 
vUah  are  anppoeed  to  be  of  metamorpbio  origin,  intenningled  with  rocks  whose  igne- 
Hs  origin  oao  hardly  be  doubted,  consisting  of  the  various  compounds  of  felspar  and 
hxnblandB,  forming  greenstone  or  dolomite;  or  where  silica  abounds,  forming  sienite, 
*  ssrpentine  where  magnesia  is  in  excMS. 

"The  region  ie  bounded  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  by  a  series  of  crystaUine 
Mb  in  which  granite  largely  predominates.  The  general  direction  of  the  formation 
■  east  and  wes^  though  sulgeat  to  minor  deriatioDs;  and  the  oulminating  points,  which 
Wsst  bt  the  moet  part  of  greenstone,  attun  an  elevation  exceeding  1100  feet  above 
■s  lake.  The  metamorphio  rooks  exhibit  a  regularly  contorted  sbnctore,  and  wherever 
ftey  sppRMoh  the  purely  sedimentary  rocks  are  found  to  be  ovetlud  by  the  Potsdam 
'"ittonsv  whoM  skate  repose  in  a  nearly  horiMotkl  poeidon. 
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MODE   OF   OCCCBRENCK  OP   THE   IRON  ORES. 


^ 


"  It  DUj  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  great  iron  deposits  of  the  district  occu 
in  oloae  proiimitj  to  the  igneous  roclts, — mainly  greenstone.  This  rock  forina  nearly  a 
the  prominent  rocks  of  the  region,  not  in  continuous  ranges,  but  in  a  succession  of  dumi 
shaped  knobs,  while  the  iron  ores  repose  upon  their  sides  or  dip  beneath  their  bases,  t 
thai  the  greenstone  appears  rather  In  the  form  of  intercalated  beds  than  as  wedgi 
shaped  masses. 

"  The  whole  has  been  subjected  to  a  powerful  denndation.  and  the  greet) stone,  being  thi 
more  unj^iolding  rock,  has  been  lefl  id  the  form  of  knobs  or  of  ill-defined  ridges.  I  can 
Dot  recall  ao  instance  where  it  forms  a  true  axis  of  eleralion.  The  beds  of  iron  or 
often  attain  a  thicltnesB  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  and  raay  be  traced  longitudinal]; 
five  thousand  feet,  but  thej  are  far  from  being  persistent  in  character.  The  qukrtXD» 
malarial  so  abounds  that  it  is  only  in  pockets  or  lenticular  bands  that  the  highly-concen 
trated  ores  ace  found.  This  is  seen  at  all  the  mines  which  have  been  estensitel; 
worked,  and  the  necessity  of  sinking  below  drainage  has  already  arisen,  and  pr^M 
tions  haTB  been  made  to  meet  it  bj  driving  adita  and  erecting  pumping  maahineFj,^ 

CHARACTER  OF   THE   ORES. 

1.  llanganite,  or  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. — No 
but  it  has  been  discovered  on  Lake  Machigummi 
to  belong  to  the  lower  bods,  and  is  naturally  the  last  to  be  developed. 

2.  Rtd  hematites,  or  anhydrous  SMijuioinfe.— At  all  the  working  mines  we  meet  will 
the  two  varielies,  specular  and  micaceous ;  and  in  most  specimens  eon  be  detected  dis- 
seminated crystals  of  magnetic  oxide,  so  that  these  ores  are  in  fact  a  union  of  the  two. 

3.  Sroim  heniafila,  or  hydrattd  sesqaioxide  of  Itku. — These  ores  appear  to  occupy  w 
oiCeDsive  area,  and  to  form  part  of  the  rocky  structure  of  the  region,  but  exist  u  ibo 
decomposition  of  the  ores  in  «ifu. 

The  above  are  the  principal  ores  of  this  region,  the  specular  being  included  with  the 
red  hematites,  That  these  ores  are  seiiimentory  deposits  cannot  be  doubl«d ;  Ihey  Dot 
only  exhibit  a  perfect  stratification,  but  present  anticlinal  and  synclinal  axes  and  foMi 
which  could  not  exist  in  beds  or  veins  of  igneous  origin.  Another  conclusive  fact  is, 
that  much  of  the  specular  ore  contains  fragments  of  angular  jasper  in  the  shape  of 
breccia,  evidently  the  disintegrated  portions  i>f  trappean  rooke  which  were  precipitated 
with  the  ores  wlieu  the  molten  mass  was  thrown  into  the  surrounding  waters,  proving 
that  these  arcumulations  of  ore-bed»  and  intercalated  schist  owe  their  origin  to  local 
causes,  or  that  they  are  not  the  results  of  distant  formations,  but  thai  they  arc  true 
beds  formed  by  the  flow  of  molten  Inva  highly  impregnated  with  iron  into  the  waien 
that  existed  around  and  perhaps  over  the  volcanic  vents,  as  described  ii 
meut  of  this  chapter. 


PRODUCTION   OF   THE   MINES.f 


"One-eighth  of  all  the  iron  now  mode  in  the  entire  United  States  is  dug  from  ■ 
mines  of  Marquette  county,  and  yet  tee  years  ago  a  piece  of  Lake  Superior  ore  W 
curiosity  to  most  of  our  practical  metallurgists.     With  the  completion  of  the  Sautt  9 
Marie  Canal,  which  was  opened  ten  years  ago  this  month,  the  projects  for  developmj 
the  iron-ore  trade  assumed  a  definite  shape.     The  few  tons  of  mineral  that  hod  bwn 
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carted  uronnd  the  portage  at  the  moath  of  the  lake  had  proyen  its  yalae,  and  the  first 
year  saw  1445  tons  sent  below  for  smelting. 

"The  enlargement  of  the  trade  has  been  steady  and  rapid,  as  the  following  statement 
will  show : — 

"In  1855,  1445  tons  were  exported;  in  1856,  11,594  tons;  in  1857,  26,134  tons;  in 
1858,  31,135  tons;  in  1850,  65,679  tons;  in  1860,  116,940  tons;  in  1861,  45,430  tons; 
in  1862,  115,720  tons;  in  1863,  185,275  tons;  in  1864,  235,123  tons,— making  a  total 
of  834,534  tons,  which,  assuming  the  ore  to  yield  an  average  of  60  per  cent,  (the  stand- 
ard desired  by  the  shippers  is  a  yield  of  66|  per  cent  in  the  furnace),  would  give 
500J5O  tons  of  cast  iron.  The  development  of  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron  from  char- 
eoal,  in  the  county  of  Marquette,  has  been  even  more  remarkable,  as  the  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  in  building  large  structures,  erecting  new  machinery,  and  collecting 
necessary  labor  in  a  distant  and  hyperborean  region  are  numerous  and  serious. 

''The  earliest  iron  made  was  produced  directly  from  the  ore,  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Catalan  forge.  This  manufacture  was  commenced  in  1847,  by  Everett  &  Jackson, 
at  the  Jackson  Forge.  After  it  followed  the  Marquette  Forge,  then  the  Collinsville 
Forge,  and  lastly  the  Forestville  Forge,  all  in  the  same  vicinity,  near  Marquette.  They 
made  iron  with  more  or  less  success  for  a  few  years,  but  are  now  in  ruins,  or  so  greatly 
dilapidated  that  much  time  would  be  required  to  repair  them. 

"  The  production  of  pig  iron  from  charcoal  commenced  at  the  Pioneer  Works,  near 
the  Jackson  Mine,  in  1858 :  1627  tons  were  sent  to  market  that  year.  This  manu- 
&etare  has  increased  by  the  erection  of  new  furnaces,  until  at  present  the  Pioneer,  the 
Cdlinsville,  the  Forestville,  the  Morgan,  the  Northern,  and  the  Greenwood  Furnaces 
are  in  activity.     The  progress  of  the  trade  has  been  as  follows : — 

"In  1858,  1627  tons  were  exported ;  in  1859,  7258  tons;  in  1860,  5660  tons;  in  1861, 
7970  tons ;  in  1862,  8590  tons ;  in  1863,  8908  tons ;  in  1864,  13,832  tons. 

"Up  to  the  end  of  1864,  therefore,  53,845  tons  of  pig  iron  had  been  sent  to  market 
fitm  Marquette  county.  By  comparing  the  production  of  this  region  with  that  of  other 
iron  districts,  it  will  be  found  that  it  produced  in  1864  more  pig  metal  than  Connecticut 
or  Massachusetts  in  the  same  year,  and  60  per  cent  more  than  New  York  in  1850. 
Seekoning  ore  and  metal  together,  the  mines  of  Marquette  threw  into  consumption,  in 
1864,  154,905  tons  of  metal,  or  three-fifths  as  much  as  the  total  pig-iron  production  of 
the  United  States  according  to  the  census  returns  of  1850,  and,  as  above  stated,  one- 
tighth  of  all  the  pig  iron  produced  by  the  United  States  in  1864. 

**  Regarding  the  method  and  cost  of  mining  and  smelting  in  this  new  and  isolated 
legion,  a  few  facts  will,  I  am  sure,  be  welcome  to  our  Eastern  makers,  as  well  as  to  that 
lomeroiu  class  of  Western  iron-masters  who  only  know  the  district  through  the  thon- 
luids  of  tons  of  rich  and  pure  ore  that  reach  their  furnaces  from  within  its  limits.  I 
ihall  not  pause  to  discuss  the  interesting  geological  features  of  the  country  surrounding 
the  iron-beds,  nor  the  no  less  interesting  points  connected  with  the  genesis  of  the  ore 
itself,  but  will  proceed  at  once  to  a  consideration  of  the  economic  features  of  the  mining 
and  export  of  the  merchantable  mineral.  The  Jackson  Company,  which  exported  last 
Jear  70,937  tons,  the  Cleveland  Company,  which  exported  58,838  tons,  and  the  Lake 
Baperior  Company,  which  exported  83,848  tons,  are  the  three  principal  companies  now 
in  operation.  The  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Angeline,  the  New  York,  the  Parsons,  and  the 
Maiqnette  mines  have  sent  more  or  less  ore  to  market;  while  a  dosen  others  are  in  pro- 
ceis  of  development.  They  are  all  situated  in  what  is  known  as  the  Asoic  range ;  and 
those  first  mentioned  are  between  14  and  17  miles  from  the  harbor  of  Marquette. 

"The  total  quantity  of  ore  already  extracted,  chiefly  from  the  three  first  mines,  is  not 
lees  than  925,000  tons :  yet  nothing  but  *  surface'  or  '  patch  work'  has  yet  been  done ; 
ail  the  mineral  has  been  quarried  from  shallow  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  iron  hills ; 
no  pamping  machinery  has  yet  been  erected,  and  only  recently  have  adits  for  drainag|B 
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been  begun.  The  aurface-rock  indicates  in  mnnj  points  that  bnt  a  portion  of  the  moa 
easilj  obtainable  ore  haa  been  quarried  ;  nud  it  ie  safe  to  estimate  that  several  taillioii 
of  loDB  are  proven  to  exist  in  the  three  or  four  oldest  miues,  with  ever;  likelihood  o< 
vast  quantities  in  the  beds  below  water-level.  In  addition  to  this  sro  hundreds  oj 
localities  whore  iron  ia  known  to  exist  in  a  belt  of  30  miles  in  lengthy  and  at  taore  than 
a  dozen  loealities  companies  have  boen  formed  or  mines  coromuDced.  Great  skill  it 
not  ne(«saar;  in  working  these  ore  quajries.  The  operation  consistB  in  blasting,  from 
a  ledge  of  ore,  large  masses,  nhiuh  are  subecqaeotlj  broken  into  fragments  bj  other 
blasts,  by  the  eledge,  or  sometimes,  in  the  moat  refractory  cases,  hj  means  of  a  fir«cf 
huge  logs. 

"At  the  Jackson  mino,  a  hole  18  feet  in  depth  and  2  inehos  in  diameter,  loaded  *ilb 
powder  and  exploded  lost  March,  brought  down  4000  tons  of  ore.  The  holes  are&ll 
bored  with  good  steel  drills,  managed  bj  two  strikers  and  one  turner.  The  fragmeou 
of  ore  are  loaded  intu  one-horse  carts,  hauled  a  few  hundred  feet  to  the  railroad,  thrown 
into  sii-ton  four-wheel  ears,  and  carried  to  the  wharves  at  Marquette,  wheta  Ihej  an 
unloaded  into  pockets,  or  hoppers,  or  shutes,  and  thence  into  the  vesaslB  that  transport 
them  to  the  furnace  on  the  lower  lakes,  or  arc  transferred  hj  wheelbarrow  irom  th« 
hoppers  to  the  vessels  or  steamboats.  The  laborers  at  the  mines  receive  $2  per  daj, 
work  ten  hours,  and  pay  $20  per  montb.  for  their  board.  The  average  product  of  each 
laborer — including  all  whose  nomes  aro  on  the  pay-roll, — minors,  drivers,  trackmen, 
rcp^era,  &c. — is  2  to  2}  tons  of  ore  per  day  per  man.  In  some  cases  an  average  of  Gvt 
tons  per  day  per  man  has  been  taken  out  by  a  small  gang.  91  cents  per  ton  freight  ii 
paid  on  the  railroad  to  Marquette,  and  the  price  of  ore  on  the  vessels  is  now  S5  per 

We  might  trace  the  Axoio  belt  around  the  great  Appalachian  basin,  by  contjnuing  il 
from  Michigan  into  WtBooasin,  where  the  Lake  Superior  ores  seem  to  exist  in  perliii[> 
equal  bulk;  but  for  all  practical  purpunes  in  this  connection  it  would  be  a  uselut 
expenditure  of  time  and  space.  The  data  at  command  is  limited;  and  the  region  abool 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  continuation  of  the  gneiss,  are  more  the  subjects  d 
Bpeculation  than  scien title  discovery. 

There  are,  however,  several  important  outcrops  oranticlinalsof  the  Aioio  rock*  widila 
the  area  of  the  Faleeoxoic,  and  which  are  even  encircled  by  the  coal  formationB  of  lbs 
West. 

The  Azoic  rocks  of  Missouri,  containing  her  immense  deposits  of  iron  and  copper, 
belong  to  these  isolated  groups  of  gneissic  aud  volcanic  rocks,  and  do  not  belong  lo  the 
Azoic  belt  surrounding  the  Pal^osoio  rocks  of  the  great  basin  which  we  traced  Iroa 
North  Carolina  or  Georgia  U)  Wisconsin,  in  following  the  metallic  ranges  of  thai  fi 
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IROy  MOUNTAIN. 

The  celebrated  Iron  Mountain  of  Missouri  is  the  southwestern  terminatioD  of  ■ 
phyritio  ridge  of  from  300  to  400  feet  elevation.  The  front  or  end  of  this  ridga^a 
is  about  200  feet  high,  is  covered  with  loose  fragments  of  peroxide  of  iron,  imba 
rod  clay.  This  bed  of  loose  axidiied  ore  is  about  15  feet  thick  towards  lh«  ti 
hill,  but  evidently  increases  in  thickness  and  solidity  towards  its  foot  The  m 
ores  are  found  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  uid  m 
exist  beneath  it.  An  artesian  well  woe  bored  ISO  feet  deep  into  these  ores.  The  S 
feet  was  through  loose  ore  and  clay,  the  next  34  through  beds  of  sondrook,  faUo«r«dl| 
thin  bands  of  limestone,  quartz,  and  sandstone,  and,  at  the  depth  of  69  fe«t,  by  k  be 
of  pure  ore  5  feet  thick.  Below  this  was  found  7  feet  of  porphyritic  rock,  followed  kf 
SO  feet  of  solid  ore  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  which  did  not  pass  through  the  bed.  M 
ifetel  thicknesB  is,  therefore,  not  known. 


IBOH  UCKTSTAim  <1W  HIBBO0KL 
The  AUAljaia  of  &  speoimen  by  Dr.  Litton,  of  iho  MiBsouri  Slate  Survej,  gave:— 
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PILOT  KNOB. 

Ahout  BIX  milea  to  tbe  south  of  Iron  Monntam  U  Pilot  Knob,  wbich  is  an  iaolntcd 
pf*k  or  knob  about  S80  feet  in  elevation  above  the  plain,  and  about  11,000  feet  above 
it,  Louis.  The  ninky  Btrata  of  Pilot  Knob  is  a  dark,  gilicioUB  slate,  diatinctlj  bcNldod, 
ind  dipping  uniformly  to  the  south  at  an  angle  of  25°  or  30°. 

Tbe  qaarti  predi 
itiov«  that  to  tbe  sun 
Snne  of  these  boda 
*lii«h  Bbitwe  a  nlaly 

The  other  loealitie 
Iron  Mimntnin,  and  Shepherd's  Mountain, 
ud  Russell  Bank  produces  goTHl  ore. 

Ab  analyBJa  by  Dr.  Litton  of  tbe  ore  from  Pilot  Knob  gave: — 

Silioa 12.08 

AlDminn 1.61 

Peroiide  of  iroo 86.07 

W.ll     MetaUio  ii 


learly  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  Lnae  np;  but 

,  iron  in  found  in  heavy  bods,  alternating  with  silicious  matter. 

vei7  thick,  and  rongist  of  pure  tniuaceous  and  specular  ore, 

while  that  of  Iron  Mountain  is  without  cleavage. 

at  which  ore  is  frmnd  in  this  tepion  are  Little  Mountain,  near 

the  Knob;  while  the  "Bogy  Bank" 


It  will  bo  observed  from  the  foregoing  description  that  thew  celebrated  iron  moun- 
Uioi  are  not  all  iron,  as  many  suppose,  and  n»  might  he  imagined  fmrn  the  tenor  of  the 
Uawuri  State  Heports;  perhaps  less  than  oo*-leuth  of  the  bulk  of  those  n 


ir  valuable  ore:  but  even  under  such  a  limited  entiniate  the  amount  of  avnilnble 
rw  in  these  celebrated  depnnits  is  practically  inexhauntible.  and  is  sufficient  to  lupply 
indurtry  of  Miaaouri,  and,  in  fact,  a  great  portion  of  the  Weat,  for  ages  to  i 
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withoDt  reference  to  the  large  umouat  of  brown  hematite  and  other  ores  which  an 
WBttered  through  this  regioD. 

■'Theinonnlaiii-iinisfiesof  Mismmri  ha-re  pre-eminently  the  eroptive  character,  andnri 
■fBociatcd  with  rucku  which  havD  always  heen  cuiinidercd  as  of  unmistakable  eruptivi 
origin.  The  iron  regiuo  of  Luke  Superior,  which  is  even  more  exIeaKive  and  mure 
abundant  in  ores  than  that  ul  Missouri,  is  another  iuBtanoo  of  the  taat  development  of 
these  ores  in  the  Akoic. 

''In  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  same  geologieal  position,  we  find  the  same  occur- 
rence of  the  specular  and  magnetic  oxides,  and  almost  rivalling  with  those  of  the  rcgioo) 
just  mentioned  in  magnitude  and  importance.  Here,  however,  the  evidences  of  direct 
eruptive  origin  are  perhaps  less  conspiuuous,  and  the  deposits  seem,  in  many  cases  st 
least,  to  exhibit  the  appeamnce  of  a  secondary  action  having  taken  place  since  ihsir 
original  formatiuu.  In  this  region  these  ores  have  in  their  mode  of  occurrence  the  matt 
striking  analogy  with  those  of  Suandintivia.  Like  them,  they  generally  coincide  in  the 
strike  of  the  recks  in  which  they  are  enciosed,  forming  lenticular  or  flattened  cylinder 
vliaped  masses  intercalated  in  the  formation.  The  enclosing  rocks  are  similar  in  chs- 
racter  to  those  of  Sweden:  they  are  gneiss,  quartioiie,  and  bypcrsthenic  rocks.* 

"Although  tie  ores  of  the  Aaoio  have  not  always  a  pucoly  igneous  origin,  yet  even  in 
these  caaen  where  they  hear  the  most  evident  marks  of  having  been  deposited  in  bnls 
parallel  with  the  formation,  with  the  presence  of  water,  we  must  acknowledge  that  pn>- 
viisting  eruptive  masses  may  have  furnished  the  material  from  which  they  were  derived. 
That  the  Aioio  period  was  one  of  long-continued  and  violent  action  cannot  l>o  dnnbted; 
and  while  the  deposition  of  the  stratiG«d  beds  was  going  on,  volcanic  agencies,  oim- 
bined  with  powerful  currents,  may  have  abraded  and  swept  away  portions  of  the 
erupted  ferriferous  masFes,  rearranging  their  particles  and  depositing  Iheni  again  in  tbt 
depressions  of  the  strata.  This  seems  the  most  probable  origin  of  some  of  those  lentienlu 
beds  parallel  with  the  stratification,  wliere  it  is  difficult  tu  conceive  of  a  fissure  alir»j) 
coinciding  with  the  line  of  strike  of  the  formation,  and  where  the  mechanical  evideocM 
are  wanting  of  the  thrusting  up  of  such  massesof  matter,  which  we  know  could  nut  h«M 
taken  place  without  many  dislocations  of  the  surrounding  rocks  which  would  h 
themselves  Tery  apporent."t 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

IRON  ORES   OP  THE   PALEOZOIC  FORMATIONS. 

Ons  of  tlie  Lower  SilnrUn  Rocks— Thfi  Great  Talley  Limestone  Range— I^ eats,  Beds,  Fissures,  and  Basins  of  Ore 
—Profflinent  Localities  of  Brown  Hematite — Mount  Polk  Furnace,  Alabama— Round  Mountain — Stowah  Or»- 
Btakt— Chattanooga^Lonachucky— New  River  Ore-Bank— Laurel  Dale— The  Blue  Ridge— Clover  Dale— Qqh- 
Mftal— Ores  of  the  South  Mountain— The  Iron  Hills  of  Cornwall- Theories  of  Formation— Formation  of  Brown 
HsiBAtitat— Extent  and  Availability  of  the  Brown  Hematites— The  Stratified,  or  Sedimentary  Ores— Oxidized 
Ontcropa— Ores  of  Cambria  and  Danville — Ores  of  the  Coal  Measures — Analysis  of  the  Ores  of  the  Coal-Fields. 

The  ferriferous  region  which  we  propose  to  describe  under  this  head  lies  principally 
in  the  limestones  and  slates  of  the  Great  Valley  range,  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  or  the  brown  hematite  region,  between  the  Potsdam  and  Medina 
UDdstODes  and  the  stratified  ores  of  the  Carboniferous  formations,  but  inclusive  of  the 
beds  lying  intermediate  or  in  the  Deyonian  rock. 

The  Valley  range  is  the  great  region  of  brown  hematites,  and  embraces  generally  the 
Primal  slates,  the  Auroral  and  Matinal  limestones  of  Rogers,  or  the  Hudson,  Trenton, 
Chaiy,  and  Oalciferous  limestones  of  the  New  York  geologists,  and  the  Galena  and 
Ctleifenras  limestones  of  the  Wesi 

Thefe  rocks  have  a  wide  distribution,  and  are  only  separated  from  the  Asoio  by  the 
PfflKlam  sandstones  in  the  East,  and  probably  a  lower  formation  of  fossiliferous  strata 
m  the  West,  resulting  from  the  comparative  quiet  and  low  temperature  that  existed 
there,  in  comparison  with  the  violence  and  heat  of  this  period  in  the  East  as  before 
itated.  These  formations,  therefore,  follow  closely  the  Azoic  belt,  but  on  interior  lines, 
and  they  are,  consequently,  of  more  limited  extent,  but  form  the  base  of  the  vast  Palso- 
otoic  formation  filling  the  great  basin ;  and,  since  they  are  from  one  thousand  to  five 
thousand  feet  in  thickness,  the  area  occupied  by  these  limestones  is  not  only  extensiye^ 
bat  widely  distributed. 

Starting  from  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Gulf,  they  traverse  the  northeastern  part 
of  Alabama,  the  northern  part  of  Georgia,  and  form  the  beautiful  and  productiye  val* 
lejB  of  East  Tennessee;  the  great  Valley  of  Virginia  through  that  State,  from  Bristol 
in  the  southwest  to  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  Potomac ;  the  rich  Cumberland  Valley  in 
Haiyland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  magnificent  regions  around  Harrisburg,  Lebanon, 
Iteading,  AUentown,  and  Easton ;  through  the  northwest  comer  of  New  Jersey,  and 
by  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Ohamplain  through  New  York  into 
Canada;  and  thence,  ascending  the  St  Lawrence,  skirts  the  north  shores  of  Ontario, 
ind,  passing  through  the  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  sweeps  round  the  north  and 
^est  sides  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  pursues  a  nearly  west  course  through  Wisconsin  to 
the  Mississippi.  The  granitic  and  gneissic  mountain-regions  of  Northern  New  York  are 
this  placed  inside  of  this  limestone  belt ;  but  this  may  bo  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  PalsDozoio  limestones  and  slates  divide  to  the  south  of  this  gneissic  elevation  and 
pitt  around  it  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Ontario,  thus  encircling  this  isolated  Asoio  for* 
madon  by  the  later  Palseosoio  strata. 

Those  eastern  and  northern  outcrops  of  these  rocks  are  well  defined  and  of  great 
thickneee  and  extent  The  western  margins  are  not  so  clearly  shovm ;  their  outcrops 
u^  thin,  indefinite,  and  but  seldom  seen.  Several  anticlinal  axes  of  the  lower  Palso- 
oioic  ilmtft  ariM  within  the  Great  Basin.    One  traverses  Middle  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
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Tennessee,  between  the  Allogliany  and  CcntriLl  coal-SeUs,  and  spread  a  west  aroDnd  tli 
Hiuthem  end  of  the  coiil  formntiimH  in  Misijouri.  encircling  the  Azoii:  rocks  of  the  Oxar 
MountainH,  and  bounding  the  Woehita  Hills  in  Arkansas  and  the  granite  peaka  o: 
itral  Texas;  while  within  the  Eastern  Appalachian  chniu  several  auticlioals  of  thi 
limeatone  appear  in  PennsylTaDui  and  "Virginia. 

IRON   ORES   OF   THE   GREAT   VALLEY   RANGE.  J 

As  before  dbserved,  this  is  the  great  region  of  the  brown  hematites,  or  the  hydntet 
peroxides  uf  iron.  These  ores  wore  not  furmed  in  the  manner  of  the  Ajtoic  nmgnetii 
(md  specular  ores.  They  are  never  found  in  strata  or  intercalated  with  the  limestonB 
and  slates  in  or  on  which  the;  exist,  but  are  inviiriabl;  formed  in  bunches,  "Deele,"  n' 
irregular  masses,  in  the  hulluws  and  crevices  of  the  limestones,  or  in  the  sof^  cltt}': 
which  border  the  outcrops  of  the  limo  against  the  sundetoneB  and  slates,  both  to  tb' 
east  and  west  of  the  valley. 

The  eastern  aide  of  the  valley,  or  where  the  limestones,  slates,  and  shales  are  strati 
fied  on  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  is  its  most  persistent  tied ;  and  here  may  be  fuund : 
range  of  briwo  hematites  which  extend  from  the  Chattahoochee  in  Alabama  to  th' 
Lehigh  in  Pennsylvania,  and  how  far  lieyond  may  be  inferred  from  die  extent  of  tin 
formation.  But  between  the  points  namei)  the  writer  is  familiar,  and  states  the  fkct 
ftom  practical  sources.  This  range  of  ore  is  persistent,  and  may  be  fuund  at  any  poin 
within  the  distance  named,  but  it  is  developed  in  far  greater  abundance  at  snme  poinli 
tban  others.  Through  Tennessee  and  Virginia  it  eiilli 
in  an  almost  unbroken  line,  but  made  up  of  cunstanllT 
changing  deposits.  Here  we  may  lind  a  tliln,  irfsgulu 
Htmtum  of  ore  imbedded  in  clay,  there  a  mountiii 
mass  of  moss-grown  rucks  of  iron ;  here  a  mere  striti) 
of  ore,  or  simply  red  or  ochry  clay,  and  there  a  foe 
cession  of  "nests"  distributed  without  strike  or  con 
formity. 

On  the  higher  grounds  of  Southwestern  Virginia,  ii 
Pulaski,  Wythe,  and  Smyth  counties,  this  ore  prewnS 
a  partially  stratified  appearance,  and  exists  in  immeii* 
beds  lying  in  the  clays,  which  always  accompany  it 
bnt  never  stratified  between  other  rocks.  We  have  never  seen  sandstones  or  slates  over 
lying  it,  except  where  the  contraiflionB  of  the  aocompanying  rocks  have  forced  them 
■elves  over  it  in  inverted  form. 

On  the  northwest  side  of  the  valley  this  form  of  structure  or  deposit  is  not  so  pronii 
neut.  though  the  some  character  of  nests,  benches,  and  masses  is  found.  The  distri 
liulion  is  not  so  general,  and  the  amount  of  ore  is  much  more  limited.  It  is  sometima 
fcund  a."  the  oxidised  outcrops  of  ferriferous  elates,  or  in  a  stratum  on  or  between  thii 
bunds  of  linientones,  sandstones,  and  shales;  but  these  deposits  are  limited  and  ban 
but  little  depth. 

In  addition  to  those  two  general  ranges  of  ore,  we  find  deposits  of  this  hematite  6c»t 
tered  promiscuously  through  the  valley  from  edge  to  edge, — in  some  pla'-es  ssenmini 
the  shape  iif  ridges  and  hills;  in  others  we  find  it  deposited  in  the  hollows  or  crevice 
of  the  limestones;  sometimes  lying  against  the  face  of  sandstone  rocks  which  irsvers 
the  valley,  and  in  bo  many  other  forms  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  describe  them. 

These  deposits  are  never  deep.     They  are  always  found  in  bunches  or  shallow  basin 
in  the  soft  clays  which  fill  the  depressions  of  the  limestones,  and  on  or  between  ih 
rocks  without  regard  to  conformability. 
Though  (he  Aioio  belt  contains  an  incalculable  amount  of  ii 
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musei  exist  whicfa  iroald  seem  anfficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  world  for  thousands 
of  jears,  we  hazard  nothiDg  in  stating  that  more  aTailahle  ore  exists  in  this  puallri 
nnge,  from  Alabama  to  Lake  Superior,  than  exists  in  thai;  and  that  the  brown  oxides 
of  tb«  liinestoDes  are  more  than  equal  in  quantitj  and  quality  to  the  magnetic  and 
(pccular  ores  of  the  gneias. 


PBOMINEHT  LOCALITIES  OF  THE  BROWN  HE^UTITE3. 

Te  shall  not  be  able  to  name  but  a  vorj  few  of  the  many  prominent  localities  where 
tiiii  ore  exists  in  large  bodies. 

Id  Alabama,  the  Carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone  approach  so  near  the  Silurian 
jocks  and  the  valley  limestones,  and  their  ores  are  bo  similar,  that  we  shall  make  no  dia- 
tinction. 

The  ores  found  at  Red  Hill,  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  and  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  State,  belong  to  the  Carboniferous  limestones.  It  is  rich,  and 
U!st«  in  great  quantities.  Tliat  at  Selby  county,  at  ColiunbiaDO,  and  elsewhere,  b  in 
the  Silurian.  These  ores  are  extremely  rich,  and  yield  about  CO  per  cent,  of  metal  in 
the  furnace. 

At  the  Mount  Polk  Fl'RNace,  in  Bentim  county,  wo  examined  several  large  masses 
of  this  ore  that  mny  literally  be  called  mouutaius,  and  which  contain,  probably,  a« 
much  ore  as  the  famous  iron  mountains  of  MiHsuuri.  Sercral  Tarieties  exist  there: — 
leempact,  lustrous,  and  crystBllino  ore,  u^ied  in  the  bloomeries  for  the  production  of 
vronght  iron  direct;  a  loose,  gravelly  ore,  made  up  of  solid,  angular  fragments,  and 
hollow  balls,  or  "geodes"  of  every  size  and  fi.rm ;  a  hard,  porous,  or  fibrous  ore,  which, 
flioagh  extremely  rich,  meltod  easily  and  made  excellent  iron,  and  a  yellow  oxide,  or 
ochreous  ore. 

In  this  vicinity  there  are  several  valuable  "ore-banks,"  or  deposits  of  brown  hema- 
tite, and  also  a  foaailiferoua,  red  oxide,  whioh  exists  in  strata,  and  produces  an  excellent 
ibrouB  iron  from  the  blast-furnace. 

The  Coosa  coal-field  lies  about  ten  miles  from  these  deposits.  The  coke  produced 
bom  the  coal  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  field  is  extremely  pure,  and  productive  of 
(ood,  Bott  iron  from  the  cupola  or  the  furnace. 

At  the  Blcr  Moontain  Iron  Works,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Talladega  and  Gadsden, 
IK  also  some  extensive  and  valuable  ore  banks  of  both  brown  and  red  oxides. 

At  the  Round  Mountain  Iron  Works  we  find  the  fossiliferous  red  oxide  (a  lenticular 
ore)  Dsed  exclusively 

Ihia  ore  always  exists  as  a  bod,  but  always  as  the  upper  formation,  and  resting  on 


of  the  Devonian  series,  if  we  mistake  not,  though  resembling  very  nearly 
of  Montoor,  in  Fennijlvania,  thongh  richer  and  softer.    But,  as  lUl  these  ores 
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lie  on  the  face  of  the  hills,  or  bsve  bat  little  stratified  covering,  thcj  are  Dutural^fl 
highl;  oiidiied  and  soft  i 

The  strata  dip  in  tbi!  Hound  Mountain  to  the  northweet  at  on  angle  of  about  4i'. 
The  upper  ioce  of  the  mountnin  is  (M>vcred  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  with  the  on, 
hut  towards  ita  base  it  runs  under  the  cuver  uf  the  slates,  £andElt>DeE.  and  liracBtimei, 
which  basin  at  no  great  depth ;  the  opposite  outcrop  has  not  been  discoveicd.  ttfu 
tliis  point,  a  short  diulAnce  above,  and  about  thirty  miles  below  Rome,  are  the  Cou- 
wiLL  Fl'rnacrs  of  the  HessTs.  Noble,  operating  on  this  fossliferous  red  oxide  and  chat- 
cual, — as,  in  faut,  all  the  furnaces  of  Alnlmma  are  worked.*  The  ore  in  this  locslitj 
is  very  extensive,  and  productive  of  excellent  iron.  This  range  of  red  oiide  may  be 
Iraeod  for  a  hundred  miles  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Coosa,  with  but  little  intemiptiuD, 
except  where  denuded.  We  pre^'ume  it  to  be  coextensive  with  the  Eastern  Appalachiw 
chain ;  but  nowhere  is  it  so  largely  developed,  or  so  productive,  as  in  Alabama.  In  thf 
vicinity  of  Rome,  Georgia,  and  the  mountain  ranges  to  the  east  of  the  Lookout,  frum  tlie 
Coosa  to  the  Teonesace,  are  numerous  and  extensive  deposits  of  both  brown  and  rtil 
oxides. 

At  the  EtotTAH  Iron  Works,  between  Kingston  and  Atlanta,  extensive  ore  baob  in 
developed  in  the  "eastern  range"  on  the  edge  oF  the  valley.  These  ores  arc  brown 
hematites  exclusively,  and  partake  of  the  character  of  this  range  generally.  From  tbii 
point  to  Joneshoro,  in  East  Tenocssei;,  those  ores  exist  at  iulcrvaln  in  every  hill-side  wiJ 
ridge  projecting  from  the  weitcrn  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  in  the  eastern  edge  uf  lli< 
valley.  At  some  places  they  are  developed  in  masses,  and  all  points  more  or  less  aviil- 
able  ore  exists. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga,  and  in  North  Georgia  generally,  vast  beds  of  hniiin 
oxide  and  fossiliferuua  red  oxide  arc  found,  and  used  to  a  considcrublc  extent. 

At  the  LoNACucCKT  Iron  Works,  some  eight  miles  east  of  Jonesboro.  the  brown 
hematites  of  the  Eoslem  range  are  developed  in  immense  deposits, — L'onsisting  of  denso 
and  masaive  coneholdal,  or  "  liver  ores,"  porous,  or  fibrous  ores,  and  yellow,  or  ochrmw 
ores.  These  works  have  been  in  operation  for  nearly  fifty  years,  tbongh  idle  at  in- 
tervals; and  while  all  the  near  or  available  timber  has  disappeared,  no  impreasion  hu 
been  made  on  the  ore. 

From  this  point  to  Marion,  in  Smytbe  county,  Virginia,  the  Eastern  range  of  ore  IMJ 
be  traced  in  almost  unbroken  beds  or  deposits;  and  from  Marion  to  the  "Old  Leid 
Minos,"  in  Wythe  oonnty,  the  ore  is  found  in  immense  masses,  and  generally  in 
furm  of  a  stratum  of  almost  solid  ore,  which  has  a  clean,  smooth  fracture;  is  bard,  pt 
brittle;  dense,  yet  not  refractory,  and  is  extremely  pure  and  productive,  and  has  btca 
extensively  used  in  the  hloouicriea  or  Catalan  forges  for  the  production  of  wrongbtcr 
bar-iron  direct.  In  the  vicinity  of  tbc  lead-mines,  in  Wythe  county,  arc  tei 
furnaces  which  have  been  in  operation  some  thirty  years  or  more,  and  which  li«n 
realized  fortunes  for  their  proprietors.  But  they  do  not  all  obtain  their  supplies ;" 
the  {loatern  range.  David  Graham's  New  River  furnace  is  supplied  from  crevice*  !■ 
the  limestones,  and  shallow  deposits  on  the  face  of  the  ridges;  but  the  amount  so 
trihuted  is  incihanstible  as  the  supply  of  a  single  furnace. 

North  of  this  point,  in  Pulaski  county,  are  the  ore  hanks  of  the  Lacrkl  Dali 
Company.  This  deposit  is  massive  in  structure,  and  irregularly  stratified  in  Itie  foft 
clays  which  tie  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  or,  more  properly,  the  ridges  whiih  pro- 
ject from  its  western  slope.  All  through  Pulacki  and  Montgomery  counties  this  nnp 
m.iy  be  traced  with  almost  unbroken  ledges  and  masses  of  ore  along  the  Blue  Rid^F. 
Butat  this  point  a  greater  development  of  ores  has  taken  place  than  elsewhere  in  iht 
valley,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes. 

•WIlhcborawL 
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THE  NEW  BIVEB  ORE-BANKS. 

J  on  both  banks  of  the  New  River  are  the  brown  oxides  of  the  limestones 
;  the  red  and  brown  oxides  of  the  copper-region  are  also  penetrated  bj  this 
[t  nms  for  fifty  miles  through  the  rich  limestone  vallej,  abounding  in  iron 
tnd  then  enters  the  Asoic  formations  to  the  east,  formerly  described  in  this 
I,  where  immense  masses  of  red  and  brown  ores  exist.  Below  the  yalloy,  or 
,e  Talley  limestones,  the  river  enters  the  mountain-ranges  of  the  formations 
the  Matinal.  These  mountain-ranges  are  made  up  of  heavy  sandstones, 
1  limestones,  and  contain  numerous  masses  of  brown  ores,  as  developed  in 
ig,  Monroe,  Alleghany,  Mercer,  and  Tazewell  counties, 
res  may  not  be  of  any  great  value  for  the  production  of  iron  loccklly,  because 
*  to  produce  charcoal  will  not  be  adequate  or  in  proportion,  though  the  moun- 
loio  region  in  Floyd,  Carroll,  and  Grayson  counties  is  almost  an  unbroken 
'oreet,  and  the  counties  before  named,  to  the  west  of  the  valley,  also  possess  an 
)  of  timber ;  but  these  resources  are  insignificant,  when  compared  with  the 
of  this  region  in  iron  ores. 

I  Alleghany  coal-field  is  in  avulable  proximity,  and  the  ooals  of  the  Qreal 
and  the  ores  of  the  New  River,  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  are  both  on  a 
|ual  magnitude.  We  will  not  exaggerate  if  we  compare  the  resources  of  the 
in  this  respect  to  the  most  favored  localities  in  Pennsylvania,  not  even  exeept- 
ehigh  region,  with  its  coal  and  iron.  The  only  requirements  are  enterprise 
i  to  develop  these  resources  and  to  combine  the  coal  and  the  ores  by  rail. 

IRON  ORES  OF  THE  BLUE  BIDGE. 

lis  pomt  north  the  Blue  Ridge  will  be  recognized  as  a  common  name.  South 
w  River  it  is  known  by  various  names,  and  the  name  has  even  been  applied 
Mn  mountain-ranges  in  North  Carolina. 

oeers  of  North  Carolina,  approaching  these  ranges  from  the  east,  might  well 
leee  Azoic  mountains  for  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia,  since  both  topographi- 
geologically  the  eastern  side  of  one  resembles  the  other.  But  the  Potsdam 
forms  the  highest  elevations  of  this  mountain-range,  if  we  except  the  granite 
be  east,  and,  as  this  rock  underlies  the  limestones  and  follows  them,  the  Blue 
per  must  be  parallel  to  the  valley. 

I  of  Laurel  Dale,  just  alluded  to,  lie  in  the  ridges  projecting  from  this  moon* 
n  the  eastern  range  of  brown  hematites.  From  this  point  in  Pulaski  county 
irt  county,  this  ore  has  not  been  practically  developed,  but  evidences  of  its 
are  plentiful  along  the  entire  line.  At  the  Clover  Dale  furnace  in  the  latter 
has  been  in  use  for  over  thirty  years  for  the  production  of  gun-metal,  which 
ed  the  Bellona  and  Tredegar  gun-foundries  since  their  establishment  for  the 
ire  of  most  of  their  guns.  During  the  rebellion  it  was  in  full  blast,  and  we 
1  several  furnaces  in  the  vicinity  were  repaired  and  put  in  operation,  while 
furnaces  were  built 

rtfaer  north,  on  tlus  range,  is  Glenwood  furnace,  which,  however,  does  not 
le  beet  iron,  on  account  of  some  impurity  of  the  ore.  But  near  this  point, 
of  the  pass  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  the  James  River  leaves  the  valley, 
^orth  River  ore-banks,"  which  supplied  the  Westham  furnace  with  most  of 
lie  deposits,  however,  are  limited,  and  the  "nests"  irregular,  but  the  ore  is 
and  may  be  traced  in  unbroken  lines  to  the  Buena  Vista  furnace,  some 
lea  fkurther  to  the  north.  Occasionally  this  ore  is  mixed  with  manganese,  and 
mm  of  tht  James  Biver  to  the  head  of  tht  Shenandoah  atnaks  of  this  mineral 
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exist  parallel  with  the  ore. 

From  the  Buena  Viata  furnace,  in  Ruokbridge  county,  to  Harper'B  Ferrjr,  this  isnj 

oi'  are  haa  been  worked  m  variuus  places;  but.  on  account  of  the  scarci^  of  the  timlrf 
Diijiit  of  (Jiese  old  ore-buuka  ore  nun  abuudonfiil.  Slill  the  ore  existe.  and  in  drin 
timea  large  quantities  of  iron  were  produced  hj  llie  furnaces  in  this  part  of  the  vaJlej 
Wo  cannot  luetttion  all  Uie  Idealities  in  the  vallej  of  Virginia  where  ihe  bron 
bematit«B  exist  in  prominent  uiaaEos,  but  maj  etuto  tliat  on  both  sides  of  the  vatle 
And  at  manj  points  in  its  interior,  large  and  valuable  depoail?  have  been  praoticm 
iloped.  We  maj  name  those  at  the  KoarJng  Run  furnace,  Etna,  Ve^uviua,  (U 
Climon,  Dolly  Ann,  hi.  &c.  J 

ORES   OF   TFIE   SOUTH   MOUNTAINS.  'I 

These  mountains  are  a  continuatiou  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia,  in  the  xasM  j| 
b^ical  formadoDS  and  with  the  same  ores;  but  hero  the  Primal  alates  and  sandstoM 
including  the  PutBdam,  are  repeated  and  undulated  in  folded  aies.  The  nng^  of  tli 
Tallej  limestonea  through  Jlerjland  is  limiled  to  a  narrow  strip,  but  the  same  iilhi 
logical  structure  is  miuntained.  and  the  same  ores  in  the  same  geological  position  w 
found  correspiitiding  with  those  before  described.  We  nuj  here  remark  that  the  easier 
range  ia  not  in  the  valley  limestones,  but  rather  on  the  Primal  rocks  bnrdering  this  siJ 
of  the  valley. 

As  before  noticed,  the  eastern  range  of  brown  hematilea  frequently  develops  in  l»r^ 
maases  or  deposits  on  the  western  flank  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  South  MounliUDS  ir 
formed  by  an  enlargement  or  spread  of  the  Blue  Ridge  range,  which  bends  to  the  irei 
tiirough  the  Cumberland  and  Lebanon  Valleys,  forming  a  crescent,  with  its  horci  i 
Harper's  Ferry  and  Reading,  and  its  mdiua  at  the  South  Mountains. 

The  South  Mountain  "  ore-banks"  are  about  (he  centre  or  most  western  point  of  it 
bend,  and  among  the  ridges  or  Silurian  hilla  which  flank  the  weslem  sides  of  the  Ami' 
mountains.  On  the  opposite  or  eastern  Bank  are  the  magnetic  ranges  before  detcribeil 
but  here  concealed  by  the  Monoioio  san-dstouea,  which  are  pierced  by  the  trappean  rock 
peculiar  to  the  Aioic,  which  the  Mesoioic  conceals. 

The  ore  is,  wo  believe,  entiroly  brown  hematite,  but  diversified  by  the  varieties  whirl 
always  exist  in  those  mountain  maweii.— such  as  the  compact,  crystalline-,  porwn 
honeycomb,  ochrcous,  and  m an ganite,— forming  of  themeelves  a  good  miitnre  fa 
reduction  in  the  blast-furnace. 

Manganese  is  generally  found  aocunipanying  the  brown  oxides  of  this  eB«tem  rsngt 
as  it  sometimes  is  in  that  of  the  west  and  in  the  isolated  deposits  of  the  valley;  bai  i 
is  seldom  intimately  mixed  with  the  ore.  Certain  layern,  however,  contain  appreciabk 
quantities,  and  the  ore  can  be  used  in  the  furnace  with  or  without  it.  When  nspd  ii 
the  shape  of  mangnnito,  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  can  be  mixed  with  the  burden  of  ibi 
furnace  to  great  advantage  in  the  reduction  and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  thf  itui 
produced. 

When  very  soft  pig-iron  is  required,  the  manganite  is  not  need;  when  hard  irOM 
required,  it  is  used  in  largo  quantities;  but  when  strong,  fibrous  iron  is  desin^ 
moderate  quantity  can  be  used  to  great  advantage.  m 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  Judicious  mixture  of  this  ore  with  a  variety  of  flj 
brown  hematites  not  only  saves  flux,  but  operates  with  much  economy  in  the  redoctw 
of  fuel.  Wo  have  tried  numerous  practical  experiments  in  this  respect,  and  found  ihi 
aloiiist  any  quality  of  iron  might  be  produced  by  those  mixtures,  and  that  a  redoctia 
sf  one-third  the  quantity  of  coal  was  not  only  possible,  but  cminenUy  pndicBl.       ^ 

The  Tolue  of  our  magnetio  ores  depends  on  Uieii  fuaibiU^,  or  their  puri^  and  jj 
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Tboy,  hmrevar,  generall;  oontein  s  smBll  auMunt  of  maoganeM  whm  foand  in  the 
Tidnitj  of  limettone,  as  in  lome  partD  of  the  Sterling  Mountain  of  New  York.  In  Huoh 
«MM  thxy  tn  more  caloareouB  than  Bilicious,  and  are  reduced  with  a  lew  unoant  of 
foal  than  when  highlj  Bilicious  and  refractory. 

A  eharooal-fiirnace  and  bloomory  has  lon^;  been  in  operation  at  ML  Holly,  and  are 
Hcidied  with  orei  tiota  the  South  Mountain  ore-bank.  The  iron  produoed  hat  alwaje 
ten  edabrated  fiir  its  atreogth  and  tenacity,  paiticnlarl;  when  in  the  shape  of  bar- 
lion,  and  the  blooma  produced  from  the  ore  direct  command  wa  advance  above  the 
gneral  market  pricf. 

nwM  ore-beds,  or  hanks,  hare  recently  been  purchased  by  the  South  Mountain  Iron 
Company,  of  which  Hon.  Ilcnry  D.  Moore,  of  I'liiladclphiu,  is  President.  The  estaie 
enbraces  20,000  acre*  of  ore,  timber,  limeatone,  and  farming-land.  The  ore-banks  are 
tboat  14  miles  southward  from  Carlisle,  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad.  Arrange- 
■snti  are  now  being  made  to  connect  the  mines,  or  banks,  with  this  line,  which  will 
pet  them  in  direct  communication  with  the  anthracite  furnaces  of  the  Susquehanna, 
ttos  proriding  a  source  of  supply  much  demanded  by  these  furnaces,  and  a  large  and 
{rawing  market  for  the  production  of  the  mines. 

An  onalyeiB  of  the  Soatb  Mountain  ore,  mode  by  Du  Boia  &  Williams,  of  Philadelphia, 
will  be  found  below.  It  gives  a  hi^h  percentage  for  this  cla-is  of  ores,  and  compares 
finorably  with  the  general  yield  of  the  Lake  Superior  or  Cornwall  ores.  Forty-five  per 
ssDt.  ia  above  the  average  yield  of  our  brown  hematites ;  but  we  have  reason  to  think 
dat  the  ores  of  the  South  Mountain  will  exceed  that  amount,  and  when  selected  will 
Tisld  ifty  per  oent.  in  the  furnace. 

Atudgtit  of  Iht  South  JTeuMoin  ffnutiCe. 

Peroxide  of  iron 78.78 

Peroxide  of  maaganese _ 8.60 

BileiarSiliea _ 2.20 

Water  and  loss 11.62 

Metallic  iron,  M.4T .10000 

THE  IRON  HILLS  OF  CORNWALL. 

This  singular  deposit  of  arcs  h,  we  belia*e,  peauliu"  to  the  locally.  They  are  pro- 
inaed  by  the  intrusion  of  a  trap  dike,  which  originataa  in  tUe  Atoic,  though  bursting 


Ami^  dM  ofaHylng  Mesoiolo,  near  the  South  Honntaina,  and  which  rotors  the 
nlley  new  OoniinU  in  Lebanon  county,  Pennsylvania.    Here  the  Tolaaoio  or  tr^ 


eraptioD  lMiiiiniite«  between  the  limestonea  of  the  vallcv  and  the  pritnal  Blales,  but  in 
the  gr«st  Gsciero  twige  of  browu  beinatitea  nhick  we  ore  tracing. 

The  fatia  which  thtat  igneous  rocks  iieauiiie  at  this  point  ia  suggeBtive.  Genenllj 
theyaprBsilontoti  tbeaarfftce  uid  conceal  theorater,  if  such  existed-,  bat  here  they  form 
m  cmlar,  or  Bepwstasoaa  tofonn  a  ilish-»huped  rim  of  trap  neorl;  around  the  depceit  of 
on.  Thew  Tolcamc  rocks  ountain  but  little  iron,  and  prpEtent  no  evidence  of  hario| 
emitted  the  iron  of  this  deposit  tram  the  bowels  of  the  e&rth.  Wo  find  here  masses  of 
iron  almost  in  a  metallic  state ;  but  it  is  evident  that  these  are  the  result  of  the  grett 
heat  which  operated  on  the  brown  oxides  of  this  locality,  eiisting  bffore  the  intrusion  of 
the  trap.  This  volcanic  rock  proTes  itself  of  late  origin,  because  we  find  it  piercing  IIm 
overtjing  Mesoioic. 

The  ores  of  Cornwall  are  not  purel_v  magnetic,  but  contain  a  nnall  portion  of  bmn 
oiide,  lulphureEs,  and  oxides  of  copper. 

The  formation  of  these  ores  is  peculinr.  They  are  evidently  acdimentarj,  but  on 
their  occurrence  chiefly  to  the  action  of  volcanic  heat  on  the  accompanying  rocks,  ind 
perhaps  the  waters  acting  on  the  subliniated  vapors,  escaping  from  the  fissures  fonncd 
by  the  ejected  trap,  or  through  the  influeoce  of  both  combined. 

Prof.  Rogers,  in  his  Geology  of  Pountiylvauia,  thus  explains  the  formation  of  tfaii 
pea u liar  deposit; — 

"  At  this  locality  the  actions  colleating  the  oxide  of  iron  into  its  present  oonditina 
have  been  somewhat  complicated.  The  ferruginous  Primal  slate  has  been  met*- 
morphoBcd,  and  its  oxide  of  itan  segregated  and  crystnllixed  through  the  influence  pro- 
bably of  highly-heated  volcanic  steam,  and  the  same  influence  has  produced  a  vmt 
general  clcavagA  structure.  During  the  eame  actiuo,  or  subsequently,  numerous  injec- 
tions of  molten  hot  lava,  resulting  in  dikes  of  trap  rock,  have  invaded  tho  stratum,  and 
have  still  further  changed  the  condition  of  the  mass,  infusing  among  it,  probably  bj 
sublimation,  some  trappean  mineral  matter,  and  especially  some  sulphuret  and  carbonit« 
of  copper !  and  since  those  subterranean  influences,  the  atmosphere,  through  its  rwni, 
hu  exerted  itself  through  countless  ages  to  modify  stJU  further  the  chemical  and  plij- 
sioal  condition  of  the  ehattciod  and  fiusured  mass  and  ite  contained  oxide  of  iron. 
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great  iron-ore  deposit,  by  far  tho  moat  extensive  and  one  of  the  meet  int 
ing  in  the  State,  is  situated  at  the  outcmpa  of  the  Primal  upper  slates,  where  they  rf 
from  beneath  the  Auroral  limestones,  in  Lcl)anon  county,  on  the  southeast  border  of  lie" 
Kiltatinuy  Valley. 
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"TEm  orfr-fltnta  are  embmoed  in  three  hills,  having  a  ueorl;  eut-and-wMt  ntofft. 
InM  hilla  mn  flanked  on  the  north  bj  the  Auroral  limeHtonea,  and  louth  bj  the  over- 
ipping  aneonfortnable  Mesoioia  red  wndatoue,  which  fomui  a  high  ridge,  prolon^g 
ut  and  weet  and  overlooking  the  vallcj. 

"  The  eaatera  or  '  Big  Hill'  ia  elevated  312  feet  above  the  level  of  the  creek  at  ita 
■n.    The  middle  hill  ie  98  feet  high,  and  the  weitem  hill  76  feet  high. 

"  The  bounding  vrall  of  the  ore  in  the  Big  Ilill  ia  a  heavy  dike  of  trap,  vrhioh  varies 
t  ngatd  to  texture  and  compositioD  as  the  feldepathic  or  horablendic  elcmeDl  predomi- 
atM.  This  massive  dike,  the  titickness  of  which  seems  nowhere  le««  than  40  feet,  aud 
nbablj  grektly  exceeds  this,  enoircles  the  hill  od  three  sides." 

It  appears  that  this  bounding  vrall  of  trap  alfu>  exists  on  the  fourth  side,  but  is  con- 
nled  bj  debris.  These  walls  of  trap  form  a  basin  or  receptacle  for  the  ore,  aa  «hoivn 
1  figure  172. 

Iron  ores  occur  in  so  many  different  forms,  and  under  so  many  chemical  combinations, 
bat  no  one  theory  of  formotion  can  cover  the  coincidents  and  conditions  vrith  which 
nd  in  which  they  are  found.  This  deposit  of  ore  differs  in  character  aud  structure 
nm  the  ores  of  the  great  Umeslune  region  which  we  have  been  tracing ;  but  the  mate- 
ill  change  must  be  aacribed  to  the  trap  dike  which  hero  invades  the  miueral  range, 
i>d  the  volcanio  heat  which  muat  have  accompanied  it ;  and  perhaps  the  solution  givuD 
7  Prof.  Rogers  is  the  beat  theory  that  can  be  offered. 

Eoaccount,  however,  for  the  formation  of  the  isolated  FiO   178 

MBiatitio  masses  found  throughout  this  groat  hme- 
kns  region,  or  the  continuous  range  of  bematiUc 
Ms  which  exist  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  we  must  seek  some  other  theory  Bub  since 
km  are  so  many  theories  we  shall  dccbne  the  task 
Mtely  presenting  such  facts  m  relation  as  may  shed 
■M  light  on  the  sulyeot. 

lOBHATION  OF  THE  BROlVH  HEUATITEa 

The  hematites,  or  brown  oxides  do  not  appear  to 
4iit  except  in  the  vicinity  of  limestouc  yet  there  is 
b  evideuoe  of  their  originating  from  the  limestones,  si 
Ul  proportion  of  iron.  The  ferriferous  rocks  of  this  region  are  generally  thom  which 
Werlie  the  Umestones,  though  the  overlying  sandstones  also  oontain  the  ores  of  iron 
>  various  forms.  Throughout  the  great  valley  range  the  deposits  of  ore  are  generally 
•uul  on  the  slates  and  sandstones,  or  botween  the  limestones  and  overlying  or  under- 
tieg  rocks.  Bnt  when  tlie  limestones  are  stratified  horiiont&lly,  covering  or  conoeal- 
Ig  these  rocks,  the  ore  is  always  found  in  fissures,  oa  represented  in  figure  173. 

It  vrould  therefore  nppeor  tliat  the  substance  forming  these  ores  is  obtained  from 
ther  funnationa  than  the  limestones,  but  that  the  chemical  action  which  eeparates,  segre- 
■Ica,  or  precipitatM  thom,  is  supplied  by  the  latter. 

When  the  limestones  and  the  ferriferous  elates  and  sandstones  meet,  Ibese  ores  are 
aotnUj  found  in  "nosts,"  deposited  in  beds  of  clay,  as  shown  in  figure  171.  The 
mt  minentl  rangewbich  exbt  on  the  Prima!  slates,  or  between  them  and  the  overlying 
■Nrtones,  and  which  we  have  traced  from  Alabama  to  Pennsylvania,  is  always  in  suob 
Mb  of  clay,  and  almost  Invariably  accompanied  by  manganese.  These  beds  of  clay 
re  peculiar  to  this  locality  and  range.  They  are  singular  in  character  and  form,  and 
re  made  up  of  almost  all  colore,  from  the  most  delicate  pink  and  red  to  the  purest 
hita^  and  from  the  most  tenacious,  adheetve,  and  plastic  nature  to  Uie  most  loose, 
iable,  soft,  ud  treacberons  quiokiaad*.    In  the  harder  days,  the  nests  of  ore  are 


e  these  rooks  contain  but  a 


■Sekeral  DisTRincnoy  op  iron  gees, 

usnally  found,  but  Ihcy  are  frequently  cut  Ihrongh  by  quickpond  course*.  We  also  find 
in  counectiaa  with  the^e  nests  uf  ore  large  bodies  of  fine  ocbreous  ptoirder,  resembUn^ 
"Tripoli  polish,"  and  almost  equal  to  crocas  in  its  efTecCa  on  motala,  Then  the  finef 
quality  ia  Eelectcd. 

The  ores  of  these  clay  deposits  are  alvrays  in  basin-ebape,  though  often  cut  down  and 

through  by  erosionB.     They  do  not  lie  ieep,  and  aro  very  irreguiar  in  siio,  oonstantiy    j 

increusiug  and  decreasing  in  extent,  and  only  occasionally  existing  in  great  masses.         I 

~      '  -  -         -   -  ^  ^-^^  ^^j  centre  uf  the  Tallej,  when  existing  on 


The  brown  bematitoa  of  the  w 


botwcoD  tlio  limestones  and  the  nnderljing 
r  enoloBed  in  tnaaees  of  clay,  and  the  ores  tn 

character,  though  generally  less  in  quantity, 
10  generally  aocompanied  nilh  limited  bodid 

re  much  the  § 


the  slopes  of  the  sandstone  formations, 
ro<:ks,  are  not  gonerolly  found  in  nesta, 
more  massive  in  etrUjCture  aud  harder  ii 
They  are  seldom,  however,  stratifled,  and 
i>f  clay,  in  which  they  are  imbedded. 

The  ores  found  in  HmcBtono  fissures  are  much  the  same  in  character,  and  alwtji 
aooompanied  by  clay  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  This  form  of  dep<isit  is  extensivdj 
developed  at  the  Ironton  mines,  and  the  hematite  formations  on  the  Lehigh  generallj, 
Most  of  the  hematites  furnished  to  the  numerous  furnaces  on  tbo  I^higb  River  are  froB 
liic  limestone  fissures.  Some  of  tlicse  mines,  we  learn,  are  200  feet  deep,  and  we  btn 
not  heard  of  any  bottom  being  found.  We  should  expect  sucb  fissures  to  reach  tlM 
nndcrlying  slates  or  sandstones;  but  we  do  not  think  any  of  them  are  very  deep,  eipn 
they  generally  exist  where  these  lower  formations  are  in  close  proximity.  At  grot 
depth  we  hove  generally  found  such  fissure  deposits  to  terminate  in  iron  pjritea,  or  ibi 
BulphuretB  of  other  minerals  to  predominate, — such  as  lead,  «ino,  oopper,  to. 

These  fissures  could  not  have  been  filled  from  the  surface  by  precipitation,  si 
that  case,  instead  of  tho  narrow  fissure  tontaining  all  the  ore,  we  might  expect  I 
it  abundant  on  the  surface,  or  around  the  fissure.  But  that  is  not  tlie  case:  the  I 
alone  ia  filled, — not  with  the  formations  which  surround  it,  but  with  ir^n  and 
which  were  produced  from  or  by  the  lower  rocks;  and  we  hare  no  doulit  but  ill 
fissures  themselvea  were  created  by  tho  accumulated  gases  which  sought  vent 
between  the  formations,  as  at  the  junction  of  the  limestones  and  the  underlying 
or  through  them  when  nearly  horizontal,  and  offering  no  other  means  of  escape. 
limation,  therefore,  must  have  produced  most  of  our  brown  hematites.  But  they 
■lao  have  been  formed  by  tho  decomposition  of  Iron  pyrites  and  tho  disintcgratii 
the  ferriferous  rocks.  But  sublimation,  internal  heat,  volcanic  steam,  and  water, 
the  action  of  subsequent  frosts,  fires,  and  atmospheric  changes,  have,  no  doubt, 
much  of  our  biglJy  oxidized  ores.  We  £nd  the  outcrops  of  calcareous,  oarbonai 
argillaceous,  and  other  orea  greatly  changed  from  their  normal  condition,  and  ai 
tho  chataoter  of  brown  hematites;  in  fact,  this  seems  to  be  the  result  of  nil  oxi< 
when  perfect;  though  there  aro  other  farms  in  which  suck  area  exist,  aa  red 


CONTINUATION  OP  THE  VALLEY  EANGB. 

Wq  have  only  a  few  words  more  to  say  in  connection  with  this  subject.  We  bq 
in  the  early  pages  of  this  work,  given  tho  range  and  extent  of  (he  Auroral  and  Main 
limodtones  as  coextensive  with  the  Primal  rocks,  or  tho  Pa!»oeoio  fonuatioi 
oontinent,  and  closely  following  tho  gneiesic  belt  before  described.  It  wonld  be  ledM 
to  follow  this  formation  in  its  vast  rango  to  the  north  and  west  as  we  have  traced  ll 
from  the  south,  nor  would  onr  time  and  space  admitof  such  a  cource.  We  do  not  ihiok  I 
this  great  limestone  bolt  is  as  productive  of  ore  to  tho  north  as  to  the  south ;  but  ihsl  J 
the  hematites  exist  throughout  the  range  in  large  and  available  quantitiea,  the  ti 
developments  wbioh  have  bean  mode  abundantly  testify. 
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)at  the  bemabtio  regions  are  not  confined  entirely  to  the  limestones  of  the 
roral  and  Matinal  periods.  The  brown  hematites  are  also  found  to  a  limited  extent 
ong  the  limestones  of  a  later  period,  and  in  the  mountain  or  Carboniferous  limestones 
the  ooal-fields.  These  formations,  however,  do  not  produce  these  ores  in  equal 
indance  with  the  older  limestones;  in  fact,  their  occurrence  is  rare,  except  where 
J  eonstitute  the  outcrops  of  other  ores,  or  ferriferous  strata.  But  the  evidence  we 
re  giTen  of  the  abundance  of  the  brown  hematites  within  the  great  basin  sufficiently 
ttonstrates  its  unlimited  and  inexhaustible  supply. 

rhe  locations  of  these  ores  are  such  that  they  are  brought  in  close  connection  with 
ooalf  of  the  anthracite  fields  on  the  Susquehanna,  Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Delaware, 
I  Hudson  Rivers.  On  the  lakes  and  Western  rivers  the  ores  descend  to  the  coal,  and 
eeed  in  procession  to  the  markets.  In  the  South  the  same  thing  happens;  on  the 
Bftwha,  the  TenncRsee,  and  the  Coosa,  the  ores  descend  to  the  coal,  and  both  proceed 
other  to  their  markets.  The  ores  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson,  and  the  coals 
Pennsylvania,  advance  to  meet  each  other,  and  then  both  take  the  same  route  to  the 
06  of  consumption.  On  the  Lehigh,  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  Susquehanna,  the  coal 
emda  to  the  ores,  and  both  join  the  procession  to  the  markets  of  the  East.  Thus,  the 
■ribution  of  both  ores  and  coal  is  eminently  available  and  in  practical  proximity. 

THE  STRATIFIED  OR  SEDIMENTARY  ORES. 

)y  sedimentary  ores  we  mean  the  stratified  or  bedded  ores  of  the  coal-fields,  and  those 
the  formations  immediately  preceding  the  coal  measures.  To  this  class  belong  the 
iliferous  ores  of  Bloomsburg  and  the  block  ores  of  Danville,  the  stratified  ores  of 
md  Top  and  Hollidaysburg,  the  *'  lenticular'^  ores  of  Western  New  York,  the  ores 
the  npper  Susquehanna,  and  the  ''fibrous  red  oxides''  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama. 
I  fiMsiliferous,  "lenticular,"  and  "fibrous"  are  red  oxides,  and  exist  principally 
the  '*  Surgent"  series  of  Rogers.  The  ores  of  the  Meridian  formations  succeeding 
mostly  brown  oxides,  and  exist  in  thin  layers  imbedded  in  clay,  and  generally  in 
tact  with  or  in  proximity  to  the  limestones  of  that  era.  The  ores  of  the  "Cadent" 
I  "Yergent"  series  are  generally  calcareous  or  fossiliferous, — ^but  partake  more  of  the 
than  the  brown  or  hydrous  character.  All  these  beds  of  ore  are  thin,  and  not  gene- 
\j  rerj  productive ;  but  they  are  widely  distributed,  and  generally  rich  in  metallic 
Id  near  their  oxidized  outcrops:  they  depreciate,  however,  when  protected  by  heavy 
ite  of  impervious  rock  or  slate  from  the  action  of  Jrost  and  Jieaif  water,  wind,  and 
■hine.  But  below  those  influences  these  ores  are  lean,  thin,  and  expensive  to  mine. 
I  rich  red  oxide  (fibrous)  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama  lies  on  the  face  of  the  ridges, 
tendlj  without  covering,  and  always  open  to  the  influences  of  water,  frost,  and  heat, 
k  when  not  exposed  to  those  influences,  they  are  neither  rich  nor  available,  beibg  loan, 
BKNia,  and  hard.  The  process  of  deoxidization  to  which  these  ores  have  been  sub- 
ked  disintegrates  and  changes  the  structure  of  the  mass,  separating  the  particles  of 
I  from  the  earthy  matter,  leaving  the  latter  in  dust  or  clay,  and  the  former  in  oon« 
tnted  mass. 

Ilia  proceea  is  singular,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  these  bcj}s  alone.  All  stratified  ores 
h  which  we  are  familiar,  except  the  rich  carbonaceous  ores  of  the  coal-fields,  are 
jiet  to  like  influences  when  exposed  on  their  outcrops  or  when  concealed  in  the 
th. 

1m  calcareons  ores  of  Johnstown,  in  Cambria  county,  now  used  so  extensively  at 

Cmmbria  Iron  Works,  were  extremely  rich  at  their  oxidized  outcrops,  and  yielded 

ble  their  present  percentage  of  metallic  iron.    The  red  oxides  of  Danville  were  rich 

promiaing  when  first  developed,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  under  cover  their 

d  was  good  and  they  were  mined  at  a  reasonable  cost;  but,  on  being  followed  below 


water-levet  and  beyond  the  influcocca  of  the  oUnoBphere,  they  beca«ie  lean  and  thin. 
am)  are  nuw  abanduaed  as  nut  available. 

These  ores  are  generally  the  result  of  preeipitation  in  water,  from  the  ferriferoiM 
material  which  it  uontaioed.  either  in  solution,  or  as  derived  from  volcanic  eruptinnt 
They  are  seldom  or  never  rich  in  their  normal  condition,  but  eiist  simply  as  ferrifenius 
strata,  and  ouiy  develop  available  ores  nhan  exposed  to  the  chemical  octioD  of  heat, 
water,  or  atmospheric  influences. 

These  ferriferous  beds  eiist  throughout  the  Palfcozoic  formations  in  every  grade  jf 
richness  from  two  or  three  to  fifty  per  ceut.  of  metallic  iron.  Wc  find  these  strata  ouf- 
cropping  everywhere  in  the  anthracite  regions ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  seldom  cuatain 
enough  iron  to  become,  through  oxidiiation,  available  in  the  furnace-  But  manyof  the 
argillocoDUB  and  silicious  ore-beds  of  the  authracite  measures  could  be  used  vrith 
economy  in  the  blast-furnace,  if  mined  ot  available  ratcH.  By  slow  calcination  or  lunj; 
ezpoHuro  to  the  elements,  the  clay  and  eilei  disintegrate  and  the  iron  aeparates  fnm 
these  earthy  impurities,  leaving  them  generally  in  the  form  of  dust  or  fiDC-grvDei! 
powder,  which,  under  a  process  of  crushing  atid  washiug,  can  be  pntirely  separated 
from  the  ore  and  with  much  economy  io'  use. 
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The  ores  of  our  coal-fields  are  numerous  and  widely  distributed;  but,  unfortnnaUlji 
their  beds  are  generally  thin  and  their  yield  is  low.     But,  though  not  as  rich  m 
mine-ores  of  South  Staffordshire,  England,  thoy  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
of  the  Welsh  coal-fields,  nhich  are  so  extensively  used  in  the  blast-fumacea  of  Walw. 

The  table  of  analysis  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  copying  from  Rogers's  SltW 
Survey  shows  the  average  yield  of  the  anthracite  ores  to  be  equal  to  the  yield  of  tli< 
Welsh  ores;  while  the  yield  of  the  ores  of  the  bituminous  measures  is  in  exceaa. 

Id  the  anthracite  regions  these  beds  of  ore  do  not  present  favorable  p<>siii(Hii  fijr 
mining  with  economy:  they  are  generally  enclosed  in  heavy  walls  of  banl  rock,  aoJ 
are  generally  too  thin  to  mine  without  removing  tlio  accent pjiny in g  top  or  butltim  sIrMi. 
In  a  few  cases  they  eaist  above  coal-seauia  and  in  such  close  proximity  as  to  admit  of 
one  being  mined  with  the  other;  but  this  is  thu  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

While  the  red-ash  measures  contain  more  of  the  ferruginous  rocks,  and  we  find  iron 
diffused  more  generally  throu^  their  meaaures,  among  the  white-aaii  beds  of  coal  are  fmini 
the  most  consistent  beds  of  ore, — that  is,  the  ores  of  iron  exist  in  peculiar  strata  rather 
than  diffused  through  the  mass.  Wo  frequently  find  small  beds  of  ore  in  tbevicinilTnf 
the  conglomerate;  but  these  are  thin,  irregular,  and  lean.  The  first  important  or«-t«l 
which  we  find  in  the  anthracite  regions  is  above  B,  or  the  Buck  Mountain  coal-bed,  tnJ 
in  the  vicinity  of  C.  This  undoubtedly  produces  the  ores  which  we  find  so  freqnenilj" 
Dropping  out  behind  the  Mammoth  throughout  the  anthracite  regionn ;  and  not  only  th^ 
anthracite,  but  we  find  it  also  consistent  throughout  the  Great  Alleghany  coal-field. 

It  is  developed  at  the  Barclay  and  Blossburg  mines,  and  used  extensively  at  John"- 
town,  in  the  Cambria  Iron  Works,  and  is  found  and  used  extensiTcly  in  ArmstroBi. 
Venango,  Clarion.  Mercer.  Butler,  Beaver,  and  Alleghany  counties;  while  on  the  Or**' 
Kanawha,  in  West  Virginia,  it  is  found  on  its  consistent  horizon  over  the  ferriftioul 
limestone. 

This  bed  of  ore  varies  in  the  anthracite  regions  from  twelve  laches  to  thirty  inches  i" 
thickness,  and  yields  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  is,  however,  extremely  siliwol» 
in  the  anthracite  measures,  but  contains  a  small  percentage  of  lime  and  mangapM^ 
This  ore  is  a  prolocorbonate  wherever  found,  always  containing  more  or  less  carboDiM 
of  lime,  and  aomctimes  a  small  amount  of  the  carbonates  of  magnesia  and  manganeM' 
In  the  bituminous  regions  it  is  sometimes  a  calcareous  ore,  contuniDg  to  luge  •> 
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imoiiDt  of  lime  u  to  become  a  ferruglnotu  limeatone.  The  outerops  of  this  bed  are 
ihnjB  oxidised,  and  preaont  either  a  red  or  browD  hematite,  in  which  case  it  ia  rerj 
ridi  and  productive. 

In  the  vicinitj  of  the  Mammoth  vro  find  several  small  fieame  of  ore ;  bat  tbey  are  not 
i  ■  H*e  or  ohBracter  ever  to  reader  them  available  for  the  production  of  iron  to  any 
iiteiiL 

The  second  bed  of  importance  ia  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Primrose,  0.  This  is  a  blaok 
and,  and  may  be  the  same  ae  that  which  is  developed  in  the  Bear  Valley  baein,  thongh 
n  are  not  familiar  with  the  locality  of  this  black  band  in  that  basin.  We  know,  how- 
Ter,  that  the  Primrose  bed  does  not  extend  far  in  that  direction. 

ntere  are  numerous  small  beds  of  ore  among  the  red-ash  coal-seams,  frequently 
a  dose  proximity  to  the  coal,  and  always  ab'>ve  it.     Most  of 
Inn  ores  may  be  mined  with  economy;   but  their  silicioua  ""'■     '*■ 

baracter  will  prevent  their  use  in  the  blasl-furtiace,  unless 
npared,  as  before  stated,  by  burning,  crushing,  and  washing. 
Ui  process  is  not  expensive,  and  the  ore  resulting  can  be 
tdaoed  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  flux  and  a  cor- 
nponding  proportion  of  coal. 

The  accompanying  figure,  174,  represent!)  the  combination 
f  coal  and  iron  as  found  generally  in  tho  English  and  Welsh 
aUelds.  The  connection  of  coal  and  iron  is  alw  found  in 
w  Mme  proximity  in  the  anthracite  rcJ-ai«h  beds,  but  the 
nportional  amount  of  ore  is  much  less,  while  the  coal  il 
HUrally  mooh  greater. 

In  aome  portions  of  the  Richmond  (Virginia)  coal-field,  par- 
(nlarly  in  tho  Deep  Run  basins,  a  carbonate  of  iron  overlies 

W  principal  scam,  as  represented  above,  but  the  ore  is  less  and  the  coal  greater  in  pro- 
ittioa,  as  in  the  case  of  the  anthracite  red-ash  seams. 

ORES  OF   THE   BITUMINOUa   COAL   MEASURES. 

ni«  principal  bed  of  the  bituminous  Golds  is  that  which  we  have  mentioned  as  esistiog 
bove  B,  or  in  connection  with  the  buhrstone  or  ferriferous  limestone.  This  bed  seems 
I  ba  ooexteDsive  with  the  measures  in  which  it  exists,  tphich  spreads  over  the  greater 
MiOD  of  the  vast  Alleghany  coal-field,  and,  perhaps,  may  be  found  as  extensive  as  tho 
triiOD  of  ooal-bed  B,  or  the  limestone  which  it  accompanies. 

Its  thickness  varies  from  one  to  four  feet,  and  its  yield  of  metallic  iron  is  fVom  25  to 
)per  cenL  If  each  square  yard  of  this  seam  is  capable  of  producing  one  ton  of  iron 
•■tueh  is  a  low  estimate — throughout  one-half  the  area  of  tho  Alleghany  coal-field,  tho 
ki  amount  on  comparison  would  sink  into  insigniScance  the  celebrated  iron  mountain 
!lIiMoari  and  cover  out  of  sight  the  great  iron  regions  of  the  lakes. 
Bnt  this  ore,  when  mined  beyond  the  infiuenccs  of  the  atmosphere,  will  not  produce 
nd  iron  without  an  admixture  with  the  brown  hematites  of  the  limestones  or  the  ores 
'the  gueissic  belt,  and  these,  as  we  have  shown,  are  always  aviulable  to  onr  great 
innfactaring  centres.  A  combination  of  tho  magnetics  and  specular  ores,  which  are 
Btld-ahort,"  with  these  calcareous  ores,  which  are  "red-short,"  produces  a  good  iron 
T  all  ordinary  purposesj  while  an  admixture  of  hematites  with  the  calcareous  ores 
nrera  the  same  purpose. 

IliOTa  are  two  prominent  seams  of  iron  ore  found  in  the  lower  coal  measures  of  the 
Ua^iany  field.  The  second  lies  some  distance  above  the  buhralone  ore,  and  in  tho  vicinity 
'  tibe  n«eport,  or  Curlew,  limestone.  The  exact  locality  of  this  ore  we  cannot  fix. 
it  tMli«*e  it  to  bo  on  the  same  horiion  with  the  ores  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mammoth 
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bed  of  the  anthracite  regii>na,  But  this  ore  is  less  reliable  than  the  first,  andf 
peruslent  in  its  spread.  On  tho  Great  Kanawha  it  in  Tound  iti  workaUe  dial 
p,_   ,_r  and  its  outoropa  may  be  lijund  at  iolerviils  th^ 

a  groat  field;  but  i^s8cldotndeveloj>edinao 


The  accompanying  Ggnro,  115,  illugtrates  tha 
of  the  calcareous  or  huhrBlune  ore,  and  its  ooi 
nitL  the  aucampaojing  limeatoue  nnd  coal. 

There  are   manj  theories — and  some  of  tht 

elaborate — advanced   to  account  fur   the   fofiM 

peculiar  ore-lieda.     But  we  do  not  see  any  rt 

(.|>eeulato  beyond  the  common  and   natural  pi 

which  wo  con  readily  comprehend,  to  account 

formation  ot    the  Bedimentary  beds  of  our  oci 

We  find  tliem  generally  deposited  on  bede  of  oM 

Btone,  or  shale;  and  we  can  no  more  wonder  till 

of  ore  should  be  etratified  over  thouBonda  of 

miles,  than   that  so  many  beds  of  sandstom 

posited  in  uniform  strata  throughout  the  Appi 

basin.     The  ore  is  more  dense  than  the  sandrtd 

Blnt«s  with  which  it  is  found,  and  is  the  first  U 

cipitated  from  every  great  volcanic  eruption.    1 

however,  tho  presence  uf  lime  imporiant  to  th4^ 

separation  or  segrpgution  of  the  iron  from  ita  aoel 

iDg  earthy  matrix ;  and.  though  not  iuTariablj,  i 

rally  find  the  ores  purer  and  in  greater  quad 

the  vicinity  of  liipeHtone  than  when  beyond  iU  i^ 

Tho  oharnctcr  of  the  ore  is  due  to  other  can^ 

when  we  6nd  the  carbonate  of  iron  in  the  cool  ^ 

and  in  connection  with  its  coal-beds,  we  are  Dota( 

that  it  is  not  pero:tide,  sesquioxide,  or  magnetJt 

□t  with  the  carbon  which  then 

waters  in  which  tbey  were  A| 

describe  the  uncertain  ore-beds  in  the  apt 

lyin^  above  tho  Mahoning  sandstone  ia  | 

of  small  dimensions  and  uncertain  ebl 

than  that  several  such  beds  exist  in  tho  upper  mcasort 

Jce  of  the  ores  of  the  great  Appalaohion  formations  we  mii 

cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  a  few  words  in  relatiof 

n  deposits,  their  great  variety,  boundless  eitont,  and  hvuU 

coal-fields  are,  they  do  not  surpass  our  resources  in  iron;  i 

Ith  the  vastncBs  of  the  country  1| 


but  consider  it  the  natural  conseque 
in  profusion  throughout  thi 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  o 
series.     The  extent  of  tho  coal  a 
and  tho  oro-bcds  which  they  oi 
IFe  know  but  little  n: 

With  this  brief  nol 
this  chapter;  but  we 
magnitude  of  our  iroi 

Mugiiifioent  as  our 
are  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  corresponding  w 
they  exist  and  tho  population  which  it  is  destined  to  support. 

A  bountiful  Providence  has  stored  our  niouotains  with  unlimited  supplies  of  t) 
valuable  of  minerals.  The  valleys  and  jilains  teem  with  productiveness,  ths 
rich  in  corn  and  wine,  and  tho  bowels  of  t!ie  eartli  fat  with  oil.  Vi'e  moy  iv 
poor  nnd  oppressed  of  tho  world  to  come  and  partake;  but  we  must  protect  of 
against  the  monopolists  and  oppressors  uf  the  Old  World,  if  we  would  profit 
abundance  of  the  New. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIIL 

THE  PRACTICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OP  OUR  BES0UECE8. 

row  The  Knowledge  which  is  Power— Development — Policy  of  England — ^Policy  and  Reeonrcet  of  the 
kate»— Protection  rs.  Free-Trade— First  Tariff— The  Revolution— First  Crisis— Tariffs  of  1824-2^— The 
nise  Act— Second  Crisis— Tariff  of  1842— Ad  Valorem  Tariff  of  1846-7— Third  Crisis— The  Slaveholder's 
IH-Tariff  of  1861—^  The  Protection  of  War'*— The  Wealth  of  Nations— Political  Economy- Its  Objects— 
•boi^— The  Farmer  and  Plantor^-The  Uiner,  Mana&ctorer,  and  Mechanic — Practical  Illustrationa— 
abor  vs.  Free  Labor — Importation  of  Food — High  Prices — Cui  Bonof — Middle  Men — How  to  pay  our 
ha  Foreign  Debf— Domestic  Debt — National  Loan — Gold  vs.  National  Currency — Finances — Commerce. 

esoarces  in  coal  and  iron  are  unlimited.  Both  in  quantity  and  quality  they  are 
to  all  competition.  The  rest  of  the  world  combined  will  not  compare  with  our 
)untry  in  the  one  nor  the  other.  We  possess  thirty-four  times  the  quantity  of 
iron  possessed  by  England,  and  perhaps  double  as  much  as  that  possessed  by 
r  portions  of  the  earth.  These  resources  are  availably  located;  they  are  in 
■J  with  the  widest  plains  and  richest  soils  known  to  man.  They  are  deyeloped 
b-like  lakes,  or  magnificent  rivers,  and  are,  or  will  be,  traversed  by  railroads 
«n  to  ocean.  Their  value  is  incalculable,  thi^ir  extent  boundless,  their  quantity 
irable,  and  their  richness  unequalled.  The  wealth  they  represent  cannot  be 
gures.  The  dynamic  power  they  intrinsically  possess  is  beyond  computation. 
sr  us  the  control  of  the  world, — its  wealth,  power,  and  destinies.  We  may  profit 
ower  thus  offered  us,  and  benefit  mankind,  or  we  may  ruin  ourselves,  and  entail 
nisery  on  the  poor  and  oppressed.  We  may  multiply  and  scatter  these  bountiful 
IB  of  Providence;  we  may  ignorantly  reject  them,  or  basely,  wantonly,  squandef 
!)n  our  intelligence,  prudence,  and  industry  will  depend  our  welfare  and  the 
t  may  derive  from  the  magnificent  resources  at  our  command, 
wledge  is  power," — notwithstanding  the  doubtful  awaking  of  heads  among 
ook-wormg/'  or  the  students  of  the  "dead  languages," — ^that  knowledge  which 
I  us  to  pierce  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  bring  forth  from  the  oaves  of  the 
08  metals  which  give  strength  to  our  hands,  and  subjeot  all  nature  to  our  use 
.sure." 

knowledge  is  power  which  enables  us  to  multiply  our  productiveness,  to  sub- 
le  iron  limb  and  rib  and  wheel  for  human  thews, — to  increase  our  strength  a 
fold,  and  exchange  our  thoughts,  our  labor,  and  our  productions,  so  as  to  profit 
the  diversity  of  our  wealth,  and  diffuse  that  wealth  trough  the  community, 
id  not  and  do  not  intend  to  inflict  our  readers  with  a  lecture  on  Political 
r;  but,  having  displayed  and  illustrated  the  magnitude  of  our  mineral  resources, 
'  proper  and  appropriate  to  illustrate  their  practical  development,  and  the  ways 
ns  of  making  them  available  to  our  domestic  industry  and  our  political  economy, 
ill  try  to  be  concise  and  practical.  We  will  not  treat  the  subjeot  seientifieoRy^ 
older  and  wiser  heads  than  ours  have  been  confused  over  the  subject.  Adam 
nd  the  English  have  been  trying  to  teach  us  for  the  last  hundred  years,  by 
metaphysics,  and  coercion,  that  it  is  profitable  fbr  us  to  stU  them  ''rabbit-skins 
ice,  and  buy  back  their  tails  at  a  shilling." 

oliey  of  England  has  been  wise,  but  selfish ;  profitable,  but  oppressive.  She 
m  lioh  by  keeping  the  world  poor.    We  do  not  adToeate  her  policy;  but,  by 
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showing  how  she  acquired  wenlli,  power,  and  iofluence,  though  circumscribed,  limilcii, 
and  inaigniGcaat  in  resuurcea  ntien  comparod  witli  ours,  wo  may  Lest  illustrate  Uit 
practical  development  of  our  fields  of  cool  and  moontaias  of  ore.  J 


THE  POLlcr  OF  ENGLAMD,  AND  HER  DEVELOPMENT. 


The  pfaotice  of  England  ia  at  variance  with  het  precepts.  Her  history  does  not  agrw 
with  her  "political  cuouomj,"  as  taught  by  her  Bophista.  Her  practical  eccnomisB 
have  nut  futlowod  their  teachings. 

A  short  time  ago, — measuring  time  by  the  life  of  nationa, — the  English  were  serf", 
"villeiua,"  or  painted  sn'mgea,  and  tboir  rulers  potty  feudal  chicft.  They  then  fought 
with  eaeh  other,  or  disputed  the  possession  of  their  little  ialand  with  the  Scut«,  Irish. 
PictB.  and  Welsh.  But  Christianity  brought  them  civilization,  and  foreigners  taught 
them  the  arts  and  sciencea.  They  unproved  their  time,  apd  profited  by  their  lesson*. 
The  minors  of  Cornwall  dug  tin  and  copper  from  their  barren  biUs  and  sold  it  to  the 
Phceniciana,  who  taught  them  the  (irt  of  making  iron. 

In  120.  a  military  forge  was  erect«!d  at  Bath,  near  the  well-wooded  hills  of  Monmonth- 
shiro ;  nnd  the  bed  of  iron  cinders  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  where  Bomon  coins  were  found 
imbedded,  testify  the  early  production  of  iron.  But  during  tho  succeeding  goneralion 
our  British  anccBtors  were  neither  wise  nor  prosperous.  They  apent  their  time  io 
brutal  civil  broils  or  fruitless  foreign  wars.  Their  sovereigns  granted  monopolies  It 
favoritas.  The  poor  were  tasked  to  pamper  the  noble.  Manufactures  were  discuursgeii, 
taxes  were  heavy,  but  the  revenues  were  small.    England  hod  neither  strength,  wealth. 

Necessity,  however,  compelled  the  production  of  iron,  nnd  aa  early  as  1020  the  de- 
struutiuu  of  tho  forests  begun  to  alarm  t!ie  manufaeturer,  and  the  propriety  of  ninking 
the  crude  iron  in  the  North  American  colonies,  where  timber  was  plentiful,  was  pnj- 
posed.    Iron  was  first  made  in  Virginia  as  early  as  ICIO. 

The  producticm  of  crude  aon  was  encouraged  by  tho  mothcr-^Duntry,  but  her  children 
were  not  allowed  to  manufacture  it.  A  heavy  penalty  was  laid  on  those  who  ereelnl 
"slitting  mills,"  steel  mills,  foundries,  tc.,  and  laws  were  passed  at  a  later  period  piu- 
hibiting  the  exportation  of  mauhinery  or  expert  mechanics  from  England.  Thus, 
England  at  that  early  day  encouraged  tho  importation  of  raw  material,  aa  she  has  does 
ever  since,  when  she  could  not  produca  the  article  herself.  But  as  soon  as  the  mono- 
faotarera  of  England  discovered  that  wrought  iron  as  well  as  caet  iron  could  be  ftir- 
duced  with  pilrcoal.  and  the  fear  of  ozhaustcd  forests  no  more  troubled  them,  ths 
importation  of  pig-iron  was  prohibited  by  heavy  tariffs.  Only  the  superior  Swedish 
and  liusaian  bar  was  imported  to  any  arnount,  because  this  class  of  iron  could  not  then 
be  mode  in  England. 

England,  however,  had  no  competitor.  No  other  European  country  did  or  could  pro- 
duce common  iron  cheaper  than  herself,  and  she  gave  the  colonies  no  opportunity  to 

do  BO. 

The  amount  of  pig-iron  exported  to  England  by  the  Colonies  from  1728  to  1T68  was 
about  75.000  tons,  of  which  2G,000  were  exported  from  1761  to  1763.  Virginia  could 
compete  with  England  in  the  manufactaro  of  iron,  if  she  had  not  been  cotrved  by  the 
mother-country,  who  dictated  what  she  should  do,  and  what  she  should  not  do.  Vir- 
ginia, in  consequence,  with  all  hor  mineral  resources,  degenerated  into  a  mere  agri- 
culturist, and  a  breeder  of  slaves. 

But  up  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  or,  we  may  say,  of  Cromwell,  England  pursued  m: 
fixed  policy  in  regard  to  her  manufactures.  The  emancipation  of  her  bone  and  sinev 
by  the  Reformation,  and  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  people  under  the  Protector, 
developed  the  protective  policy  of  England,  and  secured  to  her  population  not  onlj 
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equal  rights,  but  *  prudent  family  goveminent,  which  only  sought  for  general  good  in 
England's  aggrandisement. 

Since  then  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  have  not  consulted  the  benefit  or  universal  good 
cf  the  world  as  the  results  from  their  policy,  but  how  to  make  England  rich,  prosperous, 
and  powerful;  and  they  have  succeeded  not  only  in  this,  but  in  conferring  on  the  world 
St  large  tenfold  the  advantages  which  could  have  resulted  had  England  continued 
barbarous  or  neglected  her  own  vital  interests. 

The  result  of  her  policy  has  been  to  acquire  wealth  from  every  source,  to  become  the 
manufacturer  for  the  world,  and  to  compel  less  powerful  nations  to  become  her  cus- 
tomors.    But  she  conferred  benefits  while  exacting  their  tribute. 

From  the  year  1075  to  1575,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  but  little  more  than 
doubled  itself  in  five  hundred  years ;  and  from  1575  to  1750  the  increase  was  less  than 
one-third.  But  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  more  than  doubled  itself,  besides  sending  a  constant  stream  of  emigration  to 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

In  1816,  at  the  close  of  the  French  War,  the  debt  of  Great  Britain  was  $4,205,000,000, 
and  her  estimated  wealth  $10,500,000,000.  Since  then,  the  increase  of  her  wealth  has 
been  rapid,  and  may  now  be  stated  at  nearly  $100,000,000,000. 

She  has  not  only  so  vastly  increased  her  wealth,  but  her  ability  to  produce  has  been 
proportionally  increased.  In  1G88  her  population  was  less  than  6,000,000,  and  the 
mdnstrial  or  productive  power  of  these  were  limited  to  the  able-bodied  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  who  exerted  only  their  brute  strength,  with  but  little  assistance  from 
intelligence,  mechanical  skill,  or  science.  But  in  1865  we  find  a  population  of  over 
30,000,000,  whose  average  wealth  is  over  $3000  per  head,  and  whose  productive  ability 
is  increased  20  times  by  the  aid  of  labor-saving  machinery;  that  is,  the  30,000,000 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  aided  by  steam-power  and  mechanical  skill,  is  equal  to  a 
physical  force  of  600,000,000  able-bodied  men,  or  more  productive  power  than  is  po»- 
Bsesed  by  the  entire  manual  labor  of  the  world. 

We  need  not  say  that  China  with  her  340,000,000  can  neither  compete  with  the 
30,000,000  of  England  in  industrial  resources  or  material  power. 

We  cannot  attribute  this  wonderful  increase  to  her  agricultural  production  or  her 
extent,  but  must  seek  its  cause  in  the  prudent  management  of  her  domestic  industry 
and  political  economy,  her  mechanical  skill  and  constant  protection  to  the  production 
of  her  labor. 

That  little  island,  not  larger  than  one  of  our  great  States,  represents  more  available 
wealth  than  that  of  the  world  combined.  -  She  has  conquered  from  savage  and  barbaric 
nations  two  great  continents,  and  planted  her  children  and  established  her  language 
orer  an  area  of  12,000,000  square  miles  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  reclaimed  to  civiliza- 
tion the  best  portions  of  the  inhabitable  globe. 

That  she  has  sought  self-aggrandisement  in  all  this  we  cannot  deny;  but  the  result 
has  been  a  benefit  to  mankind.  They  who  cannot  help  themselves  cannot  confer  benefits 
on  others^  ""Talents"  that  are  hidden  are  not  productive.  To  they  who  have  most, 
more  shall  be  given,  simply  because  they  earn  it  and  deserve  it.  Wilful  ignorance  and 
folly  are  greater  sins  than  '*  sharp  bargaining"  or  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  fai^ 
toeing  sagacity,  even  to  the  loss  of  others  or  at  the  expense  of  ignorance. 

We  can  only  blame  ourselves,  therefore,  that  England  has,  to  the  present  time, 
{profited  more  by  our  superior  resources  than  ourselves,  or  that  she  has  pocketed  the 
anmial  products  of  our  gold-mines.  We  pay  her  superior  intelligence,  skill,  and 
itgacity  nearly  $100,000,000  per  annum,  all  of  which  might  be  saved  by  putting  in 
practice  the  policy  of  England, — to  buy  nothing  we  can  make  ounelves,  to  encourage 
to  foreign  trade  which  does  not  pay  a  profit,  but  to  stimulate  every  manufacture  and 
miy  commweial  transaction  which  will  realise  profit  and  produce  general  prosperity. 


THE  FBACnCAIi  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OtJB  BESOUBC^, 

During  the  earlj  ages  the  arts  and  manufactures  flourished  in  Asia  and  Africft.  The 
Middle  Ages  translarred  these  ioduaCrics  to  Europe;  but  England  waa  neither  first  in 
wealth  or  power  when  Florence  end  Amaterdom  were  in  their  zenith  of  proEperitv. 
She  netor  would  have  acquired  her  present  position  hsid  not  her  intolljgeare  led  to  the 
practical  derelupmeut  of  her  immense  resuurccB  in  cual  and  Iron.  Was  she  not  the 
first  to  make  use  of  the  steam-engine,  and  create  from  eoal.  iron,  and  steam  a  laboHog 
force  equal  to  the  physical  strength  of  aU  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  world?  But  eren 
these  advantages  were  not  sufficient  to  the  wonderful  results  which  tranBforined  the 
little  island  from  heath  and  moor  to  a  garden — from  poverty  to  opulence — in  the  short 
period  of  a  hundred  ^ears.  Mono;,  the  machinery  which  puts  all  else  in  motion,  was 
wanted,  and  this  was  provided  by  war,  which  has  always  been  considered  as  calamitous 
and  exhaustive;  but,  though  lung,  bloody,  and  costly,  it  brought  wealth  to  England. 
Paper  money,  which  sophistical  economists  condemn,  was  the  means  of  making  gold 
plentiful  in  England.  Her  consols,  represetitiog  her  debt,  gave  her  people  the  meana 
of  converting  her  Btones  of  cool  and  rocks  of  iron  into  labor-saving  machinery,  and 
ereating  a  productive  iuduatry  which  haa  rivalled  the  world. 

KESOCRCES  AND  POLICY  OF  THE  UNION.  ^ 

A  few  worils  will  explain  the  colonial  history  of  tho  Provinces  under  Britifb  ml*. 
They  were  "drawers  of  water  and  hewers  of  wood"  to  England,  They  supplied  her 
with  such  raw  material  as  she  could  not  produce  at  home,  and  opened  markets  for  her 
manufactured  goods  at  great  profits.  The  Rurplus  population  of  England  is  encoumged 
to  migrate;  to  conquer  new  fields  for  her  industry;  and  those  peaceful  conquests  ba^e 
been  England's  greatest  victories.  Her  colonisls  in  America  were  encouraged  to  spread 
OTOr  the  continent,  to  invade  tho  foreste,  and  ctiltivate  the  fields,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  make  their  own  oses  or  their  own  ploughs:  they  were  told  to  grow  silk,  and 
woiil,  and  cotton,  and  were  offered  premiums  for  raw  material,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  make  their  own  cloths  or  transport  their  own  productions. 

The  quantity  of  iron  made  in  this  country  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  England  in 
1740,  when  only  17,350  tons  were  produced;  and  our  cspor  tat  ion  of  pig-iron  lo  EnglnnJ 
during  that  year  was  2275  tons. 

Had  our  manufacturing  interests  been  fostered  and  encouraged  from  that  date  as  tlM 
manufacturing  industry  of  England  was,  we  should  long  ago  have  been  able  ti 
with  England  and  open  our  ports  to  Jree  trade  without  it^ury  to  our  t 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  we  prospered  and  increased  in  wealth  notwithstaadfi 
the  long  struggle;  but  when  England  lost  the  control  of  her  disoljedicnl  offspring,  she 
prohibited  the  exportation  or  migration  of  machinery  or  mechanical  experts,  and  sought 
thus  to  retard  the  spread  of  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  to  increase  ber  own 
ability  to  supply  the  wants  of  tho  world  at  cheaper  rates  than  it  was  possible  fur 
onskilled  and  unassisted  labor  to  produce  it.  At  this  lime  the  stenm-eugincs  of  Watts 
and  Bolton  were  fast  coming  into  use,  giving  England  the  means  of  multiplying  her 
productive  power  to  an  olroost  unlimited  exlont,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  bare  mnce 
increased  her  physical  force  from  a  mere  fraction  to  6011,000,000  of  units  of  labor.  Her 
ability,  therefore,  lo  control  tho  trade  «f  the  world  is  constantly  increasing,  and  no 
other  country  save  our  own  can  ever  ))ecome  her  serious  rival  in  the  mantiButare  of 
iron  in  its  rarious  shapes.  Of  the  10,000  equaro  miles  of  productive  coaJ-^wea  in 
Europe,  the  United  Kingdom  contains  over  half,  though  its  entire  area  is  only  121.000 
square  miles  against  the  3,757.209  square  miles  of  Europe.  But,  as  compared  with  the 
productive  coal-area  of  the  United  States,  England's  resources  in  this  moat  importaol 
of  all  minerals  to  a  manufacturing  people  are  less  in  comparison  than  tbose  of  Eutnpe 
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as  compared  with  hers.  Her  121,000  square  miles  of  territory  contain  about  6000 
square  miles  of  coal-area.  Our  3,000,000  contain  over  200,000  square  miles  of  coal. 
England  has  one  square  mile  of  coal  for  twenty  of  territory.  We  have  one  square  mile 
of  ooal  for  every  fifteen  of  territory ;  and,  as  we  have  shown,  our  resources  in  iron  are 
equal  to  our  resources  in  coal.  England's  contracted  area  neither  supplies  her  laborers 
with  food  nor  offers  her  products  a  market.  She  must,  therefore,  transport  her  supplies 
from  beyond  the  seas,  and  ship  the  products  of  her  mills  and  shops  to  foreign  markets. 
We  have  an  unlimited  area:  our  plains  and  fields  are  on  the  same  scale  of  magnificence 
with  our  resources  in  coal  and  iron.  The  products  of  our  soil  will  a\)undantly  clothe 
and  support  us;  while  the  extent  of  our  country  and  the  diversity  of  our  productions 
and  wants  offer  our  manufactures  a  home  market  far  greater  than  the  foreign  markets 
ever  enjoyed  by  England.  If  we  had  not  a  pound  of  domestic  or  surplus  products  to 
export  beyond  the  amount  of  our  imports,  wc  should  grow  rich  rapidly  under  the  pro- 
tective policy  pursued  so  successfully  by  England,  by  the  increase  of  our  domestic 
wealth  and  the  vast  accumulation  of  the  precious  metals  from  our  Western  mines. 

The  development  of  our  resources  has  been  materially  controlled  and  checked  by  the 
overwhelming  productive  power  of  England  and  her  ability  to  produce  cheap  goods ; 
by  her  policy  of  drawing  the  raw  material  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  returning 
the  manufactured  article,  and  by  working  up  her  own  raw  material  into  the  most  valu- 
able forms.    Her  statesmen  and  her  manufacturers  have  worked  In  harmony,  becauso 
her  manufacturing  interests  overshadowed  all  others.     Her  political  economists  have 
taught  precepts  which  her  lawgivers  did  not  practise.    They  advocate /ree  trade  now, 
in  certain  articles  when  no  other  nation  can  compete  with  England  in  these  productions. 
England  by  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  increases  the  production  of  her  work- 
people one  hundredfold,  and  until  other  nations  can  approximate  this  result,  free  trade 
will  result  to  her  advantage.     Cheap  labor  has  comparatively  little  to  do  with  this 
result.    True,  had  the  Chinese  the  same  intelligence,  skill,  capital,  and  machinery,  with 
the  same  resources,  their  dense  population,  laboring  at  sixpence  per  day,  could  even  under- 
sell England.     But  England,  with  all  these  advantages  at  command,  and  her  able-bodied 
men  working  at  fifty  cents  per  day,  can  always  undersell  our  manufacturers  as  long  as 
they  pay  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  day  for  labor.    Our  people  can  never  enjoy  pros- 
perity or  a  proper  remuneration  for  their  labor  as  long  as  the  mere  physical  force  is  at 
open  competition  vrith  the  labor-saving  machinery  of  Europe.  But  the  United  States,  as 
before  mentioned,  can  not  only  compete  with  England  under  the  same  development ; 
hot  we  are  the  only  other  country  which  can  compete  with  her  in  the  manufactory  of 
the  chief  staples  of  the  world.     Notwithstanding  our  superiority  in  resources,  however, 
we  can  never  compete  with  her  83,000,000  horse-power  of  labor-saving  machinery 
QQttl  we  increase  the  physical  force  of  each  laboring  unit  in  the  same  proportion,  say 
one  hundredfold.    When  this  is  done,  and  each  million  of  our  ingenious  mechanics 
tnd  experts  shall  have  been  increased  one  hundred  million,  then  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  advocate yVee  trade.    But  England  will  never  permit  this  grand  consummation,  this 
magnificent  development,  as  long  as  we  allow  her  to  cripple  every  attempt  by  exposing 
our  manufacturers  to  competition  and  ruin  every  decade  as  a  chronic  political  dis- 
temper. 
But,  under  the  degree  of  development  attainable  in  this  country  through  adequate 
'  protection  for  a  short  time,  our  skilful  mechanics  and  ingenious  inventors,  whose  pro- 
daefeionB  are  unrivalled,  would  soon  add  to  our  industrial  resources  that  power  in  which 
we  are  now  deficient  to  compete  with  England  in  our  own  markets ;  and  every  horse- 
power of  steam  machinery  built  and  put  in  use  at  home  adds  to  that  ability  by  giving 
OS  a  foroe  equal  to  the  labor  of  seven  men,  which  can  be  exerted  here  as  cheap  as  it 
caa  be  in  England,  or  put  in  competition  with  the  meanest  slave, — the  most  ill-paid 
labor  of  .the  worid  on  the  score  of  economy. 


PRACmCAL  DET2L0PMBKT  OF  OUB  BESOTHU^S. 
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nnring  noticed  why  England  is  aVle  to  undercell  us  in  our  own  mnrketa,  and  that 
Ehe  can  cripplq  the  manufncturer  of  any  nation  not  aidci  hy  labor-Bavirig  raaahinerj, 
without  regard  to  the  chcftpuosa  of  labor,  no  maj  now  show  how  our  policy  has  been 
framed  to  advance  hur  iiitercBta  more  thou  our  own.  and  to  en  rich  foreign  matiufacturera 
while  wo  have  crippled  or  ruined  thoae  at  liome;  that  our  Fuperior  resources  and 
monopoly  of  productions  in  certain  staplea  hate  enriched  England  without  adding  mate- 
rially to  our  own  wealth. 

A  brief  history  of  our  tariffs  and  their  ccneequencea  will  give  the  facts,  and  p 
the  neoesaity  of  protection  for  the  development  of  our  reaourcBs. 

The  Revolution  endeil  British  rule  and  legialatiou  over  the  Colonies  and  their  ti 
That  was  the  Cfluse ;  this  woa  tlio  effect.  The  markets  for  our  pig  iron  cut  off,  and  the 
importation  of  British  iron  and  manufactures  auapended,  our  capital  and  skiil  were 
turned  to  eupply  our  own  nocesatties ;  and  many  small  iroD-worka  and  factories  were 
then  called  into  eilsteuce  lo  be  crushed  uith  the  return  of  peace. 

England  clearly  foresaw  a  dangerous  rival  in  the  American  States.  Their  skill  and 
superior  iron  enabled  them  to  produce  a  lietter  article  from  this  material  timn  could  1« 
produced  in  England.  But  the  groat  Lmprovemonts  made  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing iron,  and  the  use  of  cnat  and  coiieia  its  production,  enabled  the  English  manu- 
fncturer  to  produce  a  cheap  if  not  a  giiod  article ;  and  in  order  to  contra!  na  much  foreign 
trade  a*  possible,  the  Act  of  1785  (KGoo.IIl.o.  G7)  was  passed,  to  prevent,  under  sever* 
penalties,  the  emigration  of  mechanica  or  skilful  workers  in  iron  or  steel,  or  ths  ■ 
portation  of  any  tool,  engine,  or  machine,  beyond  the  seas. 

With  the  return  of  peace  following  the  Revolution  came  an  almost  total  drniit] 
specie  fur  foreign  goods,  and  a  languishing  state  of  our  own  manufacturea,— 
ruin,  and  low  pricea  fur  labor  and  the  productions  of  labor;  proving  that  Free  TM 
brought  even  more  ills  than  War. 


l  by  th. 
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FIRST   TARIFF. 

Thia  itate  of  thingB  called  the  Convention  and  forced  it  to  give  power  to  Congi 
protect  our  national  industry.  This  produced  the  first  American  tariff",  in 
gave  especial  protection  to  our  iron  manufactures.  When  Iheg  suffer,  every  branch  of 
industry  suffers  more  or  less.  In  1701  our  iron  manufactures  were  in  nprosperous  con- 
dition and  were  profitably  operated.  The  affairs  of  the  country  wore  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Tho  tariff  on  rolled  iron  and  steel  and  all  the  manufactures  of  iron  except 
hardware  was  in  1704  filed  at  15  per  cent,  when  imported  in  American  Toaacls,  with  an 
addition  of  10  per  cent,  when  in  foroigo  bottoms.  These  rates  were  retained  until  1816. 
The  War  of  1812,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  our  manufactures;  but  they  were  again  d^ 
pressed  and  rendered  almost  inactive  at  ita  close  from  the  inadequate  proteotioa  tbd 
aff'>rded  to  the  high  prices  of  the  war  and  the  constant  improvement  going  forwudS 
the  English  manufactures  and  the  coDso<~|uent  reduction  in  prices.  j 

&>  great  was  tho  importation  of  foreign  goods  which  followed  the  peace  that  durin); 
the  first  three-quarters  of  1815  the  value  of  our  impoHs  amounted  to  ?B3,000,000,  and 
during  the  fiscal  year  nest  ensuing  $155,250,000  were  imported,  which  were  paid  for 
principally  in  apecie  and  nofei  at  inieratl 

The  English  manufacturers  at  this  stage  of  our  history  made  great  sacrifices  in  order 
to  control  our  trade  and  break  down  our  manufncturcc.  Lord  Brougham  saJd  in  Parlia- 
ment that  "  it  was  even  worth  while  to  incur  a  loss  upon  the  first  exportation,  in  order, 
by  the  glut,  to  stifle  in  tho  cradle  these  rising  manufactures  in  the  United  States  which 
ttw  WHT  had  forced  into  existence  oontrary  to  the  natural  course  of  things."    These  ei- 
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oesriye  importations  were  fraught  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  To  our  manu- 
factures they  brought  ruin.  Goods  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  labor,  took  a  sudden  and  ruinous 
fall,  and  our  experts  and  laborers  were  driven,  ^  consequence,  to  other  and  new  fields 
of  labor.  Most  of  them  turned  to  the  soil  for  support ;  but  the  farmers,  like  the  manu- 
ftctorers,  suffered.  The  home-market  cut  off,  reduced  the  price  of  their  products  to  a 
oomparatiTely  greater  extent  than  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  manufactured  articles. 

The  national  finances  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  while  our  domestic  industry 
▼u  almost  crushed  out.  The  public  debt  was  $123,016,375,  and  the  annual  revenues 
demanded  by  the  Government  was  $24,000,000,  and  entirely  beyond  our  means.    . 

Necessity  compelled  an  advance  in  the  duties,  and  the  amended  Act  of  1816  resulted; 
but  the  duties  were  so  unequally  laid  that  they  produced  more  than  double  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government,  without  giving  much  protection  to  our  manufactures,  since 
the  excess  of  imports  continued.  In  1818  the  imports  continued  largo,  and  amounted 
during  that  year  to  $121,750,000,  against  $73,854,437  of  exports,  which  is  greater  than 
the  exports  of  any  other  year  previous  to  1833.  The  drain  of  specie  was  consequently 
very  great.  The  ports  of  Boston  and  Salem  alone  exported  $5,000,000  within  the  twelve 
months. 

FIRST  CRISIS. 

In  1819  the  crisis  came,  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  constant  drain  of  specie 
to  pay  for  the  excess  of  importation.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  been  com- 
pelled to  import  specie  in  the  first  sixteen  months  of  its  operations,  to  the  amount  of 
$7,250,000,  atfa  cost  of  over  $500,000 ;  while  merchants  paid  a  high  premium  for  gold  and 
nlver  to  pay  for  the  excess  of  their  importations.  Our  manufacturers  ruined,  our  work- 
ahops  dosed,  our  money  exhausted,  then  came  the  natural  decline  of  labor  and  the 
nine  of  our  exports,  since  Europe  cannot  sell  cheap  goods  and  pay  high  prices  for  food 
and  raw  material;  and  the  result  was  not  only  disastrous  to  the  manufacturers,  but  to 
the  merchant  and  the  agriculturist.  A  general  paralysis  now  fell  upon  all  branches  of 
mdnstry;  and  for  the  distress  which  followed,  no  alleviation  was  found  until  the  return 
to  semi-protective  duties  in  1824.  The  banks  suffered  from  a  lack  of  specie,  and  bank- 
ruptcies overwhelmed  both  the  merchant  and  shipping  interests.  Merchandise  could 
not  be  sold,  and  ships  found  nothing  to  carry.  Farms  were  mortgaged,  or  sold  at  half 
their  value ;  workshops  and  factories  everywhere  closed ;  manufacturers  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  pursuits  and  sink  their  capital,  while  their  experts  were  scattered,  and 
forced  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  farmer,  and  swell  the  products  of  the  soil,  for 
which  there  was  no  longer  a  market. 

Daring  1822  our  iron  manufacturers  were  silent.  The  highest  price  of  common  bar- 
wxk  from  1820  to  1824  was  forty-six  dollars,  and  the  average  price  about  forty-two  per 
ton.  The  importation  of  iron  during  this  year  from  Great  Britain  was  15,000  tons, — 
atmall  amount  from  a  present  point  of  view,  but  an  excessively  large  one  then,  almost 
before  railroads  came  into  existence.  The  imports  were  excessive  in  all  manufactured 
utides;  and  while  the  duties  were  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  Government^ 
they  were  not  sufficient  to  protect  our  domestic  industry,  froi^  which  not  only  had  the 
life  been  crushed,  but  even  the  spirit  of  enterprise  had  departed  from  our  people. 

The  grain-producing  capacities  of  the  country  had  been  increased  five  to  six  fold 
nnce  1790;  but  the  exports  of  provisions  were  not  greater  than  they  were  during  the 
Its  years  of  protection  Arom  1790  to  1795 1  While  foreign  nations  supplied  us  with 
4aip  iron,  ko.f  they  did  not  want  even  our  cheap  flour,  beef,  and  pork. 

The  great  argument  of  free  trade  is.  that  duties  enhance  the  prices  to  oonsumers, 
and  '*lmj  where  you  can  buy  cheapest'^  is  its  creed.  The  question  of  markets,  or  how 
we  may  tell,  is  entirely  ignored.  The  fact  that  the  ability  to  buy  depends  on  our 
in  Mlliog  it  lo0t  tight  of,  though  thousands  of  examples  have  taught  us  that 
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bankruptcy  inTariabl;  rcfiuUs  frum  over-trodicig.  Wc  ehall  ecu,  hun-ever,  in  Ibe  aequ 
tliat  wa  not  onij  sell  our  staiiles  oheap,  but  buy  our  giwda  dew,  iiuUet  the  uharm  of/ 
trade;  not  ouly  because  goods  are  d^r  at  a  shilling  a  janl  whun  cum  comniaudB  i 
ten  ceuts  a  bushel,  but  bccauso  the  price  of  foreign  luauufactured  goods  alwajg  advarn 
as  our  ovtu  ability  to  produce  them  dtcreaiite.  Let  cuttun  cloth  be  an  instance.  Tl 
branch  of  our  induBtry  was  inadvertantlj  proteulfid ;  its  manufacture  was  encourage 
profila  resulted;  improvements  introduced;  capital  incrcaiied;  and  in  1823,  when  I 
priceB  of  all  foteign  manufactures  were  low,  cotton  cioth  was  made  in  this  oouuttj  wi 
profit,  while  almost  every  oUier  branch  of  industry  languished.  Protection  enabled  t 
poor  man  and  the  farmer  to  obtain  hie  coareo  cottiin  at  half  their  former  prices,  vh 
it  supplied  our  people  with  employment,  and  gave  a  profitable  home  market  in  the  co 
munity  in  which  the  nkanufactures  existed.  If  such  was  the  result  in  cotton,  why  t 
in  every  other  staple  arlicle, — particularly  iron,  by  which  and  through  which  M^ 
Other  branch  of  industry  ibrivesT  Ji 

TARIFFS  OP  1824-28.  1 

Id  1S24,  protection  to  onr  domostic  industry  was  again  forced  on  the  countljn 
necessity.  The  manufactures  of  the  cuuntry  were  disintegrating  under  the  proctM' 
foreign  rivnlry,  our  people  wore  reduced  tu  the  standard  of  foreign  labor,  with  whl 
they  were  forced  to  compete;  and  nut  I'niy  were  they  compelled  \ij J'ltr  tradi  to  t 
status  of  the  starving  and  oniwded  millions  of  Europe,  from  which  Ihpy  had  endeavor 
to  escape  by  emigration,  but  they  were  forced  tu  pit  tlieir  h</ne  and  veutcU  a 
Bteam-engines  and  labor-saving  machinery  of  England. 

During  the  Bcmi-free-trade  period,  frum  ISIG  to  1824,  the  public  finances  had  h 
much  reduced  na  to  compel  a  resort  to  Loaua  in  a  time  of  peace  to  save  the  credit  d 
country;  while  our  agriculture  and  commerce  suffered  from  the  same  causes  which  dri 
up  the  sources  of  both  publiu  and  private  revenue. 

The  total  toIuo  of  dutiable  imports  during  the  four  years  ending  with  1824  wt 
$204,962,457,  and  the  duties  thereon,  $00,430,612,  being  an  average  of  thirty-five  \ 
cent.  The  new  tariff  enacted  in  1824  raised  the  average  rate  of  duty  to  forty  ani 
half  per  cent.,  which  yielded  during  the  next  four  years  $121,637,942  on  an  importati 
of  $301,558,865.  But  this  increase  in  duty,  though  we  should  now  cuntider  it  hi; 
and  which  was,  in  fact,  adequate  to  the  protection  of  established  branches  of  domes 
manufactures,  was  not  sufficient  to  renuscitaie  the  dead  spirit  of  our  ruined  industi 
Let  UN  notic«  woollen  goods,  for  example,  the  dutica  on  which  bad  been  increased  fn 
twenly>five  to  thirty-throe  and  one-third  per  cent.t  and  un  the  strength  of  this  increa 
woollen  manufacturers  started  their  millK,  and  new  mills  were  erected ;  but  a«  toon 
this  duty  on  imported  woollen  goods  went  into  operation.  Great  Britain  reduced  the  du 
upon  foreign  wool  from  siipcnco  to  a  halfpenny  per  pound,  for  the  acknowledged  purpi 
of  enabling  her  woollen  manufacturers  to  retain  and  coiitrul  the  wuulleti  trade  uf  I 
United  States. 

The  cheap  labor  and  labor-saving  machinery  of  England,  her  long-established  factori 
great  improve meuta,  and  vast  capital,  proved  too  much  for  our  domestiu  tnanufactur 
notwithstanding  this  high  duty.  Alieolute  prohibition  was  required  to  resuscttats  i 
uianufactures.  or  bring  iuto  exiateuce  uew  branches  of  industry,  open  to  Eunipeaa  «i 
petition.  From  this  absfilute  want  sprang  the  highly  protective  and  almost  prohibit 
tariff  of  1828.  which  resulted  in  "good  times,"  high  prices  for  labor  and  the  pn>du 
of  labor,  and  both  public  and  private  prosperity,  not  only  North,  but  Sfiulh. 

The  planting  interests  of  the  South,  however,  always  blind  to  on  enlightened  poU 
and  governed  by  ehort-aighted  and  selfish  motives,  remonstrated  ngainst  the  Tar^'i^ 
of  1828  as  "unjust,  oppressive,  and  uucouelitutional."     They  were  willing  (••■ 
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triliate  to  EDgland,  but  they  were  not  willing  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  their 
ftftmmnw  Qoontry  bj  bearing  a  temporary  ill  to  prevent  permanent  disease, — a  disease 
vfaioh  has  since  nearly  resulted  in  disruption,  and  which  has  been  only  cured  by  the 
most  severe  suffering,  the  most  cruel  treatment. 

South  Carolina — always  poor,  little,  discontented,  and  miserable — ^passed  her  &mous 
IMU/ieaiion  Act  in  1832;  but  President  Jackson's  *'  hemp  remedy' '  then  produced  better 
lesnlts  than  President  Buchanan's  "cordial"  since.  In  the  face,  however,  of  Southern  arro- 
gance, ignorance,  and  croaking,  the  country  prospered ;  the  public  debt  was  paid,  principal 
a&d  interest;  manufactures  flourished;  and  many  of  our  most  profitable  branches  of 
domestic  industry  were  then  firmly  established,— enabling  us  to  compete  with  England 
in  her  own  markets  for  the  peculiar  goods  whose  manufacturing  had  been  encouraged. 

The  continual  hue  and  cry  from  the  South,  coming  from  those  who  were  anxious  to 
sell  the  English  a  pound  of  cotton  for  a  shilling  and  buy  back  an  ounce  at  twenty-five 
cents,  who  racked  their  generous  soils  and  permanently  impoverished  the  inheritance 
for  a  "mess  of  pottage," — a  few  paltry  dollars  to  spend  in  idleness  and  selfish  luxury, 
—at  length  overcame  the  prudence  of  our  statesmen,  and  led  them  to  commit  the  fatal 
error  of  repudiating  the  "American  system,"  and  dwarfing  the  growth  of  our  manu- 
factures, which,  otherwise,  to-day  might  have  been  able  to  compete  with  the  world. 

THE  COMPROMISE  ACT. 

In  1833  the  celebrated  Compromise  Act  became  a  law,  and  reduced  the  duties  on 
imported  goods  about  one-half.  The  effects  of  this  reduction  were  not  immediately  felt. 
The  change  from  abundance  to  famine  is  gradual ;  want  comes  when  uxute  stops  from 
exhaustion.  Our  surplus  supported  us  for  a  time,  but  we  lived  on  our  capital  rather 
than  its  profits.  This  could  not  last  long,  and  from  plenty  we  were  again  plunged  into 
poverty  and  general  distress. 

In  183G  tbe  importation  amounted  to  $189,980,035,  or  an  increase  of  $63,458,703  over 
those  of  1834,  the  first  year  of  the  Compromise  tariff,  with  an  average,  for  the  three 
jetrs  ending  in  1837,  of  $155,465,703  per  annum.  These  excessive  importations  again 
drained  the  country  of  specie  and  drove  capital  from  the  manufacturing  to  the  agri- 
cnltand  interests,  and  the  result  again  came  in  ruin  to  many  and  loss  to  all.  The 
woond  crisis  commenced  on  the  10th  of  May,  1837,  by  the  suspension  of  the  New  York 
banks,  followed  by  the  banks  throughout  the  Union.  Importation — which  still  amounted 
to  ahoat  $141,000,000,  or  $23,500,000  in  excess  of  the  exports— declined  $48,000,000, 
because  we  were  drained,  bankrupt,  and  could  not  buy  more  or  make  the  ruin  greater. 
The  nation  again  became  a  borrower  to  save  its  credit.  Bankrupt  laws  obliterated 
indebtedness,  and  financial  troubles  ensued  which  even  to  this  day  leave  their  marks. 

Thus  we  see  the  cause  and  effect.  There  is  no  speculation  about  it.  History  shows 
it  in  such  clear  and  prominent  letters  that  "he  who  runs  may  read.''  Protection  to 
domestic  industry  brought  prosperity ;  free  trade  brought  adversity.  The  laws  govem- 
U)g  those  results  are  as  immutable  as  the  laws  of  society,  and  no  more.  We  cannot  long 
eontmne  to  spend  more  than  we  earn,  or  to  buy  more  than  we  sell,  unless  we  reverse 
^  osnal  course,  and  instead  of  "selling  rabbit-skins  for  a  sixpence  and  buying  back 
their  tuls  at  a  shilling,"  try  to  play  that  game  on  others. 

TARIFF  OF  1842. 

The  free-trade  tariffs  have  always  been  experiments,  and  they  always  resulted  disas* 
tronsly ;  wMle  our  protective,  or  semi-protective,  tariffs  have  id  ways  been  forced  on  us 
I    bjstem  neoeenty:  yet  they  always  resulted  in  plenty  and  prosperity,  wealth,  growth, 
vid  power;  while^^  trade  brought  crash,  crisie,  and  ruin. 
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Tbo  Oovcrnmcnt  was  again  compelled  to  adrance  the  dutien,  and  in  1843,  not^ 

*"  etanding  the  Compromiae  Act,  which  wns  congidered  as  tinding  between  the  N'orth  'i 

South,  CoQgreM  paMed  the  protective  ttiriEr  of  that  year.    It  was  the  result  of  an  emc 

gencj,  jet  voa  proposed  as  a  prudent  and  wii<e  act  of  legislation  for  the  general  inl 

reetfi  of  the  country,  and  the  effects  were  almost  magical. 

"la  1842  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  the  country  but  little  exceeded  2fK),0< 
tons;  Ly  1B4G  it  had  grown  to  an  amount  eioeeding  ROO, 000  tons.  In  1842  the  en 
sent  to  market  was  but  1,000,250  tons  ;  in  1847  it  exceeded  3,000,000  tons.  The  cottf 
and  woollen  manufactures — and-  mauiLifoctures  of  every  kind,  indeed — grew  with  grei 
rapidity;  and  thus  was  made  everywhere  a  demand  for  food,  cotton,  wool,  tobacco,  at 
all  the  products  of  the  Geld,  the  consequences  of  which  were  seen  in  the  fact  that  prici 
everywhere  rose,  that  money  became  everywhere  abundant,  that  farmers  and  propert 
holders  generally  were  enabled  to  pa;  off  their  mortgages,  that  sheriffs'  sales  ■' 
ceased,  and  that  the  rich  ceased  to  be  made  richer  at  the  expense  of  the  poor."* 

AD   VALOREM. 

But  this  proapetitj  continuetl  for  a  short  season  only.  The  National  Treasury  m 
too  full;  money  loo  plentiful;  tho  tariff  was  too  good;  and  "tinkering"  and  eiperim«ii 
was  again  resorted  lo  by  our  statesttien.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  "  lobby"  »d 
Britieb  gold  framed  the  tariff  of  IS4G-47  and  its  ad  valorem  duties.  The  duliea  o 
1842  were  specific,  and  were  collected  tin  our  own  valuation  in  cash,  and  the  appraiser 
. collectors,  and  naval  officers  had  power  to  examine  parties  under  oath  in  relation  to  it 
,raluo  of  exported  articloa  in  the  principal  markets  from  whence  they  were  pxporfp 
Sut  the  tariff  of  ]84li  gave  t«  importers  the  means  of  peculation  and  fraud  by  obtainit 
(kiso  invoices ;  and  while  the  duties  were  not  sufficient  to  protect  our  domestic  indusir 
.they  were  still  made  less  protective  bj  the  dishonesty  of  the  British  manufacturers  an 
tiieir  agents  hero. 

~  it  a  still  more  powerful  iufluonce  rendered  our  domestic  manufacturers  less  sbl 
usual  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  at  this  time.  The  highly  proiective  duties  i 
1842  were  almost  prohibitory  in  many  articles  of  importation.  Our  industry  flourishf 
in  consequence;  the  prices  of  labor  and  the  products  of  labor  were  high;  money  «i 
plentiful,  and  the  markets  for  home  production  insatiate. 

In  England  the  case  was  reversed.  The  United  Slates  were  her  beet  customei 
during  the  free-trade  periods;  and  when  those  were  cut  off  by  high  tariffs  the  priff 
of  labor  and  the  productions  of  labor  there  were  cheap.  Cunscqucnily,  the  Englii 
manufacturers  were  able  to  sell  their  productions  much  below  American  prices,  whif 
were  then  unusually  high.  English  labor  cost  fifty  cents  per  da;,  ours  not  less  than  un 
dollar  and  fifty  cents,  or  three  times  the  price  of  English  labor ;  while  the  freights  fmi 
England  to  New  York  were  not  greater  than  the  transportation  from  our  manufaclure 
generally  to  the  same  point.  Our  labor,  therefore,  should  drop  suddenly  to  the  EnglW 
standard  if  we  would  compete  with  them.  But  revolutions  of  this  kind  cnanol  ^ 
effected  in  a  day  or  a  year.  Prices  and  regulations  cannot  change  so  suddenly.  B«ni 
ruptcy  and  ruin  come  to  communities  slowly.  Foreign  giwds  sell  cheap  at  first,  whu 
we  are  rich,  but  dear  at  last,  when  we  are  poor.  These  are  natural  rcsnlte;  but  Brilifl 
policy  encourages  tliem,  and  Britisb   avarice  hastens  to  take  all  the  advantages  th'. 

It  is  strange  that  statesmen,  with  our  history  before  them,  and  the  examples  of  fanot 
years  fresh  in  their  memory,  should  legislate  for  the  dostiuction  of  domestic  induflr 
and  in  favor  of  our  foreign  rivals.    The  "disastrous  results  of  a  free-trade  policy  bi 
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been  demonstrated  again  and  again.  Ruin  always  followed  in  its  wake;  while  protec- 
tion always  brought  prosperity,  "good  times/'  and  high  prices  for  labor  and  the 
products  of  labor.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  were  again  to  try  the  "blessings 
of  free  trade"  as  taught  by  British  economists.  We  were  to  experience  once  more  the 
beautiful  precepts  so  lovingly  taught  us  by  our  good  cousins  over  the  water ;  but  we 
ignored  their  example.  The  free-trade  tariff  of  1846-47  took  the  place  of  the  protective 
tariff  of  1842.  When  this  free-trade  tariff  went  into  effect,  we  were  rich ;  plenty  every- 
where existed;  our  vaults  were  full  of  gold,  and  our  people  enjoyed  prosperity  and 
abundance.  All  this  could  not  change  suddenly.  Our  wealth  did  not  vanish  in  a  day 
nor  a  year.  But  a  crisis  was  imminent  in  1850.  The  gold  of  California  only  put  it  off. 
Iq  1852-53  we  exported  $97,000,000  in  specie  to  pay  for  goods  which  we  should  have 
made  ourselves.  But  the  treasure  of  California,  though  it  flowed  in  a  steady  stream 
of  millions  from  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  West,  only  put  off  the  evil  day  by  paying  the 
enormous  losses  of  our  free-trade  hobby.  In  1857  came  the  third  crisis,  and  we  were 
poor  indeed.  The  profits  of  former  industry,  the  millions  of  California,  the  labor  of 
many  years,  all  wasted  by  the  insatiate  demands  of  free  trade,  or,  worse,  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  our  enemies  and  rivals. 

This  crisis  came,  perhaps,  at  the  proper  moment,  since  it  was  necessary  to  shape  the 
pnblic  sentiment  in  proper  form  for  the  great  results  which  were  to  follow.  It  left  us 
poor,— our  factories  closed,  our  manufacturers  ruined,  our  experts  scattered;  but  it 
taught  our  people  wisdom,  and  prepared  their  minds  for  the  advent  of  the  slaveholders' 
rebellion, — ^though  their  pockets  and  their  means  of  defence  were  sadly  deficient  in  con- 
sequence. In  1860-61  came  a  change  in  political  parties  and  political  economy.  "Pro- 
tection to  our  manufactures  was  accepted  as  protection  to  our  farmers,"  and  adopted  as 
a  plank  in  the  Republican  Platform. 

"Better  reform  late  than  never."  But  let  us  see  how  great  the  emergency,  how 
necessary  the  change  from  free  trade  to  something  like  protection,  and  how  illy  prepared 
we  were,  in  consequence  of  t«n  years  of  the  "crushing-out"  process,  to  meet  the  gigantio 
demands  which  the  war  so  suddenly  forced  upon  us, — how  indispensable  those  manufac- 
tures which  we  refused  to  protect  in  peace  were  to  our  protection  in  war. 

In  1849  and  1850,  the  quantity  of  English  railroad  iron  rushed  into  American  markets 
▼ere  200,000  tons,  at  $40  per  ton,  to  which  low  price  we  had  forced  it  during  our  season 
of  protection.  Our  mills,  which  produced  41,000  tons  annually,  and  were  then  capable 
of  producing  70,000  tons,  were  reduced  to  16,500  tons  average  during  the^e  years. 

The  furnaces  went  out  of  blast,  because  the  market  for  pig-iron  was  destroyed  by  the 
•topping  of  the  mills.  Under  these  circumstances,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from 
actual  ruin,  our  manufacturers  asked  simply  for  protection  against  actual  loss,  or 
enough  to  allow  them  $50  per  ton  for  iron  which  was  one-third  more  valuable  than 
English  iron ;  but  Congress  refused  to  help  them ;  they  permitted  our  foreign  rivals  to 
ernsh  out  competition.  Our  productions  fell  from  800,000  tons  of  pig-iron  per  annum 
to  less  than  500,000  tons,  instead  of  increasing  as  formerly.  England  then  stepped  in 
for  our  trade,  and  before  competition  could  be  again  restored,  the  price  of  iron  went  up 
from  $40  to  $80  per  ton  1  At  enormous  prices,  England  supplied  us  with  no  less  than 
1,000,000  tons  of  rails  in  the  four  years  1851-54. 

The  additional  price  paid  during  those  four  years  by  our  railroad  companies  as  a 
penalty  for  permitting  American  competition  to  be  crushed  out,  could  not  be  less  than 
$30,000,000,  which  went  into  British  pockets.  This  crushing-out  process  culminated 
with  the  crisis  of  1867,  and  left  our  factories  closed,  our  workshops  idle,  our  furnaces 
out  of  blast,  our  mills  deserted,  our  exports  scattered,  our  capital  sunk,  our  credit  de- 
stroyed, oar  iron  industry  crippled,  and  the  munitions  of  war  consequently  unavailable. 

This  was  oor  condition  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  though  we  had  been  for  a 
whole  deoade  in  posaoosion  of  mines  of  treasure  that  yielded  ua  more  than  $500,000,000 ! 
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11  of  which  hod  gone  to  Europe,  vitliuut  enabticg  uh  to  pay  our  vay.  or  n»ke  B 

'    the  annual  Ion  of  our  free-tmde  expcriDient;  while  vb  owed  not  leas  than  $600,IKI0,1)fl 

idditioii  to  English  or  European  capitalistB,  on  which  we  eould  acarcelj  pay  the  ii 

t,  and  our  credit  was  bo  low  that  our  bonds  found  bo  further  purvbaHers.     So  mi 

fbr  free  trade!    Them  are  its  leasone.     Will  we  never  profit  b;  our  eod  espeiiencsl 


"TCE  PROTECTION  OF  WAR." 
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The  limited  tariff  of  1861  could  not  have  had  the  effect  of  suddenly  starting  on 
faoturies  and  reviving  our  industry  to  tlie  astouialiing  extent  we  have  witnessed  durin 
the  past  three  years.  In  1612,  tlie  datnands  and  "protection"  of  war  revived  oar  ii 
dunlry.  and  brought  wealth  and  pruajnrity.  In  1861,  and  during  four  yearaof  ll 
most  costly  and  tremenduua  war  tbe  wurld  has  ever  known,  we  hare  increased  in  noB 
bera,  wealth,  and  general  prosperity.  Our  losses  in  treasure  were  and  are  greater  uude 
the  demands  of  free  trade  than  under  tboee  of  war.  We  can  better  afford  to  pa; 
$2,000,000  per  day  to  our  soldiers  and  nianufacturera  at  home  to  protect  our  dumesli' 
industry,  than  we  can  to  pay  England  to  do  our  manDfacturiog  in  iron  alone.  We  ui 
better  afford  to  pay  the  iniereat  on  $3,000,000,000  to  our  own  people  on  our  own  o^iitl 
than  to  pay  the  balance  uf  &eo  trade  to  Europe!  The  first  is  oucuinulative,  while  lit 
aocnnd  is  exhaustive. 

During  the  war,  our  production  of  pig-iron  increaaed  to  1,300,000  tmOB,  and,  irill 
protection,  it  can  be  made  to  double  itself  every  five  years,  witii  an  annual  decrease  ii 
DOSt,  Our  rolling-mills  produced  283,-560  tons  of  rails  in  1864,  and  possess  a  capnclt; 
of  700,000  tone  per  annum  of  rolled  iron. 

The  protection  afforded  by  the  wnr  has  novr  partially  ceased,  and  that  given  bj  tb 
tariff  of  1861  ia  rendered  ineffectual  in  some  cnsoa  by  the  operaUon  of  direct  laira 
particularly  on  our  iron  manufactures.  Tbe  Republican  party  pledged  themselietl 
give  "protection  to  the  farmer  by  bringing  the  conHuaier  to  his  side;"  but  we  find  lb 
reverse  to  be  true  at  present,  and  free  trade  virtually  rules  luKlay  over  many  importsn 
branches  of  onr  domestic  industry, 

Tbe  duty  on  iron  ia  nominally  ^15.6S  per  ton  of  2240  pounds.  The  direct  taxes  paid  h 
tbe  manufacturer  are  $8.40  per  gruaa  tun,  and  the  indirect  taxes  $7 .S3, — making  a  to[u 
of  $16.23  paid  by  the  iron  mnnufecturors  on  a  ton  of  rails,  or  55  cents  excess  of  ti) 
over  duty.*  The  only  proteutlou  now  afforded  is  in  the  premium  on  gold,  which  n'l 
oannot  wish  lo  continue.  We  are,  therefore,  to-day,  though  under  a  Govemiueot  pledg 
to  protection,  on  the  road  to  orash,  crisis,  and  ruin,  which  is  sure  lo  follow  free  trade. 

Our  exports  for  tbe  first  ten  months  of  the  present  calendar  year — 1865 — wore  vilnd 
at  $86,500,000  in  specie,  while  onr  imporle  for  the  same  time  amount  to  $168,500,001 
in  specie  I— or  an  excess  of  $82,000,000 '. !— which  must  be  paid  for  in  gold,  or,  worse,  ii 
Oovemtncnt  bonds,  bearing  intercat,  of  which  over  $1,000,000  go  to  Europe  every  week 
II  ia  known  thai  more  than  $500,000,000  of  railroad  and  State  bonds  are  hold  in  Earorc 
on  which  the  highest  rates  of  interest  are  paid,  and  it  is  feared  tiiat  over  $5OO,000,lXli 
Oovemment  bonds  have  already  found  their  way  to  the  same  bands. 

We  presume  that  a  direct  loss  has  been  suffered  in  this  last  transaction  of  at  les.' 
$250,500,000.  Many  of  these  bonds  wore  sold  at  a  discount  of  150,  and  none  less  tht 
40  per  cont;  an  average,  therefore,  of  50  per  cent,  is  lees  than  that  which  has  hre 
paid.  For  this  $250,000,000  we  have  nothing  to  show;  and  yet  the  interest  ia  eotajlf 
bccauso  we  havo  absorbed  the  capital  in  excess  of  imports. 

Wo  can  far  better  afford  to  war  with  all  Europe,  year  after  year,  than  give  her  6< 
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trade,  the  beet  of  oor  markete,  and  pay  the  balance  of  *' profit  and  loee"  in  bonds  at  46 
per  cent,  dieooont. 

Ten  years  of  saeh  interconrse  would  lead  us  to  irreparable  ruin, — ^repudiation, — while 
ten  years  of  war  with  all  Europe  would  afford  us  full  protection,  wipe  out  our  debts, 
and  save  us  an  annual  drain  of  specie  which,  under  free  trade,  would  not  be  less  thai^ 
$100,000,000  per  annum.  Could  we  not  far  better  pay  $2,000,000  per  day  to  our  own 
soldiers,  and  those  who  furnish  army  and  navy  supplies,  to  afford  us  the  **  protection  of 
war,"  rather  than  pay  an  annual  loss  so  enormous,  so  ruinous?  The  taxes  paid  to  our 
government  is  not  a  loss  to  the  country.  It  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  and  rather  in- 
cresses  than  diminishes  the  wealth  of  the  people,  since  it  is  paid  principally  on  capital 
fornished  by  the  government,  on  which  we  realize  a  profit  after  paying  the  interest. 
Bat  we  can  far  better  afford  to  pay  and  keep  in  the  field  500,000  soldiers  than  allow  the 
domestic  industry  of  30,000,000  to  languish,  and  pay  Europe  to  work  for  us.  We  had 
better  tax  the  industry  of  the  country  $2,000,000  per  day,  than  lose  a  larger  amount  by 
idleness,  and  the  wont  of  profitable  employment,  by  crushing  out  the  spirit  of  industry 
by  free  trade  1 

THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS. 

Having  presented  a  brief  r6sum6  of  our  tariff  Acts  and  their  results, — showing  the 
e?ils  of  the  one  and  the  benefits  of  the  other,  as  demonstrated  in  protective  and  free- 
trade  tariffs, — ^we  now  offer  a  concise  and  practical  illustration  of  the  ways  and  meant 
to  national  prosperity,  or  in  what  consists  the  wealth  of  nations. 

A  nation's  wealth  consists  principally  in  her  natural  resources;  secondly,  in  the  in- 
telligence, skill,  and  industry  of  her  people.  A  country  may  be  rich  in  all  the  bountiful 
gifts  of  nature,  as  Mexico  and  China,  and  yet  without  the  ability  to  profit  for  the  lack 
of  intelligenoe,  skill,  and  industry.  We  find  the  people  of  New  England,  who  have  not 
nmch  to  boast  of  in  their  barren  hills,  far  more  wealthy  and  prosperous  than  those  of 
Virginia,  who  for  centuries  have  been  delving  in  miserable  poverty  among  the  untold 
riches  of  a  most  magnificent  country. 

England  possesses  both  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  prospers  wonderfully  by  their  oom* 
bination.  She  has  more  available  coal  than  exists  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
perhaps  her  iron  and  tin  and  copper  are  on  a  oorresponding  scale.  She  certainly 
makes  the  best  use  of  them. 

Her  intelligence  taught  the  use  and  value  of  iron,  and  her  people  were  the  first  to 
isake  it  on  the  grand  scale,  with  mineral  coal  for  fuel, — ^first  in  the  blast-fumaoe  for  the 
production  of  cast  iron,  then  in  the  puddling-fumaoe  for  the  elaboration  of  the  bar. 
ftill  and  industry  were  the  handmaids  of  science.  What  the  intelligent  mind  pro- 
posed, the  willing  hand  did  skillfully.  This  knowledge  brought  her  power  and  wefldth. 
Steam  obeyed  the  ingenious  Watts,  and  strong,  tireless  motors  of  iron,  breathing  fire 
and  steam,  sprang  forth,  full-grown,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  to  labor 
for  the  intelligent  Englishman. 

While  the  people  of  the  South  bought  slaves  of  flesh  and  blood, — men  and  women, 
with  all  the  failings  and  ills  of  humanity, — and  drove  them  to  the  fields  under  the  lash 
of  the  taskmaster,  the  people  of  both  Old  and  New  England  bought  or  made  the  tire- 
less **  iron  slave,'' — the  steam-engine, — which,  directed  by  intelligence  and  skill,  was  a 
hmidredfold  more  valuable  to  the  owner  or  master  than  the  negro  slave.  The  price  of 
the  latter,  say  $1000,  bought  aeveniy  times  the  power  in  the  former.  Each  horse-power, 
costing  one  hundred  dollars,  does  the  work  of  seven  men  while  employed ;  but  since 
human  limbs  grow  tired  and  the  iron  wheels  do  not,  we  may  say  that  each  horse-power, 
directed  by  intelligence,  is  worth  ten  ignorant  negro  slaves. 
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The  slav^mduett^r^  .^:*  I^■^  S:usl:  ;vne<d  4.iO0,000  of  the  latter,  wliile  the  nmuifiutiimB 
of  Kui^iaiul  owiuNi  ><*.«•  ,  •».  .:*  ihe  f. rcier. 

Tho  i^Unier^  of  ihe  S.';^:b  :>y.k'v«d  t2ie  rude  and  primitiye  pomiitB  of  barbanw  m^ 
and  :«upiHii\l  wl;h  sl.i\v  Ijl.^.t  :he  an  -rf  *kiljul  spinning  jennies  of  England  with  the 
raw  umtori.*4l  u:  s^ix  ^vs^^  ivr  iv«:::i.  di^d  bought  it  back  again  in  mano&ctnred  irtides 
at  (on  tiiuos  its  iVru'.^r  \&'.*:e.  T:.e  Ivarlarous  slave  paying  tribate  to  the  ciTilixing 
ir\m !  K:u la :.«;'>  :^.db\ .»  i:e^\i  u.  Idki-h.  lu:  work  patiently,  tirelessly,  and  most  effecnrehr. 
Ill  fH\uH\  iiulusirixHi^  aui  a<vuiv.uUiin^  wealth;  in  war,  formidable-,  and  the  fint  to 
hurl  forih  wrath  v>Q  the  iV.>e.  Toey  need  no  emancipation ;  with  them  no  insamction 
is  foaro.K 

IgUvTuiuv  may  imix^rt  v\x'lie»  or  buy  or  breed  the  negro  slaTe,  bat  inteUigenoe  will 
buiUi  iho  sioam-onjiiv.o. 

Tho  sla\os  oi*  tho  South  Vrvu^ht  pverty.  waste,  war,  and  desobition,  and  never  did, 
and  no\or  ivuKl.  h»\o  luado  thoir  masior:^  powerful,  influential,  and  wealthy.  Tbej 
w«\rt»  an  olonunit  of  wi^akiu*** — a  rvlio  of  the  barbarous  past. 

Tho  >io!un-p»wor  v*:*  Ki\;;IanvX  ha*  ouaMt\l  her  to  increase  the  productive  ability  of 
hot  ov^l^KVlW  iutoH'.j^nii  and  industrious  j^ei^ple  to  600,000,000  of  laboring  units,  u 
boforo  stat«\!,  oav-li  tsjual  to  tho  physical  force  of  an  able-bodied  man.  This  acquisition 
of  mov'hauioal  (vnvor  ha*  onalU\l  hor  to  manufacture  for  the  world,  to  gather  wealth 
fnnn  o\  orv  quarter  of  tho  c^'W,  and  sprvad  hor  language,  her  influence  and  power  in 
evorv  olimo.  She  has  fouuvUvi  a  michtv  nation  in  the  West,  destined  to  overshadow  her 
in  future  greatness  and  wealth.  But.  while  we  are  passing  out  of  her  power,  she  ii 
creating  a  now  nation  v^f  porha^vit  equal  magnificence  on  the  remote  continent  of  Aw* 
tralia.  where  a  wide  field  i*  ojK'n  for  her  suri^lus  population  and  future  markets  for  her 
pr^Hluots, 

Tlie  lalH^r  and  laWi^saving  machinery  of  England  has  enabled  her  to  multiply  her 
pnMluotivo  ability.  They  cimstitute  an  element  of  her  wealth;  her  furnaces,  milbi 
mines.  railr\uuls,  ships.  1.^0.  <lto.  add  to  her  means  of  production,  while  her  capital  is 
binids.  notes,  g\>ld  anil  siher.  enables  her  to  transact  vast  business  operations  and  effect 
exchanges  which  result  always  to  her  pn^tit.  Her  prudence,  intelligence,  skill,  and 
industry  are.  then'fore,  aidtsl  by  the  natural  aifd  artificial  means  which  they  have  utilised. 
}Ier  wealth,  then^fore.  c^^nsists  in  her  pro]^rty.  But  the  value  of  her  possessions  depend 
more  on  their  utility  or  her  management  of  them  than  on  their  cost.  Her  enginei 
would  be  valueless  and  her  ships  would  l>e  a  bunlcn  were  they  not  profitably  employed. 
The  aim  of  hor  capitalists  and  statesmen,  therefore,  has  been  to  make  eveiy  thing  pty 
Sectional  or  selfish  interests  are  not  tolerated  when  they  conflict  with  the  public  pro** 
pcrity.  Her  tariff  permits  no  impi^rtations  to  injure  her  domestic  industry.  If  she 
proclaims  free  trade  in  bread-stuffs,  cotton,  and  iron,  is  it  not  to  her  interest  to  do  coT 
Her  operatives  can  make  more  in  spinning  cotton  and  making  cloth  than  in  cultivating 
the  barren  heath  or  the  swampy  mixtr ;  while  no  other  nations  can  compete  with  her  in 
the  manufacture  of  inm.  But  she  does  not  allow  tho  smart  Yankees  of  New  England  to 
send  her  pins,  screws,  locks,  or  clocks  duty  free,  nor  do  the  fine  manufactures  of  France 
compete  with  the  broadcloth  of  England. 

Her  statesmen  have  been  wiser  than  ours.  With  them  the  question  is  not  how  to 
raise  the  means  to  keep  the  machinery  of  government  moving,  but  to  increase  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  "  Will  it  pay?"  seems  to  be  the  first  consideration 
of  every  tariff  act  and  every  treaty ;  and  so  far  they  have  made  few  mistakes.  Evert 
ton  of  coal  and  every  pound  of  iron  dug  from  her  extensive  mines  has  paid  a  profit. 
Every  bale  of  cotton  and  every  pound  of  wool  which  she  has  imported  has  added  to 
her  vast  wealth.  Her  ships  carry  for  the  world,  and  tho  world  pays  roundly  for  it ;  and 
as  long  as  she  continues  to  give  her  vast  labor-saving  machinery  profitable  employment 
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by  finding  profitable  markets,  so  long  will  her  wealth  increase.  But  should  her  markets 
hii  and  her  ships  lie  idle,  England's  wealth  will  be  sadly  depreciated 

The  prosperity  of  nations  is,  therefore,  much  like  that  of  individuals.  Industry  and 
prudent  management  are  almost  sure  to  accumulate ;  while  idleness  and  ignorance  or 
foUy  are  sure  to  lead  to  ruin.    The  want  of  profitable  employment  is  a  misfortune. 

The  condition  of  the  American  people  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  English. 
Fheir  manufactures  came  into  existence  without  opposition,  because  they  led  the  world 
Ji  improvements  and  were  the  first  to  put  iron  and  steam  into  harness.  Human  thews 
xmld  not  compete  with  limbs  and  wheels  of  iron.  We,  on  the  contrary,  were  forced 
Dto  competition  with  England  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  She  con- 
;iolled  us,  not  only  by  superior  manufacturing  ability,  but  by  prohibitory  laws ;  and, 
rhile  the  only  people  on  the  earth  whose  natural  resources  are  equal  to  competition, 
ire  have  been  her  best  customers,  and  have  paid  her,  first  and  last,  thousands  of  mil- 
Lions  ;  though  we  have  furnished  her  manufacturers  more  raw  material  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined. 

Unlike  England,  we  find  our  best  markets  at  home.  Our  country  is  thirty  times 
greater  in  extent  than  the  island  of  Great  Britain ;  our  productions  are  more  diversified. 
We  produce  the  raw  material,  and  can  furnish  food  to  any  extent.  Our  people  are  aff 
intelligent,  our  mechanics  as  skilful.  Our  natural  wealth  is  also  thirty  times  greater 
than  hers,  acre  for  acre,  because  our  mineral  resources  are  in  excess.  We  have  one 
square  mile  of  coal  for  every  fifleen  of  territory ;  she  has  one  for  every  twenty  of  terri- 
tory ;  while  our  resources  in  iron  are  equal  in  comparison.  Our  soils  are  naturally 
richer,  and  are  capable  of  feeding  the  world.  Our  mountains  produce  gold,  our  fields 
an  white  with  cotton,  while  every  product  of  Europe  finds  a  congenial  climate  here, — 
tbe  grape  of  France,  the  silkworm  of  Italy,  or  the  merino  sheep  of  Spain. 

With  these  unparalleled  resources,  intelligence,  skill,  and  industry,  why  are  we  buying 
from  Europe  at  this  moment  double  the  amount  of  our  sales  ?  Why  are  we  spending 
doable  our  income?  Why  are  we  so  much  in  debt  to  England?  Why  is  our  vast 
attaral  wealth  unavailable  ?  Why  do  we  go  to  England  for  iron,  while  we  are  thirty 
times  richer  in  ores  and  coal  than  she  is?  Simply  because  we  send  our  surplus  capital 
Id  Europe  for  goods,  instead  of  investing  it  in  labor-saving  machinery,  railroads,  mines, 
iomacesy  and  mills,  and  in  creating  and  sustaining  a  domestic  industry  which  would 
yield  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  If  sent  to  Europe,  our  gold  is  lost  to  us ;  we  receive 
Ho  benefit,  except  in  the  temporary  wear  of  a  coat  or  a  rail.  But,  if  invested  in 
ntchinery  to  produce  the  coat  and  the  rail,  we  not  only  save  their  cost,  but  we  have 
tbe  means  of  reproduction.  It  becomes  productive  wealth.  Had  we  manufactured  all 
tb  iron  we  have  purchased  from  England  since  the  Revolution,  we  should  not  only  have 
UTed  the  $500,000,000,  or  perhaps  double  that  amount,  which  we  have  spent  for  the 
purpose,  but  it  would  have  been  invested  in  labor-saving  machinery,  mills,  furnaces, 
^  which  would  net  us  at  least  ten  per  cent,  profit  and  enable  us  to  compete  with 
England  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

At  the  period  which  we  name,  or  during  the  Revolution,  our  ability  to  produce  iron 
vas  greater  than  that  of  England,  and  the  toount  actually  produced  was  not  much 
Itts.  Had  we  been  protected  by  tariff,  or  icar,  ever  since,  against  the  cheap  labor  of 
Europe,  the  amount  of  iron  consumed  in  this  country  would  have  been  increased  per- 
Up8  tenfold,  and  the  prices  reduced  much  below  those  which  have  ruled.  We  should 
long  ago  have  substituted  the  steam-engine  for  the  negro  slave,  and  have  saved  blood  as 
well  as  treasure  by  the  exchange. 

The  wealth  of  England  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  was  not  one-tenth  of  its  present 
proportion.  Our  wealth  to-day  may  be  stated  at  $20,000,000,000,  inflated  as  all  values 
are  now;  while  that  of  England  is  $100,000,000,000,  on  a  substantial  basis.    Our 
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f^O.OOO.OOO.OOO,  however,  i«  not  now  productive.     We  ore  going  in  debt  every  dayj 
wliile  her  $100,000,000,000  is  consHintlj  accumulating. 

Our  ceoBua  roturna  show  an  average  iDorease  of  over  S  per  cent,  per  Hnnum  in  the 
loyal  States;  but  tlicy  also  made  the  inut-eaae  of  wealth  in  the  Snuthem  States  over  9 
per  oent.  Was  that  real  or  productive  wealth?  If  so,  whore  ia  it  now!  The  war  cfnt 
the  North  mure  thuo  it  coat  the  South;  yet  war  made  ub  richer,  while  it  made  them 
poorer.     Their  wealth  was  not  productive. 

During  the  war  we  accumulated  wealth,  though  wo  spent  nearly  jS.OOO.OOO  per  day 
in  sustaining  our  armies.  To-day  we  are  losing  it  in  vain  competition  with  the  cheap 
labor  of  Europe.  Then,  every  man  not  in  the  army  was  at  work,  with  mind  or  limb, 
and  thousands  of  Bteom-enginea  wcte  laboring  unceasingly.  Now.  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  compsrnttvely  idle,  and  our  steam-machinery  finds  scarce  half  employment 
Ten  years  of  free  trade,  such  as  we  now  Buffer,  would  bring  crash,  crisis,  and  ruin,  with 
repudiation  and  shame;  while  ten  years  of  war  with  all  Europe  would  wipe  out  our 
dcblB  and  make  our  natural  resources  available.  But  a  protective  tariff  will  secure  hj 
peaceful  means  better  reenlta  than  can  be  obtained  by  war. 

Productive  wealth  docs  not,  therefore,  consist  in  fields  of  oool  or  mountains  of  ore, 
\a  bales  of  cotton  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  slaves,  but  is  our  own  ability  to  makt 
them  available  and  profitable.  We  may  own  $20,000,000,000  of  inflated  stock,  but  if 
it  does  not  pay  it  is  not  wealth.  Our  fiirnaces,  mines,  mills,  factories,  and  ships  m 
not  productive  of  wealth  if  they  cannot  supply  our  wants.  We  may  mortgage  them,  n 
we  are  now  doing,  and  live  on  the  proceeda  thus  obt.-iincd  for  a  aeason;  but  erisis  and 
ruin  come  at  last. 

Wo  cannot  compete  with  the  cheap  la.bor  of  Europe,  or  the  labor-saving  machinery 
of  England,  unless  our  people  will  work  for  the  starvation  prices  of  the  Old  World;  and 
even  then  we  cannot  do  so  without  tho  assistance  of  Bteam  and  machinery. 

The  Irish  in  Ireland  labor  cheaper  tban  the  English  in  England,  hut  they  do  not 
grow  rich.  Labor  in  Turkey.  Hindoatan.  and  South  Carolina  has  always  been  lower 
than  it  has  been  in  England,  but  can  it  compete!  Japan  is  rich;  her  labor  is  ch*»p; 
but  how  long  would  it  take  England  to  fleece  her,  without  protection  to  her  indaatryT 

It  ia  scarcely  possible  to  eipress  the  wealth  of  nations  in  a  word;  but  by  TRRirrit  ia 
acquired,  with  that  knowledge  which  turns  all  it  touches  into  gold.    In  this  aense, 
"  Kiiovikdge  is  Pouvr." 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Political  economy  as  a  science  embraces  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  Wa  propose,  how- 
ever, to  consider  it  practically,  and  only  in  its  relation  to  our  domestic  industry  and  lbs 
development  of  our  resources. 

Free  trade  is  very  simple.  Its  name  is  attractive  to  a  free  people ;  and  it  would  b« 
very  ncceptitblo  if  all  nations  were  governed  by  the  same  laws,  the  same  interests,  and 
the  same  habils.  Even  then,  those  having  the  most  productive  soils  and  the  richest 
minerals  would  become  wealthy  at  the  expense  of  those  who  were  defioieut  in  natural 
resources.  But  since  this  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  condition  of  the  world,  politic*! 
I'conomy  becomes  a  necessity.  It  protects  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  poor  against 
the  rich.  It  provides  meaaui;es  for  the  proper  recompense  of  tabor,  the  enconragement  of 
industry,  protecla  private  enterprise  and  fosters  public  welfare.  It  should  preserve  for 
Americans  the  magnificent  natural  wealth  of  America.  It  should  protect  our  industry 
from  the  labor-saving  machinery  and  capital  of  England,  and  our  people  from  Iha  cheap 
labor  of  Europe.  That  is  not  economy  which  squanders  the  bountiful  gifts  of  natore 
and  neglects  domestic  thrift, — which  advocates  free  trade,  and  consequently  brings  tbt« 
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itandard  of  free  labor  in  America  to  the  level  of  the  Btarving  millions  of  Eorope. 
The  great  ol^eot  of  political  economy  should  not  be  to  encourage 

CHEAP  LABOR, 

bit  to  proTide  free  men  with  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  of  labor,  and  some  benefits  from 
die  aataral  wealth  of  their  country. 

The  cheap  labor  of  Europe  represents  **  coarse  food,  mean  clothes  and  lodging,  political 
BvIUtj,  ignorance,  and  sorfdom,"  without  encouragement  or  opportunity  to  rise  above 
ths  eoadition  of  dependence  and  poverty. 

The  free  labor  of  America  represents  an  abundance  of  the  best  food,  the  clothing  of 
t  gentleman,  a  home  of  independence  and  domestic  comfort,  choice  of  occupation,  par- 
tieipation  in  government,  with  inducements  and  opportunity  to  acquire  wealth,  honor, 
md  position; 

Free  trade  reduces  American  yVec  labor  to  the  standard  of  European  cheap  labor;  but 
protection  to  our  domestic  industry,  by  a  judicious  economy,  prevente  the  one  tnd 
neoree  the  otiier.  It  seems  preposterous  to  argue  so  plain  a  matter  as  this.  These 
£MtB  are  "self-evident."    But  the  advocates  of  free  trade  advance  the 


FARMER  AND  THE  PLANTER 

« the  first  or  principal  producers  of  wealth,  and  those  whose  interests  should  be  the 
int  consulted.  It  is  true,  these  are  our  great  and  vital  interests  at  present,  and  these 
ittterests  we  are  most  anxious  to  serve.  But  how  does  free  trade  benefit  the  one  or  the 
other?    How  can  we  serve  them,  if  we  neglect  the  manufacturer  and  the  mechanic? 

We  can  haTe  no  home  markets  if  we  are  all  farmers  and  planters,  and  the  manu- 
liBtnrers  of  Europe  cannot  buy  more  from  us  than  they  sell  back  to  us.  They  have 
dwiys  bought  less  than  they  sold.  If  they  buy  a  bale  of  cotton,  they  pay  fbr  it  with  a 
piece  or  bolt  of  cloth.  If  they  want  a  barrel  of  flour,  they  send  us  a  Imr  of  iron.  But 
if  we  had  the  manufacturer  and  the  mechanic  side  by  side  with  the  farmer  and  the 
pliBter,  W6  eould  obtain  two  bolts  of  cloth,  or  two  pieces  of  calico,  and  two  bars  of  iron, 
far  the  same  prioe. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  protection  of  war  has  advanced  cotton  from  six  cents  to  fifty 
eents  a  pound ;  while  we  know  that  free  trade  reduced  it  from  twenty-five  cents  to  its 
lovesl  limit.  Free  trade  reduced  oom  to  ten  cents  or  less  per  bushel,  while  protection 
•dfanoed  it  to  fifty  cents  and  above. 

nat  is  not  economy  which,  robs  the  generous  soil  of  all  its  richness  in  order  that  its 
productions  may  be  sold  cheap  in  foreign  markets.    Yet  such  has  been  the  economy  of 
the  planter  and  farmer  in  this  country.     The  soils  of  Yii^inia  and  the  Carolinas  are 
Diuiy  exhanated,  and  yet  the  planters  did  not  acquire  wealth,  though  provided  with 
the  eheapest  of  labor,  which  only  received  coarse  food  and  scanty  raiment  for  its  hire. 
The  reealt  ia,  exhausted  lands  and  poverty-stricken  people.    The  magnificent  prairies 
if  the  West  yield,  year  by  year,  less  and  less  to  the  farmer,  because  their  export  trade 
psys  bot  a  scanty  pittance  for  their  labor,  and  returns  nothing  to  the  impoverished  soiL 
But,  while  free  trade  is  racking  the  rich  soils  of  the  planting  South  and  impoverishing 
the  piftiries  of  the  farming  West,  the  sterile  hills  of  manufacturing  New  England  are  in- 
enasiog  in  richness  and  production ;  while  the  soil  of  Great  Britain,  which  cannot  com* 
per*  with  those  of  the  South  and  West  in  original  yield,  now  produces  from  two-  to  three- 
fold greater  crops     It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  farmers  and  planters  are  decreasing 
mstead  of  increasing  the  national  wealth,  by  exhausting  the  strength  and  consequently 
depredating  the  value  of  the  soils,  and  liiat  free  trade  and  foreign  markets  cannot 
return  the  wealth  thns  extraoted.    The  conclusion  is  plain. 


THE  MISER,  MANUFACTCRER,  AND  MECHANIC 


itli  t!ie  planter  and  the  former,  if 
wealth,  and  keep  atep  with 


must  labor  side  bj  side,  or  in  the 

WB  wish  to  profit  bj  our  magnificent  r 

the  progroaa  of  intelligence  and  civilizp 

The  haabandmen  and  ahephorda  of  the  barbarous  ages  used  their  fingers  for  forlu, 
ond  the  skins  of  their  fluuks  and  herds  for  clothing;  yet  their  Tubnl-cainB  were  forced 
to  supply  them  frith  kDiTes  and  irjBtruuents  of  bruHH.  The  savages  of  America  de- 
pended on  tl)oir  rude  mechanical  skill  in  conBtractinjr  snores  wad  bows  and  arrows  for 
tbuir  food,  while  the  llott«ntota  of  Africa  owe  their  precarious  and  miserable  cxiAteuM 
more  to  their  ingenuity  than  to  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  soil  cannot  be  made  to  yield  its  fruit  without  some  in!<trument  of  mccbonicBl 
conatruction.  The  burned  stick  of  the  Indian,  the  wooden  plough  uf  the  Roman,  thit 
rude  coulter  of  our  gnmdlatiicrs    or  the  steam  cultivators  of  to-day,  muht  be  roadv 
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HUl^eot  all  nature  to  our  use 
miner  and  the  mouufooturer  i 
the  mechanic. 

Yet  science  and  knowledge  are  quite  ns  eaaential.  The  ancient  manufaclurer  m*de 
ingots  of  steel,  and  the  Eaat  Indian  of  to-daj,  blowing  his  fires  through  a  Bh«<>p-tkiu 
bag,  can  produce  a  half-pound  of  metal  per  dayl  Science  has  increafied  the  pruductiun 
to  one  hundred  pounds.  Our  BOueHtiirs  in  England  carried  their  coal,  ore,  and  iron  nn 
the  lutcka  of  women  and  asses  in  IGOO;  aud  fifty  years  ago  the  planters  of  Virginia 
rolled  their  hogsheads  of  tobacco  from  Danville  to  Uicbmondl*  Steam  now  doestbe 
work  with  a  thousandfold  increase.  It  in  thus  mflnifert  that  the  miuer,  maimfocturei, 
and  mechanic  are  not  only  useful  to  the  planter  and  the  farmer,  but  absolDtet;  ii 
peusable.  They  are  the  handmaids  of  science  and  skill.  It  is  said  that  John  fiwidq 
of  Boouokc  wrote  above  hia  door, 

"Let  no  mechanio  enter  hero;" 
md  well,  perhaps,  that  he  wrote  these  words,  or  that  the  principle  oppressed  eii>(ed  in 
the  slavemaster's  heart,  for  the  good  of  humanity  ami  the  emancipation  of  the  slave; 
but  alas  for  the  blood  they  have  shed,  the  deBolation  they  have  caused  the  unfortnnau 
South! 

The  miner,  mnnafiMitnrer,  and  mechanic  are  not  only  absolutely  necesMry  for  the  [>io- 
duction  of  fo<xi  and  clothing,  but  they  furnish  the  means  of  promoting  intelligence  knd 
civil iKBt ion,  the  necessities,  comforts,  pleasures,  and  luxuries  of  peace,  and  the  impit 
ments  of  defence  in  war. 

These  facts  are  evident.  It  is  manifeat  that  the  richest  soils  must  become  eveotuallj 
eihausteri  and  valueless,  by  continual  drains  on  their  reaources,  without  rocompcntf. 
A  purely  ngricultural  people,  therefore,  adds  nothing  W  the  permanent  wealth  of  their 
country,  while  a  combined  manufacturing  and  agricultnral  community  constantly  grort 
rich.  There  are  many  examples;  but  let  Virginia  and  Massachuxetts  stand  in  cvideatc. 
The  former  was  naturally  rich,  but  ts  n«w  poor;  the  latter  was  naturally  poor,  butii 

But  a  purely  agricultural  community,  as  we  have  shown,  cannot  esist  to-day  witboot 
the  aid  of  the  manufacturer;  and,  since  the  first  cannot  fail  to  grow  poor  without  ihe 
direct  aid  of  the  second,  it  cannot  be  a  question  in  political  economy  as  to  the  relaiive 
advantages  of  using  foreign  or  domestic  productions. 
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Tlie  miner,  manafaetnrer,  and  mechanio  mast  labor  side  bj  side  with  the  planter  and 
the  farmer,  not  only  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  and  acquire  wealth,  but  to  saye 
oar  natural  resources  from  depreciation  and  eventual  exhaustion. 

The  mineral  resources  of  our  country  are  equal  to  its  agricultural ;  but  the  one  cannot 
be  profitably  developed  without  the  other,  and  domestic  industry  must  be  employed  to 
accomplish  the  result. 

If  political  economy,  every-day  examples,  and  reason,  teach  us  those  lessons,  is  it  not 
strange  that  we  have  not  profited  by  them?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  astonishment  that 
American  statesmen  should  have  so  long  neglected  American  resources?  Is  it  not 
tbsurd  for  our  farmers  and  planters  to  advocate  free  trade,  which  not  only  tends  to  im- 
poverish themselves,  but  their  lands  also  ? 

The  foregoing  facts  and  arguments  should  be  sufiicient  to  convince  intelligent  men; 
but,  since  prejudice,  party,  and  the  sophistry  of  foreign  economists,  agents,  and  im- 
porters are  arrayed  against  the  truth,  we  will  give  a  few  plain  and 

PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  value  of  the  cotton  crop  exported  may  be  $190,000,000,  but  the  value  of  the 
articles  consumed  by  the  producers  to  supply  their  wants  would  be  greater.  It  is 
Dotoriooa  that,  while  the  few  planters  lived  in  ease  and  luxury,  the  "poor  whites"  and 
negroes,  or  over  one-half  the  entire  population,  existed  in  extreme  poverty.  The  price 
realized  by  their  productions  did  not  pay  for  the  labor  of  producing;  while  their  lands 
were  constantly  growing  less  productive. 

In  the  mean  time — say  1860 — the  people  of  New  England  bought  cotton  of  the  South 
to  the  amount  of  $37,680,782,  which  they  sold  for  $79,359,900.  To  accomplish  thi^ 
only  29,880  boys  and  men  and  51.617  women  and  girls  were  employed,  whose  total 
irtges  amounted  to  $16,725,720,  leaving  a  profit  of  $25,953,358,  at  the  same  time  giving 
a  ralnable  home  market  to  their  fanners,  and  enabling  them  to  increase  the  productive- 
aeaa  and  value  of  the  soil  by  full  compensation. 

In  the  South,  while  less  than  1,000,000  of  slaves  were  raising  cotton,  not  less  than 
2,000,000  were  comparatively  idle,  or  employed  in  no  useful  or  productive  pursuit, 
ths  planters  doing  nothing,  and  the  poor  whUta  either — ^worse— drinking  whiskey,  or 
Cizning  a  miserable  existence  from  worn-out  soil,  or  drudging  in  competition  with  the 
dafSy  whose  pay  was  only  coarse  food  and  scanty  raiment. 

These  2,000,000  unproductive  people,  if  directed  by  intelligence  or  the  example  of  New 
England,  could  have  manufactured  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  South,  and  raised  food 
enoQ^  to  sustain  both  themselves  and  the  cotton-producers.  The  profits  would  be  thus 
not  only  equal  to  the  value  of  the  whole  crop,  but  the  enhanced  value  of  the  article  in 
itt  manufactured  state  not  less  than  $380,000,000, — independent  of  the  amount  sold  to 
Kew  £ngland,-^)r  double  the  value  of  the  raw  material. 

The  value  of  manufactured  products  in  the  Southern  States  in  1860  was  $150,312,682, 
to  produce  which  only  98,741  men  and  boys  and  1 1,309  women  and  girls  were  employed ; 
or  110,050  male  and  female  operatives,  as  manufacturers,  produced  more  than  half  the 
Talue  of  that  produced  by  the  1,000,000  slaves  employed  in  the  culture  of  cotton. 

A  man  may  earn  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day  at  his  daily  labor,  and  save  half 
of  it,  if  his  wife  and  children  will  cultivate  his  garden  and  spin  and  weave  their 
elothes.  But'another  may  earn  two  dollars  per  day,  and  be  always  in  want  and  debt, 
if  his  fiunily  are  idle  and  extravagant.  The  same  with  the  farmer  and  the  planter:  if 
they  buy  more  than  they  sell,  or  consume  even  as  much  as  they  raise,  they  must  eveni- 
oally  end  in  bankruptcy,  if  not  ruin;  because,  while  they  live  within  their  means 
appazentlyt  their  lands  become  less  and  less  productive,  while  their  families  become 
more  and  mom  ezpensiTe. 
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The  farmor  has  coal  aud  iron  od  his  land.  UU  sons  can  make,  during  leUore  timep, 
nil  kis  arUcles  in  the  bortlH-are  liui^,  and  thuH  buvo  him  frum  fifl;  to  one  hundred  dollare 
por  annum.  Ho  can  grow  flax  and  raise  wool,  and  hia  daughters  can  Bpin  and  wcatc 
uio»t  of  his  ulothes,  aud  thus  save  irom  $00  to  $600  mure, 

Thia  domeetio  economj  or  industry  ap|>lici  equally  to  nations ;  for  the  interests  of 
uommunities  are  identical  with  those  of  families.  When  the  imports  exceed  the  eiporta, 
when  gold  flows  out  of  the  country,  we  are  growing  poor;  but  when  the  ejports  exceed 
the  trnports.  and  gold  flows  iatu  tlie  country,  we  are  growing  wealthy.  During  tiiDe« 
of  war  or  prohiliitury  tariffs,  we  may  also  grow  rich  by  raising  and  mauufacturing  a)l 
we  require,  by  tho  increase  of  our  home  markets,  the  growth  of  our  domestic  products, 
the  addition  uf  labor-saving  machinery,  the  development  of  our  mines,  aud  the  geseral 
appreciation  of  all  values  in  ounscquenco,  without  a  dollar  of  exports. 

The  total  value  uf  our  agricultuml  products,  other  tlion  ootton,  sugar,  and  rioe,  ii 
DOW  $3,000,000,000  annually.  Our  foreign  markets  consume  of  this  amount  only  He 
trifling  sum  of  JSO.OOO.OOO.  and  often  much  less.  Yet  there  are  those  who  openly  ad- 
vocate free  trade,  in  order  to  give  the  farmer  a  market!  who  would  break  down  a  manu- 
facturing industry,  which  consumes  over  $2,000,000,000  annually,  for  the  ineignific»Dt 
market  of  Qroat  Britain.  They  would  crush  the  coal  and  iron  industry  of  this  countrv, 
whose  total  product,  in  its  various  forms,  amounts  to  $400,000,000  aunually.  90  per  wot. 
of  whioh  aflbrds  a  home  market  to  our  farmers,  fur  the  miserable  $20,000,000  oonsomed 
by  England  t 

Tho  totsJ  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  Jnne 
1.  1860,  was  not  leas  than  $1,01)0,000, OHO.  Tho  increase  from  1850  to  18G0  was  86  i«r 
cent.,  and  we  may  safely  eslimato  the  increase  since  at  50  per  cent.,  which  would  jitl'l 
$2,850,000,000,  or  almost  as  much  as  the  agricultural  products.  But  this  vast  amuunl 
is  exclusive  of  mechanical  prodacttons  below  the  annual  value  of  five  hundred  doUars, 
of  which  no  official  notice  is  taken  in  the  census.  Yet  these  small  amounts  are  sufficiflit 
to  swell  the  amount  of  our  manufactures  to  over  $3,000,000,000. 

To  produce  the  $1,900,000,000.  as  returned  by  the  census  of  1800,  nearly  1,400,000 
persons  were  employed;  aud,  estimating  their  increase  at  50  per  cent.,  in  proportioD  I" 
the  increase  of  production,  tho  number  uf  operatives  now  required  is  2,100,000.  Tbraf, 
on  an  average,  support  two  and  a  half  other  persons  as  dependents,  &f.,  making  fi" 
whole  number  supported  by  our  manufacturing  industry  5,250,000,  exclusive  of  tbil 
large  class  of  "middle-men,"  such  as  merchants,  clerks,  draymen,  railroaders,  exprefe- 
mon,  and  steamboat-hands,  carpenters,  masons,  painters,  &c.  ic. 

We  may,  therefore,  estimate  that  fulij  uno-third  our  population  is  supported  directly, 
and  two-thirds  directly  and  indirectly,  by  manufacturing  industry,  since  it  girei  » 
market  to  two-thirds  of  our  agricultural  productions.  That  interest,  tliereforc,  slanil! 
first  in  the  political  economy  of  the  country.  Yet  there  are  those  who  consider  tin 
planting  interests  of  the  South  as  productive  of  the  paramount  staples  of  the  countr;, 
and  would  ruin  our  manufacturers,  who  are  increasing  our  wealth,  to  foster  our  planierf. 
who  are  impoverishing  tlie  richest  portion  of  our  country.  There  were  those  who  oned. 
"Cotton  is  king!"  a  short  time  ago;  but  they  were  not  more  mistaken  than  those  'Ix' 
cry,  "Com  is  king!"  to-day.  Iron  is  the  couquerorof  nature,  tlie  civiliier and  benefsctw 
of  mankind,  and  without  its  aid  no  oatioo  can  become  wealthy,  prosperous,  and  pownfiil. 
Our  2,000,000  miners,  manufacturers,  aud  mechanics,  however,  did  not  produce 
$3,000,000,000*  of  manufactured  goods  unaided :  steam  and  labor-saving  machintr; 
•  Tl»  IdW  pindDeUoii  of  tti*  niuQlIT  fbr  l«aa  i*  tUlamtti  bj  Dr.  Bldn  it  Hit  nlas  of  *(,31S.0O(>,NO. «  »• 

tlDb ;  ■lnc«  aboul  onfrluir  at  thii  amannt  rFi»»eiitB  daOHtlc  minarsclnna.  nod  tfa*  oihn-  run  ngrlFiilranl  v^ 
.ncttnna,  whlli  uort  of  tha  ugHcnllnml  prodnrf <  ire  cDDaniunJ  l>]'  Uii 
inoan  *■  IndltscU;  dipsDdcDL 
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f afe  them  material  assistance.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
utoam-power  employed  in  these  productions,  but  it  is  manifestly  much  less  per  head 
thin  in  England. 

In  the  anthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  the  amount  of  steam-power  is  equal 
to  tiro  horse-power  per  head,  which  enables  each  hand  to  produce  500  tons  of  coal  per  i 
aanuniy  or  (2500  per  head  at  present  valuation,  which  is  one  thousand  dollars  more 
than  the  average  production  of  the  country  per  capita.  The  steam-engines  of  Great 
Britain  are  stated  as  equal  to  83,635,214  horse-power,  which  would  give  about  three 
horse-power  to  each  inhabitant,  and,  of  course,  a  much  greater  number  per  head  to  her 
fflsnufacturing  classes.  But  if  we  estimate  two  horse-power  per  capita  as  the  maximum 
made  use  of  by  our  2,000,000  manufacturers,  we  have  a  force  equal  to  28,000,000 
atroag  men,  and  capable  of  doing  much  more  work.  Yet  how  insignificant  is  this, 
when  compared  to  the  steam-power  of  England  t 

CHEAP  LABOR  V9.   FREE  LABOR. 

Oar  manufacturers  can  only  compete  with  England  when  they  have  provided  an 
equal  steam-power  to  the  hands  employed,  and  when  they  can  find  American  free  labor 
It  English  prices, — which  we  hope  may  not  happen  until  the  millennium. 

We  have  tried  cheap  labor  long  enough  in  the  South,  and  have  found  by  sad  ex- 
perience that  it  brings  poverty  and  ruin  instead  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  We  had 
4,000,000  of  slaves,  whose  labor  we  compelled  with  the  whip  and  rewarded  with  the 
ooarseaft  of  food— com  meal  and  bacon— and  the  meanest  of  clothing  only.  Yet  we 
tmporerished  the  soil,  held  the  poor  in  ignorance  and  vice,  and,  instead  of  advancing  in 
iatalligence,  civilization,  and  wealth,  that  portion  of  our  country,  though  naturally  the 
riekaBt  part  of  our  continent  or  the  world,  was  relapsing  into  barbarism. 

If  we  do  not  protect  our  labor  against  the  capital,  machinery,  and  low  prices  of  Europe, 
vs  must  oome  down  to  their  standard.  Wo  may  import  $300,000,000  of  cheap  goods ;  but 
we  also  import  cheap  labor  for  our  mechanics  and  farmers,  because  we  cannot  get 
iefenty-five  dollars  per  ton  for  our  iron  if  English  iron  is  selling  in  our  markets  for 
iUty  dollars  per  ton ;  and  we  cannot  make  iron  at  fifty  dollars  per  ton  if  we  pay  our 
mrners,  mechanics,  and  experts  two  doUars  per  day,  while  those  of  England  receive 
<mly  fifty  cents  per  day ! 

If  our  miners,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics,  who  buy  $2,000,000,000  fVom  our 
&nnerSy  work  cheap,  they  cannot  pay  high  prices  for  theiir  food.  Will  the  Ameriean 
&nner,  therefore,  advocate  free  trade,  in  order  to  purchase  a  few  cheap  goods,  when 
the  result  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  force  him  to  sell  his  crops  cheap  ?  or  will  he  sacri- 
toe  a  profitable  home  market  of  $2,000,000,000  where  free  American  labor  at  two 
dollan  per  day  is  the  buyer,  for  an  unprofitable  foreign  market  of  $80,000,000,  where 
dieap  European  labor  at  fifty  cents  per  day  is  the  only  customer  ?  But  there  is  another 
iaportant  consideration  here.  The  foreign  markets  for  breadstuff's  and  food  generally 
inotoate  independently  of  the  regulations  of  trade,  and  depend  more  on  the  wants  of 
lorope  than  the  prices  of  food.  They  only  buy  when  short  crops  compel  them,  and 
only  come  to  us  for  that  which  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  Old  World  cannot  supply 
them.  Our  farmers  must  sell  their  wheat  in  competition  with  the  ill-paid  Calmucks  of 
the  Don,  and  labor  fiur  the  pittance  paid  to  the  barbaric  serfs  of  Turkey,  or  not  sell  at 
tU  to  Europe. 

THE  IMPORTATION  OP  POOD. 

tnb  trade  not  only  reduces  the  price  of  our  products,  but  limits  the  markets  for  our 
•griooltiml  pffodnoti  abroad.    The  largest  amount  of  provisions  we  have  ever  exported 
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is  $80,000,000  per  umiim ;  of  which  lees  titan  half  went  to  the  manufacturing ■ 
of  Europe.  During  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present  calendar  year  our  imp< 
these  manu&cturiDg  countries  amounted  to  $186,500,000  in  gold.  At  the  samt 
imparts,  the  amount  for  the  jenr,  reduced  into  curreocj,  at  $1.44  for  gold,  \ 
$322,272,000  against  $149,328,000  of  exports,  entailing  a  loss  which  must  bo' 
in  gold,  or,  worse,  in  bonds  ftt  five  or  six  per  cent,  interest!  and  not  onlj  q 
country  this  immense  loss  direct,  but  indirectly  sends  into  this  country ^M' 
much  food  as  wo  eror  sent  to  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  !* 

In  this  «)untry  our  free  labor  epsuda  alKiut  one-third  to  one-half  its  earning; 
but  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  spends  two-thirds  for  the  necessaries  to  sustain  1^ 
nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  tbe  fact  that  two-thirds  of  our  imports  rcpnl 
porieii/ood.  minus  tbe  profits  which  swell  the  capital  or  permanent  wealth  of  tb 
manufacturers.  Free  trade,  therefore,  diminishes  the  markets  of  our  farmed 
extent, — since  we  import  during  free-trade  tariffs  fire  times  as  much  food  as  m 
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dettrojs  the  home  market  of  our  fanners  to  that  extent  Such  are  the  rewards 
of  free  trade  and  cheap  labor.  Thej  drain  our  country  of  the  precious  metals;  they 
eurtail  the  markets  for  our  agricultural  productions ;  they  reduce  the  price  of  every 
pndootion  of  labor  as  well  as  the  price  of  labor,  without  adding  one  cent  to  our  perma- 
ncDt  wealth,  and  constantly  drain  the  resources  of  our  country ;  and  we  might  continue 
with  a  category  of  evils  ad  libUum. 

HIGH  PRICES. 

The  tendency  of  high  tariffs  and  wars  is  to  produce  high  prices  and  inflated  values, 
which  excite  the  fears  of  those  who  arc  more  prudent  than  wise. 

Those  who  fear  a  fall  should  never  attempt  to  rise ;  and  those  who  dread  high  prices 
ifaoald  be  always  condemned  to  small  profits,  cheap  labor  and  its  results. 

We  never  can  enjoy  "good  times''  except  by  high  prices  and  protection  to  labor:  the 
roed  to  wealth,  prosperity,  and  power  is  through  the  busy  marts  of  a  well-paid  industry ; 
while  the  road  to  crash,  crisis,  and  ruin  is  down  the  rugged  paths  of  cheap  labor  and 
low  prices. 

IVotection  necessarily  brings  high  prices  at  first  Our  manufactures  have  always 
been  in  a  crippled  condition,  our  factories  idle,  our  experts  scattered,  capital  diverted, 
prior  to  every  protective  tariff  or  "  protective  war :"  consequently,  it  required  the  induce- 
ment of  high  prices  to  start  the  ruined  furnaces  and  mills,  open  the  mines  afresh,  and 
bring  back  the  labor.  But  prosperity  follows  high  prices,  and  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
daeU  of  labor  increases.  Want  of  competition  then  keeps  up  these  prices ;  but,  as  the 
domaBtic  nmnufacturer  is  the  great  purchaser  of  our  agricultural  productions,  the 
dmand  for  these  increases  in  the  same  ratio,  and  the  values,  though  high,  become 
•qoaL 

Domestic  competition  would  in  a  reasonable  time  bring  all  values  to  a  fair  standard. 
This  is  natural ;  example  proves  it ;  and  that  such  is  the  result  let  our  cotton-manu- 
tourers,  who  are  now  able  to  undersell  even  England,  testify. 

Protection  never  brings  on  the  crash,  crisis,  and  ruin  which  the  over-prudent  and 
timid  fear.  These  grand  and  frequent  climacterics  in  our  history  always  follow  free 
tnde.  Would  we  have  suffered  the  crisis  of  '57  if  the  tariff  of  '42  had  not  been 
repealed  for  free  trade?  Would  we  be  in  danger  of  repudiation  now  if  the  duties  on 
imported  goods  had  been  increased  in  proportion  to  the  direct  tax? 

It  is  not  therefore,  high  tariffs  or  high  prices  that  we  have  to  fear,  but  the  sudden 
opening  of  the  flood-gates  of  free  trade,  which  overwhelms  our  domestic  industry, 'and 
dn^  down  prices  and  values  with  a  quick  and  ruinous  energy  at  the  moment  when  our 
labor  is  high. 

The  timid  capitalist,  the  prudent  merchant  the  enterprising  manufacturer,  and,  in 
&ct  the  whole  domestic  industry  of  the  nation,  have  more  reason  to  fear  the  blunders 
•ad  folly  of  our  statesmen  than  the  effect  of  high  prices.  Sudden  changes  in  value 
from  the  high  prices  of  protection  to  the  low  prices  of  free  trade  should  most  be  dreaded 
by  ill 

CUI  BONO? 

Bat  why  should  these  ruinous  changes  be  made,  when  history,  example,  reason,  and 
•U  our  best  interests  admonish  us  not  to  make  them  ? 

Political  economy  teaches  us  that  such  steps  are  from  prosperity  to  adversity,  and 
that  our  lawgivers  must  descend  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  to  accomplish  the 
UL  It  is  a  greater  sin  to  be  a  fool  than  a  knave,  if  wilful  ignorance  bears  the  blame. 
If  we  vote  for  potrhtose  politicians  with  more  "  brass''  than  brains,  and  elect  the  mere 
damagogue  to  Ocmg^reM  who  is  incapable  of  making  a  living  in  business  pursuits,  and 
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vrho  is  not  practical  enough  to  iiQtleratand  the  la^ws  of  trade,  can  we  expect  hiu  b 
displaj  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  or  tlic  augucity  uf  UljssuaV 

We  ore  a  sclf-gorerued  people,  uod  ruspooBible  fur  our  actioQa.  l£  we  make  law 
makers  of  our  fools  and  babblers,  seuding  them  to  Wiuhiagtou,  and  keep  our  buBincsj 
men  at  lioine,  wo  must  etpect  to  aufier  fur  our  igounuice  and  want  of  diaeeroinent. 

The  emigrant  who  conies  to  this  oountrj  does  it  with  the  iatention  of  bettaring  bii 
condition, — to  save  himself  and  family  from  the  cheap  labor  and  the  dependence  oi 
Europe,  and  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  free  labor  and  indepcadeuce  in  America.  Ye. 
how  nianj  of  them,  charmed  with  the  name  of  Democracy  and  its  policy  oi  free  tradr. 
cheap  goodt,  and  H/atea'  righU,  are  cheutcd  by  a  sham,  ftnd  made  dupes  by  tbeir  igiiv- 
raouel 

THE   WORKING-MAN. 

It  seems  to  us  the  workipg-mita  of  America,  be  he  native  or  foreign,  should  have  toci 
onaugb  to  comprehend  how  free  trade  onust  necussarily  deprive  him  of  ali  tlie  benefits  \f 
be  derived  from  free  labor,  the  profits  of  labor,  and  the  superior  resources  of  this  countrj. 

The  questions  wbiuh  the  working-man  should  solve  are  thesei — 

Shall  I  vote  for  free  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  and  labor-saving  maohjnefy  of 
Europe,  and  necessarily  bring  down  the  (tandard  of  my  wages  to  the  starratiun  prices 
of  the  Old  World,  hy  allowing  them  to  tiell  their  goods  in  my  markets  in  open  competi- 
tion with  my  ownF  1  liell  aiy  labor  to  make  iron;  and  if  the  products  of  my  labor  mII 
cheap,  I  must  necessarily  work  cheap.  The  English  msDufacCurer  can  convey  his  iron 
from  England  to  New  York  as  cheap  as  ours  uan  be  sent  \o  the  same  point  or  to  market 
generally.  He  has  more  capital  than  my  employers  have,  and  more  machinery,  and 
can  got  as  mauj  hands  as  he  may  want  at  fifty  eents  [ler  day.  Now,  it  is  clear  lo  m\ 
mind  that  he  can  undersell  ray  employer  unless  1  work  for  English  prices.  Free  trade, 
therefore,  is  dead  against  my  best  interests.  I  do  not  want  many  foreign  goods.  Tes 
cent«  per  day  will  buy  all  the  foreign  manufactures  1  need.  It  will  b«  a  bad  trado 
indeed  to  reduce  my  pay  from  two  dollars  per  day  to  the  miserable  pittance  of  Gft; 
cents  in  order  to  save  forty  per  cent,  duty  on  tEN  cents'  worth  of  goods. 

On  the  fontrary,  if  I  protect  my  lalmr  and  prevent  my  old  taskraaslers  from  sellinp 
in  our  markets,  I  shall  not  only  have  plenty  of  work  to  supply  a  growing  demuul 
Olid  what  they  woull  otherwise  sell,  but  I  shall  have  good  wages,  because  here  I  hsn 
part  of  the  profits  of  my  labor,  can  choose  my  own  occupation,  change  it  when  1  pleow. 
nod  enjoy  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  superior  resources  of  this  magniC- 
cen't  country. 

Of  what  avail  will  alt  these  advantages  be, — these  produetjve  soils,  these  vast  Gold! 
of  coal  and  mountains  of  ore,  these  wonderful  provisions  of  bountiful  Nature,  thetf 
blessings  of  Providence,  if  we  allow  Che  nobles,  kings,  emperors,  and  all  the  otb«t 
drones  of  the  Old  World,  who  have  devoured  the  fruits  of  the  poor  and  grown  fal  on 
the  sweat  and  tears  of  millions,  ia  fill  their  oofiers  at  will  from  our  mineral  and  a^- 
cultural  treasures,  by  their  ability  to  buy  from  us  cheap  and  sell  to  us  dear,  as  long  •• 
they  can  make  slaves  of  the  working-man  and  compel  him  to  labor  for  his  misataUe 
fare  of  black' breod  and  peasant's  "blouse"? 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  monopoliie  the  gifta  of  God.  or  to  prevent  tlie  oppreflSfJ 
and  poor  of  the  world  from  sharing  our  blessings,  our  comfort,  and  our  iodependenrv: 
but  we  do  most  seriously,  manfully,  resolutely  determine  that  our  brethren  in  the  Old 
World  shall  not  make  our  wealth  the  means  of  further  increasing  the  power  of  their 
taakmasterg  and  our  enemies, — the  enemies  of  all  free  institutions.  They  shall  not 
drag  us  down  to  their  pitifiil  level  while  increasing  their  own  burdens  and  riveting 
their  own  chains. 

We  cordially  invite  them,  however,  to  come  to  us  and  share  our  liberties  and  out 
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happinesB;  bot  they  must  leave  their  masters,  their  bondage,  and  their  burdens  behind: 
we  will  have  none  of  them.  Here  there  is  room  enough  for  the  poor  and  oppressed 
of  the  world ;  but  there  is  not  space  for  one  of  its  patent  nobility.  Here  all  men  may 
aspire  to  the  highest  nobility  of  Nature;  but  none  can  claim  their  greatness  from  the 
prerogatiyes  of  blood  and  birth.  America  for  all  men,  with  equal  rights,  equal  oppor- 
tuiitieB,  and  equal  inducements ;  but  even  here,  ignorance  is  the  slave  of  intelligence. 

MIDDLE-MEN. 

These  are  the  middle  class  in  society,  who  generally  make  the  most  money,  because 
they  are  simply  factors,  or  agents,  who  transact  business  between  the  agricultural  and 
OADufacturing  classes.  The  merchant  buys  from  the  n^anufacturcr  aud  sells  to  the 
fanner,  or  vice  versd. 

The  carrier  (in  ships,  cars,  boats,  or  wagons)  transports  the  products  of  both.  They 
do  not,  however,  make  their  living  so  much  by  the  amount  they  carry  as  the  price 
obtained  for  their  services.  If  their  patrons  are  poor  and  in  want  of  profitable  employ- 
ment, while  the  products  of  their  labor  are  cheap,  then  the  middle-men  will  have  little 
to  carry,  little  to  sell,  and  small  profits.  Therefore  the  interests  of  the  producer 
directly  affect  those  of  the  merchant  and  carrier.  If  the  first  are  poor,  the  last  must 
aeeept  the  same  condition. 

In  like  manner,  all  those  who  conduce  to  our  intelligence,  health,  comfort,  and  plea- 
nre~-the  teacher,  the  artist,  and  the  professional  man — must  depend  on  the  ability  of 
the  producer.  If  labor  and  the  products  of  labor  are  cheap,  then  t{)cir  services  must 
be  cheap.  Yet  how  few  of  all  those  hosts  of  middle-men  (we  speak  respectfully,  witli 
oor  hata  off),  who  depend  for  their  living  on  labor  and  the  fruits  of  labor,  are  willing 
tt  inerease  the  prices  of  labor  I  They  live  on  the  profits  of  labor,  yet  arc  ever  trying 
to  dbeapen  labor.  They  are  continually  trying  to  kill  the  geese  that  lay  their  golden 
tggi.  What  fools  our  teachers  are!  How  silly  are  those  wise  men  I  Yet  the  igno- 
itnee  of  the  laborer  is  more  to  blame  than  their  folly. 

The  "  penny-wise,  pound-foolish''  policy  of  most  of  our  railroad  companies  is,  never 
tkeleM,  still  more  absurd.  Their  "dividends"  are  entirely  derived  from  the  profits  of 
thor  transportations:  the  interest  on  their  capital  is  derived  from  traffic,  and  their 
tbilifcy  to  buy,  of  course,  depends  on  the  price  they  receive  and  the  amount  they  carry. 
But  oar  railroad-men  advocate  low  prices  in  asking  the  privilege  of  importingybo(2  and 
cAmqi  laboTf  in  the  shape  of  rails,  duty  free.  They  demand  the  means  of  levelling  labor 
and  the  products  of  labor  in  this  country  to  the  standard  of  Europe.  They  would 
radoce  prices  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  their  present  rates,  and,  consequently,  di- 
tttnish  their  own  profits  in  the  same  ratio.  They  have  already  sent  more  money  to 
bgland  than  would  have  been  required  to  develop  our  own  iron  industry  beyond  com- 
petition, and  have,  in  consequence,  paid  twenty  per  cent,  more  for  rotten  foreign  rails 
thtn  snperioT  domestic  iron  would  have  cost  them.  But,  while  they  thus  increased 
tbe  ooet  of  railroads  and  their  equipments,  they  crippled  their  own  resources  by  bring- 
ing min  on  our  manufacturers,  from  whom  they  obtained  their  employment  as  carriers, 
and  the  farmers  consequently  burned  their  corn  as  fuel,  because  they  had  no  market 
wken  the  miner,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  mechanic  had  no  work  and  no  money.  It  is, 
therefore,  OTident  that  the  free-trade  policy  advocated  by  too  many  of  our  great  railroad 
oOBpaniea  has  retarded  tbe  development  of  the  regions  they  traverse  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  haye  been  forced  to  mortgage  their  lines  to  Europe  in  the  enormous  sum  of 
1500,000,000,  on  which  they  have  paid  in  interest,  perhaps,  more  than  they  made  in 
fiofits.  Bat  had  their  roads  been  built  with  American  iron,  mines,  furnaces,  milU, 
k$ltnm,  nod  fiums  would  have  sprung  into  extstsnce,  doubling  the  freight,  while  saving 
Wdi  sufital  aad  intsnti. 


lEVELOPMEST  OE  OTB  RtSOVBCES. 

When  luw  prioes  ruleJ,  tbey  could  Ituj  irnn  cbeap:  l>iil,  cevertlielcai.  nanjfl 
ihi-m  went  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  a»  long  as  tbey  were  goTemed  bj  their  Oii 
elocted  poUcj  of  free  trade.  But  nbeo  high  prben  ruled,  tbey  p&id  their  debla  m 
inadu  Dioney.  Yet  bo  selfish  and  sburt-aightcd  are  thej  that  their  policj  lead£  them  | 
carry  ten  thousand  tons  of  iron  or  coal  R.t  luw  priceii,  eren  at  a  loss,  ratlier  than  paj, 
high  price  for  one  ton  of  iron ;  and  uoless  every  railroad  charter  is  Kocompanied  wH 
ft  pruvieo  that  the  road  shall  be  built  with  American  iron,  tbia  claM  of  men  will  | 
free-traders,  and,  uf  course,  their  onn  encmica.  ^ 

HOW  TO   PAY  OUR   DEBTS. 
Wa  are  saddled  now  with  an  enormous  debt,  which  is  the  direct  nad  indirect 
of  a  false  Political  Economy,  or  no  economy  at  aU.     It  may  be  placed 
free  [rade,  nnd  a  great  portion  of  it  is  to  the  credit  of  our  enemies  and  mals, 
r  free-trade  turiSs  onacWd. 


1 
lirecl  red 
: aecounla 


The  nationiil  debt,  secured  by  first  morlgngo  on  onr  property,  ia  abont  $8.000,000,0(ttj| 

Our  corporation  debts  arc  about 8,(»0,000,00(|j 

Our  public  improTamenl  debt,  about SW.OOO.'Xijj 

This  is  over  two  hundred  dollars  per  capita  on  each  inhabitant  of  the 
more  ihan  one  thousand  dollars  to  crery  productive  person;  and  these  last  must  p^ 

The  interest  on  this  vast  sum  must  be  paid  annually,  and  it  must  come  fnim( 
proiits  of  labor,  or  not  nt  all.  It  must  bo  vcorked  out  by  the  productive  ini 
oountry,  and  our  farmers,  planters,  miners,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics 
do  it.  since  all  other  branches  of  industry,  with  but  few  exceptions,  live  on 
of  the  productive  classes,  and  are  simply  agents  or  middle-men.  They  s 
tu  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  and  enhance  the  value  of  productiona  by  piMli 
the  wheat  of  Wisconsin  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  New  England,  and  the  fHtni 
uf  the  latter  amnng  the  farms  of  the  former.  But  they  produce  nothing:  thenM 
our  fanners  and  manufacturers  are  bound  to  assunie  the  debt  and  icork  ii  out.  \ 

Can  they  do  itf 

Dr.  William  Elder,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  has  shown  in  the  bM 
conclusive  manuer  that  they  can  pay  it,  in  twooty  years,  ert)D  under  an  annual  iocrOi 
of  wealth  less  than  the  average  increase  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  t* 
when  our  farmers  and  mannfncturers  had  but  a  slight  protection  to  their  labor. 

We  quote  from  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  Dr.  Elder,  and  issued  by  Jay  Cooke, 
"IIow  our  National  Debt  Can  bo  Paid." 

■■  INTEREST  OF  TRE  DEBT  AND  ORDINARY  EXPENSES  POK  THE  NEXT  8IXTEA1 
"The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  result  of  our  inquiry  as  to  the  ahili^' 
the  Lovit.  States  to  provide  for  the  interest  of  tho  publie  debt  and  the  ordinary 
cttienditure  until  the  year  1870,  (All  the  figures  of  tie  Uhle  express  uilliuiM 
dollars,  except  the  column  of  dates  and  that  of  percentages.) 
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"iron.— The  reT«nae  for  the  calendar  jeer  1865  is  an  estimate  made  upon  data  well  aacertainod.    The  peace  or 
wHaarj  ezpenaea  of  the  year  it  the  balance  left  for  such  luu  after  payment  of  the  accruing  interest. 

"PAYMENT  OF  THE  DEBT  IN  20  YEARS  FROM  1870. 

"his  assumed  that  by  the  year  1870  the  insurrectionary  States  will  be  fairly  under 
the'Federal  (loyemment,  and  in  condition  to  contribute  their  due  distributive  share  to 
the  revenue  of  the  Union,  and  that  in  that  year  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  may 
be  commenced.  The  following  table  shows  the  wealth  of  the  restored  Union ;  its  annual 
product;  the  annual  interest  upon  the  debt  while  in  progress  of  extinguishment;  the 
percentage  of  annual  product  which  may  bo  applied  in  payment  of  the  debt;  the  per- 
centage of  annual  product  required  for  ordinary  peace  expenditures  (the  amount  of 
which  is  taken  at  200  millions  from  1870  to  1880,  and  thereafter  at  250  millions  per. 
lonam) ;  and  the  total  charge  per  cent,  of  all  disbursements  until  the  debt  of  2750 
millions  shall  be  reimbursed. 


"RESOURCES  OF   THE   RESTORED  UNION.     ANNUAL  CHARGE   REQUIRED   FOR 
THE   EXTINGUISHMENT   OF   THE   DEBT   IN   20  YEARS. 

"The  wealth  of  the  Union  in  1870  is  obtained  by  taking  that  of  the  loyal  States, 
Kcording  to  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  10  years  before  the  rebellion,  and  adding  thereto 
25  per  cent,  for  the  wealth  of  the  rebellious  States,  instead  of  33}  per  cent.,  which  was 
their  proportion  in  past  times.  The  rate  of  increase  for  the  ensuing  years  is  calculated 
tfc7i  per  cent  per  annum,  or  100  per  cent,  in  10  years.  (It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  rate  before  the  rebellion  was  8}  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  126  per  cent,  in  10  years. 
The  annual  product  is  also  reduced  from  26.8  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  capital  wealth  of 
the  year.) 


Millions  or  Dollars. 

Charob  per  cent,  won  Arnual  Produov 
OP  TUB  Union. 

Tbas. 

Wealth. 

Annual 
Product. 

Annual 
Interest. 

or  Annual 
Intereat. 

OfPaj- 
mont  of 
Princi- 
pal. 

Of  Peace 
Expeiues. 

Of  Total 
required 
Rerenue. 

1870 

80,282 
82,452 
84,777 
87,269 
89,940 
42,803 
46,870 
49,157 
52,080 
66,465 
60,564 
64,904 
69.565 
74,639 
79,881 
85,606 
91,740 
98,814 
106,860 
112,910 

7,670 

8,113 

8,694 

9,817 

9,985 

lOJOl 

11,467 

12,289 

18,170 

14,114 

16,141 

16,226 

17,889 

18,635 

19,970 

21,401 

22,936 

24,578 

26,840 

28,227 
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155.6 
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145.8 

140.8 

184.4 

128.1 

121.4 

114.1 

106.4^ 

98. 1^ 

89.2 

79.7 

69.5 

68.6 

46.6 

33.9 

20.4 
6.9 

2.18 
1.97 
1.79 
1.62 
1.46 
1.81 
1.17 
1.04 
0.92 
0.81 
0.70 
0.60 
0.61 
0.43 
0.86 
0.27 
0.20 
0.12 
0.07 
0.02 

* 

2.C4 
2.46 
2.80 
2.14 
2.00 
1.87 
1.74 
1.02 
1.61 
1.41 
1.66 
1.64 
1.43 
1.34 
1.25 
1.17 
1.09 
1.01 
.96 
.88 

5  82 

1871 

5  48 

1872 

6  00 

1878 

4  76 

1874 

4  46 

1875 

4  18 

1876 

8  91 

1877 

8  68 

1878 

R  48 

1879 

8  22 

1880 

8  85 

1881 

8  14 

1882 

2  94 

1883 

2  77 

1884 

M.   f    1 

2  fiO 

1885 

2  44 

1886 

2  29 

1887 

2  18 

1888 

2  02 

1889 

1  90 

816,262 

Excess,     16,262 
One  per  cent,  on  800,000  millions  pays  $8,000,000,000,  the  principal  of  the  debt. 


DEVEI^PMENT  OP  OL"R  RESOUECES. 

"It  must  be  noted,  however,  th&t  llae  figures  reprcaenting  Lha  porceDlag«  of  the 
■uinual  product  of  tlie  naiiun'a  industry  required  W  carry  on  the  goiernment,  paj  the 
Buvruing  interest,  and  repay  the  whole  principal  of  the  debt,  do  not  cxproes  on  t^tunl 
taialioD  upon  the  annuul  product,  but  upon  a  sum  iKiuul  to  xuch  pivduut.  Much  of 
this  expenditure  may  be  borne  by  export  dutieB,  if  adopted,  some  coneiderahte  sbara 
bj  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lauds,  and  a  very  conaidcrable  amount  Tiill  be  raised 
from  mificellaneouB  Bources  which  are  not  taxes." 

These  figures  ore  aatisftictyry  and  encou raging.  They  are  based  on  sound  duta.  e 
wo  EBtimated  below  the  increase  of  the  past;  while  there  are  good  reasons  to  hope  thU 
the  incroatse  of  the  future  will  he  greater  than  that  of  jcars  gone  by.  But  it  willd*- 
pend  on  the  protection  given  to  American  raanufaotorors.  If  wo  open  our  ports  to  tli* 
trade  of  Earupc,  and  admit  the  products  of  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Old  World,  the 
doctor's  figures  will  be  sadly  in  error.  If  wo  continue  1o  import  over  donbl«  tU 
amount  of  our  exports,  as  wo  are  now  doing,  and  pay  the  balanoQ  in  gold  or  bonds,  vt 
will  follow  the  example  of  Jos'.  Ditvis,  and  repudiate  our  debt  in  less  than  twenty  ywn, 
aa  (he  only  way  of  paying  it. 

OUR  FOREICN  DEBTS. 

Our  whole  debt  ia  now  about  $6,500,000,000 ;  but  uF  this  amount  WB  only  owe  Kbool 
$1,000,000,000  lo  "  tho  Jews,"  on  which  we  must  pay  about  $60,000,000  interest  in 
gold.  Thia  is  an  annual  drain  on  our  resources.  It  goes  uiit  and  does  not  return.  Bot 
the  larger  amount  of  $5,500,000,000  wo  owe  lo  ourulpa.  and  lire  not  one  cent  th«  poOM* 
that  we  owe  itj  tho  interest  is  no  drain  on  our  resounies,  since  it  is  simply  paid  fiDB 
me  to  you,  and  passes  from  pookct  to  pot-kot.  But  suppose  wo  owed  the  entire  amo 
to  other  nations;  the  interest,  at  six  per  cent.,  would  be  Sd90,000,000,  This,  however,  ii 
not  possible.  We  could  not  owe  this  amciunt  abroad,  because  foreign  nations  would  not 
lend  it.  Fortunately,  they  refused  to  lend  us  a  dollar  when  we  wanted  it  uoct  iiri 
were  least  in  debt.  Now,  however,  they  are  lending  us  all  we  are  willing  to  take.  But 
on  what  terms?  They  give  us  less  iban  two  dollars  in  gold  for  three  dollar*  La  fint- 
mortgage  bonds  on  our  property,  on  which  we  expect  to  pay  full  interest  and  retnn 
three  dollars  in  gold  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  contract.  Much  of  the  money  we  hart 
borrowed  from  European  capitalists  coal  us  more  than  two  for  one,  and  wc  are  safe  ia 
stating  that  for  tho  S500,000,000  in  Oovernincnt  bonds  which  they  hold,  we  have  re- 
ceived less  than  J250,000,000.  and  most  of  it  in  goods  which  our  own  manufactunrf 
could  have  produced,  and  which  were  imported  only  to  iheir  injury  and  at  their  pi- 
pense.  If  thin  debt  is  paid  In  twenty  years,  with  an  annual  interest  of  only  five  prr 
cent.,  it  will  drain  us  of  $1,000,000,000  in  gold.  But  it  must  be  remembered  thntlbu 
is  only  half  our  foreign  debt,  and  that  five  per  cent,  is  less  than  the  average  rat««f 
interest.  Therefore  the  drain  on  our  precious  metals  will  bo  over  8100.000,01X1 
nnnually,  if  our  debts  are  to  be  paid  in  twenty  years.  The  gold  of  California  and  uur 
Western  mines  will  not  afford  us  the  treoaure,  at  the  present  rate  of  production;  otiil. 
ninoe  free  trade  only  helps  to  drain  our  gold,  we  are  still  in  danger  of  repudiation, 
unless  we  are  protected  from  further  spoliation  by  the  cheap  labor  and  labor-eavinj 
machinery  of  Europe. 

What  have  we  to  show,  what  will  wo  have  to  show,  for  all  this,  when  the  time  comes  fm' 
payment, — perhaps  in  less  than  twenty  years!  The  "cheap  rails"  wo  bought  from  Eng- 
land oost  us,  including  interest,  more  than  double  the  price  of  domestic  rails,  while  tht; 
do  not  render  half  the  service.  They  were  imported  at  the  expense  of  our  own  industir, 
to  the  ruin  of  eome  of  our  most  worthy  and  enterprifung  citizens,  and  added  to  our  debt, 
iriiila  crippling  our  resources.  The  grea,ter  part  of  our  imports  of  foreign  goods  wnre, 
like  irOD,  »t  11m  expeue  of  out  own  manufacturea.    While  we  gave  work  to  Ibreign 
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millg  and  fkctoriee,  we  suffered  our  own  to  remain  idle,  or  forced  them  to  sospend  at  a 
great  loss;  and  most  oft  our  foreign  debt  has  been  contracted  in  this  solf-sacrificing 
manner.  We  haye,  therefore,  no  value  in  return  for  our  yast  expenditure  of  treasure. 
It  is  worse  than  a  dead  loss ;  it  entails  a  constant  loss  to  the  nation  in  a  yearly  drain  of 
160,000,000  in  gold.  Had  the  money  been  expended  at  home,  this  large  foreign  debt 
would  now  have  been  productiye  capital,  returning  ten  per  cent,  dividends,  instead  of 
Mlling  for  six  per  cent,  interest. 

This  is  the  result  of  free  trade,  or  the  vrant  of  protection  to  our  own  manufacturers. 
Free  trade  may  be  a  benefit  to  England,  because  her  cheap  labor  and  vast  acquisition 
of  labor-saving  machinery — which  increases  the  productive  ability  of  every  operative 
beyond  the  capacity  of  one  hundred  negro  slaves,  or  the  unassisted  labor  of  one  hundred 
itrong  men — enable  her  to  compete  with  the  world,  and  make  money  by  every  ex- 
change. 

When  we  have  arrived  at  the  same  stage  of  development,  and  our  resources  are 
utilized  with  the  same  degree  of  economy,  we  can  compete  with  England,  and  make 
money  by  the  trade;  because  our  resources  are  superior;  we  produce  the  raw  matendU 
ind  the  food,  while  England  imports  a  large  amount  of  both ;  and  we  can  do  this 
irithout  descending  to  her  standard  of  cheap  labor.  We  hope  the  day  may  be  distant 
irhen  our  miners,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics  will  be  forced  to  work  for  fifty  cents 
per  day. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  only  way  to  pay  our  debts  is  to  stop  running  deeper 
into  debt,  and  give  our  people  an  opportunity  to  work  out  that  already  contracted. 

They  cannot  do  it  unless  they  have  remunerative  work ;  and  this  they  cannot  obtain 
uloog  as  we  persist  in  going  to  Europe  for  the  goods  which  they  are  anxious  to  famish. 
Ve  cannot  pay  this  debt  if  we  close  our  own  mills  and  factories  and  send  their  experts 
to  the  prairies  of  the  West  to  raise  grain,  while  the  markets  for  the  products  of  the 
nH  are  cut  off  by  the  suspension  of  our  manufactures.  By  closing  our  mills,  blowing 
ovt  our  furnaces,  and  stopping  our  mines,  we  stop  the  entire  productive  industry  of  the 
eountry.  When  the  manufacturers  cannot  buy,  the  farmer  has  no  market;  therefore 
our  productive  power  ceases,  and  our  debts  increase. 

We  are  forced  to  this,  if  we  do  not  protect  the  labor  of  our  people  from  the  low  prices 
of  Europe,  The  free  laborers  of  America  will  not  toil  for  the  miserable  recompense  of 
ifty  cents  per  day, — we  hope  never;  and  if  they  would,  how  much  of  our  debt  could 
tiiey  pay,  after  proyiding  for  their  families  ?  They  can  make  a  better  living  by  tilling 
4s  soil  until  it  is  exhausted,  though  no  better  use  of  their  surplus  corn  may  be  found 
tban  to  bum  it  as  fuel. 

The  political  economy  of  the  United  States  is,  therefore,  plain.  We  must  have  a  pro- 
tKlhre  tariff,  or  a  war  with  the  manufacturing  Powers  of  Europe.  The  first  is  the 
Bttit  desirable  and  the  most  profitable ;  but  the  last  is  far  better  than  free  trade. 

•  OUR  DOMESTIC  DEBTS. 

If  our  foreign  debt  is  a  burden,  our  domestic  debt  is  the  reverse,  and  the  $2,500,000,000 
of  the  national  loan  which  still  remains  in  the  country  adds  to  our  productive  wealth, 
vhile  the  $500,000,000  which  has  been  exported  is  a  heavy  drain.  The  smaller  amount 
11  a  real  debt,  which  taxes  the  resources  of  the  nation;  while  the  larger  amount  is  not 
ihondfide  debt,  but  a  simple  conversion  of  the  value  of  real  estate  into  funds;  and  we 
tfaoB  make  our  wealth  in  property  available  as  business  capitaL  This  is  frequently 
done  by  all  business-men  in  a  private  way ;  but  individuals  could  not  make  their  notes 
evrent,  except  at  home,  even  though  their  wealth  in  lands  and  houses,  mines,  furnaces, 
■ills,  Ac.,  were  ten  times  greater  than  their  "promises  to  pay."  But  the  Government 
bis  power  to  bind  the  wealth  of  the  nation  for  the  payment  of  xiAprcmUeSt  and  thus 
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preatt'B  from  the  dead  or  idle  wealth  of  the  people  an  active  cash  capital,  irhicb  ia  equal 
hi  gold  in  all  parts  of  our  coustrj,  and  eagerly  sought  fur  in  Europe.  Ai  lung  as  ne 
bold  unil  UBC  tbis  capital,  it  really  increases  our  irealth  tu  the  amouut  issued,  if  nithia 
a  ressouiiblo  perceotage  of  the  aggregate  value  of  our  property  and  in  the  confjileaoe 
of  the  people.  It  is  doit  oue-siitb  uf  the  nutiun&l  wealth,  and  lesa  than  the  value  oi' 
our  nnnunl  prod uc dons. 

Tliat  whiub  we  aead  abroad,  however,  becomes  a  hurdenaorae  debt,  unless  we  rec«in 
gold  at  par  for  our  bonds  and  invest  it  in  some  productive  business  nbiub  will  psj* 
profit  over  and  above  its  annual  interest.     At  the  rate  at  nhich  our  bonds  are  now  ffMg   | 
iibroad  in  excbange  for  goods,  while  our  manufacturers  are  comparativclji  idle,  ne  w 
soon  find  the  greater  portion  of  it  a  direct  present  debt,  entailing  an  annual  future  la 
Therefore  our  national  loan  maj  be  made  a  DatLonal  debt  or  a  national  cosb  capital,   I 
according  to  the  intelligence  of  our  people  and  the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen. 

Jaj  Ciioke  has  issued  a  second  pamphlet,  showing  how  our  "  national  debt  nuj  III  I 
made  a  national  blessing."     From  this  we  fihiill  quote  largelj. 

Manj  doubt  that  debU  are  bleaiiiiff),  and  we  do  uot  wish  tu  prosont  the  subject  ui 
an  unfarortible  light.  As  presented  in  the  forcible  language  of  Samuel  WilkiaaoB,  I 
Esq.,  the  arguments  are  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  and  life-long  traiuinguf  "yrtr  I 
dent  businesB'men,"  who  cannot  divest  themselves  from  tlieir  habits  of  thought.  Bat  I 
when  we  consider  tlie  Gonemment  debt  &a  a  CumnuinvKalth  eredil,  whli^b  it  would  hilt  | 
been  if  created  without  war,  we  remove  the  "beam  from  their  eye," 

As  a  rS)>um6  of  manj  of  the  arguments  and  facU  eel  forth  in  tbe  pre«CDt  chapter,  I 
our  quotations  are  appropriate  and  to  the  point.  We  do  not,  however,  present  in  (bll  I 
the  arguments  of  the  pamphlet.  Wo  leave  their  deiuonstratioa  to  time,  but  uise  tbuw  I 
only  which  are  self-evident. 


"The  following  is  a  table  of  the  permanent  indebtedness  of  Great  Britain,  Fm 
KuBsia,  Austria,  and  tbe  United  States,  of  the  burden  of  tbe  interest  of  the  debt.tQ 
eai;h  Qovernment,  of  the  burden  of  the  debts  per  capita  on  tlie  populatioE 
and  of  the  ratio  of  the  interest  to  the  annual  production  of  the  five  oountries  r 
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"  Our  ability  to  pay  our  war  debt  haa  been  demonstraWd  by  an  exhibit  of  lie  !•■  B 
sou  roes  of  the  nation.     The  best  statists  connected  with  the  financial  departmvntt^  1 
the  Government  have   shown   that  the  customs  revenues  of  the  United   Stat«,  1* 
eioise  and  interna!  taxes,  our  mineral  regions  scarcely  yet  opened,  our  two  milliow    ' 
of  acres  of  petroleum  wealth,  our  unsold  public  lands,  and  the  certain  growth  of  tlie 
country  in  pu])ulation  and  the  equally  certain  increase  of  its  manufaclurea,  will  be 
BufBclent  to  disthnrge  this  lipbf.  to  the  lest  dollar  within  twcnlr-live  jcaw.     And  lhi» 
debt  will  be  discharged,  if  the  peiiple  so  ordain.     Its  [luyment,  or  its  retention  unpaid,  ia 
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a  matter  for  the  people  to  decide.  It  Ib  their  debt  to  discharge,  if  it  he  a  burden.  It 
Lb  their  debt  to  perpetuate,  if  it  bo  a  good. 

"In  studying  these  permanent  debts,  and  discussing  the  policy  of  maintaining  them, 
or  discharging  them  by  payment,  the  mind  should  free  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  words. 
OreatBritainisin  debt  to  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  does,  indeed,  owe  Great  Britain  four 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  The  burden  of  the  debt  crushes  the  mind  in  contemplation 
of  it.  But  its  vastness  is  not  the  measure  of  the  obligation ;  for  there  is  no  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  debtor  kingdom  to  pay  the  principal  of  the  debt,  and  little  if 
any  expectation,  and  less  desire,  on  the  part  of  its  creditor  8u])ject8|that  it  shall  be 
paid.  The  principal  of  the  debt,  being  thus  removed  from  our  educated  idea  of  a  legal 
burden,  and  of  the  necessity  to  discharge  a  pecuniary  obligation,  ceases  to  represent  the 
burden. 

•*  The  interest  of  the  debt  only  becomes  tho  measure  of  its  burden.  Great  Britain  does 
owe  to  Great  Britain,  confessedly,  S  1,000, 0()0,000.  But  practically,  and  by  consent  and 
harmonious  arrangement.  Great  Britain  owes  to  Great  Britain  only  $127,000,000  a  year. 
And  that  is  a  very  small  debt  for  the  proprietors  and  workmen  of  the  *  workshop  of 
the  world*  to  owe  to  each  o*her.  Its  distributive  burden  is  but  $129.33  a  head,  which 
18  not  assessed  on  pay-day  per  capita,  but  is  justly  ai)portioncd,  the  larger  share  upon 
the  proprietors  of  the  workshop,  and  the  smaller  and  smallest  upon  the  artisans  and 
laborers.  This,  practically  and  financially,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  nature  and  burden 
of  the  much-talked-of  British  debt. 

"  Such,  too,  should  be  the  regard  of  our  debt.  The  United  States  will  owe,  mostly  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  $105,000,000  a  year.  The  burden,  nominally  $86.72 
upon  every  citizen,  and  less  than  that  of  the  British  debt,  unlike  that  of  Great  Britain, 
will  every  year  rapidly  diminish  by  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population  by  immi- 
gration and  natural  growth,  and  by  the  rapid  augmentation  of  our  wealth.  For  among 
the  other  blessings  of  our  war  will  probably  be  the  transfer  of  tho  workshop  of  the 
world  from  England  to  America. 

"  The  Englishman  who  lias  X20,000  in  three  per  cent,  consols  at  his  bankers,  and 
only  ten  guineas  in  his  pocket,  and  who  gives  assent  to  a  proposal  made  to  him  to  go 
mine  for  coal  on  Vancouver's  Island,  has  got  £20,000  in  cash  to  go  into  tho  operation. 
He  knows  that  positively.  The  world  knows  it.  British  consols  are  cash  capital.  This 
cannot  be  controverted.  And  the  $4,000,000,000  of  British  debt  is  national  cash  capital 
to  the  industry  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  For  half  a  century  this  seemingly  and 
nominally  huge  and  burdensome  debt  has  served  to  vitalize  the  manufacturing  and 
trading  genius  of  the  English  people,  and,  as  money,  has  enabled  the  British  to  do  for 
ftat  long  time  the  marine  carrying  for  the  world,  and  to  make  for  the  world  cloth,  iron, 
iteel,  tin,  and  hardware.  This  enormous  mass  of  capital,  infused  into  the  business  of 
England  at  the  close  of  her  twenty-two  years'  war  with  the  French  Republic  and 
Empire,  almost  always  of  par  with  gold,  convertible  daily  and  hourly  into  gold, 
accepted  as  gold  in  all  transactions,  was  the  source  of  that  prodigious  development  of 
mechanical  industry  and  accumulation  of  wealth  which  so  suddenly  bore  upward  the 
English  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  to  the  command  of  tne  trade  and  finances  of  the 
globe." 

But  England  does  not  import  over  double  her  exports.  She  does  not  buy  twice  as 
much  as  she  sells,  and  pay  the  difference  in  bonds  at  from  five  to  six  per  cent,  interest. 
Nor  does  she  owe  $1,000,000,000  to  other  nations.  Not  one  cent  of  her  bonds  goes  out  of 
tile  hands  of  her  citizens,  if  she  can  prevent  it  by  legislation ;  and  this  has  been  so 
effectually  done  that  she  is  a  lender  of  money,  instead  of  a  borrower. 

Her  intelligence  enabled  her  to  make  her  national  loan  a  national  blessing  instead 
of  a  debt,  and  the  industry,  thrift,  and  enterprise  of  her  people  have  made  her 
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$4,000,000,000  iu  bonds  a  productive  cash  capital  Arhose  accomulattons  haTe  ii 
the  principal  mure  tliau  ten  timea  since  iLa  creatiuo. 

Tbo  Englishman's  £^0,000  in  uoowils  arc  mortgages,  each  and  all,  npnn  t 
nubleman'a  estate  and  every  apinning  jennj  in  Grout  Britain  ;  upon  every  coal-m 
Biid  every  ship ;  a  murtgaga  of  record  upon  every  mug  of  beer  held  in  the  fiat  of'|ii 
irorking-mau  throughout  the  kingdom ;  a.  mortgage,  eigocd,  sealed,  acknowledged,  anJ 
deUvered,  on  the  whole  life,  ay,  on  the  death  and  burial,  of  the  people  of  all  England. 
It  IB  the  nationality  of  this  promise  to  paj,  backed  up  by  the  most  vigilant,  distruNtful, 
and  thorough  Byalem  of  taxation,  fur  the  enforcement  of  which  the  whole  power  of  tbe 
Government,  military  and  civil,  is  pledged,  that  makes  British  consols  the  equivaleni, 
praetically,  of  British  guineas ;  that  makes  the  four  thousand  million  dollars  of  Britiab 
debt  an  addition  of  four  thouaand  million  dollars  of  money  to  the  capital  the  kingdoa 
othemise  possessed  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

"  It  is  prcciHoly  so  with  the  war  debt  of  the  United  States.  Seven-thirties  are  anil- 
ivble  for  any  enterprise  to  wlych  unoccupied  landa,  undeveloped  mines,  unestablishid 
arts,  and  unseized  commerce,  invite  Americans.  They  are  cash  capital,  literally,  abso- 
lutely, and  without  figure  of  cpeecb.  Practically  they  are  cqsh  in  bank  and  cash  in  tb« 
pocket.  The  artificial  measures  of  their  value  which  stock  exchanges  have  sacceeded 
in  instituting,  at  times,  nominally  gave  fluctuation  to  their  worth  ns  they  lie  in  th< 
liareau-drawers  of  farmers.  But  in  reality  the  depreciation  of  Wall  Street  doea  nM 
whittle  off  the  thousandth  part  of  a  hai  r'a-brcailth  from  that  worth.  Those  fanner* 
know  that  they  are  a  first  bond  and  mortgage  upon  all  the  United  States  and  on  all  ths 
people  of  the  United  States,  But  whether  three  per  cent,  above  par  or  one  pet  ceoL 
above  par,  hoMere  of  this  war  debt  of  $3,000,000,000  can  any  day  and  any  hour,  from 
Sun  Francisco  to  New  York,  and  from  Portland  to  New  Orleans,  convert  it  into  cash. 

"  Our  national  debt  should  be  held  firmly  in  place,  as  the  foundation  uf  a  system  of 
diversified  national  industry,  which  shall  relieve  na  from  dependence  upon  Europe, 
Khali  give  us  the  near  and  cheap  home  market  instead  of  the  distant  and  costly  forciga 
market,  shall  double  the  profits  of  farming  by  doubling  the  markets  for  farm-prod uclt. 
nhall  swell  the  class  that  is  devoted  to  agriculture. — which  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  denw 
cracics, — shall  free  man  by  freeing  labor,  by  giving  It  many  markets  in  which  to  sell 
itself  to  competing  bidders. 

"  A  permanent  revenue  tariff  will  be  necessary  to  enable  us  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
debt  and  meet  tlia  current  eupcnses  of  the  Government.  This  tariff  upon  foreign  manit- 
factures,  necessary  in  itself,  is  also  necessary  to  sustain  tlic  internal  taxation  and  eiciH 
system  of  the  country.  It  is  a  wall  to  prevent  our  dunicstic  manufactures  from  being 
washed  awny  by  importations.  Wo  con  have  no  trustworthy  and  increasing  internal 
revenue  without  we  have  permanent  protection. 

"  The  bonda  of  the  United  States,  accepted  throughout  the  United  States  as  the  tugheat 
security,  nnd  having  a  uniform  value  in  every  one  of  the  States,  are  the  only  real  and 
safe  equivalent  for  gold  and  silver,  and  the  only  available  basis  fur  a  uniform  bank-DoW 
<  urreiicy  that  shall  be  money  all  over  the  Bcpublic.  Commerce  demands  this  unifonn 
mrrcncy.  Politics  require  if.  The  money  that  is  at  once  current  in  Massachusetts  sod 
Alabama,  that  has  par  value  in  Neiiraska  and  South  Carolina,  in  Virginia  and  Ne» 
York,  that  is  taken  and  passed  without  scrutiny  or  suspicion  by  (he  advoMtes  of  slave 
labor  and  the  advocates  of  free  labor,  by  eitrcmista  in  the  South  and  extremists  in  ths 
North,  by  the  people  of  the  two  sea-boards  and  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
has  the  mission  lo  wear  down  the  sectional  barriers  which  the  doctrine  of  State  rigbia 
and  the  partisanship  of  politioa  have,  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  been  building  ap 
into  fortified  camps  of  division  and  civil  war.  And  the  uniform  national  banking  enf- 
rencj  will  perform  this  mission. 

"There  is  not  now  any  other  basis  for  this  currency,  nor  can  any  other  be  deviwd. 
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the  debt  of  the  whole  United  States.  The  issue  of  national  bank  notes  at  present 
itricted  to  $300,000,000,  and  the  States  in  rebellion  are  not  reconstructed,  and  the 
tnal  banking  system  has  hardly  crossed  the  Mississippi  River.  No  man  will  say 
that  Tolume  of  currency  is  enough  for  the  coming  wants  of  the  nation,  who  con- 
■  the  demand  for  money  to  spring  up  in  the  resurrected  and  reinvigorated  South, 
lOon  in  the  West  and  the  far  Northwest;  who  considers  the  prodigious  immigration 
b^an  to  pour  into  the  country  before  the  rebellion  grounded  arms,  and  which  will 
Mrs  flood  to  us  from  Germany,  England,  France,  Ireland,  Norway,  and  Sweden; 
considers  the  vast  attraction  of  manufactures  and  arts  from  Europe  to  America  by 
iff  system  that  promises  lasting  rewards  to  labor  in  the  midst  of  politics,  that 
1  labor  with  freedom  and  social  equality ;  who  considers  the  marvellous  develop- 
of  industry — mining,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural — of  which  our  country  is 
aed  soon  to  be  the  theatre,  and  every  hour  of  every  day  of  which  will  demand  cur- 
r  as  the  machine  of  its  exchanges. 

'his  is  not  a  hazardous  opinion  which  declares  that  in  less  than  twenty  years  our 
Hal  bank  note  circulation  will  be  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Bear  in  mind 
^ere  are  now  in  the  United  States  thirty-five  millions  of  people,  and  that  for  the 
lalf-century  the  population  of  our  country  has  doubled  in  numbers  in  every  twenty- 
and  a  half  years.  The  currency  that  sixty-one  millions  of  people,  unequalled  in 
(try  and  untrammelled  in  enterprise,  will  require,  has  got  to  have  the  basis  of  a 
Hal  credit.  There  is  no  other  foundation  for  it  to  stand  on  that  will  impart  to  it  at 
■ecurity  and  nationality. 

keondly.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  will 
irdensome  to  the  people  and  oppressive  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
try;  because,  afler  legislation  has  readjusted  the  internal  taxes  and  excise,  and  re- 
delled  the  tariff  so  as  throw  the  weight  of  the  debt  on  luxuries  and  accumulated 
li,  where  it  ought  to  be  thrown,  and  made  to  rest  lightly  on  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
Sly  labor,  it  can  almost  wholly  lighten  the  burden  by  diffusing  it,  year  after  year,  over 
^er  population,  through  greater  production,  increased  wealth,  and  increasing  incomes, 
will  effect  this,  unaided ;  but  legislation  and  associate  action  can  rapidly  hurry 
iiminudon  of  the  debt  and  of  the  weight  of  the  interest  Organize  immigration, 
re  to  the  United  States  the  cotton  manufacture  of  England,  bring  here  a  large  part 
e  silk  and  muslin  manufacture  of  France,  the  iron  make  and  the  cutlery  manu- 
re of  Britain,  lift  up  and  bring  here  a  large  portion  of  the  mining  population  of 
pa,  let  it  down  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  that  further  imperial  mineral  domain 
ti  extends  through  seventeen  degrees  of  longitude  and  sixteen  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
ins  an  area  of  more  than  a  million  square  miles,  literally  crammed  with  gold,  silver, 
ir,  iron,  coal,  lead,  tin,  salt,  quicksilver,  gypsum,  asphaltum,  and  marble,  and 
ii  asks  only  an  amount  of  labor  relatively  equal  to  that  expended  on  California,  to 
four  hundred  millions  per  annum  out  of  two  minerals  alone, — gold  and  silver.  In 
r  this  organized  immigration,  readjust  the  import  duties,  so  as  to  make  it  more 
able  for  the  Lyons  weavers  and  the  Spitalfields  and  Manchester  spinners  to  take 
•ir  looms  and  weave  in  America,  than  to  manufacture  where  they  are  and  squeeze 
gh  our  custom-houses.  Diffuse  the  burden  of  the  interest  of  our  debt,  abroad  as 
18  at  home,  by  imposing  export  duties  upon  products  that  Europe  has  got  to  buy 
in  spite  of  herself,— -on  our  cotton,  tobacco,  petroleum,  and  breadstuffs.  There 
be  international  justice  as  well  as  political  economy  in  summoning  the  nations 
li  armed,  clothed,  and  fed  the  rebellion,  lent  it  money,  and  built,  manned,  supplied, 
^fitted  the  corsairs  which  swept  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  four  years 
all  seas,  to  help  to  pay  the  debt  which  they  helped  to  create.  This  summons, 
g^  the  imposition  of  export  duties,  they  will  have  to  obey.  They  can't  help  them- 
I.    They  must  haye  our  four  great  staples,  and  pay  our  price  for  them.    We  say 
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'export  duties/  knoniag  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids  tbein.     We 
e  tiie  words  only  to  couvey  an  iden,  nnd  because  of  their  popular  signifieuice.     Excisg 
lies  of  sufficient  amount  t^hould  be  levied  on  tboee  stujiles  where  produced.    Tbej 
would  curry  with  them  these  taxes  if  thay  went  abroad. 

"  If  ihey  were  consumed  at  home,  tho  lows  would  see  to  it  that,  by  suitable  drawbacki 
or  lighter  taxation  on  the  manufactured  article,  the  domestic  interests  of  the  country 
were  sufficiently  protected.  Tho  rebels,  in  copying  our  Constitution,  omilled  the  claun 
forbidding  export  duties,  intending  to  niitkc  England  and  France  pay  the  cost  of  their 
war.  and  ibc  expense  of  establishing  and  maintaining  thetr  Confederacy,  out  of  fUH 
npun  tlie  cotton  and  totwicoo  they  would  have  to  buy." 

In  regard  to  the  payment  of  tho  national  debt,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Gortm- 
rneut  could  not  pay  it  now,  or  one-tenth  of  it,  even  if  they  had  the  money  to  do  it;  tsiA 
it  may  requiro  souielhing  more  than  an  offer  when  the  bonds  mature.  Nothing  Im 
than  tho  sua  pen  a  ion  of  interest  will  induce  tho  people  to  give  up  their  bunds.  They 
are  better  than  gold  to  the  laboring-man  or  the  banker,  because  they  constanlly  to- 
cumulate.  But,  nevertheless,  we  do  not  advocate  any  scheme,  however  attractin, 
which  lends  to  repudiation  or  tho  non-payment  of  tho  principal  of  our  national  loan, 
We  think  it  highly  important  that  we  Rhould  know  oun'elTos  able  and  willing  tOfNiy 
our  bonds  as  they  fall  due.  and  that  the  world  should  see  and  feel  our  power  not  oaly 
to  make  war  suecesafuUy,  but  to  pay  the  costs  of  war.  If  we  provide  for  the  pnymeni 
of  both  interest  and  principal  of  our  present  debt,  we  shall  be  able  to  rnise  doulile  Om 
ftmount  in  nnolher  emergency.  But  the  simple  fact  of  our  will  and  ability  to  pay  mv 
deblA  wilt  prevent  their  accumulation  in  future. 

GOLD  VI.  NATIONAL   CORKEKCY. 

Oold.or  silver  is  necessary  lo  settle  the  balance  of  our  exchanges  with  foreign  nation 
just  as  bank-notes  are  necessary  to  business-men.  The  value  of  gidd  is  unchongeaUs 
and  the  samo  in  all  civilized  countries.  It  flows  to  bU  manufacturing  countries  tint 
export  or  sell  more  than  they  import  or  buy;  but  it  flows  from  all  agricultural  oountriM 
that  import  or  buy  more  than  they  export  or  eel].  It  represents  thb  profit  of  trmJenr 
commerce,  and  the  people  who  import  gold  grow  rich,  while  they  who  export  it  grow 
poor,  independent  of  the  increase  of  national  wealth  in  property. 

Tho  mere  accumulation  of  gold,  however,  without  investing  it  in  labor-nviag 
machinery,  furnaces,  mills,  and  productive  property  generally,  would  be  of  no  more  n« 
to  us  than  the  gold  of  Mexico  and  Peru  was  to  Spain. 

For  domestic  purposes  and  home  circulation  our  present  national  currency  is  idm* 
available  than  gold,  and,  being  secured  by  first-mortgage  bonds  on  our  property,  while 
the  issues  are  regulated  by  tho  Government,  there  is  no  danger  from  suspension  tai 
bankruptcy. 

QoTorninent  bonds  in  the  vault  of  the  backer  are  worth  more  to  him  than  gold,  bcfsnw 
they  return  him  five  or  six  percent.  iotersKt  and  arc  still  seenrity  for  his  hankiug  capitnl 
or  issue,  which  returns  as  much  profit  as  if  they  were  secured  by  deposits  of  gold. 

Businesf^meo  who  deal  with  the  banks  will  eventually  reap  benefit  from  this,  becitm 
capitalists  will  be  able  to  lend  their  money  at  lower  rates  nnd  extend  Uieir  accomino- 
dations,  The  peuple  will  also  profit  from  tho  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital.  beesu« 
it  tends  to  make  money  more  plentiful,  and  when  money  has  a  real  inelead  (if  an  in- 
Bated  or  fictitious  value  it  can  scarcely  bo  too  plentiful.  When  our  bonds  are  at  par, 
our  currency  will  ba  equal  to  gold,  and  far  more  convenient. 

Qold  does  not  represent  wealth  more  than  real  estate  and  certain  kinds  of  property, 
since  productive  farms,  mines,  furnaces,  mills,  and  factories,  and  lnbor-<iaving  machinery 
generally,  arc  more  valuable  than  gold,  ander  a  wise  political  economy. 
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The  issue  and  redemption  of  circulating  notes,  which  answer  a  better  purpose  for 
domestio  business  transactionn  than  specie,  can  be  secured  as  effectually  on  a  property 
as  on  a  gold  basis,  provided  the  faith  of  the  Government  is  pledged  to  assess  fairly  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  to  support  it  and  secure  its  general  circulation  and  its  final  ro- 
domption,  if  so  desired. 

Private  issues  of  notes  on  either  a  gold  or  property  basis  have  less  utility,  and  con- 
stantly decrease  in  value  as  they  recede  from  the  point  of  issue,  are  affected  by  panics, 
fluctuations  in  values,  and  individual  bankruptcy.  But  a  national  currency,  secured  as 
ours  is,  provides  a  better  circulating  medium  than  gold,  or  the  issue  of  notes  by  private 
banks  on  the  deposits  of  gold  in  their  vaults. 

The  creation  of  bank-notes,  therefore,  from  the  real  estate  or  fixed  wealth  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  a  circulating  medium,  or  money,  increases  the  value  of  the  real  estate  on  which 
it  is  based,  by  giving  the  means  to  develop  its  resources,  thereby  changing  unproductive 
to  productive  property, — the  seam  of  coal  and  bed  of  ore  into  iron,  and  iron  into  rail- 
roads and  labor-saving  machinery.  These  become  more  valuable  than  gold  in  ratio  to 
cost,  because,  while  intrinsically  valuable,  they  enable  us  to  increase  our  productiveness 
a  hundredfold.  The  bank-note  thus  becomes  the  machinery  by  which  we  develop  our 
resource?,  and  is  the  first  step  towards  the  accumulation  of  gold,  instead  of  a  result  of 
its  possession.* 

The  check  and  the  bank-note  stimulate  circulation,  giving  increased  value  to  labor 
and  the  products  of  labor ;  and  wherever  these  notes,  properly  secured,  are  most  in  use, 
there  the  inward  current  of  gold  is  most  firmly  established. 

"  That  such  is  the  case  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  for  a  century  past  the  precious 
metals  have  tended  most  to  Britain,  where  such  notes  were  most  in  use.  Their  use 
increases  rapidly  in  France  with  constant  increase  in  the  inward  flow  of  gold.  So  too 
does  it  in  Germany,  towards  which  the  auriferous  current  now  sets  so  steadily  that 
notes  which  are  the  representatives  of  money  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  those  irre- 
deemable pieces  of  paper  by  which  the  use  of  coin  has  so  long  been  superseded. 

"Whence  flows  all  this  gold?  From  the  countries  in  which  employments  are  not 
diversified ;  from  those  in  which  there  is  little  power  of  ass^^ciation  and  combination ; 
from  those  in  which,  therefore,  credit  has  no  existence ;  from  those,  finally,  which  do 
not  use  that  machinery  which  so  much  increases  the  utility  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  by  the  term  hank-noU.  The  precious  metals 
^ifrom  California,  yVom  Mexico,  yVo/w  Pcru,y/-o//i  Brazil,  yVow  Turkey,  andyVow  Portu- 
gal, the  lands  in  which  property  in  m(mey  is  transferred  only  by  means  of  actual 


•Thia  may  «wm  strange  doctrine  to  those  who  mlvocato  a  "hard  money"  currency;  but  if  wo  can  state  the 
natter  properly,  it  must  be  as  convincing  as  it  is  correct. 

Gold  is  alwaj-s  the  most  difficult  i»ri»i)i'rty  to  a(«iuirc,  while  it  is  tho  moat  useless  for  the  purposes  of  develop- 
itt>.*nt,  uubitfa  inrested  in  s<>nu)  oth  r  property  whicli  iit  productive.  Therefore,  productive  properly  is  worth  more 
t'lin  gold  at  ordinary  or  cuinmon  values;  but  property  cannot  bo  made  prodnctire  unless  money  is  first  obtained 
to  derelop  it.  Our  coal-fields  and  raounttUns  of  iron  are  worth  more  than  all  the  coined  gold  of  the  world ;  but 
va  cannot  convert  them  into  gold  until  wo  Imvo  the  moans  of  converting  them  first  into  steam  and  iron.  IIow, 
tlr.'D,  can  we  acquire  tho  means?  By  the  ruinous  process  of  exhauritiug  tho  soils  to  feed  the  p<Kir  of  £uix)])ol 
This,  w©  have  shown,  is  a  losing  biisiuei<B.  IJut  if  we  accumulate  a  little  gold  during  protective  periods  it  is  con- 
•idered  proper  to  hide  it  away  in  tho  vaults  of  a  bank,  and  issue  bank-notes,  an  a  more  convenient  medium  of  ez^ 
change  and  circulation.  Would  it  not  bo  more  praetical  and  business-like  to  deposit  our  coal-fields,  our  moun- 
tains of  ore  and  fountains  of  oil,  which  are  moro  valuable  than  gobl,  with  tho  common  treasury  of  tlie  nation,  aa 
security  for  the  moaua  to  Increase  their  value?  A  piece  of  paper,  htaminnl  by  a  powerful  Government  and  secured 
bj  mortgage  on  landa  and  minca  which  are  invaluable,  is  as  acccptublo  and  available  at  home  as  gold.  The 
flUth  of  the  nation  ia  pledged,  every  one  of  us  is  interested,  and  the  paper  becomes  money, — $3,000,000,000, — 
vithont  making  ua  one  cent  the  poorer,  while  it  gives  ua  the  means  of  enriching  ourselves  by  a  full  development 
of  our  resources.  Could  not  this  have  been  done  without  war?  Is  there  no  way  of  providin^x  money  as  tho  means 
of  development  without  compulsion?  If  m>,  is  it  safe?  Will  it  liind  tho  p(>ople  to  the  Government  and  at  tho 
asms  time  secure  the  people?  At  present,  what  ono  pays  in  taxes  another  receives  in  interftt;  while  the*capital 
b  oonstontly  in  nsa,  realizing  from  |»n  to  twenty  pur  cent,  increase  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  ^  Protection"  ia 
the  oalj  altonuitlTCk 
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deiirerf  of  the  coin  itself,  lo  tbosc  in  which  it  is  tmosfcrred  by  meaos  of  a  check  or 
note.  It  gaes/rom  the  plains  of  Kaunas,  where  notea  are  not  in  use,  to  New  York  aod 
New  England,  where  thej  are,/roin  Siberia  to  St,  Petersburg,  yWini  the  banks  of  Afri- 
can ricers  to  London  and  Liverpool,  and/roni  the  '  diggings'  of  Australia  (o  the  towns 
and  citiee  uf  Germany,  where  wool  in  dear  and  cloth  is  cheap. 

"Alt  the  facts  exhibited  throughout  the  world  tend  to  prore  that  every  commodity 
seeks  that  place  at  which  it  has  the  highest  utility ;  and  all  Cboae  connected  with  the 
movement  of  the  prooiouB  metaU  prove  that  tliey  conntitutc  no  oieoption  to  the  rult. 
Bank-notes  increase  the  utility  of  those  mctaln,  and  should,  therefore,  attract,  and  nut 
repel,  them.  Nevertheless,  the  two  nations  of  the  world  which  claim  best  to  unde> 
stand  the  principles  of  commerce  are  now  engaged  in  n  crusade  against  those  notts, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  thereby  rendering  thoir  BevBral  countries  more  attraotive  of  tb« 
produce  of  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  Australia  and  California.  In  this  oaw 
England  follows  in  our  lead, — Sir  Robert  Feel's  restrictions  being  later  in  date,  by 
several  years,  than  the  dcoloration  of  war  against  circulating  notes  fulminated  by  oar 
Government. 

"  II  ia  a  pure  absurdity,  and  its  adoption  bore  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  our  system  of 
policy  tends  to  that  ezpulaion  of  the  precious  metals  which  always  muil  result  from 
the  long^continucd  export  of  the  raw  products  of  the  earth.  The  administration  that 
adopted  what  is  called  free  trade  was  the  some  that  commenced  the  system  of  oi>m- 
pelling  the  community  t«  use  gold  instead  of  notes ;  and  the  result  was  found  in  &i» 
disappearance  from  circulation  of  coin  of  any  description  whatsoever.  From  that  lims 
to  the  present,  the  motto  of  the  generally  dominant  party  of  the  Union  has  been,  'War 
to  the  death  against  bank-notes ;'  and,  with  a  view  to  promote  their  expulsion,  laws 
have  been  passed  in  various  States  forbidding  their  use  except  when  of  too  large  nie 
to  enter  freely  into  tlic  transactions  of  the  community.  As  must,  however,  inevitably  ba 
the  case,  the  tendency  to  the  lc»s  of  the  precious  metals  has  always  been  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  diminution  in  their  utility  thus  produced.  At  one  time  only  in  almost 
twenty  years  has  there  been  an  excess  im^iort  of  those  metals ;  and  that  was  under  th< 
tariff  of  1842.  Then  money  became  abundant  and  cheap,  because  the  policy  of  the 
country  looked  to  the  promotion  of  association  and  the  extension  of  commerce.  Nov 
it  is  scarce  and  dear,  because  that  policy  limits  the  power  of  association  and  establisbn 
the  supremocy  of  trade."* 


As  an  appropriato  conclusion  to  this  chapter,  we  present  a  scheme,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr,  Bannac,  to  secure  the  results  pointed  out  as  neoessary  to  the  practical  development 


It  is  as  necessary  that  we  should  have  certainty  and  permanence  in  our  finanoiil 
affaire  and  commercial  relations  as  it  is  that  we  should  have  protection  to  onr  domestic 
industry.  The  plans  presented  are  simple,  practical,  and  sure  to  accompliah  their 
oliject  Should  these  propositions  be  accepted  by  Congress  and  established  as  psnn» 
ncnt  laws,  our  national  di^bt  will  indeed  prove  a  blessing,  and  the  development  of  (M 
magnificent  resources  will  become  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  America  the  aeatof 
liberty,  learning,  and  wealth. 
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"NATIONAL  CURRENCY.— FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

"A  nW   8UOOE8TION8   RBSPBCTFULLT   8UBMITTKD  TO   CONQ&ESS   AND  THl   PIOPLB. 

"In  December,  1857,  the  subscriber  submitted  apian  to  Congress  for  the  creation  of 
&  naUonal  currency,  similar  to  the  one  now  established.  In  that  recommendation  is 
embraced  a  plan  for  regulating  the  issue  of  a  national  currency,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  fotore  wants  of  the  country,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  effectually  check  an 
orer-iflsue  without  any  future  legislation  on  the  subject  During  the  progress  of  the 
rebellion  there  was  a  natural  repugnance  to  limiting  any  thing,  because  the  wants  of 
the  oountry  were  unknown ;  but  the  rebellion  is  now  over,  and  this  question  is  nece»- 
sarily  forced  upon  the  consideration  of  the  people. 

"All  business-men  are  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  stability,  particularly  in 
coirency  and  tariff's,  and,  in  order  to  have  this  stability,  these  questions  must  bo  remoyed 
from  legislation  as  far  as  possible.  Our  plan  obviates  the  difficulty  effectually.  We 
all  know  that  an  inflated  currency  runs  up  prices  far  beyond  their  real  value;  while  a 
oontracted  currency  depreciates  all  kinds  of  values.  With  State  banks,  and  even  with 
a  national  bank,  over-issues  could  only  be  partially  controlled,  and  the  country  was 
always  visited  with  periodical  expansions  and  contractions,  carrying  ruin  everywhere. 
Under  the  old  system,  this  could  not  be  avoided ;  and  even  under  the  national-bank 
system  similar  effects  will  be  sure  to  follow  if  left  open  for  Congress  to  legislate  upon 
whenever  there  is  a  clamor  made  for  more  currency  by  speculators  and  money-changers. 

"Our  plan  is  this.  First  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  property  compared  with 
monej,  so  that  the  proportionate  value  of  each  is  maintained.  This  can  be  done  by 
taking  a  period  of  prosperity,  when  there  was  no  over-trading,  and  ascertain  the  returned 
ralae  of  the  property  of  the  country  and  the  amount  of  currency  required  at  that  period 
to  transact  the  business.^  Our  impression  is  that  it  will  be  found  that  for  every  $30  of 
the  returned  value  of  real  and  personal  property  there  ought  to  bo  an  issue  of  $1  in 
earrency :  this,  we  believe,  would  give  all  the  currency  required.  We  made  an  estimate 
in  1857,  and  we  found  that  $1  in  currency  to  $30  of  the  returned  value  of  property 
(excluding  slave  property,  which,  fortunately  for  the  country,  has  ceased  to  exist)  would 
have  given  at  that  period  a  volume  of  currency  equal  to  ab^mt  $400,000,000, — all  that 
was  required  at  that  time.  We  have  no  full  and  complete  data  at  hand  now,  but,  from 
the  best  information  we  could  glean,  the  present  value  of  real  and  personal  property 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $18,800,000,000.  The  issue  of  $1  for  $30  would  give 
%  volume  of  currency  equal  to  $628,000,000  in  round  numbers.  This,  we  believe,  would 
he  ample  for  a  time  of  peace.  The  relative  proportions  might  be  raised  or  lowered 
according  to  the  supposed  wants,  if  $1  to  $30  is  considered  too  high  or  too  low;  but  it 
lA  important  that  it  should  be  fixed  permanently  by  Congress  as  early  as  possible,  as 
after  this  year  none  but  a  national  currency  will  be  in  existence. 

"The  value  of  the  property  in  every  State  is  ascertained  every  three  years.  The 
a?erage  annual  increase  for  the  three  past  years  is  known,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Corrency  should  be  prohibited  from  issuing  charters  for  national  banks  to  issue  cur- 
rency beyond  this  point  annually.  All  applications  for  charters  can  be  registered  for 
etch  State,  and  these  charters  granted  in  rotation  so  soon  as  the  increased  property  will 
Wtfrmnt  it.  This  plan  requires  no  further  legislation;  it  provides  for  the  increased 
wtnts  of  the  country  as  the  business  and  property  increase,  and  effectually  checks 
oFer-issues,  over-trading,  and  wild  speculation;  and,  besides,  it  gives  each  State  its 
proportion  of  currency  aocording  to  its  wealth  and  business,  which  is  the  most  equitable 
mode  of  distribution, — ^much  better  than  any  distribution  that  can  be  fixed  upon  1^ 
uncertain  legislation  by  Congress. 

**The  plan  is  simple,  oomprehensive,  eaeily  understood,  and  must  commend  itnif  t9 
ererj  tf«i^^'*c  bniinflM-man  of  the  oountry. 
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"Tlie  State  bank  curroncj  will  ivll  be  withdrawn  earij  in  the  ensuing  year,  CongrrcB 
will,  in  all  probabilitj,  priividc  for  the  grailual  funding  of  the  legal  lenders  bearing 
iotereat  isaued  b;  Guvetnment,  if  not  the  non-intcreat'bearing  legal  tcndBre,  and  the 
limit  could  now  be  fixed  so  that,  nheu  all  the  other  paper  lasues  are  vritfadraini,  the 
national  bank  iaauea  will  grnduallj  take  their  place  up  to  the  limit. 

"After  a  rcaumplioti  of  specie  paymenta  by  the  banka,  tlie  people  will,  no  doabt, 
deaire  a  withdrawal  of  oil  notes  of  a  lees  denomination  than  &vo  dollam,  and  gold  and 
silver  will,  of  course,  replace  it,  which  would  give  ua  all  the  metallic  currency  re<|uireJ, 

"With  Euch  a  limit  to  the  isaue,  while  it  provides  fur  all  our  fulurs  wanta  and  rU 
aections  of  the  country  in  proportion  to  i  ts  business  and  wealth,  it  would  inspire  grtM 
conSdcnce  among  (he  business  communitj  and  all  other  classes,  and  would  proTe  Ui  ha 
the  beat  and  most  stable  currencj  in  the  world. 


"  Cloaelj  connected  with  the  currency  is  our  foreign  commerce.  Whenever  there  are 
over-issues  there  are  oTer-importationa.  A  well-regulated  currency  would  regulate  the 
foreign  commerce  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  not  altogether.  In  the  two  great  com- 
moraial  couotrlea  of  England  and  France  the  importaliona  aud  exportutions  are  regu- 
lated by  the  national  banks,  which  rai«e  tlie  rate  of  interest  when  importations  ar« 
excessive,  and  lower  it  aa  they  decrease.  Here  we  have  no  aucb  natdonal  regulator  id 
regulate  interest  and  impirtatiuns.  In  l»^0,  Stephen  Colwell.  Esq.,  of  Philadclphii, 
an  extensive  iron  monufacturer,  and  who,  perhaps,  is  better  aofjuainted  with  the  pro- 
tective policy  in  all  its  details  than  any  person  now  living,  suggested  the  idea  of  t 
sliding  scale,  which  we  think  is  the  most  judicious  recommendation  yet  made  on  this 
subject.  It  is  to  fix  a  fair  rate  of  duties  aufGcicntly  protective  while  they  are  not  pro- 
bibitory,  and  then  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whenever  the  exports 
tiona  do  not  exceed  the  importationx.  sny  10  or  15  per  cent,  (exclusive  of  coin),  to  in- 
crease the  rntc^  of  duties,  say  15  per  cent.,  until  the  exportations  exceed  the  importation'. 
any  10  or  15  per  cent.  Thia  would  take  all  legislation  on  the  subject  ont  of  C'^Dgreu, 
and  would  prove  to  bo  an  effectual  check  against  eioeasive  importations,  and  thus  keep 
our  proportion  of  coin  in  the  country. 

"In  carrying  out  this  idea  we  would  suggest  the  following  section  to  be  added  to  th« 
newly-adjuated  Tariff  Bill  that  will  be  brought  before  the  next  Congress; — 

"  'Be  it  etiarUd,  iS-e.  That,  leaving  out  of  view  both  the  export  and  import  of  gold 
and  silver,  whenever  the  exports  do  not  exceed  the  imports  in  value  fifteen  per  cent, 
during  any  fiscal  quarter  of  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  raise  the  duty  on  the  value  of  all  articles  of  foreign  import 
(excepting  aucb  artictea  as  have  been  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  act)  10  per 
centum  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  each  and  every  fiscal  quarter  during 
which  the  exports,  as  aforesaid,  do  not  exceed  the  imports,  aa  aforesaid,  fifteen  per  cent.' 

"The  same  power  ought  to  be  given  to  reduce  the  duties  also,  when  our  exportation^ 
ore  excessive,  which  would  draw  from  other  countries  more  than  our  due  proportion  nf 
coin,  and  thus  destroy  the  morkets  abroad  for  our  products.  If,  in  after-yeara,  under 
the  stimulus  nf  this  truly  protective  system,  our  manufacturers  should  oblnin  aacb  a 
foothold  as  to  require  less  protection.  Congress  could  make  a  certain  perecnltige  uf 
reduction  on  the  whole  scale  of  duties  to  meet  the  new  state  of  progress  in  our  manu- 
factures and  commerce  with  other  countries. 

"Thia  section  would  also  remove  the  tariff  question  from  further  legislation,  and 
would  give  great  confidence  and  security  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  all  branches 
of  manufactures. 

"The  knowledge  that  puch  a  power  is  lodged  with  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury 
would  tend  to  check  importationa,  because  importers  would  watch  the  moatfalj  and 
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weekly  reports  of  oar  foreign  commerce,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  In  either 
cue,  this  power,  guarded  by  law,  conld  be  better  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  has  all  the  figures  in  his  possession,  than  to  trust  to  the  uncertain  legis- 
lation of  Congress  on  this  subject.  And,  besides,  great  fluctuations  might  occur  at  a 
time  when  Congress  was  not  in  session. 

"With  these  questions  settled,  the  drain  of  coin  could  bo  checked,  gold  would  rapidly 
decline  in  value,  and  we  would  then  gradually  descend  from  the  high  war  to  peace 
pnoee;  and  when  expedient,  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  could  be  effected  without 
disturbing  the  business  of  the  country  under  the  national  currency  system.  As  all  the 
property  of  the  country  is  pledged  as  a  basis  for  our  national  currency,  and,  of  course, 
i  dollar  in  paper,  with  gold  at  par,  would  be  just  as  good  as  a  gold  dollar  when  resump- 
tion is  effected,  consequently,  there  would  be  no  run  on  national  banks  for  coin,  as 
there  would  be  if  State  institutions  were  still  in  existence,  whoso  issues  are  based  only 
OQ  credit,  which  is  liable  to  sudden  fluctuations. 

"With  our  currency  and  foreign  commerce  thus  regulated  on  a  permanent  and 
equitable  basis,  providing  for  the  future  wants  of  the  country  without  any  further 
disturbing  legislation  on  these  important  questions,  our  country  would  enter  on  a  career 
of  gradual  increasing  prosperity  and  wealth,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations, 
without  any  of  the  great  drawbacks  which  have  so  frequently  checked  our  onward 
career  heretofore. 

"We  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  aid,  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  power,  in  esta- 
blishing good  laws  and  a  good  government  in  the  ordeal  which  our  country  is  now 
leasing  through  since  the  great  rebellion  is  crushed,  and  we  respectfully  submit  these 
soggestions  to  Congress  and  an  intelligent  people  for  their  consideration. 

"Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  procured  some  valuable  statistics,  which  we 
append.  These  statistics  show  that  an  issue  of  $1  in  currency  for  $30  of  the  value  of 
real  and  personal  property  would  give  us  an  abundance  of  currency  for  all  the  wants 
of  the  country  in  a  time  of  peace. 

In  1860,  we  had  15C2  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $^1,800,000,  in  round 

numbers,  with  a  circulation  of $207,102,000 

Coin,  say 50.000,000 

Total  currency $267,102,000 

"At  this  period  it  is  well  known  that  all  kinds  of  business  were  prostrated,  but  few 
improvements  were  progressing,  and  the  currency  of  the  country,  for  business  purposes, 
was  largely  diminished. 

"The  returned  value  of  all  real  and  personal  property  in  1860  was  as  follows:  we 
give  the  statistics  in  full,  as  they  contain  interesting  information:* — 

Total  value,  including  slaves $16,1()9,61 6,068 

Value  of  slaves,  at  SoOO  each 1,976,800,600 

Total  value,  excluding  slaves $14,183,216,668 

Value  of  Free  SUtes $9,826,946,381 

Loyal  Slave  States $1,631,604,580 

I^"»^»^«» 241,340,000       1,390^164,680 

$10,716,109,961 

Value  of  Rebel  States $6,202,166,107 

Less  value  of  slaves 1,785,060,600 

$8,467,106,607 
•  We  we  IndafeNd  to  Um  kindoMi  of  Dr.  Xld«r,  of  th«  UraMory  Dtpartmant,  for  thoM  itatitUca. 
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Total  yalue  of  the  SIsto  States $6,888,670,687 

Less  Talue  of  slayes • 1,976,400.600 

Total $4,8*r,270,187 

"Our  limit  of  $1  in  currency  for  $30  of  property  would,  in  1860,  have  given,  on  a 
valuation  of  $14,183,215,000,  $472,773,000  in  currency,  which  would  have  been  aiD|iIe 
for  the  country  in  a  state  of  high  prosperity  at  that  period. 

"After  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  we  have  no  complete  statistics  of  ciienb' 
tion ;  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  State  bank  circulation  in  the  loyal  States,  January  1, 
1863,  was  about  $195,000,000,  independent  of  the  national  circulation. 

"The  following  shows  the  whole  issue  up  to  October  31,  1865,  by  the  National  Got- 
emment,  National  banks,  and  the  estimated  circulation  of  the  State  banks: — 

"qoyernhint  issmss. 

Bearing  iDterest.  Total. 

1  and  2  years  5  per  cent,  notes $82,954,280  00        $82,954,180  00 

United  States  notes,  old  issue 892,070  00 

"              "       new  issue 427,768,499  00 

Compound  Interest  notes,  Maroh  8, 1863 15,000,000  00          15,000,000  00 

Compound  Interest  notes,  June  80,  1864 202,012,141  00        202,012,141  00 

Postal  Currency 9,084,151  64 

Fractional  Currenoy 17,456,608  06 

$249,966,871  00     $704,617,694  70 
Of  this  $249,966,871,  interest-bearing,  $50,000,000  has  since 
been  funded,  and  the  balance,  except  probably  $10,000,000,  is 
hoarded,  and  not  in  circulation  as  currency :  therefore  we  de- 
duct from  the  total  issue... 289,966,871  00 

Which  leaves  in  circulation ^....  $464,651,828  70 

National  bank  issues,  October  81 204,000,000  00 

Estimated  issue  of  State  banks,  October  81 60.000,000  00 

ToUl  currency,  October  81,  1865 $728,651,828  70 

"The  statistics  show  that  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  country,  under  only  t 
moderate  degree  of  prosperity,  from  1850  to  1860,  increased  annually  at  the  rate  of 
about  Si  per  cent.,  or  a  little  more  than  doubled  in  the  ten  years,  independent  of  riave 
property.  We  can  safely  estimate  that  the  actual  value  has  increased  50  per  cent 
within  the  last  five  years,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  by  war  in  the  Southen 
States,  and  without  taking  into  consideration  the  increased  values  caused  by  an  inflated 
currency.    This  would  give  the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  as  follows:— 

December  81,  1865,  at $18,846,188,258 

$1  currency  for  $80  in  property  would  give  currency 628,262,752 

Amount  of  present  circulation,  as  above 728,651,823 

Making  a  reduction  of $100,888,571 

"  A  gradual  reduction  of  this  amount  of  currency  in  the  year  1866,  allowing  for  the 
annual  increase  of  property,  would  bring  us  down  to  peace  prices,  and  would  give  as 
an  ample  currency  for  all  manufacturing  and  business  purposes,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country,  without  making  money  either  too  cheap  or  too  dear,  or  disturbing 
the  relative  value  of  property  and  money. 

"  It  will  also  prepare  the  country  for  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  after  another 
crop  of  cotton  is  raised,  without  destroying  values  or  causing  much  disiiirbaiioe  in 
money  matters,  with  the  tariff  acyusted  aooording  to  the  ibvegoing 
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^^  SieA^  ^^x^"^  carrencj  removed,  and  all  our  currency  national,  based  on  all  the 
^     tW  o^  ^^  ^'^vi.ritry,  there  would  scarcely  bo  an  ignoramxis  found  who  would  run  a 
\    V  -w^©^  ^^  ^^•'5>eT  dollar  is  equal  in  value  to  a  gold  dollar. 

i*Tbe  S^^  '^^^^Is.  notes  will  be  taxed  out  of  circulation  after  the  first  of  January,  no 

re  leg*^  ict^^oxTB  'will  bo  issued  by  Government,  and  Congress  will  have  to  increase 

ttie  Tolutx^®  ^^  ^'^^ional  bank  currency  to  take  the  place  gradually  of  the  withdrawal 

•  State  a*^^  ^^^^oxjal  currency.   In  doing  so,  they  can  fix  the  limit  proposed  for  the  issue 

rf  naper  c^^^^cy  in  connection  with  the  present  Government  currency,  on  the  basis 

TJTODOBed;  ^^    ^^  Congress  should  hereafter  provide  for  the  gradual  funding  of  the  Gov- 

cinment  issues^  the  same  law  provides  for  the  increase  of  the  national  bank  currency 

UD  U>  tb®  U^^^  ^xed.     When  the  period  for  resumption  arrives,  and  all  the  channels  are 

mdually  fi^^^  ^p  with  coin  below  one  dollar,  which  would  give  an  addition  of  coin  of 

jjjQ^^  ^0,000,000;  and  eventually  below  $5,  which  would  give  coin  to  the  amount  of 

«boat  $120,000,000,  the  issue  of  national  bank  currency  could  be  suspended  during 

tluB  process,  except  so  far  as  to  equalize  the  amount  due  to  each  State,  until  the  vacuom 

Qi^Qge^  Y>y  the  withdrawal  of  fractional  currency  and  the  issue  below  $5  is  filled  up. 

"High  prices,  of  course,  require  a  larger  volume  of  currency  to  transact  the  same 
tmount  of  business  than  if  prices  were  low.  But  lower  prices  would  not  afiect  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  but  rather  increase  it,  by  the  stimulus  given  to  industry  in  the 
mcreased  consumption  of  the  country ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  clamor  of  speculators, 
iK)n-producers,  money-changers,  and  shavers  in  favor  of  an  inflated  currency,  the  great 
mass  of  the  producers  and  consumers  will  demand  a  gradual  reduction  to  a  specie  basis 
in  our  currency  as  rapidly  as  prudence  will  permit  without  deranging  values  to  too 
*  great  an  extent;  and  this  can  be  accomplished  better  now,  with  small  stocks  on  hand, 

than  at  any  other  period.    The  recent  remarks  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  this 
mbject  meet  the  approbation  of  the  business  community  and  the  public  generally, 
r^  m   *  "Currency  questions  are  generally  intricate,  confound  the  minds  of  those  who  have 

not  given  much  thought  to  the  subject,  and  are  difficult  to  understand ;  but  this  plan, 
vhich  covers  the  whole  ground  and  controls  the  whole  question,  is  so  simple  that  any 
legislator,  of  even  ordinary  abilities,  can  easily  comprehend  it. 

"BENJAMIN  BANNAN. 

S^  n    \         "PonwiLU,  NoTsmber  10,  ISOe.** 
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the  promulgation  of  the  Report  of  the  Hon.  Freeman  Clarke,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Depart' 
■at,  it  •ppean  that  the  actual  paper  circulation  of  the  country  was,  on  the  Ist  of  October  laat,  only  $M0,M4;22D. 
httaUy  an  lane  of  $1  in  currency  to  the  value  of  $40  of  the  aasoeacd  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
tk«  crantry  would  give  a  euflBcient  volume  of  currency  for  all  the  wants  of  the  country.  It  is  only  the  limit 
bmlon  the  value  of  property  that  we  contend  for,  whether  that  issue  be  proportioned  to  $1  in  currency  to  $30, 
11^140,  or  $46  in  property.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  fix  a  limit  to  inspire  confidence,  and  we  know  of  no 
¥ltm  mod*  of  Umitinc  it  so  at  to  provide  for  the  futura  wants  of  the  country  without  constant  legiaUtlon  on  this 
Nbieet 
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CHAPTER    XXIS. 

THE   ELABORATION    OP   IKON    AND 

-NoCbing  li  Hew"— Ths  Iron  itRr— Eftrl;  M>Dufu;(iinn~J 
Bli»miH7~WBlgr-Dliig:— FsMut  FocKOit— Tbu  Blut-Fumiici 
The  UMllh— Action  in  iho  DlMl-Furn>ce— Improwmenlsil 
b;  Uachlnerr— Hie  Boiling  Vroccw-Numjtb-a  loTentloi 
BIhI— CoarEnlDD  at  Bar  Irun  to  gtEel—atscI  al  CtmaDtatl 
Cut  GIhJ— Oementing  Fumice— Tbc  PnfmniitlD  Ptqcdk- 
pnctigBd  111  EoglKod— Umbibcry  oniplof cd — Couorlflrs — Imjir 

SoLovoN  said,  "  Nothing  is  now,"  and  philosophy  leaches  us  the  same ;  but  we  htn 
heard  the  snjing  of  the  wise  man  tortured  into  a  different  meaning. — that  uothin^ 
now  erista  which  did  not  fonnorlj  have  the  same  shape  and  character.  In  a  word,  itiW 
steamships  ploughed  the  ancient  waters  befure  the  days  of  Noah,  and  that  the  »i;rp*iii 
of  tlie  locomotive  woke  the  echoes  of  the  antediluvian  worldl 

The  "Patent  Office  Reports"  of  the  days  of  Methuselah  would  ho  rery  iot erecting  if 
they  existed;  hut,  though  Tuhal-cain  was  an  "instructor  of  every  artificer  in  bras^  iiiiii 
iron,"  it  is  not  very  likely  that  his  descendants  ever  attained  to  the  perfection  of  miuien 
iron-masters.  If  they  did,  the  more  favored  posterity  of  Methuselah  and  Noah  did  not 
preserve  the  arts  and  sciences  beyond  the  building  of  the  Ark. 

The  antediluvians  could  not  have  boon  adepts  in  the  manufacture  of  iron ;  fiir  tiiM 
metal  is  a  civilizer,  and  we  are  told  that  the  "  earth  was  filled  with  violence,"  aod  (bat 
the  "  imaginations"  of  men  were  "  evil  continually."  Had  they  been  iDdusfrioni 
manufacturers,  this  would  not  have  happened',  they  would  have  been  too  bufj  to 
breed  mischief. 

"Bronze  or  brass  formed  the  principal  tools,  weapons,  and  metallic  manu&cturm of 
the  early  ages  and  the  half-civilized  ontions  of  modern  times.  Whatever  may  bite 
been  the  original  significance  of  the  ancient  poetio  idea  of  a  succession  of  the  agss  uf 
gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  it  appears  to  have  bad  a  real  as  well  as  an  alleginial 
foundation  in  the  world's  history.  We  appear,  in  the  literal  sense  at  least,  to  hm 
fallen  emphatically  upon  the  iron  tintos.wben  tho  arCa  of  life  havo  rendered  that  metal 
more  valuable  even  than  gold,  and  sueoeptible  of  becoming,  in  the  bands  of  tho  artificer, 
niony  hundredfold  more  precious,  weight  for  weight,  than  tho  finest  gold. 

"At  the  time  of  the  discovery  and  first  settlement  of  America,  the  Datives  had  id  ft 
very  few  instances  advanced  beyond  that  primitive  stage  of  civilization  in  which  the 
line  of  metals  wa^  confined  to  trinkets  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  worn  upon  the  per<ua 
of  tho  savage.  Their  niost  effectivo  tools  and  weapons  were  sharpened  Sint-fitoucs  snd 
shells,  and  they  possessed  no  other  mode  of  felling  a  tree,  or  scooping  a  canoe  fruiu  in 
trunk,  than  by  the  application  of  fire.  Some  tribes,  more  advaDCcd,  possessed,  in  adilt' 
tiou  to  Iheae  rude  ornaments  and  implements,  tlie  art  of  casting  images  and  other  Ggurw 
in  gold  and  silver,  many  of  which  aro  etlll  found  in  the  huaeaa  or  graves  of  the  racM- 
Chisels,  hatahols,  and  a  few  other  tools  and  weapons  of  copper,  alloyed  with  tin,  «i  W 
to  cut  wood  with  facility,  wero  also  mode  by  the  Peruvians  and  Meiicane,  who  thus 
appear  to  have  reached  the  brazen  era  of  ciFiliznIion.  Although  tho  working  of  vthet 
metals  thus  everywhere  precedeil  that  of  iron  and  steel,  the  u«c  of  these  in  the  arts  itW 
early  known. 
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''Implements  not  only  of  copper,  so  tempered — by  a  process  no  longer  known — as  to 
be  elastic  and  cut  granite  with  ease,  but  also  iron,  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
Egyptians.    Of  the  different  nations  of  antiquity,  including  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  possessed  in  considerable  perfection  the  art  of  working  iron  and  steel,  the  people 
of  Chalybia,  between  India  and  the  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  were  the  most 
celebrated,  and  especially  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.     The  Greeks  appro- 
priated the  name  of  that  country  to  designate  steel  of  the  best  quality ;  and  our  own 
Tocabularies  still  retain  a  synonym  derived  from  that  source.     The  *nurthoru  iron' 
mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  and  the  'bright  iron'  of  Ezekicl,  in  which  the  Tjrians  traded, 
were  probably  the  products  of  that  country, — 'the  mother  of  iron,'  as  Scythia  was 
odled  by  a  Greek  poet 

"  The  early  Britons  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  supplied  with  iron  from  the  same 
Mmrce,  and  were  probably  also  taught  the  art  of  smelting  it  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
80  early  traded  in  this  Pontic  iron,  which  they  bartered  for  the  tin  of  Britain. 

"  If  chariots  armed  with  scythes  and  spears,  broadswords,  iron  rings,  and  iron  money, 
indicate  a  knowledge  of  the  art  before  the  Koman  conquest,  an  improvement  in  the 
method  of  smelting  and  working  the  metal  was  certainly  communicated  by  the  invaders. 
**AJabrica,  or  great  military  forge,  was  erected  at  Bath,  near  the  well-wooded  hills  of 
Monmouthshire  and  Gloucestershire,  a.d.  120;  and  the  bed  of  iron  cinders  in  the  forest 
of  Dean,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheffield,  and  other  parts  of  the  island  in  which  Roman 
eoins  were  imbedded,  gave  evidence  of  their  early  activity  in  the  iron  manufacture. 

"The  earliest  of  these  masses  of  scoriaa  were  found  on  the  hill-tops,  where  the  earliest 
fbmaces  were  erected,  to  obtain  stronger  currents  of  air,  which  were  admitted  through 
liolefl  on  all  sides.  The  rudeness  of  these  wind-furnaces  was  indicated  by  the  haif- 
exhansted  state  of  the  slag. 

''After  the  invention  of  the  bellows,  at  first  operated  by  the  hand  or  foot,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  by  water-power,  the  furnaces  were  built  in  the  valleys ;  and  the  slag  of  the 
todent  bloomeries  long  furnished  a  supply  of  material  for  the  best  iron.''* 

There  are  notices  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  of  the  art  of  reducing  noX{)Kfjafro^,\  or  malleable 
iron,  from  the  ores  in  the  furnace ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  obtained  most  of 
their  iron  through  the  Phoenicians  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Lacouia.  It  has  been  found 
m  the  pyramids  or  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  obtained  by  Mr.  Layard  from  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh.  Indeed,  the  Assyrians  seem  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  manu- 
&etore  and  use  of  iron,  since  picks,  hammers,  knives,  swords,  and  saws  were  found 
loumg  the  fallen  palaces  of  Nimroud. 

The  furnaces  used  at  this  early  day  were  undoubtedly  much  the  same  in  form  as  that 
represented  in  figure  176;  but  the  blast  was  probably  natural,  since  the  bellows  do  not 
appear  to  haye  been  used,  judging  from  the  imperfectly-fused  scoria)  found  in  the  waste- 
heaps  of  the  ancient  furnaces.  The  Romans  used  those  wind-furnaces  or  bloomeries 
in  England  as  late  as  120  a.d.;  and  Mungo  Park  saw  one  of  those  rude  furnaces  in 
blast  during  his  travels  in  Africa. 

From  these  resulted  the  blast-bloomery  or  oven  of  India,  and  the  more  recent  Catalan 
forge  still  in  use. 

The  early  modes  of  manufacturing  iron  are  still  preserved  in  barbarous  or  half- 
eivilixed  countries;  and,  in  fact,  some  of  them  are  practised  even  among  ourselves  to-day. 
The  Catalan  forge  or  bloomery,  as  often  used  in  the  mountains  of  the  South,  is  as 
primitive  in  style  now  as  it  was  one  thousand  years  ago ;  and  the  clay  ovens  of  the 
wociz  manufacturers  of  India,  built  by  the  natives  at  the  present  day,  is  probably  the 
very  same  in  style  as  those  which  were  used  by  them  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Alexander;  while  it  is  a  uniform  process  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  Capo  Comorin. 

*  Blilioi»^  niftoiy  of  AnMrlcaa  Mannihctarm.  f  Moch-wrooght. 


THB  ELABOBATIOK  OF   moN  AND  STTEEL. 

"The  fiirnaee  or  U'luinorj  in  whifh  tha  woou  orps  nre  pmeltod  in  frtsa  four  tn  fiva 
feet  high;  it  ia  snniBwhat  pear-nhnped,  being  iibiiut  two  Tpot  wide  at  the  botUiiu  tmi  ime 
font  at  tlic  tiip;  it  is  built  ontirely  of  claj,  bo  lliiit  a  couple  of  meo  can  finish  its  ercclinn 
ID  a  few  hours,  and  hnve  it  ready  for  iiH«  the  next  day.  Tliore  is  an  oprning  In  front 
about  a  foot  in  height,  which  is  built  up  with  tloy  at  Iha  commencpment  bdU  broken 
down  at  the  onil  of  each  operation.  Tito  belluwfi  aro  usually  made  of  goat's  skin,  wbli'h 
has  been  stripped  from  the  aDimal  without  ripping  open  the  part  covering  the  bellv. 
The  apertures  at  the  logs  are  tiud  up,  and  a  noiile  of  bamboo  is  faslened  in  the  opening 
formed  by  tlio  neck.  The  orifice  of  the  tail  is  enlarged  and  diniended  by  two  slips  of 
bamboo.  These  are  grasped  in  the  band,  and  kept  close  together  in  making  Iho  ^truke 
for  the  blast ;  in  the  returning  stroke  they  are  opened  to  admit  the  air.  By  working  a 
bellows  of  this  kind  with  each  hand,  inn.king  alternate  strokes,  a  pretty  unifom  biti^t 
ia  produced.  The  noxilca  of  the  bello,ws  arc  inserted  in  lubes  of  clay,  which  pass  into 
the  bottom-comers  of  the  temporary  wall  in  front.  The  furnace  is  filled  with  charcoal, 
and  n  lighted  coal  being  iutroduccd  before  the  noiiles,  the  mass  in  the  interior  is  souu 
kindled. 

"As  soon  as  this  is  aceompliehed,  a  email  portiun  of  tbo  ore,  previously  muisteceil 
with  water,  to  prevent  it  from  running  through  the  charcoal,  but  without  any  flui 
whal«Ter,  is  laid  on  the  toji  of  the  conl,  and  covered  with  charcoal  to  fill  up  Ibe  fumnce. 

"In  this  manner  ore  and  fuel  is  supplied,  and  tJio  bellows  are  urged  for  three  or  fonr 
hours,  when  the  process  is  stopped:  the  temporary  wall  in  front  hcini;  broken  dona, 
the  bloom  is  removed  by  a  pair  of  tongs  from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  It  is  th«ii 
beaten  with  a  wooden  mallet,  to  separate  as  much  of  the  scorlie  us  possible  from  it,  aoi}. 
while  still  red-hot,  it  is  cut  through  (he  middle,  bat  nut  ncparated,  in  order  merelybi 
show  the  quality  of  tljo  interior  of  the  mass.  In  this  state  it  is  sold  to  the  blackemitln, 
who  make  it  into  bar  iron.  The  proportion  of  such  iron  made  frum  100  parts  of  or<ii 
about  15  parts."* 

From  this  iron  the  celebrated  wooIk  stael  is  made  by  the  natives  of  India  in  a  mannfr 
equally  nide  and  primitive.  But  their  production  has  no  superior,  if  it  is  equalled,  ted 
for  the  purpose  of  fine  cutlery  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  best  English  cast  steeL 

The  Damascus  blades,  so  renowned  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  still  so  much  songkl 
for  by  military  men,  arc  produced  from  ingots,  like  those  of  wootx,  which  come  fiM 
Goloondn.    They  are  small  and  oblong,  a.nd  when  cut  in  two  form  two  awards. 

The  blast-furnace  fur  tho  production  of  pig  iron  does  not  seem  to  be  of  ancient  iavtft- 
tion.  Though  tho  air  or  wind  furnaces  of  the  early  Britons  produced  cinder  in  abim- 
dancc,  and  perhaps  as  full  of  iron  as  the  scorim  of  wooIe.  Ibe  iron  obtained  from  b 
was  mallenblo.  It  does  not  appear  where  or  when  the  btai^t-farnaoe  was  first  made 
nf ;  but  the  frequent  irregularity  of  the  ancient  forges  or  tho  present  bloomery  «0 
naturally  suggest  the  use  of  cast  iron  for  many  ueef.  since  it  often  happens  that  th 
forges  become  deranged  through  the  change  of  workmen,  ores,  or  some  other  cause,  i 
"pot-metal"  is  produced,  which,  of  course,  may  he  cast  in  almost  any  form  by  remoltt 
and  can  only  be  reduced  to  wrought  iron  by  reheating,  and  the  process  used 
bloomeriea  to  reduce  pig  iron  to  bar.  This,  however,  is  not  the  invariable  rsBulttf 
"  green  hands"  or  deraugemouL  Sometimes  nothing  but  a  mass  of  cinder  or  "  bu 
iron"  is  produced,  of  no  value. 

WhftlCTer  might  have  been  the  ancient  mode  of  producing  iron, — by  the  wooli  o 
tho  wind-furnace,  the  CorsicAu  hearth,  or  the  Catalonian  forge,  lh«  forget  allemaniitt  d 
the  French,  or  the  Stuek-ofen  of  the  Germans, — the  mode  moat  general  in  me  duriul 
the  modem  ages  and  up  to  the  prcnent  time,  for  the  production  of  wrought  iron  dirtd 
from  the  ore,  ia  that  of  the  Catalan  forge,  and  improvements  on  tho  same. 
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All  othOT  ancient  methodB  of  which  we  hftxe  any  definite  knowledge  produce  leu 
iimi  from  the  same  qnantity  of  ores,  and  at  a  greater  expense  of  labor. 

The  Coraican  hearth  produce*  a  very  soft,  malleable  iron,  but  a  little  steely.  Ponr 
vorkmeo  are  required  at  one  forge.  The  product  of  their  labor  is  only  four  hundred- 
night  of  iron  from  ton  buodredweight  of  ore,  and  twenty  hundredweight  of  chitrooai 


niDgled  with  wood  of  beech  and  chestnut,  or  about  40  per  cent  from  rich  ores  con- 

Uiaiag  60  to  TO  per  cent  metallic  iron. 

Tho  yield  of  the  Catalan  forge  in  much  greater  from  the  name  amount  and  cliarocter 
of  ores,  with  less  labor  and  fuel.  Two  men  attend  each  forge,  and  prwluce  four  to  five 
Imndrcd  pounds  por  day,  with  an  equal  amount  of  charcoal,  and  double  tho  amount — 
or  eight  tu  ten  hundredweight — iif  rii^h  magnetic  oron. 

With  good  hematite  ore,  of  a)>out  50  per  cent,  average  yield,  a  good  blast  and  tail 
thtrcoal,  two  good  workmen  will  produce  four  hundred  pounds  of  iron  per  day;  bat 
Ikoir  arerago  production  will  be  alxiut  .300  pounds. 

The  common  Catalnn  forge,  or  bloomcry  in  general  use.  is  uKually  a  rude  structure  of 
narse  masonry,  built  without  any  regard  to  the  economy  of  fuel,  ore,  or  lalmr.  If 
prnporly  built,  and  operated  by  careful  workmen,  double  the  usual  results  might  be 
produced. 

As  before  slated,  tho  exact  dote  of  the  discovery  of  the  ueo  of  cast  iron  cannot  be 
definitely  fixed.  Acoordiii^;  to  Dr.  Percy,  the  Erst  eannoos  of  cost  iron  were  mann- 
ficturcd  in  SuMes.  in  Knglaod,  by  Ralph  llogge,  in  1543.  But  Huggo  was  nisistcd  by 
(Frenchman  named  Potcr  Baude,  who,  it  appears,  had  learned  the  art  of  producing 
cut  iron  in  France,  llopge,  a-i-'istcd  by  one  of  his  servants, — Johnson  by  name, — after- 
wards mado  cannon  of  GOOO  pounds  weight. 

Agricola,  who  died  in  155.1,  wrote  that  "  iron,  smelted  from  iron-stone,  is  easily 
fniible,  and  can  be  tapjied  off." 

The  elevation  of  the  bloomerj  into  the  blast-fumoco  appears  to  have  been  first  an- 
eomplished  in  England.  It  wai  probably  in  the  enrly  part  of  the  gixtccnth  century. 
Mashet,  however,  conoludcs  that  tho  old  lilist-furuacCBof  the  forest  of  Dean  were  erected 
inlSSO. 

Up  to  1621,  charcoal  wan  used  (>xi:lu!>ively  in  the  tilast-fnmaco.  Bat  about  this  date 
Lord  Dudley  obtained  a  patent  for  smelling  iron  with  miTiernl  fuel.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, much  usc<l  until  tho  dioi-ovory  of  its  convcrKJon  lo  uoko  in  ITUO-S.),  when  Abraham 
Dtrley,  of  Colebrook  Dale,  first  used  coke  with  success  in  the  blast-furuace..  But  in 


1740  during  (he  change  frout  cliari'Oiil  to  cok«,  the  production  of  the  Engliah  furcaces 
fell  from  180,000  to  17,500  toua  per  aiiuu.m. 

Tho  l)est  yield  of  im  improved  and  well-built  biM^funlace,  using  eharcoul  with  liot- 
bliiat,  ia  one  ton  of  pig  metal  to  everj  tliree  corda  of  wood  or  120  bushels  of  cbareoal. 
But  we  have  seen  many  instancea  where  tea  to  thirteen  cords  of  wood  were  used  to  pro- 
duce a  ton  of  iron  id  the  rudo  Southern  blaBt-farnace,  and  one  in^taiieo  where  thirty 
conU  were  ueodl 

In  the  Sret  oaae,  where  120  bushels  of  charcoal  are  produced  from  ihree  cords  of  wood, 
the  charring  or  "coaling"  is  duue  in  kilus,  aud  40  bushels  of  coal  produced  &xnn  one 
cord  of  wood ;  but  in  the  secuud  tho  coaling  is  done  in  open  "  charcoal  pits,"  in  which 
an  average  production  of  33  bushels  per  cord  is  considered  a  good  jield,  particularlj 
when  a  limited  number  of  "  pits"  can  be-  conlod  on  the  same  "hearth." 

Thifl  expenditure  of  fuel  ia  simplj  in  the  production  of  pig  metal:  to  reduce  it  to 
bar  iron  nearly  a  third  more  Doal  is  consumed  than  in  the  elaboration  of  the  pig.  That 
is,  if  120  bushels  produce  one  ton  of  cast  metal,  it  will  require  180  bushels  to  coorert 
the  metal  to  malleable  iron  under  the  «anio  di>grce  of  improTement.  But  if  it  requires 
333  bushels  of  cliarooal  to  produce  a  tun  of  metal  in  the  rude  mountain- furnaces,  it 
generally  requires  SOO  bushels  to  elaborate  the  metal  into  bars  under  the  same  rude 
etjle  of  manufacture. 

Under  these  cirouraalances,  the  improred  Catalan  forge  is  equal  to  the  blast-fumiue. 
But  as  improvements  in  the  lilaat-furnnce  are  now  far  in  advaneo  of  the  ancient  lur^K. 
and  likely  to  reiuain  so,  any  comparison  must  be  unfavorable  to  the  latter,  except  in 
peculiar  localities. 


:  ill  tb*cla>l>rns<< 


DewnunteK.— a  li  ■  "lonp,' 
tlirougU  bulsa  ptoTidml  inIlitT 

Tho  hnrih  ill  which  th*  loiip  ll»  It  gnmllj' nboni  Iventj-fonr  IdfIis  dHp,hui  sbaqi  lea  Inch*  of  I 
bottom  l>  SUnl  witb  clmmud  duM.  or  bnuqiH,  Id  which  U»  lonp  ••  forhnl.    Ths  dIUDMa  oT  Iba  bartb— wUcb* 

if  ths  lou]>,  ind  (ram  le  to  1i<  Inchn  in  dlimotpr  m  ihe  lutloni.    Th*  tm-ga 
b  uidalj'le  la  ILoge  iu  geiiFriil  uic.    Thacul-lcuu  duar  ia  but  tclduia  isui. 
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THE  CATALAN  FORGE. 

The  prodaction  of  iron  inyoWes  scientific  questions  of  great  and  absorbing  import- 
ance ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  pure  philosopher,  inexperienced  in  the  art  of 
elaborating  the  metals,  to  render  much  assistance  to  the  improvement  of  their  manu- 
factnre.    Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  merely  practical  can  add  to  our  knowledge  in  this  art, 
except  by  accident.     Intelligence  and  experience  are  both  required  in  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  industrial  skill,  not  for  the  purposes  of  invention  and  improvement 
only,  but  to  conduct  successfully  the  elaboration  of  the  metal  from  the  ore.     Experi- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  iron  are  costly,  and  ruinous  in  the  event  of  failure.     Even 
the  most  practical  and  intelligent  hesitate  to  adopt  theories,  though  ever  so  plausible 
and  promising,  because  the  risk  is  great  and  the  danger  of  failure  imminent,  though  the 
principle  involved. may  be  correct. 

For  instance :  the  pneumatic  mode  of  decarbonizing  pig  metal,  or  the  conversion  of 
cast  iron  into  steel,  vras  at  first  considered  a  failure ;  and  in  this  country,  where  the 
inrention  appears  to  have  been  first  made,  there  was  neither  intelligence  nor  confi- 
dence enough  to  appreciate  its  merits.  It  is  now,  however,  an  established  fact ;  and  the 
probability  is  that  the  success  of  the  invention  will  force  us  to  pay  tribute  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  England,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Yet  there  is  as  much  room  and  opportunity  for  improvement  in  the  production  of 
iron  direct  from  the  ore  as  in  the  elaboration  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  pig.  The  pro- 
cess in  common  use  has  been  but  little  improved  since  the  Middle  Ages.  The  moun- 
tain-forge of  to-day  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago  in  Catalonia.  Wo 
can  see  the  opening  for  improvement, — the  principle  which  requires  development ;  but 
the  mechanical  difficulties  have  not  yet  been  overcome. 

The  treatment  of  the  ores  in  the  Catalan  forge  involves—first,  their  deoxidization,  and 
second,  their  reduction,  or  conversion  to  iron. 

The  ore  is  first  selected  in  the  mine  or  quarry.  All  silicious  and  earthy  portions  are 
^ejected ;  and  it  often  happens  that  there  is  more  rejected  than  selected, — though  the 
refuse  may  be  good  ordinary  ore  and  fit  for  use  in  the  blast-furnace.  The  picked  ore 
is  then  laid  in  kilns,  or  large  pyramidal  piles,  intermixed  with  brush,  logs,  or  charcoal 
brasque,  and  **  roasted''  for  several  days.  This  torrefaotion  of  the  ores  expels  the  moist- 
ure, and,  to  some  extent,  whatever  sulphur  or  phosphorus  it  may  contain,  and  reduces 
it  to  a  friable,  crumbling  mass,  which  is  readily  pulverized  by  hand  with  a  large,  flat 
hammer  or  by  machinery.  It  is  always  reduced  to  a  powder  before  admittance  to  the 
hearth,  in  our  mountain-forges ;  but  in  some  parts  of  Europe  the  roasted  ore,  in  small 
particles,  is  laid  in  the  **  crusH'^  or  hearth,  opposite  the  tuyers,  and  on  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth.  We  have  never  seen  this  practised  here.  Our  forge-hands  fill  the  hearth  with 
charcoal,  and  when  fully  ignited  the  coal  is  covered  with  pulverized  ore,  which  is  thrown 
on  with  a  peculiar  flirt,  so  as  to  scatter  it  evenly  over  the  glowing  fire.  Coal  and  ore  are 
constantly  added  for  about  two  hours,  or  until  a  loup  is  formed  in  the  hearth.  This  is 
then  manipulated  and  tried  by  the  tools  of  the  workman,  and  the  cinder  let  off,  when 
above  its  face.  In  from  three  to  four  hours  the  loup  of  iron  and  scoriae  acquires  the 
proper  size.  The  blast  is  then  shut  off,  and  t^e  ball  drawn  out  of  the  hearth.  It  is 
generally  held  on  its  edge  and  pounded  with  a  wooden  maul,  to  partially  drain  off  the 
cinder,  before  it  is  taken  to  the  trip-hammer.  Here  the  loup  is  dexterously  handled  by 
the  hammer-man  until  it  is  drawn  to  an  oblong  and  square-  sided  "  bloom"  of  about 
two  hundred  pounds  weight.  The  forge-man  is  generally  his  own  hammer-man,  and 
when  the  iron  is  sold  in  the  shape  of  blooms  this  part  of  the  operation  occupies  but  a 
■mall  part  of  his  time.  But  when  the  bloom  is  drawn  into  horse-shoe  bars  the  work  is 
laboriaiM,  though  the  production  is  not  materially  altered  iu  either  case,  sinoo  the  ope« 
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rutionof  deosidizing  thenroB  iflprogresaicgdiiring  the  hammering  process.  While  ke«p- 
ing  tbe  forge-fire  in  full  blast  fur  the  purpuse  of  rchealing  the  bars  drawn  from  the 
lilixim,  pulverised  ore  is  frequccti;  eprinkled  over  the  mass  uf  gtuwiug  cbnrcml.  This 
answers  a  double  purpose :  tirst,  il  proUuues  a  proteeting  coat  of  siliuiouB  tuid  fluid  anl' 
ter.  which  prevantB  the  bar  from  buroing.  nod,  second,  the  ore  is  baing  propared  to  tona 
the  next  I'lup.  Therefore,  but  &  comparati?elj  email  amount  of  time  is  lost  during  ttia 
rebeating  and  hammering  process,  as  the  common  forges  ore  operated. 

Fio.  178. 


•cpi  lowardi  Iho  redncl 
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IMPROVED  FORGE  AND  BLOOMERT. 


The  forge  hero  prcBented  is  rather  novel  in  con  struct!  on,  and  is  a  combinatipD  o( 
MTeral  well-known  processes.  The  chiflf  feature  of  the  Catalan  forge  is  proseneii,^ 
that  is,  the  hearth,  which  does  not  difier  much  from  the  hearth  of  the  blast-fumiKt'' 
liut  here  the  deoxidizing  is  performed  much  the  ^amc  as  in  the  blaet-fumacc,  bj  the 
wo-ite  heat  which  escapes  in  the  common  forge, 

This  forgo  is  double,  and  contaiiiB  not  only  two  hearlliH,  but  a  reheating  npartnidit. 
HO  that  three  sets  of  men  can  operate  at  the  same  time.  Tbe  escape-heat  fruia  tbe 
liloomcry  also  passes  through  the  dcoiidiEcrs,  and  helps  to  sustain  the  heat  in  Ih^ 
hearths. 

The  ores  being  thoroughlj  deoxidized  descend  to  tbe  hearth  readj  for  fuiion  befiirs 
the  blast,  and  here  tlie  heat  is  very  great  and  the  reiluction  rapid.  Cinder  is  bHiiwmI 
to  partially  cover  the  loup;  and  while  the  ore  is  constantly  added  to  the  glowing  n*M 
abore,  tbe  iron  as  constantly  adds  to  tbe  loup  in  tbe  bottom  of  tiic  hearth. 

When  the  loup*  aro  withdrawn,  ihoy  are  turned  over  to  the  hammer-men  and  »■ 
beaters,  who  convert  them  into  blooms,  and  reheat  and  draw  them  into  bars,  while  the 
rurge-men  continue  tlie  production  of  loups.  By  this  proceee,  ten  loupx,  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  each,  can  be  produeed  by  each  hearth  in  ten  hours,  or  from  four  to  6Te 
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dfl  of  iron  can  be  produced  per  day  by  one  of  these  improved  forges  and 
h  ten  hands ;  while  the  saving  in  fuel  is  much  greater  in  proportion  than 
labor. 

Lon  Catalan  forge,  100  pounds  of  iron  from  50  bushels  of  charcoal  is  con- 
[  yield:  it  often  happens  that  double  this  amount  is  used  in  carelessly- 
rges.  In  the  improved  forge,  from  15  to  20  bushels  of  charcoal  will  pro- 
ds of  iron;  while  from  three  to  five  cords  of  dry  wood,  according  to  the 
ather  and  the  condition  of  the  furnace,  are  sufficient  for  reheating  purposes. 
I  of  any  character,  provided  it  burns  well,  answers  the  purpose  of  wood 
and  a  pure  coke  or  anthracite  coal  may  be  used  in  the  hearth ;  but  char- 
jd  if  good  iron  is  required. 

}  are  much  less  costly  than  blast-furnaces  and  rolling-mills  for  the  pro- 
iron;  but  they  can  be  recommended  only  in  localities  where  a  small 
tal  only  can  be  profitably  expended,  and  where  rich  ores  may  be  obtained, 
kind  can  be  successfully  used.  Magnetic  oxides  and  pure  hematites,  or 
are  generally  made  use  of.  Lean  or  silicious  ores,  unless  separated  from 
Sf  will  not  produce  good  iron  in  the  CataJan  forge. 


WATER-BLAST. 

is  abundant,  and  the  head  and  full  are  of  proper  height,  this  is  an  effect- 
mode  of  obtaining  a  small  blast;  but  it  is  necessarily  weak,  and  a  high 

FiQ.  179. 


Exit  of  the  wat«r. 


WATER-BLAST. 

water,  both  in  blast  or  air  box  and  in  tho  flume  above;  b,  air-chamber  orer  the  water  fa 
r-cliest;  c,  Ma«it-pipc.«i  leading  to  the  forgo;  c/,  flume  leading  the  water  fh>m  the  dam  to  th« 
9r«,  four  in  nutnl*t>r,  into  which  tho  air  ia  drawn, as  indicated  l)y  tho  arrows;  /,  air-  and  watcr- 
the  head  into  tin*  catuiiict.  Tho  liottoms  of  tho  suckora  are  secured  in  a  wido,  heavy  plank  : 
by  tho  l««vcr  uttaclxMl,  tlio  water  from  tho  flunio  nwhoH  into  tho  nipo/;  but  when  it  is  lowered, 
►ff.  Whore  tho  pipe /communicates  with  tho  cataract  g,  an  opening  of  aliout  two  inches  is 
0  carried  into  tho  cataract  at  this  point,  and  down  into  tho  air-cliambcr,  iVom  which  it  cannot 
0  force  or  weight  of  the  water,  which  falls  ct'Dtinoally  into  the  chamber  and  escapoa  by  a  Tont 
ox. 


THE  ELABORATIOS   OP  IKON  AND  ST^EL. 

preesure  cannot  be  obtained  wiUi  economy.  For  tho  rude  Catalan  forge,  where  only  a 
liiuiCed  blast  ia  required,  and  where  the  expenditure  of  cnpital  is  alao  limited,  perhaps 
tliis  mode  is  the  beet  that  can  be  adopted,  since  ila  construction  is  simiile  aad  at  a  coFi 
of  a  few  doUors  onlj,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  But  when  water  in  ararce 
or  B.  strong  blast  required,  the  power  can  bo  economized  by  almost  any  Elyle  of  blowing 
machinery. 

The  Catalan  forge  requires  a  blast  of  about  one  pouod  to  the  square  inch.  The  com- 
mon fan-blower  will  not  produce  this  force  of  air;  but  most  of  the  improved  ones  will, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  blast  for  such  small  operations  as  the  mountain-forges 
geui'vally  are,  no  eipeuditure  of  power  can  be  more  effective.  For  the  improved  forge 
this  mode  can  aliiO  be  recommended,  sinoa  the  air-pressure  required  la  not  greater  than 
one  pound  to  the  equate  iach, 

PATENT  FORGES  AND  FDRNACE8. 

A  great  many  patents  have  been  granted  in  this  counlry  and  Europe  for  tbc  produc- 
tion of  wrought  or  bar  iron  direct  from  tlie  ore,  but  none  of  them  have  obtained  popu- 
larity. The  principle  on  which  all  these  patent  modes  are  bused  is  the  deosidiialioii 
of  the  ores  by  the  waate  heat  from  the  hetirth  where  tlio  ores  are  reduced. 

Tho  Harvey  patent  in  this  country  is  as  near  perfection  as  any  other  with  which  w" 
are  familiar,  and  differs  from  the  improved  forgo  and  bliximery,  Hluslrated  in  figure  I'i', 
chiefly  in  having  a  puddling  hearth  in  place  of  a  Catalan  hearth,  in  wbioh  to  converl 
the  ores  to  metal  by  the  puddling  procesa. 

Good  iron  can  be  produced  at  rea*onaMe  eipcnso  in  this  furnace,  but  rich  ores  are 
required,  and  the  quantity  of  fuel  and  laljor  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  iron  pro- 
duced in  General  Harvey's  furnace  than  in  the  blast-furnace,  and  the  subsequent  elaUi- 
ration  of  the  pig  In  the  puddling  and  rolling  procesBes, 

If  the  same  ores  are  used  in  the  blast-furnace,  of  course  the  yield  will  be  in  proper 
tion  to  the  riehaess.  The  only  real  advantage  we  can  discern  in  the  Uarvey  patent  i« 
in  the  application  of  the  fuel.  Using  rich  ores,  good  iron  can  bo  produced  with  almoH 
any  kind  of  fuel  capable  of  producing  a  strong  heat, — fur  instance,  pine-ksote,  cliaroosl. 
ooke,  bituminous  coal,  or  anthracite,  and  perhaps  hard,  dry  woods.  But  in  the  blatt' 
furnace  superior  iron  can  be  produced  only  with  pure  fuel,  and  the  best  only  with  chn^ 
ooal.  In  this  respect,  the  improved  forge  and  bloomcry,  illustrated  in  figure  ITS,  hu 
perhaps  less  merits  than  the  Harvey  furnace;  but  the  rapidity  and  simplicity  of  tba 
operation  in  the  former  entitle  it  to  equal  consideration.  In  regard  to  economy,  hev- 
evcr,  neither  can  compete  with  the  modes  now  generally  in  use ;  that  is,  by  means  of 
the  blast-furnace  and  subsequent  puddling  process,  with  rolling-mills  for  the  elabonUon 
of  the  bar  from  the  pig. 

As  before  observed,  these  furnaces  can  only  bo  used  economically  under  peculiar 
circumstances  for  the  production  of  superior  iron  when  charcoal  cannot  be  obtained  for      | 
the  purpose.    Yet  we  think  it  possible  that  the  principle  involved  is  susceptible  of  great  1 
improvement,  and  that  a  more  economical   mode   may  be  developed   by  mechanical  1 
ingenuity,  and  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  application  of  fuel  by  the  Siemen's  p 
— a  comparatively  recent  invention — seem  to  point  out  the  means;  but,  as  n< 
Bpace  nor  inclination  will  permit  us  tA  indulge  in  tbeoncs,  wo  must  leave  this  a 
to  the  development  of  dme. 
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THE  BLAST-FURNACE. 

In  oar  improved  charcoal  hot-blast  furnaces  three  cords  of  dry  oak  or  pitch-pine  wood 
will  produce  a  ton  of  pig  metal ;  but  in  the  cold-blast  furnace,  with  the  sam^  degree  of 
perfection  in  mechanical  construction,  and  the  same  skill  in  conducting  the  operations, 
fire  cords  of  wood  are  required  to  produce  the  ton  of  iron. 

In  France,  where  great  economy  is  practised  in  the  use  of  fuel,  one  ton  of  charooal 
produces  a  ton  of  pig  iron;  while  two  tons,  or  double  the  amount,  of  charcoal  are  re- 
quired to  elaborate  the  pig  metal  into  bar  iron, — requiring,  thus,  three  tons  of  charcoal 
to  each  ton  of  merchant  bar. 

The  proportion  is  rather  less  when  mineral  coals  are  used.  Two  tons  of  coal — mostly 
bituminous — or  coke  are  used  to  the  ton  of  pigs  produced ;  while  only  three  tons,  or  one- 
third  more,  are  used  to  elaborate  the  pig  metal  into  bar  iron,  being  five  tons  to  produce 
the  merchant  bar  from  the  ore. 

But  in  the  ordinary  charcoal  blast-furnaces,  taking  the  average  of  such  in  the  Southern 
States,  for  instance,  the  production  of  iron  is  much 

less  to  the  amount  of  fuel  used.     The  best  yield  we  ^^^'  J^s,  gy^,^ 

know  of  in  Virginia  and  Alabama  is  about  one  toi\,antity  of  flux  and  economizes  the* 
of  pig  iron  to  five  cords  of  wood;  but,  since  thcge  or  manganiferous  ores  not  only 
charring  is  done  there  in  open  pits,  not  more  than 

thirty-three  bushels  of  charcoal  is  obtained  from  ^^ant  item.  The  best  coal  used 
oord,  or  165  bushels  from  the  five  cords  of  woo^iUcious  matter,  and  much  of  it  not 
used.  This,  however,  is  the  most  favorable  result-.,.  The  bone  and  slate  not  only  will 
we  have  seen  thirty  oords  of  wood  used  to  produce  ai>on  to  reduce  them  to  a  fluid  state, 
ton  of  pig  metal  in  Alabama;  but  from  eight  to  tenrefore  ten  per  cent,  of  impurity  in 
cords  to  the  ton  of  iron  produced  is  about  the  average.  Hme  required.  It  would  bo  better 
To  reduce  the  pig  metal  to  bar,  not  less  than  ten  ad-,parate  it  from  the  bone  and  slate, 
ditional  cords  are  used.  Therefore,  to  produce  bar  comes  from  the  mines. 
iron  from  the  ore,  by  the  process  of  blast-furnace  tter  the  coal,  ores,  and  limestones 
and  bloomery,  not  less  than  an  average  of  eighteen  ^q}  required. 
to  twenty  cords  of  wood,  or  about  six  hundred  ^re  several  important  objects  to  be 
bushels  of  charcoal,  per  ton  of  bar  iron  produced,  is  irgo  enough  to  hold  the  metal  for 
required;  which  is  double  the  quantity  used  in  our  over  of  fluid  cinder,  and  below  the 
improved  furnaces,  or  in  the  furnaces  of  France,  and  ,0  deep  as  to  allow  the  "  melting 
considerable  more  than  is  used  in  the  improved  al  at  "  casting."  Nor  should  the 
forges  for  producing  iron  direct  from  the  ore.  '  five  pounds'  pressure  per  square 

meet  all  these  requirements,  an 

PRINCIPLE  AND  OPERATIOI^  OF  THE  repared  burden  coming  freely  and 

BLAST-FURNACE.  whea  should  also  have  an  oblong 

Figure  180  represents  the  interior  of  the  blast-  -^cious  as  possible  to  be  in  uni- 
fumace.  The  form  is  that  which  is  general  where  *««••  «.  ^f  -♦its dimensions  should 
anthracite  coal  is  used  as  a  fuel.  The  height  and  ^'^rTri;' tarh^u.'  *''«  "-aterials 
utameter  of  these   anthracite  furnaces  vary   con-  -^nd 

Mderably.  The  most  available  dimensions  are  twenty  feet  diameter  above  the  "boshes," 
by  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  height.  The  dimensions  and  form  of  the  hearth  are  matters  on 
which  but  few  "founders"  agree.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  in  regard  to  the  two 
most  important  considerations;  first,  the  hearth  should  never  be  too  wide  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  blast  to  its  centre ;  and  second,  it  should  always  be  deep  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  exposure  of  the  fluid  metal  to  the  action  of  the  blast.  In  a  furnace  of  twenty 
feet  boeh,  the  hearth  should  not  be  less  than  five  nor  more  than  seven  feet  deep. 


Fib.  181. 
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The  form  of  Hie  hearth  we  think  of  more  impurtance  than  is  generally  accredited  to 
'hia  item  in  the  coDatFucCton  of  furnaces. 

J'iguro  181  represents  the  general  form  of 
hearth,  whiah  nnsworB  the  Iwst  purpose  in  priw- 
ttcol  riperiLtioii.  It  ia  not  inpurtanl,  homver.  that 
it  sbouM  bo  precisely  like  the  diagram,  slnco  if 
may  be  parallel,  elliptic,  or  oblong,  -with  the 
comers  roundcil  id  all  cases.  In  a  furnaca  of 
tn-entj  feet  bosh,  thin  hearth  should  )>e  from  2  (o 
2J  feet  wide,  an.]  from  10  to  19  feet  long,  The 
EipL*:i.noN.-<.,  ciuJfr  mn  I.  igmp  or  bottom  of  llio  Itoshcs  should  conform,  of  coorM, 
'  '  '  '  t*)  the  genoral  form  of  the  hearth. 

The  advantages  of  this  «tyle  of  hearth  are  scverah  the  blast  peDelTDteD  beyond  the 
eentro,  and  may  be  mode  to  reach  nearly  to  the  opposite  side;  the  tuyers  enter  froni 
oppunite  siileB  the  entire  length  of  the  hearth,  and  the  blast  is  erenly  distributed;  there 
is  less  danger  from  "  scaffold  in  f;,"  and  the  burden  comes  down  more  regtilarly. 

The  hc'f'ht  of  the  bosbes  trill  depend  an  their  slope.  An  inclination  or  angle  of  75' 
toSO*""*"*  [Kispd  in  anthrneito  furnaces;  but  ia  coke,  bituminous  coal,  or  obuwwl 
or  the  oro3  by  the  waste  heat  fVom  tt„  7i5».  The  walls  or  body  of  the  furnace  reach  from 
The  Harvey  patent  in  this  countt„r  the  flues.  The  height  of  this  portion  dep«nd»  on 
are  familiar,  and  differs  from  the  inibe  lM>shes.  and  the  position  of  the  flues.  In  fumacea 
chiefly  in  having  a  puddling  heartjmmon  elevation  of  the  body  from  the  iMshes  to  the 
tlie  ores  to  metal  by  the  puddling  pr  iho  height  of  anthrneilB  Blacks  generally.  In  all 
Good  iron  can  bo  produced  at  rin  the  Itoshes  to  the  throat,  or  the  body  had  the  forw 
required,  and  the  quantity  of  fuel  ,ho  form  of  tho  throat,  with  a  gradual  dccreneo  in 
duced  in  General  llarvey's  furnaeethe  t-ip.  But  in  all  woll-boilt  and  succeseful  aathra. 
raliun  of  the  pig  in  the  puddling  a^Q  all   kinds  of  furnaces,  the  body  is  of  nearly  eqnal 

If  the  same  ores  are  used  in  the  cg^  ^t  with  but  a  slight  decrease  towards  the  top. 
lion  to  the  richness.  The  only  realj  tho  top  of  tho  furnace,  between  tho  body  and  lb« 
in  the  application  of  the  fuel.  Usijenominaltid  tlie  "thpDot,"  though  that  term  is  gene- 
any  kind  of  fuel  capable  of  produci.  The  height  of  thi«  portion  is  from  8  to  10  foot;  and 
coke,  bituminous  ooal,  or  uitbraeilases  from  18  or  19  feet  to  0  feet,  Thia  part  of  modem 
furnace  superior  iron  can  be  produperform  in  the  operations  of  smelting.  Tho  increas* 
ooal.  In  this  respect,  the  improvy  to  tho  flues  admiia  of  the  espansion  of  the  maieriali 
perhaps  less  merits  than  the  Ilaifcold,  and  their  enlargement  bctweea  these  points  i* 
operation  in  tho  former  entitle  itj  jjameter  from  tho  l>ody  to  tho  throat  acts  as  a  cheek 
ercr,  neither  can  compete  with  tl%  them  through  tho  flues  to  the  steam-boilers  and  hot- 
the  blast-furnace  and  subsequent  niie  dro-ft  through  the  hot-blast  chimney, 
of  tho  bar  from  tho  pig.  ,  from  blast-fumocofl  is  carbonic  oiide,  which  ia  con- 

As  before  observed,  these  film  ^nd  one  of  oxygen.  This  gas,  when  combined  with 
circunwtanoos  for  the  production  ((h  jjreat  hent,  and  furnishes  a  aufficioncy  of  caloric  to 
the  purpose.  Yet  wo  thinkjtj)e%f  the  blowing-rancbinery.  and  to  hent  the  air  thrown 
improvement,  and  th^(„f-f^500=of  temperature,  according  to  the  mechanical  nirange- 
ingennity.  an^,^eiS;;ftorea. 

— ".Selilast-f^imace  on  a  grand  scale  is  worthy  of  admiration,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  spectaclos  offered  by  our  industry;  and,  while  simple  in  appearnnca,  it* 
BueuesstHil  and  economical  operation  demo  nds.  perhaps,  more  eiperioDce  and  tutelliganc« 
than  any  otlier  pursuit  of  iiiun.  if  we  considor  the  progroaaivo  development  of  tb« 
principles  involved  and  the  improvements  desirable  and  perhaps  attainable. 
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SMELTING   OPERATIONS. 

The  proper  mixture  of  the  ores»  coal,  and  flux,  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  materials 
used.  If  the  ore  is  rich  and  pure,  and  the  coal  free  from  slate,  b:>ne,  and  sulphur,  onlj 
ft  comparatively  small  amount  of  flux  is  required.  But  if  the  ores  are  refractory  and 
silicious  and  the  coal  indifferent,  a  larger  amount  of  both  coal  and  flux  is  neccHsory. 

With  a  burden  of  magnetic  and  hematitic  ores,  yielding  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent, 
of  metallic  iron,  two  tons  of  ordinary  anthracite  and  one  and  a  half  of  flux  or  lime- 
stone are  required  in  the  generality  of  our  anthracite  furnaces.  In  a  few  instances  from 
two  tons  and  a  quarter  to  two  tons  and  a  half  of  coal  are  used ;  but  there  are  furnaces 
oa  the  Hudson  in  which  less  than  one  ton  and  a  half  of  anthracite  is  used  to  the  ton  of 
pig  produced,  with  about  the  same  proportions  of  ore. 

We  have  assisted  in  the  management  of  a  furnace  using  hematitic  ores  alone,  but 
from  various  localities  and  with  a  small  percentage  of  manganiferous  hematites,  in 
which  one  ton  and  a  quarter  of  anthracite  produced  a  ton  of  pig  iron  as  an  average  of 
six  months'  operation. 

The  secret  of  this  difference  in  the  amount  of  fuel  used  does  not  lie  in  the  character 
of  the  ore  or  the  purity  of  tlie  coal  alone,  but  in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  furnace,  as  well  as  in  the  items  of  coal  and  ore.  An  admixture  of  ores  even  of  one 
elass,  though  from  several  localities,  reduces  the  quantity  of  flux  and  economizes  the' 
cost  of  reduction  ;  but  a  small  (quantity  of  manganese  or  manganiferous  ores  not  only 
laves  flux  and  fuel,  but  improves  the  make  of  iron. 

A  careful  selection  of  the  coal  used  is  also  an  important  item.  The  beat  coal  used 
in  our  anthracite  furnaces  contains  ten  per  cent,  of  silicious  matter,  and  much  of  it  not 
less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  incombustible  impurities.  The  bone  and  slate  not  only  will 
not  bum,  but  they  require  an  equal  amount  of  xarbon  to  reduce  them  to  a  fluid  state, 
and  the  same  equivalent  of  lime  to  flux  them.  Therefore  ten  per  cent,  of  impurity  in 
eoal  adds  thirty  per  cent,  to  the  quantity  of  coal  and  lime  required.  It  would  be  better 
to  take  the  time  necessary  to  examine  the  coal  and  separate  it  from  the  bone  and  slate, 
u  far  as  possible,  than  to  feed  it  to  the  furnace  as  it  comes  from  the  mines. 

The  larger  the  amount  of  earthy  or  silicious  matter  the  coal,  ores,  and  limestones 
eontain,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  flux  and  fuel  required. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  furnace  there  are  several  important  objects  to  be 
timed  at.  The  hearth  should  be  deep  enough  and  large  enough  to  hold  the  metal  for 
twdTO  hours,  or  a  fixed  periotl,  beneath  a  protecting  cover  of  fluid  cinder,  and  below  the 
^rect  influence  of  the  blast ;  but  it  should  not  bo  so  deep  as  to  allow  the  **  melting 
wme"  to  fall  below  the  tuyer  on  running  out  the  metal  at  "casting."  Nor  should  the 
•lie  of  the  hearth  bo  so  great  as  to  prevent  a  blast  of  five  pounds'  pressure  per  square 
inch  from  reaching  beyond  its  centre.  In  order  to  meet  all  these  requirements,  an 
oblong  hearth  is  most  desirable ;  and,  to  allow  of  the  prepared  burden  coming  freely  and 
ngnlarly  to  the  melting  zone,  the  lower  part  of  the  boshes  should  also  have  an  oblong 
■bape  to  conform  to  the  style  of  the  hearth. 

The  body  of  tlie  furnace  should  be  as  large  and  capacious  as  possible  to  be  in  uni- 
fonnity  with  the  lx>Hh  and  the  flues.  It  does  not  seem  desirable  that  its  dimensions  should 
increase  alK)ve  the  boshes,  because  it  is  supposed  that  the  expansion  of  the  materials 
only  reaches  the  maximum  at  that  point,  and  the  regular  descent  of  the  charges  and 
Ucension  of  the  gases  depend  on  the  open  condition  of  the  mass  and  its  freedom  from 
tU  liability  to  jam  from  expansion  or  from  contraction  of  area  ot  the  body  of  the  fur- 
nace. The  greatest  expansion  takes  place  between  the  throat  and  the  flues,  but  the 
beat  does  not  increase  in  pn>portion  below  that  point  until  the  boshes  are  reached;  and 
tbe  expansion  cannot  be  great  below  the  flues.  Yet  for  the  free  descent  of  the  ores  it  is 
snpposed  that  the  body  should  increase  slightly  in  diameter  from  the  flues  to  the  top  of 
theboshee. 


TBE  Er,ABORATION   OF  lEON   AKD  BTEEU 


Truran,  an  eminent  English  founder  and  engineer,  argues  Btrongly  that  the  best  form 
of  funiaoe  is  that  of  a  gradual  increase  ia  diauietcr  from  the  hearth  to  the  throat.  His 
experience  entitles  his  opinions  to  respect ;  hut  we  have  not  heard  that  his  views  hava 
hecn  practicallj  demonstrated,  though  experiments  were  in  progress  oter  ten  jeaia  ago 
b;  Mr.  Coleman,  of  the  North  Lebanon  furuaccs,  who  erected  a  stack  on  Truran's  plan. 
It  did  not,  however,  produce  auccessful  results ;  but  we  are  inrorned  the  difficult;  waj) 
not  in  the  stack  or  plan,  but  in  some  minor  details  of  blast  and  machinery. 

The  benefits  arising  from  a  large  area  in  the  upper  part  of  the  boshes  and  the  body 
of  the  furnace  are  several.  It  admits  of  the  read;  escape  of  the  prodncts  of  combns- 
tion  b;  affording  space  for  their  ascent,  and  an  open  uondilion  of  the  burden  to  admit  a 
free  passage. 

The  longer  the  mass  of  ores  arc  exposed  to  the  escaping  heat  and  carbon,  the  toDger 
will  they  be  subject  to  torrefaction,  oxidizaUon,  and  carbonization,  and,  conacquenlly, 
the  better  prepared  on  arriving  at  the  p«iut  of  fusion  to  be  reduced  or  separated  from 
their  earthy  impurities. 

Truran  says  there  should  be  no  escape  or  waste  of  carbon;  that  it  should  ho  entirely 
taken  up  by  the  ores  in  the  body  of  the  furnace,  and  that  the  gaacs  which  now  e»cop« 
or  are  used  under  the  boilers  and  in  the  bol^blast  oven  really  constitute  "wast«  heat," 
and  could  be  put  to  a  better  purpose  in  preparing  the  oro  than  in  generating  steam  or 
heating  the  blast. 

It  s«iemH  pr'bnble  that  auch  a  consummation  would  produce  eeonomjcal  results ;  bnl 
the  difficulty  lies  in  the  application  and  inecbunicnl  construction  of  the  furnace.  Tha 
common  theory  is  that  the  escaping  carbon  unites  with  the  oxides  of  the  ores  and  formi 
carbonic  oxide.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  carbon  of  combustion  onites 
with  the  oxides  of  the  ores  for  their  expulsion.  It  may  expel  the  oxide  by  taking  \\» 
place,  thus  forming  a  carbide  of  iron.  If  it  necessarily  unites  with  the  oxide  is 
order  to  deoxidize  the  ore,  we  uannot  understand  why  the  quantity  of  oxygen  should  bo 
diminished  by  the  process,  since  the  carbbuic  acid  of  combustion  is  changed  to  carbonio 
oxide  in  ascending  through  the  furnace. 

In  the  economy  of  combustion  the  fixed  carbon  of  coal  is  not  consumed  or  deatiojed, 
but  reduced  from  a  solid  to  a  vapor  or  gaa,  in  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  blat^ 
forming  carbonic  acid,  which  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon  and  two  of  oiygsn. 
In  passing  up  the  furnace,  through  the  coals,  this  carbonic  acid  loses  port  of  its  oxygen 
and  beoomos  carbonic  oxide.  It  is,  therefore,  impoiisiblo  that  the  vapors  of  combustios 
should  affect  the  deoxidJzation,  since  tha  volume  of  oxygen  is  reduced  instead  of  in- 
oreased  in  ascending  through  the  furnace.  The  coal,  (herefore,  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  ores  must  absorb  the  oxide  of  the  lattor,  while  the  ores  absorb  part  of  the 
carbon  of  the  former,  and  both  are  thus  improved  thereby.  The  coal  is  better  prepared 
fur  combustion,  and  the  ores  for  reduction. 

We  do  nut  pretend  to  be  experts  in  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  our  argnments  ma;  be 
fallacious;  but  such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  operations  going  on  in  the  body  of  the  furnace. 

The  carbon  of  the  coal,  expanded  by  beat  to  many  hundred  times  its  original  balk, 
and  the  entire  amount  ot  air  thrown  into  the  furnace  by  the  blast,  also  vastly  expanded, 
must  escape  in  vapor;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  destroyed.  The;  return 
again  tt}  the  earth  and  the  air  through  th«  chemical  agencies  of  nature,  which  operatM 
constantly.     Heat  rarefies  them,  hut  cold  condenses  them. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  greater  the  mass  of  coal  and  ore  through  which 
the  "waste  heat"  of  furnaces  is  difTused,  and  the  longer  they  remain  in  contact,  the 
greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  oxide  extracted,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  carbtn 
absorbed  by  the  ore.  But  it  is  not  probable  ibnt  the  vapor  of  carbon — arising  from 
the  Dombustion  of  coal  before  the  blnst — should  cnrlKiniie  the  ores  or  unite  with  thur  , 
oxides  in  our  present  llaat-furnaccs,  since  carbon,  in  combination  with  oxygen  f 
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hydrogen,  can  be  reduced  from  a  vapor  to  a  solid  only  by  intense  cold  or  great  pressure, 
or  both  combined.  The  vapor  of  combustion  in  ascending  through  the  furnace  changes 
irom  carbonic  acid  to  carbonic  oxide,  and  must  lose  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  in  the  pro- 
cess. If  it  took  up  the  oxides  of  the  ores,  this  could  not  happen,  since  the  volume  of 
oxygen  would  be  increased ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  it  decreased. 

Combustion  does  not  take  place  above  the  zone  of  fusion,  or  beyond  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  blast,  in  smelting-fumaces,  and  this  region  cannot  extend  much  above  the 
hearth.  The  product  of  this  zone  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  extinguishes  combustion ; 
tiierefore  neither  the  carbon  of  the  coal  nor  the  oxide  of  the  ore  can  be  consumed  or 
Taporized  when  in  contact  with  this  gas ;  and,  since  it  arises  immediately  from  the  zone 
of  fusion,  these  processes  cannot  go  on  except  when  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
blast.  Therefore  the  ores  which  arc  not  deoxidized  by  the  coal  must  bo  deoxidized  at 
the  expense  of  the  burning  carbon  at  the  point  of  fusion. 

But  carbon  will  absorb  oxygen  when  in  contact  under  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  even 
when  combustion  cannot  take  place ;  and  if  pulverized  charcoal  or  anthracite  and  iron 
ores  are  mixed  in  a  close  vessel,  and  subjected  to  a  strong  heat,  the  carbon  will  absorb 
the  oxide  of  the  ores,  while  the  ores  will  absorb  a  portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  coal. 

We  all  know  that  pure  iron,  which  contains  no  oxygen,  will  absorb  carbon  and  be- 
come steel  when  packed  in  the  cementing  furnace  with  charcoal  dust,  and  subjected  to 
a  strong  heat,  though  air  is  carefully  excluded  from  the  cementing  chest. 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  the  deoxidization  and  carbonization  of  the  ores  in  the 
blast-furnace  are  the  result  of  contact  with  coal  under  a  high  temperature ;  but  they  also 
produce  conclusive  evidence  that  these  processes  furnish  but  little  of  the  ''waste  heat,"  so 
called,  or  the  gases  escaping  from  the  blast-furnace.  The  vapors  of  combustion,  arising 
from  the  zone  of  fusion,  and  produced  by  the  oxygen  of  the  blast  and  the  carbon  of  the 
eoal,  produce  all  or  most  of  the  gas  which  we  call  ''waste  heat,"  and  furnish  the  means 
of  propelling  the  blast-engines,  and  adding  caloric  to  the  air  thrown  into  the  furnace. 
These  vapors  must  escape,  and  though  much  of  the  caloric  they  carry  off  may  be  re- 
tuned  by  Truran's  suggestions,  and  employed  in  the  torrefaction  of  the  ores  and  the 
increase  of  temperature  in  the  body  of  the  furnace,  the  volume  of  gas  would  not  thereby 
be  diminished.  The  equivalents  of  carbon  and  oxygen  might  be  slightly  changed,  but 
the  gases  which  we  utilize  now  so  successfully  would  still  escape,  even  though  die  flues 
were  comparatively  cold.* 

The  benefit  arising  from  an  enlarged  area  in  the  body  of  the  furnace  is,  therefore,  due 
to  the  longer  period  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  ore,  and  perhaps  we  may  add,  the  coal. 

When  the  coal  and  ores  are  fed  into  the  furnace  in  large  masses,  as  at  present  prac- 
tised, the  period  required  for  full  deoxidization  and  carbonization  is  much  longer  than 
the  rapid  consumption  of  the  charges  will  allow,  and  the  ores  arrive  at  the  point  of 
fanon  only  partially  prepared  for  reduction.  At  this  point  the  deoxidization  can  take 
place  only  at  Ihe  expense  of  both  oxygen  and  carbon,  or  blast  and  coal. 

If  allowed  to  remain  longer  in  contact,  the  coal  would  absorb  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
oxides  of  the  ore,  and  the  ore  would  extract  a  larger  quantity  of  the  carbon  of  the  coal. 

The  extraction  of  the  oxides  from  and  the  addition  of  carbon  to  the  ores  prepares 
them  for  rapid  reduction  with  but  a  small  amount  of  caloric;  while  the  absorption  of 
the  oxides  of  the  ore  by  the  carbon  of  the  coal  prepares  ,the  latter  for  combustion  on 

*  W«  are  led  to  this  concIutioD  by  tho  fact  that  the  watte  heat  or  Tapor  of  carbon  wlU  not  deoxidise  Iron  ores 
OB  the  reTerberatory  hearth.  In  all  the  procetwofi  for  prodnclnfc  wronght  iron  dln^t  ft'oni  the  oreii,  it  U  necoieary 
to  mix  pnlrerlzed  coal  or  charcoal  with  the  pulrrrized  oree.  The  rapor  of  carlion  may  be  produced  from  coal 
vittMmt  the  direct  oae  of  oxygen  by  rabjecting  It  to  a  itrong  heat;  but  It  doeg  not  appear  that  lueh  rapor  will 
OHrbonise  iron  ore.  Thla  can  only  be  done  by  the  nnbumed  carbon  in  contact  with  the  oree  under  a  itrong  heat 
Stfll  it  la  poatible  that  lome.of  the  **  waete  heat**  may  be  produced  ttom  both  the  carbon  of  the  coal  and  the 
odda  of  tiM  orw  ondar  tlia  high  temperatore  of  tbe  fWnaoa. 
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BiriTing  at  tUc  poiut  of  fusion,  and  diminiBhes  the  quantity  of  wr  rv[|uired  < 
for  that  purpose. 

ACTION  WITOIN  THE  BLAST-F0BN ACE— FUSION. 

Tho  coolcnta  in  the  bofhes  and  near  tiio  hearth,  being  raised  tf>  an  iuteose  bcatH 
the  combustiuii  of  the  fuel,  are  reduced  to  a  paatj  conditioD;  tbe  limetjtone  porta  with 
it8  earbooio  acid  sume  distanoe  above  ita  point  of  fusion,  but  the  lime  is  more  icadilj 
fused  thou  the  ore,  and  commences  to  flow  e&rlier  than  the  earthj  ingredients  of  the 
ore;  with  these,  liowevor,  it  combines,  aiJa  their  fusion,  and  forms  with  tliem  a  liquid 
slag  or  cinder.  This  fluws  from  tho  lower  part  of  the  bushes  to  the  hearth,  while  the 
oKidiiod  OTe,  partially  free  from  its  silitiiuus  or  earthy  parts,  on  arriving  before  the 
blast  is  reduced  to  a  liquid  metal  and  fulla  through  tbe  cinder  in  drops  or  smuU  streams. 
Any  remainin^r  earthy  matter  is  tjiken  up  by  tho  llui  during  the  passage  of  tbe  iron 
through  it.  The  metal,  being  heavy.  rcoiQins  in  tho  boltom  of  tho  hearth,  while  the 
fiux  or  »)ag,  being  lighter,  floals  on  the  top  of  the  iron. 

The  oinder  is  allowed  to  dow  almost  constanlly  from  the  top  of  tbe  heottb,  while  thi 
metal  is  tapped  off  occasionally,  or  about  once  every  twelve  hours. 

The  slag  indicates  by  its  appearance  tlio  manner  in  which  tbe  furnace  is  Trorkiog. 
Thus,  if  the  cinder  is  liquid,  nearly  transparent,  or  of  a  light-grayish  color,  and  has  * 
fracture  like  limestone,  a  favorable  state  of  the  ijimace  ia  indicated.  Tints  of  yellow, 
blue,  or  green  show  that  the  furmice  is  working  cold.  A  deep  brown  or  block  color 
indicates  that  the  supply  of  fuel  is  not  suSiuicnt  to  deoxidize  tbe  ore.  or  that  tbe  ore  aoj 
coal  have  not  been  in  contact  a  (sufficient  length  of  time  fur  the  purposes  of  dcoiidiu- 
tion  and  carbonization. 

THE    ECONOMY   OF   SMELTING, 

Instead  of  altering  the  form  and  increasing  the  body  of  the  furnace,  a  better  plan  ii 
to  prepare  tbe  ore  for  a  more  rapid  and  complelo  deoiiilization  and  corlio nidation;  Bad 
this  can  be  done  with  much  economy  by  n  simple  process. 

Tho  objootion  to  an  inereasB  in  the  height  of  stocks,  to  the  increase  in  aren.  and  the 
pulverixatioD  of  the  materials  used,  is  the  strangulation  of  tbe  drofl.  or  tho  obetme- 
tion  to  the  free  escape  of  the  vapors  of  cumbuetian ;  but  this  is  provided  for,  while  the 
preparation  is  eomploled  by  the  following  process; — 

All  ores  should  be  torrefied  in  kilns  before  going  into  the  furnace ;  and  thia  can  be 
done  at  a  very  trifling  expense  with  the  wnste  coal  of  the  anthracite  mines,  if  proper 
provisions  aro  made  fur  tho  purpose.  Tho  cost  of  this  operation  in  kilns  with  waste 
coal  is  not  over  ten  cents  per  ton,  while  that  of  torrofoction  in  the  furnace,  bj  oar  pre- 
sent process,  is  not  less  than  one  dollar  per  ton  of  iron  produced  at  present  prices. 

When  tbe  ore  is  thus  prcparc<l,  the  deoxidization  and  carbonization  are  rapid,  and 
though  the  ore  may  pack  more  closely  in  the  furnace  and  obstruct  the  An.ft  to  a  cei^ 
tain  extent,  the  furnace-stnek  may  bo  much  less  in  elevation,  and  better  renultt  be 
iibtainod,  than  in  the  high  furnaces  where  the  torrefaction  is  carried  on  at  the  expense 
of  the  production  of  iron. 

In  Wales,  whcro  iron  is  made  cheaper  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  this  pre- 
paration of  the  ores  is  always  carefully  performed ;  and  we  may  also  practise  it  with 
equal  economy  here. 

But  it  is  not  proposed  that  the  improvement  should  stop  at  this  point,  since  still 
greater  economy  can  be  effected  by  carrying  the  preparatory  process  further. 

Tbe  most  refrnctory  nod  massive  ores  after  torrefaction  become  frtublo  and  easily 
pulverized :  they  are  therefore  readily  reduced  to  a  powder  by  the  slamping  or  rolling 
process.  In  this  condition  they  are  mixed  with  a  sufficient  amnunt  of  floe  coal  or  car- 
bon  dust,  to  absorb  tho  oxides  of  the  ores  and  carbmiizc  the  iron.    In  fact,  enough  carbon 
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in  the  shape  of  powdered  anthracite  mdy  be  added  to  complete  the  fusion  as  well  as  the 
preparation.  To  the  pulverized  ore  and  coal  is  then  added  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime 
to  insure  adhesion  and  for  flux :  the  mass  is  then  made  into  a  stiff  mortar,  and  subse- 
quently into  blocks  by  hand  or  machinery. 

This  process  may  seem  elaborate  and  costly;  but  from  the  burning  of  the  ore  to  the 
formation  of  the  blocks  ready  for  the  furnace,  not  over  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  need 
be  expended  in  labor,  if  the  proper  apparatus  and  machinery  are  provided. 

It  can  always  be  made  convenient  to  dump  the  ores  at  the  top  of  the  calcining  kilns, 
▼bile  the  elevation  of  the  calcined  ores  to  the  top  of  the  pulverizing  and  preparing 
eBtablishment — something  like  our  anthracite  coal-breakers,  but  less  extensive — can  be 
done  by  the  ordinary  means.  From  this  elevation  the  pulverized  ores,  coal,  and  lime 
descend  to  the  mixing-troughs,  and  from  them  to  the  compressing  machines,  where  the 
compound  is  formed  into  blocks  solid  enough  for  handling,  and  from  whence  they  are 
conveyed  by  self-acting  elevators  to  the  top  of  the  furnace,  to  be  stacked  and  dried  for 
me. 

By  this  mode  one  ton  of  waste  coal,  such  as  is  now  refused  and  is  a  constant  trouble 
and  expense  to  our  coal-miners,  would  be  of  more  service  than  two  tons  of  the  best 
anthracite  lump  as  now  used  in  our  blastrfurnaces. 

THE  HEARTH. 

As  stated  and  demonstrated,  the  ores  and  coal  of  the  blast-furnace  should  descend  to 
tbe  hearth  in  a  condition  for  instant  fusion.  If  they  arrive  in  this  condition  before  the 
blast,  the  amount  of  coal  required  to  reduce  the  carbide  to  fluid  metal  is  limited,  and  the 
process  rapid.  The  iron  falls  like  rain  through  the  liquid  cinder,  which  covers  and  pro- 
tects it  against  reoxidization  by  the  oxygen  of  the  blast.  The  lighter  materials,  such  as 
lOica  and  all  earthy  substances,  arise  to  the  surface  and  are  taken  up  by  the  flux.  That 
ii,  the  lime  unites  with  the  silica,  &c,  to  form  cinder ;  the  carbon  unites,  to  a  limited 
extent,  with  the  iron,  and  forms  cast  iron ;  while  the  liberated  carbon  of  the  coal,  united 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  of  the  blast,  escapes  as  the  vapors  of  combustion. 

If  the  fluid  carbide  of  iron  in  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  was  not  protected  by  the 
covering  flux  or  cinder,  it  would  be  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  blast,  first  to  a  mal- 
leable iron,  and  then  again  to  the  oxide  of  iron,  in  the  shape  of  a  black  magnetic  oxide, 
nmilir  to  the  scales  which  lie  around  the  blacksmith's  anvil. 

THE  CONVERSION  OP  CAST  METAL  INTO  BAR  IRON. 

The  conversion  of  the  cast  pig,  which  is  the  production  of  the  blast-fumaoe,  into  bar 
or  malleable  iron,  is  a  more  costly  and  laborious  operation  than  the  first  process,  or  that 
of  reducing  the  oxide  of  iron  to  the  carbide  of  iron  or  cast-iron. 

The  decarbonization  by  the  process  of  puddling  and  oxidization  is  more  costly  and 

tnmbleaome  than  the  dooxidization  and  carbonization  in  the  blast-furnace,  excluding 

tbe  cost  of  the  ores.    That  which  is  first  done  to  produce  the  pig  must  be  undone  to 

piodace  the  bar.    It  would  thus  appear  that  the  proper  process  would  be  to  produce 

tbe  bar  direct ;  but  to  the  present  time  we  have  failed  to  do  this  with  as  much  economy 

u  it  can  be  done,  indirectly,  in  the  blast-furnace :  we  think,  however,  the  difficulty  is 

iB^y  a  meehanioal  one,  and  that  its  accomplishment  is  within  the  scope  of  modem 

i&TeQtioii. 
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TMPBOVEMENT    IN   HOT-BLAST   0TEN3. 


"  On  Ihe  Praelieal  Remltt  ubiaintd/nm  Blatt-Pumacu  by  ihe  Ute  of  Bat  Blatt  of  a  ten/  High 
IVntpwodiM," 

One  uf  the  most  vsluablo  papers  rend  berore  the  British  ABsociBtion  at  its  meeting 
this  year  was  one  by  E.  A.  Cowper,  on.  the  pabject  above  etaled.  It  will  be  seen  thsi 
iho  blast  is  heated  by  s.  cellular  mass  of  brick-work,  on  the  principle  of  SiemeuF'j 
furnace. 

Tliis  plon  of  obtaining  an  intanne  hent  ia  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  arW, 
and  WB  wonder  that  it  has  not  attracted  greater  attention  in  this  country. 

■'  It  is  not  proposed  to  detain  the  meeling  with  a  hirtory  uf  the  numeroas  atl«njili 
which  have  been  made  to  raise  the  binst  for  blitst-fumaces  to  a  very  high  lemperalure, 
nor  will  the  author  occupy  raucli  time  in  the  description  of  the  means  by  which  the 
do.'tired  result  has  been  obtained,  ns  a  full  account  of  the  apparatus  was  given  at  the 
meeting  of  this  Association  held  at  Oxford,  thnngh  the  paper  ou  the  subject  waa  not 
printed  in  the  Transactions. 

"  In  1R61,  experimental  stoves  only,  on  the  new  plan,  had  been  erected  and  worked 
for  heating  the  blast  for  ono  tweer  out  of  the  five  used  for  one  blast-furnace.  Sach 
satisfactory  results  were,  however,  obtained,  that  it  wae  clear  that  the  difficulty  of  pn>- 
ourinj;  blast  of  a  very  high  temperature  had  been  ovcreomo,  and  Messrs.  Cocbnuie  k 
Co.,  of  Woodsido  Iron-Wurts,  Dudley,  and  Orraesby  Iron- Works,  near  Midilleeboro'-on- 
Tees,  forthwith  erected  large  stoves  oo  the  new  plan  for  a  complete  blast-furnace,  tai 
it  ia  now  proposed,  with  your  permission,  to  lay  before  tho  section  the  resolts  obtained 
during  upwards  of  four  years'  practical  wTjrking  with  these  stoves. 

"  Tho  effect  of  heating  air  on  the  new  plan  was  that  a  temperature  of  blast  of  1150° 
Pah.  was  obtained,  instead  nf  only  600°  or  700°,  as  with  cast-iron  pipes  in  the  comtn™ 
stoves.  There  was  no  loss  of  blast  from  leakage  owing  to  cracked  or  damaged  cast- 
iroa  pipes.  The  iron  produced  was  nf  rather  bettor  quality ;  twenty  per  i 
was  made  from  tho  same  furnace,  and  fully  5  cwt.  uf  cuke  was  saved  la  the  blaat-funu 
per  ton  of  iron  made. 

"Tho  details  of  Ihe  conatruetion  of  tho  new  stoves  will  bo  readily  nndontoi 
reference  to  the  drawl ngn. 

"First.  "Thore  are  two  stoves,  which  are  heated  alternately  and  used  altematelf  tt 
heating  the  cold  air:  these  are  tilled  with  brick-work  'set  open,'  or  with  small  spK4 
between  the  bricks,  and  form  regenerators,  on  llie  principle  of  Mr.  Siemens's  "regers- 
rator  furnaces,'  as  now  so  largely  used  in  glass-houses,  gas-works,  iron-works,  &c,  both 
for  obtaining  great  heat  and  economizing  fuel. 

"The  outside  of  the  stoves  is  of  thin  wrought^iron  plate  lined  with  fire-brick,  the 
iron  skin  being  necessary  to  retain  tho  blast  under  presaoro,  while  the  fire-brick  reairts 
the  heat. 

"Second.  There  are  provided  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  stove's  valves,  for  the 
admission  of  gna  and  air  into  a  cpntral  flue,  where  combustion  takes  place  when  a  bIot« 
is  being  heated,  tho  products  nf  combustion  passing  up  the  flue  and  down  through  th* 
mass  of  fire-bricks  forming  the  regenerator,  and  escaping  at  the  b<fttom  to  the  chimney 
after  the  whole  of  the  hent  has  been  abstracted  by  Ihe  fire-bricks,  tho  temperature  of 
the  chimney  being  from  212°  to  250°,  or  thereabouts,  during  the  time  a  stove  is  being 
heated,  vin.;  for  a  period  of  four  hours.  Then,  when  a  stove  is  hot,  the  gas  and  air  tr* 
turned  off,  the  rhimney-valve  shnt,  and  the  cold  blaxt  is  turned  on  at  the  bottom  of  tb^ 
regenerator,  and  passes  up  through  the  bottom  courses  of  brick-work  in  the  regenerator, 
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thus  very  quickly  becoming  heated ;  and  passing  in  the  heated  state  up  through  the 
remaining  courses  of  brick-work,  and  down  the  central  flue  through  the  hot-blast  valve  to 
the  blast-furnace,  the  process  of  absorption  of  heat  by  the  air  being  so  perfect  that,  as  long 
ts  a  few  of  the  top-courses  of  the  brick- work  remain  hot,  the  blast  is  well  heated,  the  va- 
riation in  the  temperature  of  the  blast  being  only  about  100°  Fah.  with  four-hour  changes, 
"Third.  The  gas  for  heating  the  stoves  is  supplied  from  gas-producers,  similar  to 
those  commonly  used  by  Mr.  Siemens  for  his  regenerating  furnaces,  and  which  have 
already  been  described  before  this  Association.  They  consist  of  a  simple  brick  en- 
closure or  fireplace,  with  bars  near  the  bottom,  for  the  admission  of  a  very  small  quan* 
tity  of  air.  The  gas  is  formed  by  slow  combustion  of  a  very  thick  fire,  Bupplicd  with 
poor  coal,  or  slack,  down  a  slope,  or  hopper,  the  gas  passing  off  from  above  the  fuel 
through  pipes  to  the  hot-blast  stoves.  Gas  may,  however,  be  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
blast-furnace  for  heating  the  stoves,  provided  proper  arrangements  are  made  to  separate 
it  from  the  dust  which  comes  over  from  the  blast-furnace  with  it;  and,  judging  from 
recent  practical  experiments,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  several  ways  in  which  this  may 
be  done  with  perfect  success. 

"  The  late  James  Beaumont  Ncilson,  who  did  so  very  much  for  the  iron  manufacture 
by  his  original  invention  of  the  hot-blast  in  1829,  was  sufficiently  long-sighted  to  predict 
the  advantages  that  would  flow  from  the  use  of  blast  of  a  very  high  temiKjrature, 
though,  as  it  happone<l,  he  was  limited  to  what  could  be  obtained  from  passing  the  air 
through  iron  pipes  exposed  to  a  fire,  as  in  common  stoves. 

"Mr.  Neilson  said,  *In  the  new  regenerator  ovens  that  had  just  been  described,  the 
great  capacity  of  fire-brick  for  heat  had  been  well  taken  advantage  of,  and  a  very  im- 
portant step  in  advance  had  been  by  giving  the  means  of  raising  the  temperature  of 
blast  much  above  the  extreme  limit  practicable  with  the  old  ovens;  and  he  considered 
this  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  the  working  of  blast-furnaces.  He 
had  no  doubt  the  make  of  iron  would  be  considerably  increased  by  the  higher  temper- 
ature of  blast  given  by  the  regenerator  ovens.' 

"These  anticipations  have  been  fully  borne  out  in  practice  during  upwards  of  four 
years'  regular  working  of  the  stoves.  The  high  temperature  of  t!ie  blast  produces  such 
an  improved  effect  in  the  furnace  that  the  '  burden'  is  increased  so  as  to  save  fully  five 
htindred-weight  of  coke  per  ton  of  iron  made;  and  as  there  is  less  fuel  supplied,  so 
there  are  less  impurities  taken  in,  and  the  quality  of  the  iron  is  improved,  the  'tweer- 
breasts'  do  not  *work  hot'  or  bum,  or  give  more  trouble  than  usual,  as  the  burden  is 
increased  as  just  stated.  The  same  furnace  is,  of  course,  enabled  to  do  more  work, 
the  'make'  being  increased  fully  one-fifth:  so  that  a  given  *  plant*  produces  20  per  cent. 
more  iron  per  annum,  besides  saving  nearly  3*.  per  ton  for  coke. 

"There  is  less  friction  or  loss  of  pressure  of  blast  in  these  stoves  than  in  common 
ones,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  blast  by  leakage  tlirough  cracked  or  burned  cast-iron  pipes 
w  joints.     More  stoves  are  now  being  erected  on  the  same  plan." 

Every  practical  iron-master  will  comprehend  at  once  the  economy  and  benefits  of  the 
foregoing  plan  of  hot-blast  apparatus.  It  is  not  only  commended  by  the  great  increase 
of  temperature  produced,  but  by  its  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  reliability. 

Those  who  have  had  the  most  experience  with  the  common  hot-blast  ovens,  or 
"rtores,"  formed  with  cast-iron  pipes,  are  familiar  with  their  imperfections.  It  is 
impossible  to  construct  a  cast-iron  heater  that  will  give  much  over  half  the  temperature 
of  blast  obtainable  from  the  regenerator  described. 

But  we  are  far  behind  our  cousins  across  the  water  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
m  the  use  of  the  new  and  wonderful  inventions  perfected  within  the  last  ten  years.  It 
is  true,  Siemens's  regenerators  are  in  use  at  Pittsburg;  yet  but  few  of  our  iron  manu- 
facturers  know  much  or  any  thing  about  them.  Their  application  to  the  production  of 
bar  iron  direct  from  the  ore  will  be  considered  further  on. 
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IHB   P0DDLINO-PBOCES8. 

The  process  of  puddling,  or  the  deetirboDiiation  of  cast  iron  by  stirring  it  while  iAfl 
fluid  conditloD  and  expoaiog  all  parte  to  an  oxidinng  currant  of  fiame  and  i~ 
roTerberatory  furnace,  was  ioTeotcd  in  1733-84  by  Mr.  Uenry  Cort,  of  Gosport,  E 
land.     Ue  also  inTented,  about  the  same  timo,  the  use  of  rullera  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing bar  iron  from  the  puddled  blooms  or  balls. 

■'  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that  Mr.  Cort  expended  a  fortune  of  i£20,000  in 
perfecting  hia  invention  for  puddling  iron  and  rolling  it  into  bars  and  plates,  that  be 
was  robbed  of  the  fruit  of  his  discoveries  by  the  villany  of  officials  in  a  high  depar^ 
m»Dt  of  the  Oovcmment,  and  that  ho  wcbs  ultimately  lei^  to  starve  by  the  apathy  and 
aelSshneSB  of  an  ungrateful  country,"" 

The  process  ol  converting  pig  metal  to  bar  iron  in  the  pud d ling-furnace,  as  befors 
Stated,  is  the  reverse  of  the  processea  employed  to  produce  the  pig  from  the  ore  in  ths 
UaBt-furnace.  In  the  puddllng-furnuaQ  the  pig  iron  is  reduced  to  a  fluid  condition  by 
a  strong  heat.  In  this  fluid  stato  it  is  subject  to  currents  of  flame  and  air  vihile  agi- 
tated by  tho  tools  of  the  puddler.  This  brings  the  iron  into  contact  with  the  ojygen 
of  tho  air,  which  absorbs  or  burns  out  the  carbon  from  tho  pig  metal.  In  other  words, 
the  carbon  unites  with  the  oxygen  and  passes  off  as  the  vapors  of  combustion,  leaving 
tho  iron  in  a  decarbonized  and  crystalline  condition.  The  crystals  are  elongated  or 
drawn  into  fibres  by  the  rolling  or  hammering  process,  and  thus  form  malleable  or  bai 

In  the  puddling-procoBS  great  care  must  bo  taken  by  tho  puddlor  to  prevent  the  bum- 
ing  or  oiidiiation  of  the  iron  when  divested  of  carbon,  which  is  done  by  constanllj 
shifting  the  masses  and  immersing  them  in  the  fluid  cinder  of  the  puddling-bcarlfa. 
The  operation  of  puddling  by  hand  is  very  laborious,  and  can  only  be  done  by  experts 
without  great  loss.  The  stirring  process  should  not  be  suspended  an  inatAot  from  the 
time  the  iron  is  in  a  fluid  state  until  it  is  ready  to  ball,  or  is  free  from  its  carbon. 

In  the  best  puddling-furnaces,  expert  puddlers  make  six  beats  per  day,  of  4  cwt.  to 
each  heat,  or  24  cwt.  of  pigs  used,  and  22  cwt.  of  puddled  iron  produced  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  28  cwt,  of  coal  in  the  single  and  17  cwt.  in  the  double  puddling-furnaces 
to  the  ton  of  puddled  bars  made. 

These  are  tho  results  of  the  best  Engli^sh  puddling-fumaccs.  Wo  do  not  do  as  well 
at  homo  with  tho  best  anthracite  coal.  The  average  consumption  of  coal  in  our  rolling- 
mills  is  three  tons  to  (he  ton  of  railroad  bar  produced ;  but  this  includes,  of  course^  ths 
reheating  and  reroUing  of  tho  puddled  bars. 

The  total  consumption  of  anthraclt<i  coal  to  the  ton  of  railroad  iron  prodaoed,  fmrn 
the  ore  to  the  rail,  is  an  oTenigo  of  five  tons,  in  this  country.  Where  bituminous  cool 
is  used,  the  consumption  is  from  six  to  seven  tons  per  (on  of  rail. 

PDDDLINQ   IRON   BY   MACHINERY-t 

"  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society  of  Birminghai 
was  read  by  BIr.  Henry  Bennett,  of  Wombridge  Iron- Works,  on  puddling  iron  by  n 
nery,  from  which  wo  take  the  following  extracts. 

DESIEABILITT  OF    THE   IMPROVEMENT. 
"  In  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron  from  the  crude  pig  iron,  tho  purifying  of  tiHT J 
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metal  by  the  process  of  paddling  involyes  a  very  heavy  and  long-continuous  hard 
labor,  since  the  metal,  after  being  smelted  in  the  puddling-fumace,  has  to  be  continu- 
ously stirred  for  a  considerable  time  while  'boiling,'  in  order  to  expose  it  thoroughly  to 
the  action  of  the  current  of  air  paHsing  through  the  furnace,  so  as  to  affect  the  chemi- 
cal changes  required  for  the  separation  and  removal  of  the  impurities  combined  with 
the  iron. 

"The  metal  has  then  to  be  M>tille<l  up'  into  separate  masses,  of  about  three-quarter 
cwt.  each,  for  the  *  shingling'  hammer ;  and  the  whole  process  extends  over  about  an 
hoar  from  the  time  of  melting  the  pig  iron  for  each  heat,  of  which  six  are  worked  in 
the  day. 

**  The  application  of  machinery  to  puddling  has  been  long  felt  to  bo  very  desirable, 
on  account  of  the  laborious  nature  of  the  process,  owing  to  the  continuous  heavy  work 
required,  and  the  great  heat  to  which  the  men  are  exposed;  and  the  simple  mechanical 
character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  process,  which  consists  in  merely  a  continuous,  uni- 
form stirring  of  the  material,  renders  it  very  suitable  in  that  respect  for  the  application 
of  machinery.  But  the  high  temperature  of  the  furnace  and  the  necessity  for  not 
interfering  with  the  current  of  air  passing  through  it,  which  has  to  be  regulated  and 
changed  as  the  process  advances,  cause  great  difficulty  in  successfully  carrying  out  the 
application  of  machinery  in  place  of  hand-labor. 

OBJECT   AIMED   AT. 

"  The  object  of  the  writer  has  lieen  to  employ  machinery  simply  to  aid  tho  puddler, 
by  relieving  him  of  the  most  lalx)riuu8  part  of  the  work,  namely,  the  stirring  or  work- 
ing of  the  metal  in  tho  puddling-funiace. 

"At  tho  same  time,  the  objects  aimed  at  have  been,  by  a  more  rapid  and  uninter- ' 
mpted  process  of  stirring  tho  metal  to  shorten  the  time  of  puddling,  thereby  econo- 
mizing fuel ;  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  iron  by  rendering  the  process  more  uniform 
and  perfect  than  with  hand-labor ;  and  to  increase  tho  yield  of  the  furnace  by  working 
lirger  charges  than  could  be  both  puddled  and  balled  up  at  one  heat  by  hand-labor 
akme. 


DESCRIPTION  OF   THE   MACHINE  PUDDLER. 

**The  ordinary  puddling-tool,  or  *ra])ble,'  is  worked  backward  and  forward  in  tho 
puddling-fumaco  by  a  vertical  arm  outside  the  furnace,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
notch  in  the  handle  of  the  rabljlc,  dropped  loosely  upon  a  pin  at  the  bottom  of  the  work- 
ing arm.  This  arm  is  cottered  at  tho  top  into  a  horizontal  square  bar  overhead,  sliding 
longitudinally  through  two  guide-sockets,  and  worked  by  connecting-rods  from  a  long 
T-iron  bar  extending  horizontally  across  a  whole  row  of  puddling-furnaces,  the  T-bar 
being  carried  by  anti-friction  rollers.  A  longitudinal  reciprocating  motion  is  given  tho 
bar  by  a  crank  at  one  end  driven  by  engine-power.  Tho  guide  from,  or  sector  carrying 
the  guide-sockets  of  tho  sliding  bar,  is  centred  on  a  vertical  pin  immediately  over  the 
^oor  of  the  puddling-furnace,  and  tho  outer  end  is  moved  transversely  from  side  to  side 
with  a  slow  reciprocating  traverse  along  a  guiding  quadrant  by  means  of  a  connecting- 
Tod  from  a  crank  which  is  driven  through  a  worm  wheel  and  screw  shall  extendipg 
orer  the  furnaces  alongside  the  reciprocating  T-bar.  This  bar  works  at  a  speed  of 
about  fifly  strokes  per  minute,  and  has  a  length  of  stroke  of  2  feet  10  inches,  carrying 
the  rabble  with  tho  same  length  of  stroke  across  tho  floor  of  the  furnace.  Tho  traverse 
motion  given  by  the  crank,  which  makes  one  revolution  for  every  seventy  strokes  of  the 
rabble,  causes  the  direction  of  each  stroke  to  change  gradually  between  two  extremes  of 
the  gaiding  qoadrant,  ao  that  the  end  of  tho  tool,  instead  of  moving  backward  and  forward 
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filwnjB  in  the  tame  llac,  is  worked  auccoasivelj  aver  every  pcirtioD  of  tlio  fiiior  of  tlia 
fumuoo,  xtthiu  certain  limitH,  in  tines  radiating  from  the  working  hole  in  the  door  of  the 
furnace,  correapoudiog  oiQutlj  to  the  uctiua  in  hand-puddling. 

"Itt  the  double  furnoue  with  o  dour  on  ewh  side,  two  travereing  oranka  are  set  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  ei>  that  the  two  rFiljbles  are  always  working  in  different  parts  of 
the  furnace.  The  whole  of  tlie  machinery  ia  kept  clear  above  the  furnace  outside,  and 
completely  protected  from  heat,  and  quite  out  of  the  way  of  the  men, — nothing  being 
exposed  to  the  heat  except  the  rahhle  or  puddling-tool;  the  same  as  lu  kand-puddiing. 

"  The  double  furnace  is  exactly  the  some  in  construutiuu  in  all  respects  us  the  ordinary 
single  puddling- furnaces,  except  that  it  is  made  with  a  wurklog  duur  at  each  aide,  and 
13  ODG  foot  wider  meide. 

OPERATIOS  OF  THE  MACHINB. 

"■When  the  charge  of  pig  iron  is  melted  aod  ready  for  the  w 
oesa  of  puddling,  the  apimratus  is  put  in  action  by  simply  dropping  the  notch  ii 
handle  of  the  rabble,  or  the  pin  in  the  working  arm,  which  is  kept  continuously'! 
motion  by  the  horizontal  reciprocating  T-bar  working  overhead.  The  puddler 
hia  tool  from  time  to  time,  as  it  beuomes  heated,  by  simply  lifling  the  note 
handle  off  the  pin  in  the  working  arm,  and  replacing  the  tool  with  a  fresh  one,  withoDl'' 
stopping  the  machine;  and  when  the  iron  begins  to  thicken,  he  takes  the  opportunity 
of  each  change  of  tool  to  make  a  few  strokes  by  hand,  in  order  to  collect  the  metal  from 
the  extreme  sides  of  the  furnace  into  the  centre,  which  is  found  to  insure  the  whole 
charge  being  uniformly  worked.  The  usual  time  of  working  with  the  nuiobine  is  about 
25  minutes  with  ordinary  forge  pig  iron,  the  tool  being  changed  five  or  six  tiincs;  hut 
with  gray  iron  the  time  of  working  is  much  prolonged, 

"In  the  latter  case  the  tnucbine  is  esjiecially  serviceable,  since  the  iron  kecpi  in  a 
fiuid  atate  much  longer,  and  requires,  consequently,  so  much  more  working;  which 
causes  the  labor  to  bo  so  much  more  severe  in  the  case  of  hand-puddting  that  there  it 
great  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  work  anj  iron  that  ia  very  gray.  With  the  maehinie, 
however,  this  cauaes  no  iacrcose  of  labor  to  the  men,  and  only  increases  the  time  of  lh> 

"When  the  iron  begins  to  thicken,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  'coming  to  nature,'  (he 
machinery  is  disconnected  without  stopping  it,  by  simply  knocking  out  the  cotter  that 
fixes  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  working  arm;  the  arm  then  drops  out,  leaving  the 
furnace^uor  entirely  clear  for  the  puddler  to  ball  up  the  iron,  whtcli  ia  done  exactly  in 
the  some  manner  aa  in  ordinary  puddling- furnaces,  without  the  man  being  in  any  wif 
iaconvenieuceil  by  the  machinery  continuing  to  work  overhead. 

ECONOMICAL  RESULTS. 

"The  machine  is  applied  to  ordinary  single  puddling-fumaces  without  any  alteratiai'l 
being  required  in  the  furnace,  the  frame  i>f  the  apparatus  being  merely  attaehod  to  tl 
top  of  the  fttruace.  The  double  furnace  is  preferable,  however,  as  it  effects  a 
economy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  as  cumpared  with  a  single  furnace,  and  puddl 
double  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  same  time.  With  the  single  furnace  at  the  w 
works,  and  charges  of  5  cwL,  the  consumption  of  coal  is  26  cwt.  jier  ton  of  puddli 
bar  made;  but  with  the  double  furnace,  and  charges  of  10  cwt.,  the  cunsumpiioi 
ooal  is  only  IT  cwt.  per  ton  of  puddled  bar,  being  a  reduction  of  39  per  cent.  Ttat'fl 
uumber  of  huata  or  charges  worked  in  the  single  furnace  is  six  heats  of  H  owL.  ei 
aud  in  the  double  furnace  five  heats  of  10  cwl.  each  per  turn  of  from  nine  to  ten  honn.  I 
In  working  the  double  furnace  it  is  found  Ijeat  to  have  one  puddler  only  and  two  under- 
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hands,  to  ayoid  the  diyision  of  responaibility  that  would  arise  in  case  of  two  puddlers 
working  the  same  charge  of  iron. 

SIX  MONTHS'  EXPERIENCE. 

"Mr.  W.  Fisher,  manager  of  Mr.  Bouuctfs  works,  said,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  that 
the  puddling-machines  had  now  been  at  work  constantly  during  the  day  for  the  last  six 
months  at  the  Wombridge  Iron-Works,  and  coutiuued  to  work  as  well  now  as  they  did 
when  first  started ;  and  there  had  been  no  occasion  to  repair  any  of  the  working  parts 
since  then,  as  the  machines  had  been  found  very  simple  and  strong.  A  man  went 
round  twice  a  day,  and  put  a  little  oil  on  morning  and  evening ;  and  they  could  be 
worked  night  and  day  when  desired.  At  first  there  had  been  a  little  difficulty  in  in- 
troducing the  machine;  but  now  the  men  felt  its  advantage,  and  were  anxious  to  have 
it  employed  on  night- work  also. 

*'The  six  months'  experience  of  the  working  of  the  machine  had  shown  that  5  cwt. 

of  iron  had  been  puddled  by  it  in  the  time  that  a  man  would  take  to  puddle  4  cwt. ; 

and  it  was  also  found  that  the  machine  made  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of 

the  iron.     This  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  while  in  hand-puddling  there  was 

the  liability  of  under-hands  to  neglect  their  work,  the  machine  went  steadily  on,  working 

the  tool  constantly  to  and  fro  in  the  furnace  without  any  intermission,  and  kept  the 

iron  well  stirred  during  the  whole  time  that  the  work  was  required  to  be  put  into  it. 

The  consequence  was,  tliat  very  seldom  was  a  bit  of  raw  iron  seen  from  the  puddling- 

fomaces  worked  by  the  machine;   and  the  puddled  bars  were  very  seldom  found  to 

break  off  short  in  the  rolling,  unless  the  iron  was  too  hot.     In  the  heavy  operation 

of  puddling,  it  was  impossible  for  any  puddler  to  stand  up  to  his  work  as  the  machine 

did,  since  the  machine  never  tired,  but  kept  steadily  on  without  rest,  and  at  a  quicker 

rate  of  working  than  in  hand-puddling.    By  using  the  machine  to  do  the  heavy  part 

of  the  work,  it  was  only  required  for  the  puddler  occasionally  to  disengage  the  tool 

and  draw  the  iron  from  the  sides  of  the  furnace  into  the  centre,  leaving  the  machine 

during  the  rest  of  the  time  to  perform  its  work  alone.     When  the  iron  was  ready  for 

balling  up,  the  puddler  came  fresh  to  tlio  work;  and,  from  the  men  being  relieved  of 

the  severest  part  of  the  labor,  the  furnaces  worked  by  the  machine  turned  out  about  5 

cwt  at  each  heat,  and  six  heats  during  the  day,  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  as 

was  used  for  the  ordinary  heats  of  only  4  cwt.  in  hand-puddling,  with  six  heats  per 

day.    The  average  result  of  a  day's  work  with  the  machine  was  about  28}  cwt.  of 

paddled  iron  from  30  cwt.  of  pig  iron,  as  compared  with  about  22^  cwt.  of  puddled 

iron  from  24  cwt.  of  pig  iron  by  hand-puddling.     The  improvements  effected  by  the 

machine  were,  therefore,  that  it  produced  a  better  quality  of  iron,  with  a  decreased 

consumption  of  fuel,  and  turned  out  more  iron  in  the  same  time. 

"The  machine  did  not  interfere  with  the  wages  of  the  under-hands,  as  they  had  to  be 
employed  the  same  as  without  the  machine ;  whilst  the  puddler's  wages  were  increased 
bj  his  being  enabled  to  turn  out  more  iron  in  the  same  time.'' 

We  have  witnessed  and  heard  of  several  attempts  to  puddle  iron  by  machinery,  but 
none  of  the  inventions  with  which  we  are  familiar  were  successfully  applied.  The  plan 
described  in  the  foregoing  quotation  is  undoubtedly  practical  and  economical,  and  may 
be  applied  at  all  our  rolling-mills  with  much  benefit  to  proprietors  and  puddlers.  There 
ftre,  howoTer,  several  other  modes,  which  we  will  briefly  describe. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PUDDLING. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  pig  metal  was  always  refined  in  the  finery-furnace  by  the  pneu- 
i&atio  piooesf  before  use  in  the  puddling-furnace.  It  has  been  found  practical  and  more 
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economical,  bowevor,  to  deoxidixe  ihc  metal  at  one  procEss  by  "  boiling"  it  in  the  pud- 
dling operation.  This  simply  cunststjt  in  ibe  rapid  ebullition  of  the  gaaea  ptcduced  by 
the  more  highly  carboDizcd  and,  uouacqucutlj,  mora  fluid  cast  iron.  Tbo  "boiling" 
procesa  in  moto  tedious  and  laborious  than  common  puddling  of  refined  melal,  co 
occouat  of  tba  etirrlng  neccasor;  to  bum  out  the  larger  amount  of  carbon  in  the  pig 

Mr.  nail,  of  the  Bloomfield  Iron-Wotks,  Tipton,  England,  first  inlrodnced  the  boiling 
process  about  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  James  Nasmytb  patented  an  improved  process  of  puddling  in  1854,  whirb  cod- 
Bista  in  tbo  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  steam  at  a  low  preeeure  into  the  mollCD 
metal  on  the  beartb  of  tbo  furaaco  an  soon  as  melted.  The  sleam  has  both  a  mechaDicKl 
and  chemical  action  on  the  iron:  being  introduced  nt  the  bottom  of  the  meltt^d  metnl. 
the  steam  is  instantly  rarefied  and  dtSuacd  upwards,  violently  agitating  tbe  iron  and 
causing  the  exposure  of  fresh  Hurfaces  to  the  oxygen  pasting  through  the  furnace  and 
the  action  of  the  steam. 

The  modo  of  applying  the  steam  ia  by  means  of  a  small  pipe,  bent  at  the  end,  which 
enters  the  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  passing  down  through  the  molted  mclal.  Thii 
pipe  is  held  horizontal  by  the  puddler,  and  ia  swung  on  a  ball-joint,  whii.'h  conaectt 
with  a  perpendicular  pipe  leading  from  tbo  boilers.  The  workman  can  thus  pass  the 
horizontal  steam-pipe  over  tho  entire  hearth  of  the  furoacc.  So  rapid  is  the  operation 
of  steam,  thus  applied  in  decarbouiEtng-  the  metal,  that  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
minutes  tho  moss  begins  to  thicken,  and  the  operation  is  then  finished  by  the  "rabble" 
of  tlio  puddler.  Tbo  timo  saved  by  this  simple  proceaa  is  considerable,  and  that  during 
the  hottest  and  most  laborious  purt  of  the  process.  It  is  possible  this  modo  of  puddling 
may  be  superior  to  the  machinery  formerly  described,  and  in  connection  with  the  p* 
puddling-fumacp,  which  has  been  in  aao  in  Silesia,  Germany,  for  twenty-four  jaat 
with  great  success,  the  operations  of  decarbonizing  pig  metal  in  the  puddling-fumaw 
would  bo  much  simplified  and  economized. 

The  Silesian  goa-furnoee  is  much  the  name  as  the  oommon  reverboratory  furosfn, 
eicept  that  it  ia  much  larger,  and  that  the  firoplaco  is  occupied  by  a  gas-generator  iib 
the  Siemens  principle,  which  gives  an  intense  heat  and  saves  33  per  cent,  of  the  fuel, 
white  the  puddling  proooss  is  shortened  and  simplified. 

In  these  furnaces  the  decarbonizatioii  is  eficctcd  by  the  pneumado  process,  the  air 
being  blown  into  tho  metal  from  each  side  of  the  furnace,  on  tho  Bamc  principle  firat 
applied  in  tho  Bessemer  converter, — the  charges  being  abwt  40  cwt.  instead  of  4  osd  S 
as  UBod  in  band-puddling.  The  make  is  improved,  whi!o  the  saving  of  metal,  fuel, 
time,  and  labor  is  very  great. 

THE   M.VNUFACT0RE   OF  STEEL.  ^B 

Steel  is  produced  from  iron,  direct  from  the  ores,  by  extracting  n  portion,  tf 
the  carbon  from  cost  iron,  or  by  adding  carbon  to  malleable  or  bar  iron.  It  i) 
■imply  a  compound  of  carbon  and  iron,  as  cast  iron  is;  but  cast  iron  contains  fmm 
one  to  five  per  cent,  of  carbon,  whilo  steel  contains  only  from  a  half  to  one  per 
cent,  of  carbon.  The  best  steel  knovrn  to  the  cutlers  of  England  and  the  sword- 
makera  of  tlamoscus  is  produced  by  the  vrootz  munufncturors  of  India,  whose  opera- 
tions have  been  conducted  since  the  days  of  Alexander,  or  perhaps  before  the  birth  of 
Brahma.  (?) 

Steel  can  be  made  in  the  Catalan  farge  in  small  quantities,  by  using  lees  ot«  and 
more  charcoal,  and  simply  ruisiug  the  tuyer  to  prevent  tho  blast  from  burning  the  C^r~ 
bon  from  the  loup;  but  the  steel  so  produced  is  very  variable:  eometimee  a  bloom  ol 
excellent  steel  may  be  produced,  but  mote  frequently  it  may  contain  too  much  cartM) 
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ind  be  simple  ''pot-metal'^  or  cast  iron;  or  too  little  carbon,  and,  consequently,  only 
wrought  or  malleable  iron. 

Steel  has  been  produced  as  a  carburet  by  simply  decarbonizing  cast  iron  in  various 
ways  for  a  long  time.  The  process  of  rofining  pig  metal  formerly  in  general  use,  to 
prepare  it  for  the  puddling-fumace  by  blowing  air  into  tlio  liquid  metal  iu  the  ''finery- 
fomace/^  partially  effects  the  decarbonization  of  pig  metal  and  forms  steel  if  continued. 
Bat  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  finery-furnace,  and  the  action  of  the  air  blow- 
ing from  the  surface  downwards,  instead  of  from  the  bottom  upwards,  does  not  admit 
of  economical  or  uniform  results,  since  the  iron  becomes  oxidized  before  the  whole  is 
sufficiently  decarbonized  to  form  steel. 

A  similar  process,  however,  has  been  long  in  operation  at  the  celebrated  steel  and 
iron  works,  called  Konigshiitte  (king's  forge),  in  Upper  Silesia,  Germany,  where  '* natu- 
ral steel,''  or  a  carburet,  is  made  direct  from  the  cast  iron  by  means  of  a  furnace  on 
the  principle  of  the  old  refining  furnace;  but  the  blast  is  supplied  from  below,  and  the 
pig  metal,  when  melted,  falls  down  through  the  blast  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  in  the 
shape  of  steel, — a  process  which  may  be  made  c(}ually  available  with  that  now  so  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  the  Bessemer  process ;  and,  as  before  stated,  the  same  use  is 
made  of  air  for  the  decarbonization  of  cast  iron  in  the  puddling  process,  except  that  it 
is  blown  into  the  melted  liquid  in  the  latter,  while  the  metal  falls  through  the  blast  in 
the  former. 

Cast  iron  may  be  thoroughly  deoxidized  and  refined  by  falling,  while  in  a  molten 
condition,  through  a  strong  blast  of  air  and  steam,  the  steam  being  produced  by  jets  of 
water,  or  by  the  falling  of  the  metal  into  water.  As  shown  in  the  Nasmyth  invention, 
described  in  a  former  page,  steam  is  more  effectual  than  air  in  deoxidizing  cast  iron. 

CONVERSION   OF  BAR  IRON   TO  STEEL. 

As  before  stated,  wo  first  deoxidize  and  then  carbonize  iron,  to  convert  it  from  the  ore 
to  the  pig ;  we  then  decarbonize  it  by  oxidization,  to  form  bar  iron ;  and  lastly,  we  car- 
bonize it  again  witliout  the  aid  of  oxygen,  to  form  the  steel  of  cementation.  This  is 
truly  a  roundabout  way  to  accomplish  that  which  should  and  can  be  done  in  the  first 
process  by  the  proper  mechanical  arrangement  This,  however,  has  not  yet  been  done 
in  a  successful  and  economical  manner  within  our  experience.  Nor  do  we  think  it  can 
be  done— except  for  the  production  of  superior  grades  of  steel — in  competition  with 
the  blast-furnace  and  the  new  application  of  air  as  a  decarbonizer,  since  no  mechanical 
trrangement  can  supersede  the  blost-fumace  on  the  score  of  economy,  provided  the 
improvements  of  modem  science  and  experience  are  applied  as  they  arise. 

STEEL  OP  CEMENTATION. 

Steel  of  cementation,  or  that  made  from  superior  bars  or  good  soft  iron,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  proper  quantity  of  carbon,  is  the  most  uniform  and  best  for  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  arts  that  has  yet  been  produced,  or  is  likely  to  be  produced  for  8ome  time 
to  come,  by  any  other  process.    It  has  already  been  superseded,  however,  by  Bessemer 
steel  for  most  common  uses,  in  which  fine  steel  is  not  a  necessity. 
The  best  steel  can  only  be  made  from  the  best  iron,  whether  by  one  process  or 
'  another;  but,  in  the  process  of  cementation,  superior  charcoal  iron  must  bo  used  ex- 
clusively in  order  to  produce  good  steel ;  yet  the  best  cast  steel  for  tools  and  cutlery 
cannot  be  made  even  from  superior  charcoal  bar  unless  produced  from  peculiar  ores  or 
mixed  with  the  carburet  of  manganese. 

The  steel-manufacturers  of  England  formerly  imported  all  their  bar  iron  from 
Swedoi  or  Russia,  but  they  subsequently  found  the  iron  of  Ulverston,  England,  and 
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of  Madras,  luJia.  to  be  equal  t<j  tbo  best  Swedish  Daucmora  iron,  wluch  sold  freel] 
at  £36  por  tun  when  utlicr  brands  of  gnod  Swedish  chtiri.«al  iron  sold  for  £15  th«  ten. 

Tho  black  mugnctiu  oxide  of  irun  generiilly  forms  tiio  beet  bar  iron  for  cemcDtalioD 
but  oaly  peuuliur  kiada  of  this  ore  produce  naturally  the  rare  quiLlities  of  the  Dane 
mora  iron.  Wc  find  this  peculiar  ore  in  several  localities  in  tlio  United  States,  bu 
alnaja  in  tlie  viiiinicj'  of  llmestciue  and  always  oucunipanied  with  a  amoll  percentftgi 
of  Diaagiineije. 

But  iu  1S39,  Mr.  Jostah  M.  llQath.  of  England,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  use  of  man 
gnnpso  iu  tho  production  of  steel.  It  was  found  that  by  the  iutroductiou  of  one  pe 
cent,  or  less  of  carburet  of  luaugonese  into  the  melting-pot  along  icith  the  br«keit  bar 
of  blister  steel,  a  cast  steel  was  obtained,  after  fusion,  of  a  quality  muuli  auperior  b 
that  manufactured  from  common  chori^oal  iron  without  the  manganese. 

In  1843,  25,000  tons  of  steel  wore  converted  iu  Eugland;  and  of  that  quantity  no 
more  than  2500  tons  were  made  from  the  imported  bur.  At  one  time,  70,000  toos  ol 
foreign  bar  iron  were  annually  imported  into  England  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  am 
othorpiirpoees,  for  which  domestic  iron  is  now  almost  exclusively  used;  but  Mr.  Heath 'i 
invention  enabled  the  steel-makers  of  England  to  produce  good  common  steel  even  bom 
ordinary  coke  iron.    This  inTontion  has  also  mtde  the  Uessemer  process  a  prootical  in- 


W  BLISTER  STEEL. 

p  Blister  steel  is  a  carburet  of  iron  and  the  products  of  the  cementing  furnace.  l(i> 
made  by  enclosing  thin  bars  of  wrought  imii  in  an  air-tight  ohest  with  powdered  cbu- 
coal,  subjected  to  a  strong  heat  for  eight  or  nine  dayx,  and  Ibon  allowed  to  cool  gnu!u&llr 
for  five  or  six  more.  About  two  tous  of  coal  are  used  to  the  ton  of  blister  steel  prv- 
duoed,  and  about  the  some  amount  to  futiu  tho  blister  steel  in  crucibles  Tot  tie  t 
quent  production  of  cast  steel. 
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is  mode  by  reheating  the  blister  steel  and  drawing  it  out  under  a  tilt-hammer.  It  loses 
part  of  its  carbon  by  this  process,  and  becomes  sofler  and  less  urystalline  in  conse- 
quence. Sheer  steel  is  used  extensively  for  heavy  springs  and  a  great  variety  of  commuD 
purposes  in  the  arts.  It  is  often  used  in  the  place  of  iron,  since  it  is  worked  with  equal 
facility  liy  goix!  smiths;  while  its  strength,  elasticity,  and  hardness  under  lemgier,  where 
desired,  renders  it  superior  to  iron  for  most  purposes;  but  the  increase  of  price,  oninj 
to  the  greater  cost  of  production  by  the  old  processes,  is  much  against  its  use  generally 
By  tho  pueuniatic  process,  howover,  steel  having  much  the  same  quality  may  be  modi 
cheaper  than  iron. 


CAST  STEEL. 

Cast  steel  is  made  by  melting  blister  steel  in  fire-olay  crucibles;  but,  ^nce  a  portioi 
of  the  carbon  is  dissipated  in  the  fusion,  the  steel  used  lor  this  purpose  is  mure  high!; 
converted,  or  charged  with  more  carbon  in  the  cementing  furnace,  tliau  that  whicli  i 
used  fur  other  purposes;  but  the  amount  of  carbon  taken  up  by  the  bar*  is  never  ov« 
one  per  cent.,  aud  seldom  more  than  one-half  per  cent.  The  fuel  used  in  the  cast-et« 
furnaces  of  England  is  a  dense,  pure  coke.  When  incited,  the  steel  is  poured  into  cos! 
iron  moulds,  of  surh  sixes  and  shapes  as  may  be  desired;  fijr  ordinary  usua,  Luwou 
it  is  drawn  under  the  hammer  to  bar  BteeL 
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CEMENTIHO  F0ENACE8. 

Ve  do  not  propose  to  eUbor&te  the  method  of  producing  steel  bj  the  old  processes, 
but  aimplj  tA  give  the  chief  points,  in  order  to  trace  the  modes  and  muans  of  the  manu- 
{utore,  and  to  illuBtrate  the  new  developments  or  inventiune  which  arrive  at  the  desired 
d^ect  directlj,  instead  of  indirectly,  as  hj  the  old  aud  roundabout  process  of  decar- 
boniiadon  and  recarbouizatioD. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

The  furnace  of  cementBtion.  in  irhich  bar  iron  is  converted  into  bar  or  hliater  steel,  is 
represeoted  in  the  foregoing  figures.  It  is  generally  rectangular,  and  covered  in  b;  k 
groined  or  cloister  arch ;  it  ei-intains  two  cement Ing-che^ita,  c,  r,  made  either  of  fire- 
ttone  or  fire-brick;  each  oheat,  or  cementiug-trough,  Is  about  2J  feet  wide,  3  feet  deep, 
■ud  12  feet  long,  and  capublc  of  cementing  about  six  tuns  of  bar  iron  at  each  heat. 
One  of  these  chests  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  fire-grate  A  B,  which  occupies  the 
whole  length  of  the  furuaL^e,  nnd  iu  from  13  t.i  H  feet  IoiiK'  The  grate  is  14  inches 
brimd,  Wid  rests  &om  10  to  12  inches  below  the  inferior  pliine  or  bottom-level  of  the 
(hnts;  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  Kich  above  the  ctievts  is  5}  feet;  the  bottom  of  the 
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chestB  ia  nearly  on  a.  level  with  the  ground,  so  that  the  bara  da  not  need  t 
high  in  charging  the  furnace. 

The  flame  riaea  between  tho  two  cbeata,  pasaea  abu  below  and  oround  them  throag] 
tlio  burixoDtal  imd  rcrticol  flues  d,  nnd  issues  from  the  furnace  b;  an  upcning,  H,  in  th 
top  of  the  rault,  and  by  orifices,  (,  which  communicate  with  the  chimneys  placed  in  th 
angles.  The  whole  ia  placed  withia  a  large  cone  of  bricka  25  or  30  feet  high,  and  opei 
at  top;  this  cone  inoreaacs  the  draft,  m.ake«  it  more  regular,  and  carries  off  the  smok 
from  the  catablishmcnL 

Tho  furnace  boa  three  doors:  two,  T,  above  the  chesta  serve  to  admit  and  remove  th 
bars;  they  are  about  7  or  8  inches  square;  in  each  of  tbom  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  is  pul 
folded  baek  on  its  edges,  so  as  to  save  the  wall  in  sliding  the  bara  ia  and  out  of  th' 
chesta. 

A  workman  enters  by  the  middle  door  Pto  arrange  the  bars;  tho  trial  bars  are  lake: 
out  from  time  to  time  through  the  apertures  s,  which  arc  prepared  for  the  purposi' 
The  bars  are  laid  in  strata  in  tho  chests  along  witli  powdered  charcoal  made  from 
young  timber;  theae  bars  are  three  incbea  broad,  aud  one-third  of  an  inch  thick;  the} 
must  cot  be  allowed  to  touch  each  other,  but  are  separately  imbedded  in  the  charcod; 
the  uppermost  layer  is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  loamy  matter  from  4  to  5  inobes  thitk. 

The  furnace  must  be  heated  gradually,  not  reaohing  its  maziniua  temperature  befnic 
8  or  Q  days,  while  the  cooling  lasts  5  or  6  days,  and  the  whole  opemtian  18  or  20  dii;», 
About  13  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  in  this  period. 

Many  of  our   old  ateel-manufacturera  make  a  great  mystery  about  th«  tMcret  io- 
gredients — a^hes,  salt,  &c. — which  it  wEis  insisted  must  be  used;  but  the  bMt  Bl 
be  made  without  them  as  well  as  with  them. 

THE  PNEFJIATIC  PROCESS. 

Steel  haa  been  made  by  this  process  in  GcrmaDj  for  a  long  period,  while  it  boa  fre' 
qoontly  been  produced,  both  by  accident  nnd  design,  direot  from  the  ore,  by  using  man 
or  leas  air  in  the  upeiatiun  of  smelting,  iiud  more  or  less  carbon  (coal)  in  the  conversioi 
from  ore  to  metal. 

The  moat  economical  and  practical  n.ppliiiatioD  of  oxygen  for  the  decarboniisi 
cast  iron  ia  when  the  metal  ia  fluid  aud  direct  from  the  blaat-fumacei 
changed  from  a  carburet  to  a  Bofl  iron  by  tho  process  of  oxidization,  or  by  bunung  A 
the  carbon  by  passing  air  through  tho  fluid  mass  at  high-presmre.  This  process  is  tbi 
same  in  effect  as  that  which  is  produced  in  the  puddling-furnace  with  so  much  mop 
labor  and  cost.  By  that  process,  however,  the  pig  metal  is  remolted  (as  it  ia  Irequentl; 
done  in  tbisj  and  the  fluid 'maas  is  exposed  to  currents  of  Same  and  air  passing  orer  ih 
Buiface  by  constant  stirring,  as  formerly  described.  By  the  pneumatic  procesa  tho  ai 
is  blown  with  great  force  up  through  the  molten  metal,  and,  of  course,  nocomplishc 
the  same  objeut  more  completely  and  with  much  greater  economy. 

The  great  difficulty  has  been  in  the  mechanical  appliances  for  effecting  this  purpos* 
and  the  experience  required  for  the  proper  regulation  of  the  bla^t,  tlie  time  of  dcoxidJ 
satiou,  and  the  improvement  of  the  products  by  the  reiiuisita  admixture  of  mnnguiMi 
which  is  a  necessity,  for  the  production  of  good  iron  or  steel. 

A  great  many  patents  have  been  obfniued  in  this  country  aud  Europe  ftir  the  ei 
ment  of  air,  steam,  or  gas  in  the  dcosidiEation  of  cast  iron.     But  wo  do. not  i 
any  patent  can  cover  n  process  which    baa   been  in  use  for  ages.     The  mechonlij 
means,  however,  of  applying  air  to  this  purpose  is  open  to  competition,  and  iilwujB  ha 

Ilenry  Bcascmer,  of  England,  has  been  tho  moat  successful  in  this  application,  an 
deaerves  great  credit  foe  the  practical  manner  in  which  he  has  nceompliehed  tha  g 
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nrolation  in  the  mannfactare  and  use  of  steel  now  going  on,  by  which  it  may  become 
less  Taloable  than  pure  iron  in  regard  to  cost. 

THE  BESSEMER   AND   KELLY   PATENTS. 

The  Bessemer  patent  for  the  United  States  was  issued  November  11,  1856;  but  on 
atrial  of  interference  at  our  Patent  Office,  between  Mr.  Bessemer  and  William  Kelly, 
of  Eddyville,  Kentucky,  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Kelly  was  the  prior  inventor,  and  a 
patent  was  accordingly  issued*  to  him  on  the  20th  of  January,  1857. 

Messrs.  Winslow,  Griswold  &  Holly,  of  Troy,  New  York,  have  obtained  rights 
under  Mr.  Bessemor's  patents  for  the  United  States ;  while  the  Wyandotte  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Detroit,  Michigan,  are  operating  under  the  Kelly  patent.  Between  these 
parties,  or  rather  between  Mr.  Bessemer  and  Mr.  Kelly,  an  important  law-suit  is  now 
pending,  which  will  determine  the  priority  and  relative  rights  of  the  patentees,  and 
perhaps  fix  the  tithe  or  tribute  which  our  steel-manufacturers  must  pay  to  England  for 
the  next  generation. 

It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since  we  first  saw  Mr.  Kelly's  process  tried,  and  it  was 
then  acknowledged  practical  and  valuable ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  manufacturing 
interests,  and  the  slight  encouragement  given  to  our  iron-industry,  had,  and  has,  so 
crashed  its  spirit  of  enterprise  that  but  few  of  our  iron-masters  are  willing  to  risk  the 
expense  of  adopting  new  improvements,  and  none  that  cared  to  experiment  with  new 
infentions  until  they  are  forced  to,  as  in  the  present  instance,  by  the  developments 
which  invention  and  improvement  have  made  in  England. 

We  must  either  stop  manufacturing  steel  or  follow  her  example,  and  even  then  we 
cannot  make  steel  in  competition  with  her  cheap  labor,  perfected  improvements,  and 
Tast  capital.  Nothing  will  avail  us  but  the  protection  afforded  by  toar  or  tariffs;  and  no 
lensible  man  will  court  the  former  when  the  latter  is  so  much  more  available,  econo- 
aical,  and  safe ;  but  better  the  former  than  no  protection  to  our  industry. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wyandotte  Company  of  Detroit, 
in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  Kelly  process,  under  rights  granted  by 
oor  Patent  Office,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  priority  of  invention  and  relative 
daims  of  both  Kelly  and  Bessemer,  demonstrates  practically  that  we  are  under  no  obli- 
gation to  swell  the  vast  revenues  of  Bessemer  or  pay  tribute  to  England.  The  inven- 
tion of  Josiah  M.  Heath  made  the  pneumatic  process  practical,  and  is  really  the  only 
original  and  scientific  part  of  the  invention:  the  subsequent  operations  are  merely 
mechanical,  and  there  are  many  ways  of  acoomplishing  the  object.  But  Bessemer 
pays  no  royalty  to  the  heirs  of  the  unfortunate  Heath.  The  steel-manufacturers  of 
Sbeffield  pirated  his  patent  rights,  and,  though  they  made  forty  per  cent,  by  the  ope- 
lation,  they  confederated  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  truly  worthy  inventor ;  and 
thoogh  England  has  saved  many  millions  of  pounds  per  annum  by  this  original  inven- 
tkm,  she  gave  no  reward  to  the  man  who  rendered  her  so  important  and  valuable  a 
•errice,  and  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prayers  of  his  family. 

The  researches  and  inventions  of  the  scientific  and  able  Mushet  have  also  rendered 
peat  and  important  service  to  the  pneumatic  process  now  known  in  England  as  the 
*' Bessemer,"  by  his  experiments  to  ascertain  the  proper  alloys  and  combination  of 
other  metals  with  iron  to  give  it  the  necessary  quality  for  the  production  of  steel.  But 
Mr.  Bessemer  entirely  ignore  the  claims  of  Mushet,  and  treats  him  as  his  predecessors 
treated  HeaOu 


"  Wtandotte,  MicniGA.v,  Ocfobor  27,  18M»^ 
"BtRD  Patterson,  Esq.,  PoiTsyriLE,  Pa. 

"Testerday  I  roceired  a  Intter  from  Mr.  E.  Yiirdloy,  in  which  he  tell*  me  yon  «r» 
much  interested  in  the  pnomnatio  prooesa  of  making  steel,  and  de«tres  inc  to  write  jon 
on  llio  subject. 

"  I  do  this  with  much  pleoHure.  nml  r«gret  that  I  am  compelled  to  be  Bomewhat  i* 
strained  and  guarded  in  my  statements. 

"But  nn  important  suit  is  about  taking  place  in  regard  to  the  different  claims  of 
patents  on  the  prooesn,  nnd,  aa  the  parfiea  by  whom  I  tim  now  employed  are  largelj 
interesteil,  I  am  not  at  liberty  lo  write  ns  freely  aa  I  should  like.  Kelly  of  Amerira 
and  Bessemer  of  England  both  have  patcnta  on  the  prooeas  in  this  country.  The  worki 
at  thia  place  are  carried  on  under  Rellj's  license;  while  the  establiahment  of  Mewf*. 
Winslow,  Griawold  &  Holly,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  conducted  under  rights  purchased  from 
Bexaemer.     WTiich  of  the  two  has  the  beat  claim,  time  must  decide. 

"At  these  wor"ka  we  have  one  threo-ton  converter,  which  ha*  been  in  use  abonta 
year;  and  wo  are  now  putting  up  another  of  like  she. 

"  Since  I  have  bud  charge  of  the  works  I  have  taken  the  metal  direct  from  the  blagt- 
ftimace,  the  eonTcrter  being  in  the  fiimacc-caating  house.  We  run  the  iron  into  a  large 
ladle,  and.  after  weighing,  hoiat  it  with  rotary  engines  and  pour  into  the  conyerter.  Tha 
blaflt  ia  then  tamed  on,  and  kept  nt  a  preaauro  of  about  15  ptmnds  and  a  Telocity  of  300 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  Tbia  blowing  ia  continued  until  the  carbon  is  burned  out  of  the 
iron, — the  length  of  time  requireil  being  governed  by  the  grade  of  iron  treated,  uid 
ranging  from  18  to  36  minutes,  when  a  oorlain  proportion  of  melted  Franklinite  pig 
from  New  Jeracy  ia  run  into  the  converter  and  mixed  with  the  decarbonixed  metal. 
Thia  givea  it  the  right  proportion  of  carTson  and  manganese.  Tbia  part  of  the  prooeJS 
was  invented  by  Munhet  of  England.  After  miiing  the  two  metala,  the  contents  of  the 
converter  are  poured  into  a  ladle,  from  which  it  is  tipped  into  caet-iron  ingot-mouldy 
from  which  the  steely  is  removed  when  cold  and  ia  ready  to  1)9  forged.  By  usittg  the 
metal  direct  from  the  blaat-tumace  I  sare  the  fuel  ceeosjiary  for  remelting  the  iron,  and 
the  waste  incident  in  that  process,  while  I  am  able  lo  produce  just  as  fine  a  quality  of 
steel  aa  ia  made  at  any  other  pnenmatla  works.  I  am  sorry  that  the  distance  preventi 
my  sending  you  aomo  apecimena  of  the  steel :  it  is  very  peculiar  in  its  character,  nnd 
for  very  many  purposes  ia  very  valuabl*.  While  it  will  weld  firmly  at  a  sand  heal,  it 
will  take  a  good  temper ;  it  ia  very  strong  and  stiff,  white  it  will  bend  double  when  cold 
without  showing  a  flaw.  This  fits  it  for  all  kinds  of  machinery  where  atrengtb  is  re- 
quired ;  and  tho  fact  that  you  obtain  work  without  any  welds  renders  it  much  safer 
and  lasting.  Its  being  so  much  stronger  than  iron  will  allow  it  to  he  rolled  into  boiler- 
plate that  ia  much  thinner  than  ordinary,  and  thus  save  in  weight  and  fuel. 

"  The  selling  price  in  England  is  three  times  that  of  the  same  articles  in  iron :  at 
least,  this  is  ao  to  the  best  of  my  information.  Our  works  are  not  running  just  now.  aa 
I  stopped  on  Inst  Monday  for  the  purpose  of  pnahing  ahead  the  addition  and  improT^ 
menta,  which  I  hope  to  have  finished  about  the  1st  of  December, 

"  We  have  one  of  McKenzie's  cupolas,  in  whifh  wo  can  melt  iron  for  the  proeesi 
when  the  blast-furnace  is  not  working  well  or  when  we  wish  to  nae  a  different  g  '  '~ 
iron  from  that  made  here, 

"  This  is  an  Americanism,  and  wn'  (irat  tried  at  these  works  in  last  Jun& 

"  The  Troy  manufactnrers  have  since  adopted  the  same  plan. 
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''  In  England  they  nse  rererberatory  furnaces  which  require  about  one  pound  of  ooal 
to  two  of  iron.     In  the  cupola  one  pound  of  coal  will  melt  from  eight  to  ten  of  iron. 

"  In  my  opinion,  this  process  is  certain  to  be  largely  introduced  in  this  country,  and 
while  the  dispute  about  the  patents  may  retard  its  development,  it  will  take  place  sooner 
or  later.  Very  many  of  our  irons  are  fitted  for  the  process.  The  kind  we  use  is  Lake 
Superior  charcoal.  Any  further  information  which  I  can  give  you  will  be  most  happily 
rendered.     I  remain 

"  Yours,  truly, 

"  Robert  W.  Hunt." 

THE  PNEUMATIC  PROCESS   OF  MANUFACTURING  STEEL  AND  MALLEABLE 
IRON   BY   THE   BESSEMER   PATENT   IN   ENGLAND. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  paper  recently  road  before  the  Mechanical  Section  of 
the  British  Association  by  Henry  Bessemer,  on  his  process  of  manufacturing  steel,  will 
illustrate  the  subject  fully,  and  present  to  our  readers  a  clear  exposition  of  the  me- 
chanical means  now  employed  and  the  mechanical  difficulties  through  which  they  were 
obtained : — 

"On  the  13th  of  August,  1850,  the  author  had  the  honor  of  reading  a  paper  before 
the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Cheltenham.  This  paper,  entitlerl 
•The  Manufacture  of  Malleable  Iron  and  Steel  without  Fuel,'  was  the  first  account  that 
appeared  shadowing  forth  the  important  manufacture  now  generally  known  as  the 
Bessemer  process. 

"It  was  only  through  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr.  George  Rennie,  the  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mechanical  Section  of  this  Association,  that  the  invention  was,  at  that 
early  stage  of  its  development,  thus  prominently  brought  forward;  and  when  the 
author  reflects  on  the  amount  of  labor  and  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  that 
were  found  to  be  still  necessary  before  any  commercial  results  from  the  working  of  the 
process  were  obtained,  he  has  no  doubt  whatever  but  that,  if  the  paper  at  Cheltenham 
had  not  then  been  read,  the  important  system  of  manufacture  to  which  it  gave  rise 
would  to  this  hour  have  been  wholly  unknown. 

"The  diagram  shows  in  section  the  original  fixed  converting-vessel,  as  patented 
and  erected  in  London  for  experimental  purposes  in  1856.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
tuyere  were  passed  through  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  a  horizontal  direction ;  the  result 
was  that  the  blast  of  air  entered  only  a  short  distance  into  the  fluid  mass,  and  much  of 
it  escaped  upwards  between  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  the  metal.  The  effect  of  this 
was  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  brick  lining,  cause<l  by  the  excessive  temperature 
generated  in  the  process  and  the  solvent  property  of  the  resulting  silcate  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  which  sometimes  destroyed  a  lining  of  half  a  brick  in  thickness  during  the 
blowing  of  two  charges  of  metal  for  about  twenty  minutes  each.  Another  difficulty 
arose  from  the  impossibility  of  stopping  the  process  without  running  out  the  metal ;  for 
if  the  blowing  ceased  for  one  instant  the  fluid  metal  would  run  into  the  tuyers  and 
stop  them  up. 

"A  great  inconvenience  of  the  fixed  vessel  also  arose  from  the  danger  and  difSculty 
in  tapping  out  the  fluid  malleable  iron  with  a  bar,  after  the  manner  of  tapping  an  ordi- 
Daiy  cupola-farnace ;  for  the  blast  had  to  be  continued  during  the  whole  time  the 
charge  was  running  out  of  the  vessel,  in  order  to  prevent  the  remaining  portions  from 
entering  the  tuyers.  A  similar  difficulty  arose  while  running  in  the  crude  metal  from 
the  melting-furnace,  since  it  was  necessary  to  turn  out  the  blast  before  any  metal  was 
fnn  into  the  vessel :  the  first  portions  so  run  in  were,  in  consequence,  partially  deoar- 
boniied  before  the  whole  of  the  crude  metal  had  left  the  melting-furnace. 
''These  were  imong  the  more  prominent  difficulties  that  had  to  be  remedied.    It  is. 
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however,  satisfactory  to  knov  thot  even  in  thia  its  infant  Btiite  the  proceeie  and  appa- 
ratus -were  practically  sitcce.isful,  in  proof  uf  whiuh  there  is  plared  upon  the  table  part 
(if  a  malleable  iron  railtraj-biu'  made  from  pig  iron,  at  Buxtcr  House,  hy  bluiring  air 
through  it  in  tlie  apparatus  just  deacribed,  the  fluid  malleable  iron  huving  Ue^m  run 
into  a  lO-incU'squnre  ingot-mould  and  the  bloom  bo  made  roiled  direct  into  the  bar 
shown.  The  small  mallcablo  iron  forged  gun  will  servo  aa  an  example  of  the  clenr- 
nesB  and  rrcpdooi  from  cracks  or  flan-a  in  malleable  iron  so  niode  and  forged  under  the 
steam-hammer.  It  ia  one  of  the  carl;  productions  of  the  process,  and,  like  the  mal- 
leable iron  rail,  was  made  wholly  without  anj  recarbonizing  of  the  melal  or  the  em- 
ployment of  spiegeleiaen  or  manganese  in  any  form  whatcrar.  Malleable  iron  eo  mnda 
from  hematite  pig  iron  ia  red  short,  like  all  oUicr  wrought  iron  made  wholly  froni 
hematite;  but  that  it  is  perfectly  malleable  and  extremely  ttingh  when  cold  maybe 
seen  on  examination  of  the  iron  rope  exhibited,  which  coneietH  of  four  rods  of  l^-inch 
round  iron  twiated  cold  into  a  close  coil.  These  bars  eitended  13  inches  in  length  in  4 
feet,  and  were  reduced  nearly  }  inch  iu  diameter  in  the  oporatiou  of  twisting,  thus 
showing  that  malleable  iron  so  made  posaeaaoa  an  extraordinary  degree  of  ductility. 

"  It  may  be  remembered  that  an  important  part  of  the  process,  as  described  at  Chel- 
tenham in  185<3,  consisted  in  tapping  the  fluid  crude  iron  from  the  blast- furnace,  and 
allowing  it  to  fldw  direct  into  the  converting-vessel  and  be  there  blown  to  the  extent 
only  of  decarbonizing  it  so  for  as  to  produce  cost  st«el.  This  part  of  the  original  pro- 
gramme Iws  been  most  saccessfully  carried  out  in  Sweden,  where  an  extensive  C9ia- 
blishmcnt  for  its  manufacture  has  been  erected  by  M,  Goranson,  of  Geflc.  The  large 
ateel  circular  saw  plate  exhibited  is  an  example  of  the  conversion  of  crude  cost  irou  run 
direct  from  the  blast-furoaco  into  the  converting-Tessel  and  there  blown  for  nine  minnle!, 
in  which  period  it  had  been  converted  into  coat  steel  of  the  desired  quality,  and  vat 
then  poured  into  an  ingot-mould  without  being  rocorbonized,  and  wholly  without  the 
employment  of  spiogeleiscn  or  manganese  in  any  form  whatever.* 

"With  these  few  illustrations  of  the  capabilities  of  the  process,  as  originally  dc- 
saribed  at  Cheltenham,  the  author  will  proceed  to  show  how  the  disadvantages  of  lite 
old  fixed  converting-veasol  were  remedied  and  other  improvements  introduced.  Utn> 
forms  of  converting-vessels  were  tried  on  the  largo  scale  before  this  desirable  object 
was  attained.  In  some  of  them  the  lining  was  too  easily  broken  down  by  the  viulvnt 
motion  of  eo  heavy  a  fluid  as  iron;  in  some  of  the  forma  tried  the  angles  allowed  O"! 
metal  to  solidify  in  them,  and  so  clog  up  the  vesael;  in  others  the  mouth  of  the  vessel 
being  too  small  caused  the  metal  to  ho  thrown  out  by  the  force  of  the  escaping  blast. 
It  was  also  found  that  if  the  mouth  was  too  large  the  heat  escaped,  so  as  to  cause  pan 
of  the  converted  metal  to  solidify  in  the  vessel ;  the  relative  height  and  diameter  of  tht 
vessel  was  also  found  to  produce  important  differences  in  the  working  of  the  process. 
Finally,  and  after  many  long  and  expon  slve  trials,  the  form  of  vesael  shown  at  B  wa* 
adopted.  (See  figure  185.)  This  vessel  is  made  in  two  parts,  so  as  to  admit  bbbIj 
of  its  being  lined  up  with  a  pulverised  eilicioas  stone  known  as  'ganister,'  whjdi, 
resists  the  action  of  the  heat  and  slags  &s  to  last  for  fully  100  consecutive  chargea' 
eteol  before  it  is  worn  out.  Its  form  is  that  of  the  arch  in  every  position  which 
vents  the  lining  from  falling  down  by  its  own  weight  There  are  no  angles  in  wl  _..^ 
the  sploshes  of  motal  can  sulidify  and  accumulate.  Its  mouth  directs  the  flame  ana 
sparks  away  from  the  workman,  and  from  the  moulds  and  other  apparatus;  while  the 
throat  of  the  vessel,  and  the  poairion  of  the  mouth,  almost  entirely  prevents  the  throw- 
ing out  of  the  metal.  The  vessel  is  mounted  on  trunnions  supported  on  stout  pedestals, 
80  that  a  semi-rotary  motion  may  be  communicated  to  it  at  pleasure.  The  tnyers  are 
plaoed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  so  as  t«  force  the  air  vertically  upward  throngh  the 
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metel,  AS  ibowiiy  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  Teasel.  When  tlie 
erode  metal  is  to  be  run  into  the  vessel,  it  is  turned  on  its  axis  x^early  into  the  positiou 
ihown  at  C,  the  mouth  being  a  little  higher  up ;  a  gutter  will  then  conduct  the  crude 
eait  Inm  from  the  melting-furnace  into  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  on  the  blast 
ootil  the  whole  of  the  metal  is  run  in,  because  the  tujcrs  occupy  a  position  above  the 
lerel  of  it*  As  soon  as  the  air  is  admitted  through  the  tuyers  the  vessel  is  turned  into 
the  position  shown  at  B,  when  its  decarbonization  immediately  commences.  As  soon 
H  this  is  effected,  as  much  molten  pig  iron  made  from  spathose  iron  ore  is  added  to  it 
tt  will  restore  the  quantity  of  carbon  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  quality  of  steel, 
which  is  then  run  into  the  casting-ladle  in  the  manner  shown,  and  from  whence  it  is 
trinsferred  to  a  series  of  iron  moulds  ranged  in  a  semicircular  pit,  each  mould  being 
pliced  within  the  sweep  of  the  costing-crane.  The  filling  of  these  moulds  is  regulated 
by  a  cone-valve  made  of  fire-clay  and  fitted  in  the  bottom  of  the  casting-ladle,  so  as  to 
be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  handle  on  the  outside  of  the  ladle. 

"  'It  will  be  readily  understood  that  in  the  fixed  vessel  first  described,  any  giving  way 
of  a  fire-<:lay  tuyer  would  stop  the  process  and  cause  much  inconvenience;  but  with 
the  movable  vessel  it  is  not  so,  for  at  any  moment  of  time  during  the  process  the  vessel 
may  be  turned  on  its  axis  and  the  tuyors  raised  above  the  level  of  the  metal ;  the  blast 
may  then  be  turned  off,  the  tuyer- box  opened,  and  the  faulty  tuyer  stopped  up  or 
lemoTed,  after  which  the  process  may  be  again  resumed.  The  movement  of  the  vessel 
on  its  axis,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  casting-crane,  and  the  other  cranes  employed  for 
removing  ingots  from  the  casting-pit,  are  all  effected  by  a  simple  hydraulic  apparatus, 
10  that  the  whole  process  is  under  the  perfect  control  of  a  single  operator,  placed  far 
•way  from  the  heat  and  showers  of  splashes  that  accompany  the  process. 

'^'Up  to  this  period,  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel  by  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  pro- 
eeai  is  still  so  far  imperfect  that  steel  of  the  highest  quality  cannot  be  made  from  infe- 
rior iron.  In  the  old  Sheffield  process,  the  original  quality  of  the  Swedish  charcoal  iron 
employed  governs  the  quality  of  the  cast  steel  made:  consequently,  jCo6  per  ton  is 
freely  given  for  the  high-class  Danemora  iron,  while  other  brands  of  Swedish  char- 
eoal  iron  may  be  bought  for  £15.  In  either  case,  these  are  expensive  raw  materials  for 
Ae  east-steel  maker. 

"  'In  1839,  the  trade  of  Sheffield  received  an  enormous  impulse  from  the  invention  of 
Joeiah  Marshall  Heath,  who  patented  in  this  country  the  employment  of  metallic  man- 
ginese,  or,  as  he  called  it,  ''carburet  of  manganese.''  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  this  metal,  say  from  one-half  to  one  per  cent,  rendered  the  inferior  coke-made  irons 
of  this  country  available  for  making  cast  steel ;  it  removed  from  these  inferior  qualities 
cf  iron  their  red-shortness,  and  conferred  on  the  cast  steel  so  made  the  property  of 
welding  and  working  soundly  under  the  hammer. 

"  'Manganese  has  now  been  used  for  many  years  in  every  cast-steel  works  in  Europe. 

It  matters  not  how  cost  steel  is  made,  since  manganese  added  to  it  necessarily  produces 

the  same  beneficial  changes.    No  dbe  better  appreciated  this  fact  than  the  unfortunate 

Ifr.  Heath,  as  evidenced  by  his  patent  of  1839,  in  which  he  declares  that  his  invention 

xmsists  in  "  the  use  of  carburet  of  manganese  in  any  process  whereby  iron  is  converted 

nto  cast  steel."    Had  Heath  seen  in  his  own  day  the  Bessemer  process  in  operation,  he 

oaid  not  have  said  more:  he  well  knew  the  ciTect  produced  by  manganese  on  steel,  and, 

berefbre,  claimed  its  employment  in  any  process  whereby  iron  is  converted  into  cast 

teel 

'"In  the  Mining  Journal  of  September  24,  1853,  just  four  years  before  tbo  first  of 

Lr.  Mushet's  series  of  patents,  a  letter  was  published  on  the  subject  of  Heath's  invon- 

lon.     The  writer  oL  that  letter  says,  "  I  am  a  stecl-makcr,  and  deny  that  steel  was 

rer  made  with  the  addition  of  carbon  and  manganese,  or  carburet  of  manganese,  pre- 

iooslj  to  Heftth's  inyention,  and  I  confidently  assert  that  no  cast-steel  maker  can  now 
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carry  on  his  buBinesH  to  profit  without  the  aid  of  carburet  of  maoganese."  "TherBsre," 
he  eayf,  "a  hundred  methodg  of  improving  steel  with  maogBnese,  but  thej  all 
the  same  prinoiple.  Put  carbon  and  maDganese  into  the  Rteel-pot  in  any  form  jon 
please  and  at  any  time  jou  like,  and,  if  the  etocl  be  thoroughly  melted,  the  carburet  of 
maugancBe  melts  also  and  is  allayed,  and  the  improTemenC  ia  unerringly  effected, 
by  the  use,  in  every  inatance,  of  carburet  of  manganeao." 

"At  tlio  suggestion  of  the  author,  a  works  for  the  production  of  mnnganesc  allojt 
was  erected  by  Mr.  Uenderson.  at  Glasgow,  who  now  makes  a  very  pure  alloy  of 
and  manganeao,  containing  from  twenty-Gva  to  tbirty  per  cent,  of  the  tatter  metal,  and 
pOBseaaing  many  adTanlages  oyer  spiegeleiBen,  which  it  will  doubtless  replace.  Two 
bright  rods  of  i}  inch  diameter  will  be  found  on  the  table:  they  were  folded  up  cold 
under  the  hemmeT.  This  extremely  tough  metal  is  made  by  using  Mr.  Henderson') 
alloy  in  lieu  of  spiegeleiaen,  which  is  incapable  of  making  steel  of  such  a  quality. 

"  'A  Prussian  gentleman,  M.  Prciger,  has  been  also  sue  cessfuUn  maDufncturiDgsncw 
alloy,  which  he  calls  ferro  manganette,  consisting  of  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  metallio 
manganese.  It  is  extremely  useful  in  milking  malleable  iron  by  the  Bessemer  proeeM^ 
in  which  spiegeleisen  cannot  be  employed  on  account  of  the  large  proportioa  of  cwbOB 
it  contains, 

"  'It  is  supposed  that  there  is  sot  one  spot  on  any  railway  in  Europe  where  the  amotiDl 
of  traffic  equals  that  at  the  Chalk-farm  bridge  at  Camden  Town.  At  this  spot  there  ii  a 
narrow  throat  in  the  line,  from  which  convergea  the  whole  system  of  roils  employed  in 
the  London  termini  of  this  great  railway.*  Here  all  passengers,  goods,  and  coal-tnb 
have  to  pass;  here,  also,  the  making-up  of  trains  and  shunting  of  carriages  is  con- 
tinually going  on.  At  this  particular  spot  two  steel  rails  were  fixed  on  May  2, 18G2,e> 
one  side  of  the  line,  and  two  new  iron  rails  were  on  the  same  day  placed  precisely  Opp* 
site  (o  them,  so  that  no  engine  or  carriage  could  paaa  over  the  iron  rails  without  ptsritig 
over  the  steel  ones  also.  When  the  iron  rails  became  too  much  worn  to  be  any  longer 
safe  for  the  passage  of  trnina,  they  were  turned  the  other  way  upwards,  and  when  lb 
second  aide  of  the  iron  rails  was  worn  as  far  aa  the  safety  of  the  traffic  would  alio*, 
the  worn-out  rail  was  replaced  by  a  new  iron  one, — the  Bamo  process  being  repe«l«4  M 
often  as  was  found  necessary.  Thus  we  find,  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  on  Uareb  1. 
1865,  that  seven  rails  had  been  entirely  worn  out  on  both  faces.  Since  then,  anoihet 
rail  has  been  worn  out  up  to  July. 

"  '  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  cast  steel  is  now  being  used  as  a  aabBtifsH 
for  iron  to  a  great  and  rapidly  increasing  extent. 

"  'The  jury  reports  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1851  show  that  the  entire  p»- 
duction  of  steel  of  all  kinds  in  Sheffield  was,  at  that  period,  35,000  tons  annnally.rf 
which  about  18,000  tons  were  cast  steel, — equal  to  340  tons  per  week;  the  few  athm 
small  cast-Bteel  works  in  the  country  would  probably  bring  up  this  quantity  to  400  taal 
per  week  as  the  entire  production  of  cast  sleol  in  Great  Britain.  The  jury  report  alw 
stntes  that  nn  ingot  of  steel,  called  the  "monster  ingot,"  weighing  24  cwl,  was  tt- 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Turton,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  moss  of  steel  man- 
factured  in  England.  Since  that  date  a  great  change  has  been  made;  (or  the  larpM 
Bessemer  Apparatus  at  present  erected  at  Sheffield,  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  John  Bmn 
i  Co.,  is  capable  of  producing  with  ease  every  four  hours  a  mass  of  cast  steel  weigjusg 
24  tons,  being  twenty  times  larger  than  the  "monster  ingot"  of  1851.+ 

"  '  There  are  now  seventeen  extensive  Bessemer  steel-works  in  Great  Brittun.  At  tb« 
worksof  the  Barrow  Steel  Company  1200  tons  per  week  of  finished  steel  can  easily  be  toraed 
out,  and  when  their  new  converting-house,  containing  twelve  more  five-ton  eonTerten,is 
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eompleCed,  these  magnifieent  works  will  be  capable  of  prodnoing  weekly  from  2000  to 
2100  tons  of  cast  steel.  There  are  at  present  erected  and  in  course  of  erection  in  England 
no  less  than  sixty  conTerting^vessels,  each  capable  of  producing  from  three  to  ten  tons 
tt  a  single  charge.  When  in  regular  operation,  these  vessels  are  capable  of  producing 
fblly  6000  tons  of  steel  weekly,  or  equal  to  fifteen  times  the  entire  production  of  cast 
ileel  in  Great  Britain  before  the  introduction  of  the  Bessemer  process.  The  average 
idling  price  of  this  steel  is  at  least  £20  per  ton  below  the  average  price  at  which  cast 
iteel  was  sold  at  the  period  mentioned.  With  the  present  means  of  production,  there- 
fore, a  saving  of  no  less  than  £6,240,000  per  annum  may  be  effected  in  Great  Britain 
tlone,  even  in  this  infant  state  of  the  Bessemer  steel  manufacture.' '' — London  Engineer ^ 
September  15. 

THE  MACHINERY  REQT7IBED  BT  THE  BESSEMER  PROCESS. 

The  Bessemer  process  is  exceedingly  simple.    The  whole  process  rests  upon  the  action 
▼hich  a  strong  current  of  air  exerts  upon  the  elements  with  which  it  meets  when  forced 
through  a  mass  of  melted  pig  iron.    The  stirring  and  combustion  which  it  produces 
transform  certain  qualities  of  cast  iron  into  a  malleable  metal  that  may  be  wrought 
like  cast  steel.     The  Bessemer  process  is,  therefore,  a  method  of  refining.    The  opera-* 
tbn  is  performed  in  a  large  egg-shaped  vessel ;  the  cast  iron  is  poured  in  in  a^iquid  con- 
dition, and  then  the  air  is  forced  beneath  it  at  a  high  pressure.     The  metallic  mass  re- 
mains fluid  while  the  air  acts  upon  it.     The  resulting  malleable  product  is  obtained  in 
certain  cases  by  stopping  the  air  while  the  process  is  yet  incomplete,  or,  more  generally, 
by  prolonging  its  action  until  the  iron  is  converted  into  a  sort  of  burned  or  over-refined 
mass,  and  then  transforming  this  product  immediately  into  a  malleable  metal  by  means 
of  the  simple  addition  of  a  crystalline  and  steely  iron.    The  process  was  at  first  carried 
on  in  a  sort  of  fixed  cupola-furnace,  into  which  air  was  driven  by  tuyers  passing 
through  the  bottom;  but  on  account  of  the  trouble  caused  by  the  tuyers  clogging, 
another  arrangement  was  substituted,  where  the  vessel  in  which  the  process  is  executed 
it  called  the  eonverter,  and  is  a  movable  egg-shaped  pot,  with  a  short  neck.    It  is  made 
of  plates  of  iron  riveted  together,  and  protected  inside  with  a  sheeting  of  refractory  clay, 
12  inches  in  thickness.    At  about  the  height  of  its  centre  of  gravity  this  vessel  is  sus- 
pended upon  two  trunnions,  to  which  are  geared  wheels  that  enable  the  apparatus  to  be 
tuned  by  hand  or  by  machinery  on  a  horizontal  axis.     An  air-box  which  occupies  the 
lower  part  of  this  converter  communicates  with  the  interior  by  means  of  a  number  of 
imall  holes  passing  through  the  fire-brick  bottom.    The  air  passes  from  the  blowing- 
engines  through  a  hollow  trunnion,  thence  into  the  bottom  of  the  converter,  and  may 
be  thrown  in  small  jets  into  its  interior,  no  matter  in  what  position  the  vessel  may  be 
'tamed.    The  capacity  of  the  converter  is  usually  from  five  to  six  times  the  amount  of 
ih»  cast  iron  to  be  treated.    The  throat  should  be  large  enough  t#  let  out  the  gases  when 
tike  process  is  in  operation,  and  to  enable  the  fluid  metal  to  be  poured  in  and  out  without 
danger  of  obstruction.     During  the  operation  of  converting,  the  mouth  of  the  converter 
passes  under  a  hood  of  sheet  iron,  which  carries  the  fumes  to  a  chimney.    When  the 
operation  is  terminated,  the  converter  is  turned  over,  and  all  the  metal  it  contains  is 
poored  into  a  ladle,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  hole,  out  of  which  the  fluid  mass  can  be 
tapped.    The  metal  has  a  tendency  to  cool  rapidly,  and  must  be  poured  into  the  moulds 
soon,  and  with  care  that  it  shall  not  touch  the  walls  of  the  mould.    In  order  to  acoom- 
plish  this,  a  hydraulic  crane  is  used,  of  which  the  pivot  is  a  piston  playing  in  a  cylinder, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  horisontal  arm  extending  from  this  pivot  is  fixed  the  ladle;  the 
moulds  are  placed  in  a  circle  around  the  pivot  at  such  distance  that  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ladle  can  be  brought  directly  over  the  centre  of  each  of  them  by  revolving 
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the  uruie,  while  the  height  of  the  ladle  abura  the  mould  maj  be  fiiud  bj  rusiagc 
luwering  its  piBton-piTot  bj  hjJraulio  power. 
The  blowuig-ciigiaca  are  of  lurioua  patterns.    The  average  preasore  of  the  i 


t^^a. 
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ehould  be  from  15  lo  25  poucda  to  the  square  inch,  and  it  Bhonld  be  throim  into  tli<^ 
converter  through  thiity-five  tuyers,  each  1  inch  in  diameter.  f 

It  \a,  however,  alwaja  best  to  haTe  a  oonaiderable  aurplua  of  power  in  the  bli>iric|t 
apparatus.  When  the  oest  irou  is  not  taken  directly  from  the  blast-furnace  in  a  liquid 
Htate,  it  is  necesBury  to  have  a  reveiberatorj  or  cupola-furnaue  for  remeltiug  It:  tlilr 
should  be  placed  at  such  a  height  above  the  level  of  the  cuDTcrt«r  that  the  liquid  ii^n 
■will  flow  readilj  from  the  former  into  the  latter.  It  may  be  elevated  in  ladlea,  ho«- 
ever,  to  the  converter,  ns  doue  at  the  Wyandotte  Works,  Michigau.  The  iron  shoolJ 
be  introduced  into  the  converter  as  hot  and  fiuid  as  poaaible. 


THE  METHOD  *F  OPEEATINO  THE  MACHINERY  JUST  DESCRIBED. 


Ibprodiu 


T  Pneumafic  Steel. 


k 


During  the  treatmeut  of  cast  iron  in  the  Bessemer  apparatus,  the  operator  ceiieen- 
trates  bis  attention  upon  the  following  points: — the  character  of  llie  flames  and  sparb 
that  flow  from  the  mouth  of  the  converter;  the  character  of  the  Emuko  that  rises  from 
the  top  of  the  chimney,  which,  by  reason  of  the  abundant  sparks  generated  in  tl» 
o)iorution,  cannot  be  studied  below;  the  noise  of  the  cuat  iron  in  the  cooTerter;  the 
height  of  the  air-gauge,  which  indicates  the  pressure  necessary  to  force  the  air  ban 
the  tuyers;  and,  finally,  upoo  the  duro-tion  of  each  of  tlie  phenomena  of  the  procMh 

and  the  total  duration  of  the  blowing.  

watch,  for  an  cstunple.  the  converting  of  a  charge  of  three  tone  of  red^ 
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e  ohaiooal  iron  through  the  process  of  oonTersion  into  steeL  The  air  is  blown  at  a 
Bsrare  of  20  poands  to  the  square  inch. 

The  oonTcrter  is  first  heate<l  white-hot  before  the  metal  is  ponred  in,  by  filling  it  with 
ce,  and  blowing  into  it  gently  with  the  blost-K^ngine.  The  coke  is  poured  out,  and  the 
»el  returned  to  its  erect  position ;  the  metal  from  a  reverberatory  furnace  is  then  run 
a  trough  into  the  converter,  and  the  blast  turned  on.  The  blowing  is  continued 
enty-two  minutes,  until  over-refined  iron  is  produced.  The  vessel  is  then  turned  to  a 
riiontal  position,  the  blast  stopped,  and  an  addition  of  7^  per  cent,  of  Franklinite  or 
ler  spathoso  iron  containing  manganese,  in  a  fused  condition,  is  made :  this  is  mixed 
nroughly,  and  the  mixture  poured  into  the  ladle  above  described,  and  thence  into 
)  moulds.  In  looking  more  closely  into  the  process,  we  may  divide  the  twenty-two 
nutes  during  which  the  blast  is  being  driven  into  the  fused  metal  into  four  periods. 
First,  Lasting  seven  to  eight  minutes,  being  the  period  of  sparks,  and  until  flames 
mmence. 

Second.  Period  of  eight  minutes,  during  which  flames  augment  and  the  **  dart-like" 
me  is  formed. 

Third.  Period  of  two  minutes,  of  detonations  and  eruptions. 

Fourth.  Period  of  four  or  five  minutes,  increase  of  amount  and  brilliancy  of  flame 
itil  the  flame  falls. 

FIRST   PERIOD. 

Upon  the  air  reaching  the  fused  metal,  large  numbers  of  sparks  are  projected  through 
A  neck  of  the  vessel  and  into  the  chimney  by  the  violent  blast.  These  are  combustible 
irticles,  that  bum  brilliantly  in  the  oxidizing  currents.  The  chimney  as  yet  produces 
)  smoke.  The  noise  formed  in  the  converter  is  dry  and  crackling,  and  indicates  that 
i6  metal  raised  by  the  blast  falls  back  upon  itself.  The  noise  grows  gradually  into  a 
gnlar  and  dull  clapping.  The  iron,  during  this  period,  becomes  more  and  more  hot 
id  liquid.  The  combustion,  however,  is  accompanied  by  no  visible  flame. 
Daring  this  period  the  combustion,  which  causes  the  metal  to  grow  hotter  and  hotter, 
es  not  appear  to  produce  any  combustible  gas.  The  current  flowing  from  the  con- 
rter  appears  to  be  still  oxidizing,  since  the  sparks  continue  to  bum  in  the  midst  of 
B  earrent.  If  the  iron  is  poured  now,  it  has  the  appearance  of  pig  partly  refined 
d  having  lost  but  little  in  weight.  These  facts  lead  us  to  believe  that  a  part  of  the 
jgen  passes  through  the  iron  uncombinod,  and  that  the  combustion  is  caused  by  the 
idation  of  a  body  more  oxidizable  than  iron,  without  attacking  sensibly  as  yet  the 
rbon  or  the  iron.  The  sparks  are,  indeed,  as  characteristic  of  the  combustion  of 
ieom  and  metallic  manganese,  as  of  iron. 

We  may,  then,  conclude  that  the  heat  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation  is  furnished 
the  oxidation  of  a  body  more  combustible  than  iron;  that  the  carbon, 'if  it  burns  at 
V  produces  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  mass  is  not  high 
oogh  to  absorb  all  the  oxygen. 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

The  sparks  diminish,  and  are  masked  and  replaced  by  flame.  At  six  or  seven 
inntes  a  red,  dull,  short  flame  begins  to  show  itself;  at  eight  minutes  it  is  more  dis- 
let^  and  begins  to  be  yellowish  and  bright.  At  first  only  a  few  inches  long,  it 
idni^ly  grows  to  be  three  feet  in  length.  About  the  middle  of  the  period,  a  dart* 
n  flame  shows  itself  at  the  throat  of  the  converter,  resembling  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
d  continues  during  the  remainder  of  this  and  a  part  of  the  following  period.  The 
ise  in  the  converter  becomes  drier  and  drier,  and  less  perceptible,  and  is  replaced  by 
loirad  like  the  formation  of  innumerable  bubbles  of  gas.  No  smoke  yet  issues  from 
B  chimney.    The  haek-pressure  of  the  air  diminishes. 
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Daring  the  second  period,  tha  presence  of  a  flanie  like  that  of  a  c&nd1e  provei  that 
the  coDibustiou  of  carbon  U  followed  hy  the  prodactioa  of  carbonic  oxide,  aod  the 
oxygen  is  now  entirely  absorbed  bj  the  combustible  inattar  in  the  fluid  masa,  since  the 
jot  of  gus  at  the  mouth  of  the  converler  burns  only  on  the  surface  when  it  come*  io 
contact  with  the  air. 


The  flames  remain ;  strong  detonatioDs  take  place  in  the  apparatus;  thej  are  aocan- 
panied  bj  the  projection  of  riscid  porliona  of  the  interior  mass,  mixed  with  melallie 
grains,  against  the  wall  of  the  chimney.  The  flames  appear  more  clear  during  several 
seoouds  after  each  explosion.  These  explosions  do  not  seem  to  be  essential  to  the  pro- 
cess; and  a  skilful  operator  wilt  at  length  succeed  with  most  irons  in  working  withuat 
them.  The  noise  produced  at  this  lime  is  similar  to  that  of  a  fluid  mass  in  a  stale  of 
Tiolent  ebullition.  Much  smoke  now  issues  from  the  chimney.  At  this  period  the 
iron  bums  directly  and  its  combustion  is  rery  lively.  The  oxide  of  iron  is  carried  off 
as  smoke,  and  the  Uisa  in  weight  is  considerable. 

The  iron  has  now  reached  a  period  when  it  is  somewhat  viscid,  having  been  refined 
till  it  has  reai^hed  a  condition  of  malieability.  Bubbles  are  formed,  and  when  they 
receive  oxygen  and  carbunic  oxide  in  proper  proportions  they  become  explosive. 


A  calm  now  succeeds.  A  long  white  Same  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  ci 
Soon  this  flame  eiperiences  an  entire  change.  It  becomes  torn  on  the  edges,  tremblts, 
and  suddenly  falls,  as  though  the  blowing-engine  had  in  a  moment  lost  nine-tentb>  of 
its  power.  Ador  this  fall  the  flames  are  not  bright,  and  much  smoke  iaeuen  from  the 
converter.  The  operation  is  now  stopped.  If  it  be  continued,  there  will  be  a  rapid 
formation  of  silicate  by  the  fused  lining  of  the  converter  combining  with  the  oiiJited 
metal,  and  ultimately  an  oily  fluid  silicate  of  iron  will  fill  the  converter. 

Practice  teaches  how  to  seize  the  exact  moment  to  stop,  that  the  required  degree  of 
hardness  may  be  produced.  It  is  always  b,  delicate  point  to  detormine  the  exact  moment 
when  the  operation  shall  be  discontinued. 

"When  the  flame  falls,  the  converter  has  within  it  a  very  fluid  metal  holding  much  gu 
in  solution,  which,  if  allowed  to  cool,  is  not  malleable,  and  resembles  in  its  fraetsn 
what  is  known  as  "burned  iron."  The  action  of  the  blast  is  terminated  by  reveru| 
tlie  apparatus  and  shutting  the  air- valve. 

During  the  fourth  period,  the  continuance  of  the  flame  proves  that  tho  combustjbb 
gas  is  produced  in  abundance ;  but  the  cessation  of  detonations  shows  that  the  iron  hu 
•acquired  a  tefliperature  sufficiently  high  to  absorb  oil  the  oxygen  thrown  into  it.  Tto 
combustion  of  the  last  portions  of  carbon  (probably  the  graphite]  appears  to  take  plu* 
indirectly  by  the  decomposition  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  free  or  combined.  The  iron  bw 
become  almost  exclusively  the  combustible  substance.  Its  affinity  for  oxygen  inoreuM 
with  ita  temperature,  and  the  action  of  the  mass  is  in  favor  of  its  combustion,  in  pres- 
ence to  the  sulphur,  the  phosphorus,  and  other  bodies  that  have  escaped  burning  *t 
former  periods.  The  refining,  therefore,  can  bo  carried  no  further.  The  flame  pradoNl 
at  this  period  is  white  and  brilliant:  it  falls  generally  when  the  last  particles  of  carbM 
have  disappeared. 

The  Gnal  product  is  always  very  liquid.  The  slags  formed  towards  the  last  of  the 
operation  raw  easily,  are  glassy-black  without,  and  yellowish-green  within. 

Seven  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  fused  spiegeleisen,  from  Siegen,  or  other  manpaoif- 
erous  iron,  melted  in  a  special  cooipartment  of  the  rcverberatory  furnace,  is  theu  intro- 
duced by  means  of  a  small  crane  and  ladle.     The  addition  of  this  metal  always  pro- 
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dnow  ft  tamnltaons  icUon,  which  is  more  or  leu  Tiolant  in  proportion  to  the  unonikt  of 
ur  that  hu  bean  driven  in,  ajtd  varTing  with  the  different  irons  treaMd. 

AAor  allowing  the  mel«l  to  mix  th<»oaghly,  it  may  be  poured  into  the  ladle  on  the 
ermoe  withoat  turning  up  the  conTertdr;  but  if  it  ia  desired  to  make  the  mixture  atill 
more  complete,  it  may  be  done  by  bringing  tbo  converter  again  to  a  vertical  poeition 
and  blowing  air  into  it  for  a  few  geconds.  The  metal  iB  then  poured  into  the  diatHbnting 
bdlo.  Daring  ab'u  last  blast  the  flame  passee  from  red  to  yellow,  and  the  same  pbe- 
amnena  are  seen  to  occnt  in  rapid  succewion  as  havB  been  described  abore. 

From  the  distributing  ladle  the  diffused  metal  must  be  run,  before  it  cools,  into  the 
ingotoiould. 

Tio.  186. 


COUPAKATITE  ECONOMT  OF  THE  BESSEUER  OB  FNETIH&TIC  PBOCESa. 

By  this  method  of  making  HC«el,  a  great  saving  of  fuel  is  secured.  1h«  product  is 
is  a  oast  oondition ;  and  hence,  in  compariog  it  with  the  cementing  process,  we  will 
wnuder  the  expenditure  in  producing  ingots  by  each  plan. 

It  requires  for  1  unit  of  steel  2)  units  of  coal  to  prodnce  from  the  pig  the  cemented 
or  blister  steel;  and  for  1  unit  of  steel  2}  units  of  coke  to  fuse  this  cement  steel,  and 
frtun  therefrom  ingot  cast  steel.  Supposing  the  coke  to  represent  60  per  cent,  of  the 
onginal  coal,  we  have,  upon  addition,  7  units  of  coal  necessary  to  produce  1  unit  of 
OMnmon  cast  steel. 

In  the  pneumatic  process,  using  iron  directly  from  the  blast-fumaee,  no  fuel  is  abso- 
lately  required,  except  what  may  be  neoessary  to  beat  the  interior  of  the  converter:  the 
power  to  drive  the  blowing-macbine  may  be  water.  To  heat  the  converter  requires  -^ 
<t  a  unit  of  fuel  to  a  unit  of  steel. 

I^  however,  we  suppose  it  necessary  to  remelt  the  cast  iron  in  a  reverberatory  fnr- 
Um,  it  requires  GO  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  iron  in  coal  to  perform  this  office.* 
Uenctt  we  may  oonolude  that  1  part  of  fuel  in  the  Bessemer  process  will  produce  as 
■BBoh  steel  as  C  or  7  parts  in  the  old  method  by  cementation,  and  that  hence  there  is  a 
taring  of  f  to  f  in  the  amount  of  fuel  necessary. 


I  The 
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Tht  labor,  the  keeping  up  of  the  machineTy,  the  consuiDptiaa  of  fire-clsij,  are  items 
small  in  amount  when  summal  up  ami  compared  wicli  the  same  in  other  processes. 
At  Wnolirich,  Bessemer  eeUmated  that  steel  could  be  sold  at  $34  per  Ion  when  pig 
iron  was  costing  ?1S  per  ton.  Of  course,  this  proportioo  will  vary  with  diSerent  coud- 
tries.  The  chief  ecunony  is  in  the  fuel,  which  is  an  important  fact  to  be  considered 
hy  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions  wharo  fuo!  is  dear  or  of  inferior  qualiqr;  and  the 
process  maj  lead  to  some  most  important  revolutions  in  the  iron-industrj  of  the  world, 
by  traosferring  the  business  to  regions  hitherto  unfrequented  by  iron-manuf&olurers. 

The  discoTCrj  of  this  method  of  mnkirg  steel  was  peculiarly  opportune.  Ni>  procen 
ever  was  invented  at  a  moment  more  favorable  for  ila  development.  The  melBilnrEic 
era  in  which  we  live  demandii  vast  qitantlties  of  steel  in  largo  masses.  We  have  left 
behind  us  the  day  when  quality  alone  was  considered:  quantity  is  now  our  uppermost 
idea.  We  are  clamorous  for  processes  to  economize  time.  This  furnishes  the  men 
sanguine  with  all  he  can  desire.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  liquid  cast  iron  con  be  con- 
verted and  drawn  into  merchantable  steel ;  the  process  of  cementation  requires,  to  pro- 
duce the  some  results,  the  tedious  lapse  of  several  wocta. 

The  usual  method  supplies  ingots  of  from  40  to  80  pounds  weight,  which  only  by 
great  ofibrts  may  be  increased  to  several  thousand  pounds.  With  this  plan  we  nsy 
cast  with  ease  an  ingot  of  10,000  pounds;  and  by  using  several  converters  at  the  same 
time,  masses  may  be  obtained  of  a  size  the  limits  of  which  we  cannot  assign.  Finally. 
nearly  all  the  movements  of  the  apparatus  maybe  accomplished  by  steam;  the  labor 
of  the  puddler  has  no  counterpart;  muscle  is  everywhere  supplanted  by  skill;  man 
ceases  to  be  the  beast  of  burden,  and,  assuming  bis  truer  sphere,  observes,  Judgee,  and 
directs, 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN   THE   MECHANICAL   MEANS   EMPLOYED. 

The  great  difficulty,  since  the  inrcation  of  Heath  in  1839.  has  been  in  the  application 
of  mechanical  means  to  efleot  the  decarbonlzation  of  cast  metal  to  form  wrought  iron, 
and  the  recarboniiation  to  form  steel.    The  moans  employed  by  Mr.  Besaomer  are  tb« 


best  which  have  been  applied,  but  perhaps  not  the  best  that  may  be  applied.  There  is 
always  room  for  invention:  and  American  inventors  prnvarbially  lead  all  others  in 
mechanics.     Give  them  the  inducement  and  an  idea,  tell  them  what  yon  want  anJ 
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what  you  will  pay,  and  if  the  reward  is  worthy  of  the  object  you  will  bo  sure  to  realise 
your  wishes. 

There  is  no  wider  field  for  inyention,  no  greater  reward  offered  to  industry  or  inge- 
nuity/than  may  be  found  in  the  full  development  of  our  resources  of  coal  and  iron,  and 
the  realization  of  their  wealth  by  science  and  art,  provided,  however,  that  our  domestic 
industry  is  protected  and  encouraged. 

This  globular  converter  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  egg-shaped  converter,  both 
in  the  economy  and  effect  of  the  application.  The  blast-pipe  is  simple,  and  can  be  lowered 
into  and  elevated  out  of  the  converter  at  pleasure,  and  can  be  repaired  without  hin- 
drance to  the  operations,  which  cannot  be  done  in  the  egg  converter,  since  the  con- 
verter must  be  cooled  and  remain  idle  while  the  tuycrs,  &c.  are  being  repaired.  The 
converter  being  spherical  has  more  surface,  and  the  metal  will  expose  a  greater  surface 
and  a  less  depth  to  the  blast,  and,  consequently,  requiring  a  smaller  amount  of  pressure 
to  penetrate  the  liquid  mass. 

But  improvement  will  not  stop  at  this.  While  the  works  erected  by  IMr.  Bessemer  in 
England  exhibit  great  mechanical  skill,  substantiality,  and  enormous  cost,  they  do  not 
manifest  the  ingenuity  which  generally  characterizes  American  inventions.  There  is 
an  evident  want  of  simplicity  and  economy  in  the  Bessemer  arrangements,  which  do  .not 
admit  of  application  to  old  establishments  without  great  cost  and  alteration. 

The  great  first  principle  involved — that  of  blowing  air  into  molten  cast  metal — cannot      4 
be  secured  to  any  inventor,  since  it  has  been  in  use  for  ages;  but  the  mechanical  means 
of  applying  the  blast,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  are  as  open  to  in- 
vention and  improvement  to-day  as  they  were  one  hundred  years  ago. 

KESUMlS. 

Having  briefly  traced  the  modes  and  means  by  which  iron  and  steel  have  been  elabo- 
rated from  the  ore  since  the  early  development  of  the  art  of  smelting  to  the  present 
time,  we  may  now  sum  up  the  facts,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  comprehend  more  clearly 
the  present  status  of  these  great  and  important  branches  of  our  manufacturing 
industry. 

1.  Rich  and  pure  iron  ores  will  always  produce  good  iron  in. the  blast-furnace  if  pure 
fuel  is  used ;  and  charcoal  iron  is  always  superior  to  that  produced  by  mineral  fuel, 
because  charcoal  coptains  less  impurity  than  the  best  mineral  coal. 

2.  All  ores  must  go  through  a  process  of  torrefaction  and  oxidization  before  they  can 
b^ successfully  smelted  or  reduced  to  iron ;  and  the  smaller  the  particles  of  ore,  and  the 
more  intimately  these  can  be  brought  in  contact  with  carbon  under  a  strong  heat,  the 
sooner  and  more  thoroughly  will  this  process  be  completed. 

3.  The  principle  applied  in  the  blast-furnace  for  the  reduction  of  ores  to  cast  iron  is  the 
limplest  and  most  economical  that  has  yet  been  made  use  of  or  suggested,  and  it  seems 
impossible  that  any  better  mode  can  be  applied.  The  only  desirable  improvements  we 
can  now  appreciate  are  the  preparation  of  the  ores  for  easy  and  full  deoxidization,  the 
increase  of  temperature  in  the  blast  by  utilizing  the  furnace-gases,  and  the  use  of  the 
caloric  given  off  by  burning  coal  without  its  impurities. 

4.  The  decarlx)nization  of  cast  iron  while  in  a  fluid  condition  direct  from  the  blast- 
fenace  by  the  use  of  air  blown  through  the  liquid  mass,  in  place  of  the  tedious,  costly, 
Uid  imperfect  process  of  puddling,  and  the  recarbonization  and  purification  of  the  iron 
by  the  proper  admixture  of  carbon  and  manganese. 

The  modes  of  effecting  these  improvements  are  plainly  set  forth  by  the  requirements, 
while  the  means  are  simply  those  now  in  daily  use.  We  only  need  combination  and 
ikilful  mechanism  to  develop  our  iron-industry  in  a  state  of  perfection  to  our  present 
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compTehenBion ;  the  produotiaii  of  mperior  wrooglit  iron  and  ateol  from  good  ocdinuj 
otM  with  mineral  fuel  at  a  cost  but  little  exceeding  cast  iron. 

The  limits  of  this  work  irill  not  admit  a  full  illuatralioii  of  these  improremente.  We 
have  far  exceeded  the  apace  origioallj  allotted  na  on  the  Bobjeot  of  iron,  and  can  onlj 
add,  in  ooncluaiou,  an  earnest  hope  that  our  brief  notice  may  not  only  ud  in  directing 
our  readers  to  the  accompliabment  of  the  desired  economy  in  the  developmeat  of  our 
mineral  resouTcea,  but  encourage  Each  legislation  as  will  lead  to  the  realiiation  of  their 
immense  wealth  at  on  early  day. 

The  statistics  of  iron  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


PART  VII. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

PETPROLEUM.— ITS  GEOLOGY,  DISTRIBUTION,  ETC. 

# 
FMroIeam— Hydro-Carbonfl^Yolcanic  Vapors,  Qaaes,  and  Oil— Pitch  Lake  of  Trinidad— Oaba^-Other  Looalitifla^ 
Petrolenm  of  the  Ooal-Field»— Ooology  of  Petroleum — Petroleum  Bocks  of  the  Qreat  Baiin — Oil-Bearing  Bocka 
of  the  Alleghany  Goal^eld— Formation  of  Rock-Oil  in  the  Qi'eat  Basin— Natural  Processea— Anthracite  Coal 
— Oaological  Position  of  Bock-Oil— Petroleum  of  the  Alleghany  Coal-Held— Favorable  Conditions  for  the  Ex- 
istence of  Bock-Oil — Practical  Obsenrations— Geological  Horizons  of  Petrolenm — Flowing  Wells— Action  of  the 
Gas— Oas  Wells— Distribntion  of  Bock-Oil— Petroleum  of  Canada— Burmah— Persia— China— Distillation  of 
Coal-OU— Coal  and  Coal-OU. 

PiTROLEnx  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  peira,  a  rock,  and  oleums  oil,  or  rock-oil, 
and,  as  such,  has  been  known  and  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  ages.  It  is  also  known 
as  naphtha,  which,  however,  is  the  lightest  variety  of  hjdro-carbons  when  in  the  con- 
dition of  oil.  But  the  constituents  of  petroleum  also  exist  in  the  condition  of  gas, 
ehiefly  as  a  carburetted  hydrogen.  Light  carburetted,  or  bicarburet  of  hydrogen,  is  its 
most  volatile  character.  In  this  condition  it  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon  and 
two  of  hydrogen,  mixed,  perhaps,  with  a  small  proportion  of  other  gases.  Hydrogen 
is  the  lightest  gas  known,  and  in  proportion  to  its  volume  in  connection  with  carbon 
will  be  the  density  of  the  hydro-carbon.  Heavy  carburet,  or  proto-carburet  of  hydro- 
gen, consists  of  one  equivalent  of  each.  This  gas  condensed  produces  naphtha,  which 
is  tiie  most  volatile  of  rock-oils ;  yet  by  long  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences  it  turns 
to  bitumen  or  aaphaltum  by  the  evaporation  of  the  hydrogen  and  the  absorption  of  a 
mall  quantity  of  oxygen« 

Petroleum  is  essentially  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The  lighter  kinds,  in 
their  native  condition,  consist  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  carbon  and  hydrogen;  but  by 
weight,  from  85  to  90  of  carbon,  and  from  10  to  15  of  hydrogen. 

Water  consists  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  and  two  of  hydrogen,  but  by  weight,  88.9 
of  oxygen  to  11.1  of  hydrogen.  Under  a  high  degree  of  heat,  hydrogen  unites  with 
carbon,  but  under  intense  cold  it  unites  with  oxygen.  In  the  first  it  forms  gas  or  oil, 
ind  in  the  last,  water  or  ice. 

Hydrogen  has  no  affinity  for  carbon  under  a  high  degree  of  cold :  in  fact,  they  seem 
to  exist  in  combination  naturally  in  a  state  of  gas,  which  can  be  maintained  only  by 
beat  or  confinement.  If  liberated,  they  part  readily  in  the  temperature  of  summer. 
Naphtha  or  petroleum  cannot  be  confined  in  ordinary  barrels,  since  the  light  hydrogen 
will  find  a  way  out,  even  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  when  exposed  on  the 
mrface  of  water  or  within  the  influence  of  the  air  it  soon  becomes  bitumen  or  very 
lieavy  oil. 

Thus,  we  find  the  hydro-carbons  in  many  forms,  ranging  from  the  lightest  gas  to  a 
heavy,  solid  substance.  First,  we  see  it  in  the  state  of  gas,  which  is  its  normal  con? 
dition;  then  as  naphtha,  or  gas  condensed  by  cold  and  the  loss  of  hydrogen.  Petrolenm 
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is  only  a  heavier  oil,  containing  more  carbon  than  naphtha  and  less  hydrogen,  as  we 
find  fully  exemplified  in  our  oil-wells. 

The  upper  oil,  or  that  nearest  the  surface,  is  always  the  heayiest,  thickest,  and 
most  valuable,  simply  because  it  has  lost  a  great  part  of  its  hydrogen  and  become 
thick  and  heavy  in  consequence.  The  second  oils,  or  those  found  beneath  the  third 
sandrock,  in  Venango  county,  Pennsylvania,  are  very  light  when  found  at  the  depth 
of  500  to  700  feet,  but  only  moderately  so  at  the  depth  of  200  to  300.  The  same  oils, 
in  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley,  at  a  depth  of  1500  feet,  exist  as  gas  or  light  naphtha. 

But,  in  whatever  form  it  may  exist  in  Nature,  when  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences 
it  becomes  heavy  and  thick,  and  finally  a  solid,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  hydrogen 
and  the  consequent  condensation  of  the  carbon.  The  carbon  can  only  be  maintained 
in  a  state  of  vapor  or  gas  by  great  heat.  In  a  mean  or  low  temperature  it  forms  oil  in 
combination  with  either  hydrogen  or  oxygen;  (?)  but  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  summer  or  winter,  it  parts  with  both  and  becomes  solid,  as  asphaltnm, 
bitumen,  cannel  coal,  bituminous  coal,  anthracite,  and  diamond.  These  can  again  be 
resolved  by  heat  to  vapor,  and  in  connection  with  oxygen  they  form  carbonic  oxide  or 
carbonic  acid,  and  with  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  or  hydro-carbon  oils.  If 
subject  to  heat  in  connection  with  the  atmosphere,  they  will  produce  the  first;  but  if 
exposed  to  subterranean  heat, — either  the  internal  and  volcanic  heat  of  the  earth,  or 
that  caused  by  great  depth  and  pressure, — the  latter  will  be  the  result. 

The  vapors  escaping  from  smouldering  volcanoes,  if  passed  up  through  water,  form 
oil  by  condensation,  as  many  instances  bear  witness. 

VOLCANIC  VAPORS,  GASES,  AND  OILS. 

At  Zante,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  is  an  oil-spring  still  flowing,  which  was  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 

In  the  north  of  Italy  petroleum  has  for  nearly  two  centuries  furnished  the  gas  for  light- 
ing the  streets  of  Genoa  and  Parma ;  while  at  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  are  nurmerons 
springs  of  naphtha  issuing  from  the  crevices  of  volcanic  rocks.  Pits  or  wells  are  dag 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep,  and  in  these  the  oil  is  gathered  as  it  issues  from  the  reeks. 

In  Judea,  in  the  volcanic  region  of  the  Dead  Sea,  oil  rises  through  the  water  and 
forms  bitumen  on  its  surface  by  the  evaporation  of  the  hydrogen ;  and  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  the  vapors  arising  from  the  smouldering  volcano  through  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  which  washes  its  base,  are  found  on  the  surface  as  naphtha,  or  rock-oil ;  while 
submarine  volcanoes  always  produce  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  through  which 
their  vapors  ascend, 

THE  PITCH  LAKE  OP  TRINIDAD. 

This  celebrated  lake  of  petroleum,  pitch,  or  bitumen  is  found  on  the  highest  land  in 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  one  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  It  is  supposed  to  be  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  entirely  covered  with  a  crust  of  bitumen  or  pitch,  on  which 
men  or  animals  may  walk  with  safety  in  cold  or  cool  weather ;  but  in  hot  weather  it 
liquefies  and  becomes  soft  and  unsafe.  The  thickness  of  the  mass  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, but  it  is  known  to  be  of  great  depth.  This  lake  of  petroleum  is  in  a  volcanic 
region ;  and  not  only  in  the  lake,  but  in  the  surrounding  rocks,  exist  fissures  cont^ning 
liquid  petroleum,  which  arises  through  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and,  of  course,  the 
fissures  in  the  rocks  below  and  around  it,  and  by  evaporation  or  the  loss  of  its  hydrogen 
forms  pitch  or  bitumen  on  the  surface.  The  resulting  bitumen  when  oold  is  hard  and 
brittle,  resembling  anthracite  coal  when  broken,  by  its  conchoidal  firaotare,  but  con- 
tains more  earthy  impurities,  from  the  dust  and  floating  particles  carried  hj  the  winds 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake. 
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Near  this  lake  exists  a  submarine  Tolcano,  which  oocasionallj  boils  up  and  produces 
large  quantities  of  petroleum,  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  while  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  island  a  second  volcano  produces  oil  in  still  greater  abundance,  which 
by  evaporation  loaves  masses  of  black  and  J^rilliant  bitumen  on  the  surface  and  along 
the  shore. 

ROCK-OIL  AND   BITUMEN  OF  CUBA. 

The  so-called  chapapote,  or  bitumen,  of  Cuba,  which  is  mined  as  coal  and  often  desig- 
nated as  such,  occurs  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  and  generally  at  right  angles  to  the 
strata,  demonstrating  its  origin  from  subterranean  vapors,  forming  oil  on  condensation, 
and  subsequently  bitumen  by  the  escape  of  its  hydrogen.  Flowing  springs  of  petro- 
leum still  exist  in  the  vicinity,  emanating  from  the  fissures  in  the  rocks,  which  extend 
through  the  stratified  surface-rocks  to  the  metamorphic  and  plutonio  below.  Tlie  rocks 
of  the  whole  island  seem  impregnated  with  bitumen,  and  petroleum  springs  are  found 
in  numberless  places;  jfhile  the  bay  of  Havana  afibrds  bitumen  enough  along  the 
shores  to  supply  a  sufficiency  in  the  place  of  tar  fur  the  purpose  of  caulking  and 
*  Spaying"  the  ships  in  the  harbor. 

OTIIKR  LOCALITIES. 

Bitumen  and  petroleum  like  those  of  Trinidad  and  Cuba  are  also  found  near  the  city  of 
Maracaybo  in  Venezuela,  at  Murinda  in  Xew  Granada,  and  in  numerous  volcanic  localities 
in  Mexico  and  California;  but  the  consistency  and  purity  of  tho  resulting  bitumen  de- 
pend on  the  character  and  quantity  of  earthy  impurities  with  which  it  is  associated. 

A  description  was  given  to  the  War  Department  in  1844  of  a  small  lake  of  petroleum 
which  exists  in  Texas.  This  lake  is  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Houston.  It  is 
reported  to  be  filled  with  bitumen  which,  during  winter,  is  hard.  In  the  summer* 
petroleum  boils  up  continually,  which  by  the  evaporation  of  its  hydrogen  becomes 
bitumen,  and  hard,  black,  and  brilliant. 

All  the  localities  hero  described  are  in  volcanic  regions,  and  the  oils  originate  in 
fiasures  leading  from  smouldering  subterranean  fires,  or  from  volcanoes  direct,  and,  con- 
sequently, cannot  result  from  organic  remains  or  fossils  of  animals  or  plants,  since  none 
ever  existed  in  the  plutonic  rocks.  Those  hydro-carlx)ns  must,  therefore,  result  from 
the  Tapors  of  smouldering  subterranean  fires,  volcanic  heat,  or  the  chemical  action  of 
latent  heat  under  pressure  on  tho  carbonated  rocks. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  rocks  contain  more  or  loss  carbon ;  and  we  do  not 
ipecolate  in  assuming  the  original  constituents  of  the  earth,  when  in  its  liquid  con- 
dition,  to  hold  a  large  amount  of  carbon,  as  tho  chief  cause  of  its  caloric.  As  the 
carbon  escaped  in  vapor,  tho  liquid  and  fiery  ball  began  to  form  its  rocky  crust, — at 
first  slowly  and  by  the  condensation  of  its  surface,  in  which  but  little  carbon  and  no 
Itttumen  could  exist,  since  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  were  held  as  vapor  by  the 
beat,  and  could  not  condense  in  the  forms  in  which  it  now  exists  in  the  carbonated  or 
bitominoiis  rocks,  slates,  and  shales. 

Bat  when  the  crust  of  the  earth  grew  thick,  and  the  igneous  rocks  were  covered  by 
the  metamorphio,  the  radiating  heat  had  diminished  so  that  the  vapors  of  carbon  began 
to  letum  to  the  earth  in  tho  shape  of  carbonic  acid,  in  limestones,  &c.  During  later 
periods,  the  vapor  of  carbon  which  issued,  and  still  issue,  from  the  internal  heat  of  the 
esrth  did  not  escape  entirely  in  vapor,  but  became  condensed  whilo  arising  through  the 
thickening  crust,  in  connection  with  hydrogen,  and  formed  hydro-carbon  oil,  which,  in 
localities  having  the  requisite  conditions,  formed  coal;  in  others,  bituminous  shale, 
Mphaltami  biliimeni  ^    Bat  in  localities  not  prepared  to  hold  it  in  basin-shape,  the 
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• 
oil  was  carried  away  by  tides  or  waves,  became  too  minutely  distribated  and  mixed 
with  earthy  impurities  to  produce  distinct  masses  or  beds  of  pure  bitumen  or  coal. 

After  the  formation  of  coal  in  our  great  basins,  the  production  of  those  subterraneaa 
gases  diminished,  and  those  produced  became  condensed  before  reaching  the  surface  in 
the  form  of  oil ;  while  the  continual  contraction  of  the  rocky  crust  of  the  earth  by  con* 
densation  on  cooling  closed  its  pores  and  fissures,  and  sealed  much  of  the  oil  and  gas  in 
its  deep  cavities.  In  the  coal-fields  the  strata  grew  continually,  until  the  basins  in 
which  they  formed  were  filled  to  their  brims,  mud  and  clays  extended  in  immense 
horizons  from  edge  to  edge,  while  stratum  upon  stratum  of  sand  and  shale  and  coal 
added  thickness  to  thickness,  and  formed  a  sealed  and  impenetrable  cover  to  the  gases 
still  ^.rising  from  the  lower  and  still  heated  x^pcks.  These  gases  accumulated,  and,  by 
their  great  tension,  forced  themselves  into  and  between  the  strata  wherever  a  lodgement 
could  be  found,  and  escaped  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  gas  or  oil  through  every  fissure 
or  crack  presenting  the  means  of  escape. 

When  we  examine  the  solidity  of  our  rocky  strata,  even  in  the  most  disturbed  and 
dislocated  localities,  it  seems  strange  that  gas  or  oil  should  fihd  a  way  to  the  surface* 
but  when  we  consider  the  tension  in  which  these  subterranean  gases  must  exist,  we 
cease  to  wonder.  The  constant  generation  of  gas,  which  may  exert  several  thousand 
pounds'  pressure  to  the  square  inch,  under  a  surface  of  many  thousands  of  square  miles, 
would  lift  the  whole  bodily,  unless  vents  were  found  through  which  it  could  escape. 
When  large  fissures  exist,  through  which  petroleum  and  gas  escape  to  the  surface,  they 
invariably  become  filled  with  solid  bitumen  by  the  evaporation  of  its  lighter  and  more 
volatile  portions.  Thus,  in  West  Virginia  we  find  a  vein  of  bitumen  or  asphaltnm 
existing  in  a  fissure  which  extends  across  the  strata  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  in  whidi 
it  exists;  while  in  Cuba  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  before  stated,  we  find 
the  same  resulting  bitumen  in  fissures,  lakes,  &o. 

It  may  be  possible  that  both  gas  and  oil  are  sdll  forming  to  a  limited  extent,  but  it  if 
scarcely  probable.  The  carbon  and  bitumen  of  the  rocks,  which  resulted  from  a  former 
excess  of  carbon,  may  now  yield  it  again  to  the  chemical  action  going  on  in  the  earth 
under  pressure  and  contact  with  water.  (?)  Water  could  not  penetrate  deep  into  the  earth 
when  the  rocks  were  in  a  heated  or  warm  condition,  but  vrould  evaporate  in  steam.  On 
this  part  of  our  subject  we  do  not  propose  to  theorize,  since  there  is  no  natural  proeeis 
on  which  to  form  a  thesis  with  any  certainty,  or  which  can  be  demonstrated  by  existbg 
facts. 
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We  have  offered  abundant  proof  of  the  production  of  petroleum  by  volcanic  heat>  and 
given  evidence  and  substantial  reasons  why  the  hydro-carbons  are  produced  by  tht 
vapors  of  carbon  in  and  from  rocks  containing  no  trace  of  organic  or  fossil  remaina. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  charcoal  will  impart  its  carbon  under  heat  to  iron,  ail 
that  it  escapes  in  vapor,  under  a  strong  heat,  without  the  aid  of  oxygen;  but  thai  il  will 
oombine  with  oxygen  when  free,  or  with  hydrogen  when  in  contact,  and  in  a  state  cf 
vapor.  It  is,  consequently,  as  natural  and  logical  to  assume  that  the  vapors  eaeaping 
from  the  smouldering  internal  fires  of  the  earth  or  from  volcanoes  should  unite  with  tbs 
hydrogen  of  water,  since  the  latter  must  exist  in  the  condition  of  steam  in  the  Tieinity 
of  volcanic  heat  or  where  acted  on  by  hot  vapors,  though  it  would  natorallj  oondenie 
on  passing  upwards  through  the  colder  vrater  near  the  surface;  but  the  vapor  of  carbon 
having  united  with  hydrogen  will  only  part  with  it  again  by  slow  evaporation  in  a  con- 
densing or  comparatively  oold  atmosphere. 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  connection  to  examine  every  known  locality  of  petrakuiN 
or  acconnt  for  its  eziatencc  in  all  known  formations,  but  will  confine  oonahtw  tUttf 
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^  geologj  of  the  Appalachian  formatioiiB  and  their  deposits  of  petroleum.  In  the 
fai*tion  of  this  great  basin  the  whole  subject  will  be  presented,  and  the  conditions 
lieh  petroleum  exists  generally  will  come  under  discussion, 

PETROLEUM  ROCKS  OF  THE  GREAT  BASIK. 

I  have  given  a  representation  of  both  the  ancient  and  modem  formation  of  the 
m  part  of  the  Great  Basin  in  figure  4,  Chapter  III.  In  this  figure,  the  dark  lines 
rlying  the  white  rocks  which  support  the  coal  are  designed  as  the  Devonian  oil- 
ag  rocks  or  strata:  they  are  thicker  in  the  engraving  than  the  proper  proportion, 
diibit  correctly  their  position,  from  the  steep  eastern  basins  under  the  anthracite 
[elds  to  the  wide  and  shallow  basins  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  This 
re,  however,  is  an  imaginative  one,  and  only  given  to  illustrate  the  natural  pro- 
1  by  which  the  Palseozoio  formations  of  the  Great  Basin  grew  into  present  shape 
onn. 

^re  117,  in  Chapter  XVII.,  illustrating  the  Great  Basin  in  its  actual  or  present 
tion,  and  relative  depreciation  of  strata  westward,  conveys  a  general  idea  of  the 
dinate  or  intermediate  basins,  and  the  succession  and  comparative  thickness  of 
looeeding  formations  overlying  the  granite  and  composing  the  metamorphic  and 
osoic.  This  representation,  however,  exhibits  the  formations  west  of  the  Alle- 
les to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  while  figure  4  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  succession 
the  granite  of  the  East  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Ohio.  The  Devonian  oil- 
ktion  is  shown  beneath  the  sandstones  and  limestones  supporting  the  coal ;  but  the 
▼6  thickness  of  this  formation  is  proportionally  less  in  thickness  in  its  westward 
d  than  represented  in  figure  117. 

;iire  2,  in  Chapter  II.,  representing  the  Palseozoio  column  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
aeite  coal-fields,  gives  the  thickness  of  the  Devonian  rocks  from  the  Ponent,  or  old 
indstone,  to  the  Meridian  or  Oriskany  sandstone  inclusive,  at  15,000  feet  These 
include  the  Catskill,  Chemung,  Portage,  Genesee,  Hamilton,  Marcellus,  Upper 
nrberg,  Schoharie,  and  Oriskany,  of  New  York. 

Venango  county,  and  Western  Pennsylvania  generally,  the  Ponent  entirely  dis- 
ffs,  and  all  the  formations  thin  rapidly  in  that  direction,  and  the  probable  thick- 
if  the  Devonian  oil-rocks  in  that  locality  may  not  be  more  than  frfm  1000  to  1500 

FzQ.  188. 
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,  a,  eoftl  BUMrares ;  6,  milUtone  grit ;  e,  upper  or  heary  oili ;  d,  UmMtone,  increuiiig  in  thic1ra6« 
It  the  eoathweit,  or  centre  of  the  Greet  Bedn ;  c,  e,  e,  nndrocks  of  Northweitem  PenniylTanle;  e,  lower  or 
Oi;  0,  ftnticUnelt,  which  are  found  at  intenrale,  running  fkxnn  northeeit  to  louthweet. 

n  thickness.  In  Illinois,  and  the  Great  Central  ooal-field  generally,  the  thickness 
6  formations  making  up  the  Devonian  is  not  over  300  feet,  as  shown  by  figure  128. 
issonri,  within  the  same  ooal-field,  it  is  about  the  same,  as  shown  in  figure  131. 
Ifc«  dlttiiioe  fton  the  ooal  or  sorfiMS  to  these  oil-bearing  rocks  is  much  greater  on 
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the  Great  KanBwha,  in  West  Yirginia,  in  lUinais,  and  Miasouri,  tban  in  Vensngfi.  There 
the  DeTouian  rooks  come  to  the  surJace  in  tiie  deup  valleja,  and  ibe  niillstoce  grit  of  the 
cool  formation  caps  the  highest  hills  frun  400  tu  UOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  streanii. 
But  on  the  Great  Kaaawbu  the  millstoae  grit  ia  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  aod  the 
gealogicuJ  horizon  is,  coQBequently,  from.  5U0  to  TOU  feet  higher  on  the  Kouawlia  at 
Charleston  Uiun  on  Oil  Creek  nt  Sheafer;  and,  while  the  sandstones  thin  in  aeouih- 
weHtern  direction,  the  liniestonea  inureose.  In  Venango,  the  limestone  stnila  ore  thin 
plates  of  oolj  a  few  feet  in  thiukness,  while  below  the  Kanawha,  in  West  Virginia,  the; 
range  frum  6U0  to  1001)  feet  in  thickuusa.  and  occur  between  the  upper  or  heai7  oili 
and  the  middle  oils,  as  illustrated  in  figure  1S8. 

The  foregoing  figure  illustrates  the  gradual  thinning  or  decrease  of  the  BondnKks, 
and  the  thickening  or  increase  of  the  limestones,  towards  the  centre  of  the  Great  Baun. 
Parhaps  in  no  part  of  the  Appalachian  formations  are  the  conditions  nccesitary  for  the 
existence  ol  oil  bo  favorable  as  in  Northwestern  Pontisjlvania,  as  we  may  here  hrieSy 
describe  before  tracing  the  formations  farther  west;  but  we  may  stale,  as  proliniiuBrj, 
the  fact  of  the  interreation  of  the  Carboaiferous  or  Mountain  limestoae,  aa  illuEtraled 
in  figures  128  and  131,  between  the  upper  and  lower  oils  in  all  tha  Western  States. 
This  Umestone  is  only  3  feet  thick  ou  the  norllicastem  escaqtment  of  the  AUeghanies, 
about  200  under  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling,  and  OTer  1000  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Ka- 
nawha, and  through  tlie  West. 

OIL-REGIONS   OF   NORTHWESTEEN   TEKKSTLVANIA. 

The  oil  wells  of  Venango  and  vicinity  ore  more  productive  than  those  of  any  other 
region  yet  developed,  and  the  geological  formation  of  this  portion  of  the  Alleghany  coui- 
Ueld  would  lead  us  to  expect  this  result  naturally. 

Firal.  The  sovoral  oil-bearing  strata  ore  here  brought  into  a  comparatively  email 
thickness  by  the  thinning  of  the  sandstones  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  the  absuui^^i 
of  the  heavy  limestones  which  farther  to  the  southwest  overlie  the  DoTonian  oil-foroiii- 
tion  and  greatly  increase  the  depth  at  which  they  exist.  As  before  stated,  the  upprr 
oils  are  always  the  thickest,  heaviest,  and  most  valuable,  because  the  more  volatile  part* 
escape  when  near  the  surface;  the  middle  oils,  or  those  which  exist  at  a  reasonable  dep-h 
rroin  the  surface, — say  from  three  to  six  hundred  foot  deep, — ore  the  must  abnndaiil. 
because  nt  this  depth  it  exists  aa  naphiha,  and  cunlaina  the  grealer  portino  ef  iu 
hydrogen;  but  at  a  greater  depth — say  from  1000  to  1500  feet — the  hydro-carbons  etin 
principally  in  a  state  of  gas,  which  to  the  present  time  has  not  been  utilixed.  Then 
may  bo  exceptions  to  this  depth  in  tlie  West,  since  there  we  may  expect  heavy  oils  at  • 
greater  depth,  on  account  of  the  lower  temperature  which  always  existed  there. 

Second.  The  oil-formaiions  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  lie  along  the  northeasleia 
outcrops  of  the  Great  Basin.  Here  the  Devontau  rocks  approach  the  eurfaco,  bringing 
their  oils  within  a  practioal  depth  below  the  infinenee  of  the  atmosphere  which  Uuekeni, 
and  above  the  chemical  action  which  holds  the  hydro-corbons  in  a  state  of  gas. 

Third.  The  even,  undisturbed,  and  horizontal  position  of  tlie  strata  in  tJiia  region  ii 
extremely  favorable  to  the  existence  or  preservation  of  Uio  oil  in  its  fountjuuo,  whioh 
arc  thus  sealed  for  use.  The  fine-gr^ned  texture  of  the  Eandatones,  and  their  solid,  qd- 
broken  spread,  tho  close  and  tenacious  strata  of  shales  and  slates,  and  the  intercalating 
olays,  prevent  the  escape  of  tho  gas  or  oil  in  exhausting  quantities. 

Fourth.  The  middle  position  of  tliis  region,  betn-een  tho  extreme  heat  of  tlie  East 
and  tho  low  temperature  of  tho  West,  won  favurahle  to  thu  original  foruntiun  of  oil; 
and  this  we  think  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  abundance  of  oils  along  the  central 
portions  of  the  Great  Alleghany  coal-field. 

We  might  assign  other  reasons,  but  the  foregoing  arc  t^u^iclent.    It  will  be  neceatu^l 
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boweier,  to  ezpUin  more  folly  the  last  item,  since  this  may  account  for  the  furmatiun 
(£  oil,  as  well  as  its  abundant  ozistouco  in  certain  localities,  and  limited  existence  in 
others,  within  the  Great  Basin. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  APPALACHIAN  OILS. 

We  have  shown  that  the  vapors  of  carbon  produce  oil  direct  from  volcanic  sources 
and  the  internal  heat  of  smouldering  subterranean  fires.     This  seems  too  palpable  a 
&ot  to  need  more  explanation  or  illustration;  and,  since  we  can  see  and  comprehend  in 
this  a  natural  and  probable  process,  it  is  neither  profitable  nor  necessary  to  seek  other 
theories  which  offer  no  means  of  demonstration.    Most  writers  on  this  subject  ascribe 
the  production  of  rock-oil  to  the  organic  remains  which  lie  entombed  so  thickly  in  the 
Devonian  formations.     But  we  think  there  is  little  probability  that  all  the  millions  of 
Bollasca  entombed  beneath  the  rocky  crust  of  Venaugo  would  produce  the  flow  of  a 
single  great  well  like  the  Noble,  the  Sherman,  or  the  Phillipd:  a  "shoal  of  whales" 
would  not  produce  such  astonishing  results.     That  the  fat  of  thoso  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  inland  sea  should  accumulate  in  certain  localities  to  produce  our  present  reservoirs 
(^  oil  is  likewise  not  only  improbable,  but  impossible.     Liberated  oil  or  gas  always 
rises  to  the  surface  of  water,  and  this  ancient  life  could  only  exist  in  water,  and  only 
find  their  tomb  beneath  it,  from  whence  their  oil  must  ascend  to  the  surface  almost  im- 
mediately, as  the  results  of  pressure  and  heat.     It,  therefore,  could  never  again  sink,  or 
exist  beneath  the  water  in  the  shape  of  oil  or  gan,  but  only  as  coal  or  bituminous  shale. 
But  there  are  other  reasons,  more  conclusive,  against  the  theory  of  the  formation  of 
oil  from  the  organic  remains  entombed  in  the  Devonian  oil-bearing  rocks.     Every  cir- 
ramstance  of  the  formation  and  existence  of  the  strata  filling  the  Great  Basin  demon- 
Hates  tho  fact  of  heat  and  volcanic  violence  as  the  general  accompaniment  of  every 
great  sandstone  formation,  and  the  palaeontological  breaks  following  these  extensive 
fonnations  likewise  demonstrate  the  fact  by  the  destruction  of  life  during  these  periods. 
It  IB  evident,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  life  was  entombed  during  periods  of  great  heat, 
tnd  that  its  oils  were  expelled  both  by  the  temperature  of  the  rocks  and  the  water,  and 
bj  the  pressure  of  the  rocky  strata  in  which  they  were  buried.     The  oil  thus  expelled 
vonld  then  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  no  process  could  afterwards  seal  this 
qQ  in  the  earth  except  in  the  form  of  coal  or  bitumen.    Never,  since  the  periods  of  time 
daring  which  those  great  changes  occurred,  have  the  conditions  been  so  favorable  for 
the  production  of  the  oils  from  the  organic  remains  or  fossils  of  tho  Devonian  rocks, 
lad  these  fossils,  if  now  subject  to  test,  produce  less  oil  than  the  rocks  above  them. 
We,  therefore,  cannot  accept  this  theory  as  a  probable  or  a  possible  one  to  account  for 
the  existence  and  formation  of  petroleum. 

As  stated  and  demonstrated,  the  existence  and  production  of  petroleum  were  in  far 
glitter  abandance  during  the  Carboniferous  era  than  before  or  since:  before,  because 
the  heat  was  too  intense  to  admit  of  its  condensation  from  va|>or  and  gas ;  and  since, 
beeaose  the  temperature  of  the  earth  has  been  too  low  to  produce  the  vapor  or  gas  in 
ibandance.  Tho  Carboniferous  era  witnessed  the  waters  of  the  Great  Basin  covered 
with  the  bitimiinous  results  of  petroleum,  like  the  pitch  lakes  of  Trinidad  and  Texas, 
ind  the  bods  of  coal  were  precipitated  by  their  own  weight  or  the  rapid  accumulations 
of  the  rocky  strata  over  them  during  the  seasons  of  volcanic  action,  which  wore  tlicn 
intermittent. 

The  lower  coal-beds  in  the  proto-Carboniferous  strata  are  limited,  and  even  the  first 
beds  in  the  true  coal  measures  and  on  the  conglomerate,  or  millstone  grit,  are  compara- 
tirely  small,  impure,  and  thin;  but  tho  succeeding  beds  are  in  some  localities  immense. 
u  witness  the  great  Mammoth  bed  of  the  anthracite  regions  and  the  middle  bods  of  the 
AUeghany  coal-field  generally.    But  we  again  witness  a  depreciation  in  the  upper 
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isures,  imd  the  luat  beds  formed  are  thio,  fen,  ntid  valueleas,  beoauee  the  tem[ 
ture  at  this  period  was  muoii  luner,  and  the  prodiictiun  of  petroleum,  coDsequei 

ich  leea  abuodai^t. 

It  is  natural,  howerer,  to  assume  that  the  gaaea  whioh  produced  the  petroleum  od 
turface  of  the  water  should  accumulate  still  at  a  gveuter  depth  after  the  completioi 
the  Paltcozuio  column,  siauo  tiie  heat  receded  frum  the  aurface,  and  the  rocks  at  a  g 
depth  still  maintained  a  comparatirely  high  teiu{)erature.  The  gases  thus  accumata 
e  then  sealed  in  the  rocks  beneath  the  coal  bj  the  closing  of  the  pores  of  the  ei 
by  eontractiuu  and  cuodensation. 

That  this  proa«ss  oontiuuod  for  a  oonsiderable  period  alter  the  formation  of  our  g 
coal-beds  is  manifest,  from  the  fact  that  the  Devonian  rocks  are  impregnated  ^ 
bitumen,  which  could  not  have  resulted  prior  to  the  formation  of  coiU,  because  the 
up  to  the  period  was  too  light  to  be  condensed  bj  tlie  healed  rocks:  indeed,  tbej  ra 
t«^ed  to  keep  the  goa  in  ite  volatile  condition,  and  couid  not  have  taken  up  the  bitui 
of  the  condensed  gas,  formlug  oil,  UQtil  a.  Iat«  period. 

This  fact  ia  further  demonBtrBted  by  the  absence  of  bitumen  in  the  Ea«lem  foi 
tions  and  iU  abundant  presence  in  the  formations  of  the  West.  In  the  East,  the  I 
perafore  was  much  higher  during  the  formation  of  the  maBsivo  sandstones  which  1 
predominate,  than  it  was  in  the  Wsat,  where  the  limestones  accumulated  during 
same  periods.  Here  wo  find  but  little  bitumen  in  the  rock;  strata,  but  lArre  wo 
bitumen  general  in  all  tho  strata,  and  some  of  the  rocks  saturated  with  it,  as  the 
niferoue  limestone,  for  instance.  Here  we  fiud  the  bitumen  resulting  from  the  su 
abundant  vapors  and  the  subsequent  petroleum  in  massivB  and  solid  beds  of  onthnu 
there  we  find  it  in  a  few  tbiu  beds  of  highly  bituminous  coal,  proving  that  the  beaif 
ture  WHS  lower  in  the  West  than  in  tho  East,  and  that,  while  the  petroleum  prodi 
was  originally  more  limited,  it  combined  with  the  roeky  strata,  in  whiob  it  conden 
instead  of  arising  to  the  surface  of  the  water  U>  form  large  beds  of  coaL 


VOLCASIC  THFLCENCES. 
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We  are  aware  that  wo  advance  a  new  doctrine  in  ascribing  tho  formaUon  of  oar  g 
sandstones,  carbon-oils,  and  coal-beds  to  internal  heat  and  volcanic  causes;  butt! 
natural  processes  are  made  so  manifest,  and  all  the  coincidents  agree  so  barmoniau 
that  we  present  them  aa/acli  rather  than  theories,  and  we  believe  our  candid,  unpr 
diced  reader  will  rejoice  to  find  tho  creation  of  our  earth  in  its  present  form,  Iho  u 
mulation  of  tho  vast  Paltcozoic  strata  of  the  Great  Basin,  and  tho  formation  of 
immense  coal-beds  tho  work  of  a  limited  pcrio4l  compared  with  the  many  millioni 
years  required  by  the  present  theories  of  creation, — theories,  too.  let  us  remark.  ori( 
ally  qjvanced  by  the  infidel  writers,  who  triumphantly  flourished  thorn,  to  prove 
BIBLE  a  myth. 

In  order  to  bring  the  subject  permanently  and  clearly  to  the  mind,  we  will  bma 
briefly  restate  the  arguments  and  facts  presented  in  the  eoi'ly  pages  of  thia  V 
describing  the  formation  of  the  Appalachian  strata. 


NATDKAL   PROCESSES. 


Volcanic  ranges  generally  exist  in  long  lines  along  tho  weaker  axes  of  the 
crust,  and  where  these  volcanic  venta  exist,  there  tliose  weak  linos  naturally 
where  the  eondonaed  vapors  and  lava,  of  the  earth  first  find  vent,  there  it  will  i 
to  vent;  tiecause,  while  other  portions  of  tho  crust  are  growing  thicker  and 
consequence,  these  points  remain  much  the  same.     They  always  exirt  in  groniti; 
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kurni,  though  freqaendj  overlapped  by  the  metamorphic,  and  sometimes  nearly  ooTered 
by  the  Palseosotc. 

The  great  ranges  of  yolcanoes,  extinct  or  otherwise,  which  now  extend  over  the  face 
»f  the  earth,  existed  in  the  early  days  of  creation  as  soon,  or  almost  as  soon,  as  its 
gmnito  crust  was  formed ;  for,  as  soon  as  condensation  and  consequent  contraction  took 
place,  the  confined  vapors  and  molten  matter  began  to  exist  in  a  state  of  tension,  and 
forced  their  way  through  the  accumulating  crust,  when  that  tension  became  too  great, 
in  long  and  immense  lines  of  volcanic  vents. 

Mr>untain8  also  assumed  lines  rather  than  cones,  following  almost  invariably  the  vol- 
»nic  line?,  and  resulting  from  lateral  contractions,  which  naturally  formed  its  folds  on 
the  weakest  points,  as  represented  in  figure  6,  Chapter  III.  The  great  volcanic  lines 
brmed  the  barriers  of  great  basins  or  seas,  since  they  occupied  the  highest  points  and 
Jm  water  the  lowest  But  up  to  the  period  of  the  metamorpbio  or  crystalline  stratified 
MMsks  the  earth  was  surrounded  by  vapors,  and  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  only  combined 
io  form  water  when  the  temperature  admitted  of  its  existence  in  that  condition,  instead 
)i  in  the  state  of  steam  or  vapor. 

The  metamorphic  rocks  were  formed  by  the  lava  vented  from  the  volcanic  ranges  into 
the  water  surrounding  them,  which,  being  hot,  crystallized  the  lava  deposited  as  sedi- 
nent.  On  being  thrown  into  the  water  in  a  molten  condition,  the  lava  was  shivered  to 
ifcoms,  and  thrown  up  into  the  air  with  steam  and  vapor,  to  be  carried  by  winds  and 
tides  and  waves,  as  ashes  and  dust,  to  remote  localities. 

This  process  must  be  rapid.  A  long  line  of  active  volcanoes,  reaching  perhaps  from 
Blova  Scotia  to  Cuba,  vented,  almost  without  intermission,  immense  streams  of  lava  into 
tha  deep  waters  of  ancient  seas  forming  the  Great  Basin.  Such  a  process  would  not 
raqoire  miUions  of  years  to  form  our  metamorphic  strata :  perhaps  a  Jew  years  might 

Hlfic6> 

That  such  a  line  of  volcanic  vents  did  exist  along  our  Eastern  granite  range,  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  prove ;  and  that  such  was  the  process  by  which  not  only  our  meta* 
morphic  but  our  great  Palaeozoic  sandrocks  were  formed,  admits  of  palpable  demon- 
stration. 

We  find  the  basins  deepest  along  this  line  of  vents,  proving  the  depression  to  have 
bwn  greatest  here ;  we  find  the  strata  at  very  high  angles  of  inclination,  sometimes 
bferted,  in  evidence  of  the  lateral  contraction,  which  naturally  produced  its  apparent 
molts  along  the  weakest  lines  of  the  crust;  we  see  a  vast  difference  in  the  thickness 
of  the  strata  here  than  elsewhere,  and  we  notice  that  it  gradually  grows  thin  and  fine- 
piined  as  it  recedes  from  the  place  of  production.  It  is  plain  that  the  immense  plates 
of  sandstones,  shales,  slates,  iron  ores,  and  coal  could  not  be  produced  by  rivers,  tides, 
waves,  or  other  causes,  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  higher  lands  surrounding  the  Great 
Bssin,  since  each  of  those  immense  horizons  is  the  product  of  one  cause,  one  operation, 
one  period,  and  is  formed  of  the  same  material  throughout  Had  they  been  produced 
hj  other  causes  than  volcanic  action,  they  would  have  presented  a  breccia^ — an  oUa 
podrida  of  divers  material. 

But  the  great  horizons  formed  by  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  Medina  or  Levant,  the 
Tespertine,  and  other  rocks  are  coextensive  with  the  great  Palax)zoio  basin  between  the 
Bine  Ridge  and  the  Kocky  Mountains.  They  are  invariably  thin  towards  the  West — 
mere  knife-edges;  but  along  their  Eastern  outcrops  they  are  of  immense  thickness. 
And  not  only  do  the  sandstones  present  this  evidence  of  their  source,  but  all  the 
teeompanying  strata  present,  by  their  decreasing  thickness  and  coarseness,  evidence  of 
voleanio  production  from  the  Eastern  line  of  vents. 

The  vapors  of  carbon  arising  from  this  great  region  of  heat  must  have  been  in  greater 
folnmes  than  anywhere  else  within  the  Great  Basin.  But  the  intensity  of  the  heat  pre- 
vntfid  tiulr  qondansatkm,  or  the  formation  of  oil,  until  a  comparatively  late  era,  along 
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this  range ;  -when  tbo  tomperature  permitt«d  it,  we  Bad  the  resulta  in  our  immnue 

beds  uf  Bnthmoitc  coiil;  but  we  do  cut  find  the  rocks  iiapn^goatcd,  because  its  condoi- 
BvtioD  did  nut  take  place  while  ascoadiog  through  the  rookj  Btrato,  but  thruugli  the 
waters  of  our  deep  unal-baeins,  on  the  eurt'aue  of  which  it  lluaied  and  gave  up  ita  man 
rolatile  hydrogen,  leaving  a  resulting  bitumen  almost,  and  in  some  cases  entirely,  de- 
void of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  or  other  guaoB,  and  &pare  carbon  in  Uio  i<ha|ieor  antbrncitt , 
cool,  It  would  ho  almost  impossible,  during  a  time  like  this,  or,  in  fout,  at  anv  time,  fui 
a  deposit  of  this  kind  to  form  on  th(^  surfaue  of  the  water  without  the  addition  of  earthj 
impurities  from  floating  dust,  oebea,  and  smoke  to  some  extent. 

AKTHBACITE   COAL. 

We  hare  before  stated  that  vegetable  matter  may,  and  in  all  probability  did,  aid  in 
producing  coal,  but,  wb  believe,  only  to  a  very  limited  estent.  That  vegetation  grew 
luxuriantly  during  the  coal  era  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  that  it  grew  in  the  detp 
basins  in  which  coal  was  formed  is  likewise  ovideuti  but  that  the  woody  fibre  of  Tege- 
tatinn  formed  cou!  is  not  only  doubtful,  but  contrary  to  all  evidence,  and  at  voriuict 
with  the  ooiuoidentB  of  coivl  formations.  It  may  have  formed  the  impurities — bone  and 
slate — of  the  coal,  but  never  its  pure  carbon.  The  woody  tissue  supposed  to  bo  det«eted 
by  microscopic  examination  cannot  be  determined  in  pure  coal;  and  that  found,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  found,  in  the  ashes  of  coal  is  no  oriterion,  since  if  the  woody  fibre  of  plaou 
formed  any  part  of  a  coal-seam  it  must  have  been  the  earthy  parts  thereof. 

We  have  rarely  seen  a  fossil  plant  in  the  midst  of  a  coal-bed  or  within  the  coolj  bnt 
whenever  found  in  this  condition  it  is  n*(  coal,  but  alale  or  bone. 

A  specimen  may  be  seen  in  tbo  office  of  Messrs.  Connor  &  Pattemon,  of  PotlaTiUc, 
Pennsylvania,  which  demonstrates  this  fact.  Coal-plonta  of  the  Carboniferous  era,  tn  a 
fossil  condition,  are  invariably  siticious  or  caJcareous,  and  partake  of  the  litbologlcal 
oharaoter  of  the  formation  in  which  they  are  found. 

But  WB  do  not  intend  to  deny  that  the  magnificent  fiora  of  the  Carboniferous  era  aided 
in  the  production  of  coal,  We  believe  it  did,  and  have  before  so  stated.  That  the  rirh 
and  resinous  calamitcs,  coniferie,  &c.,  which  were  fed  by  a  superabnndnnce  of  carboo 
and  carbonic  aaid.  should  yield  oil  on  pressure,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt;  and  that  the} 
were  subject  to  immense  pressure  between  tbe  rocky  strata  in  which  they  n 
evident  not  only  by  their  flattened  forms,  but  the  fact  that  the  superincumbent  ■( 
would  exert  such  an  influence  and  expel  the  resinous  oils  which  they  contained, 
oil  would  mingle  with  the  hydro-carbons,  and,  by  evaporation,  form  bitumen;  a 
enclosed  in  the  strata  of  the  coal-measures  and  subject  to  pressure,  would  prodm   i 

We  gave  the  best  vegetable  theory  available  in  the  early  pages  of  this  book,  but  »l«loi 
then  that  we  did  not  consider  any  of  those  theories  tenable.  We  are  now  positive  if 
tbe  fact,  and  Btat«  positively  that  all  pore  coal-beds  are  formed  from  petroleum  orvil, 
resulting  from  the  vapors  of  carbon  directly  or  indirectly,  ns  above  set  forth. 

That  a  gradual  depression  of  our  groat  coal-basins  did  take  place  is  not  only  evidttl 
from  existing  facts,  but  the  natural  processes  of  condensation  and  contrnction.  Itu 
not,  however,  necessary  that  such  must  have  been  a  condition  to  account  for  the  fount- 
tion  of  our  coal-beds  and  the  accumulation  of  the  accompanying  measures,  since  tli«f 
beds  and  tbo  rocky  strata  in  which  th-ey  exist  would  farm  as  regularly  and  anifomV 
in  basins  of  a  constant  depth  as  in  thosfl  of  varying  depths. 

The  fact,  in  this  case,  that  coal-beds  ore  invariably  thin  at  a  great  deptb,  or  more  f 
than  they  are  at  moderate  depth,  is  exphiined  by  the  simple  fact  that  they  must  hire 
e»ist«d  originally  in  a  soft:  and  plastic  condition,  and  were,  consequently,  moved  by  tii« 
groat  preaauro  of  water  and  sediment  resting  on  them  from  the  centre  of  de#p  b«»iiii 
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towards  their  edges, — a  fact  demonstrated  in  all  deep  basins,  except  that  of  Kichmond, 
Yirglnia,  where  the  irregular  form  of  the  intermediate  basins  prevented  such  a  move- 
ment. 

ABSENCE  OF  PETROLEUM  IN  THE  EAST. 

We  do  not  find  petroleum  in  the  deep  basins  of  the  East,  or  the  presence  of  bitumen 
m  their  Devonian  rocks:  first,  because  the  high  state  of  temperature  tended  rather  to 
volatilize  than  condense  the  goHCs;  and  second,  because  their  high  angle  and  frequent 
undulation,  caused  by  contraction,  gave  the  gases  a  full  vent.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
expect  ever  to  find  petroleum  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  not  always  to  the  west  of 
them,  except  beneath  the  wide  plateaux,  where  the  gases  are  condensed  and  sealed  as 
oil. 

If  petroleum  existed  cast  of  the  Alleghany  escarpment,  it  must  have  been  in  the  deep 
Devonian  basins,  which  lie  20,000  feet  below  the  anthracite  coal  formations ;  and,  oon- 
•equently,  if  it  existed  now  at  such  a  great  depth  it  would  not  be  available. 

We  may  not  expect  to  find  rock-oil  in  any  large  amount  beneath  the  semi-anthracite 
basins  or  the  semi-bituminous  basins  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Alleghany  field.  Nor 
can  we  expect  to  find  much  of  it  in  the  detached  basins,  like  those  of  Sullivan,  Tioga, 
and  Lycoming  counties,  where  the  formation  is  cut  down  by  steam  below  the  level  of 
the  upper  or  heavy  oil.  If  the  second  reservoirs  exist  beneath  the  red  shale  in  such 
localities,  the  depth  to  the  oil-bearing  stratum  would  still  be  very  great,  and  the  hydro* 
carbons  would  exist  in  a  state  of  gas  instead  of  rock-oil. 

GEOLOGICAL  POSITIONS  OP  ROCK-OIL. 

Figare  189  illustrates  the  several  horizons  of  petroleum  and  the  hydro-carbons  gene- 
rally. We  have  made  the  gas  and  oil  reservoirs  or  strata  much  larger  in  proportion 
than  they  exist  in  nature;  but  we  wish  to  convey  the  idea  rather  than  the  actual 
ilatiis, — which,  we  must  state,  can  only  be  conjectural.  A  stratum  of  oil,  even  if  large 
MOQgh  to  supply  for  years  our  great  flowing  wells,  would  appear  as  a  faint  line  only  if 
drawn  to  a  scale  on  our  section;  and  the  thin  leaders  or  jets  of  gas  ascending  through 
tfis  earth,  if  made  in  proportion  to  their  actual  sizes,  would  scarcely  be  seen.  In  this 
Igare,  a  represents  the  general  level  of  the  Great  Kanawha  near  Charleston;  6,  the 
isgion  of  heavy  petroleum;  c,  the  general  level  of  Oil  Creek;  d,  the  region  of  the 
laoond  oil;  and  «,  the  lower  oil,  or  gas. 

These  horizons  of  oil  seem  to  be  general,  but  they  are  not  invariably  of  the  oonsist- 
enee  here  specified.  For  instance,  the  lower  oil  formation  existing  in  the  Comiferous 
limestone  of  the  upper  Silurian  rocks  may  be  2000  feet  deep  on  Oil  Creek  and  2700 
ftet  beneath  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  its  hydro-carbon  exist  only  as  gas.  But  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  Kentucky  this  rock  appears  to  come  near  the  surface,  and  in  Canada  it 
oops  ont.  In  the  oil-regions  of  Chatham,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  Canada, 
it  is  very  productive.  The  wells  there  are  from  300  to  500  feet  deep,  and  the  oil  pro- 
dnoed  is  a  fair  petroleum,  of  about  the  some  density  as  that  produced  in  Oil  Creek, 
Ptomsylvanio,  at  the  same  depth.  The  second  oils,  in  the  shallow  wells  of  Northwestern 
Ptemsylvania,  are  only  from  33°  to  38°  Beaum6's  hydrometer,  and  in  the  deep  wells 
from  46^  to  50°;  but  under  the  Great  Kanawha  it  exists  principally  as  gas  or  the 
fittest  naphtha.  It  thus  appears  that  the  density  of  the  oil  depends  more  on  its 
ptozimity  to  the  surface  than  on  the  geological  horizon  in  which  it  exists. 

As  before  observed,  the  volatile  parts  escape  when  exposed,  or  when  the  means  of 
«ieape  are  offered,  and  condensation  takes  place  in  consequence.  On  long  exposure, 
aothing  but  the  solids  is  left,  and  whether  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat  or  cold,  the  same 
tUag  hftppena;  bat  under  a  low  temperature  bitumen  is  left,  composed  of  carbon. 
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• 
in  the  centro  of  the  Great  Basin.   The  volcanoes  of  the  East  continued  to  Tent  their  lava 

until  the  highest  eandrocks  in  Qur  coal  measures  were  formed;  and  the  fact  of  a  con- 
anual  increase  of  bitumen  from  the  East  towards  the  West  proves  that  the  temperature 
lecreased  in  the  same  proportion  in  that  direction.  We  find  that  the  hjdro-carlions 
irere  produced  in  greater  abundance  in  the  East  than  the  West;  but  we  find,  too,  that 
aearlj  all  their  volatile  matter  was  exjMJlled  on  -the  Lehigh,  less  on  the  Susquehanna, 
ind  still  less  on  the  waters  of  the  Juniata:  yet  our  coal-beds  are  of  an  Immense  thick- 
1888,  individually  or  as  an  aggregate,  in  the  East,  and  very  limited  in  the  AVest. 
Fhough  more  than  half  the  volume  of  the  oil  was  expelled  in  the  East  by  the  higher 
temperature,  we  still  have  a  greater  residue  left  than  in  the  West,  where  the  low  tem- 
^rature  admitted  of  the  solidification  of  the  oil  with  half  its  volatile  matter  remaining. 
Fhis  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  anthracite  coal  in  the  Lehigh  basins  contains  scarce  a 
nuse  of  hydrogen  or  other  volatile  matter  than  water ;  while  the  cannel  coal  of  Kanawha 
ind  some  of  the  rich  bituminous  coals  of  the  West  contain  more  than  half  their  weight  in 
rolatile  substances.  Between  these  extremes  of  temperature  exists  every  grade  of  coal, 
from  the  pure  carbon  of  the  hard  anthracites  to  the  bitumen  of  the  most  volatile  cannel. 
The  causes  of  this  are  evident:  first,  a  gradual  removal  from  the  volcanic  regions  of 
beat;  and  second,  a  gradual  elevation  from  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  by  the  con- 
itant  accumulation  of  the  Palaeozoic  strata  in  the  waters  of  the  Great  Basin.  The  same 
Baoses,  of  course,  affect  the  present  existence  of  oil,  as  they  affected  the  production  of 
DoaL  We  see  that  the  qujinrity  of  coal  decreases  in  a  westward  direction,  as  all  the 
itratified  rocks  decrease:  c )nse((uently,  the  volumes  of  gas  arising  and  the  oil  and 
bitomen  resulting  must  have  been  in  relative  proportion.  That  is,  the  oil  was  limited 
then,  as  the  coal  is  limited  now,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  projxjrtions  to-day. 
Mnch  of  the  bitumen,  however,  of  the  West  is  taken  up  by  the  rocks  through  which  it 
arose  to  the  surface,  because  the  condensation  took  place  at  a  lower  point  there  than 
fiurther  east  in  the  Alleghany  coal-field.  But  it  is  against  all  reason  and  the  laws  of 
chonistry  to  expect  the  bitumen  of  the  rocks  to  produce  oil.  It  requires  heat  to  effect 
tiiifl ;  and  that  which  did  not  produce  it  during  early  ages  cannot  produce  it  now.  If 
the  rocks  now  holding  bitumen  obtained  their  bitumen  from  the  ascending  oils  or 
organic  remains,  as  they  must  have  done,  because  they  were  cool  enough  to  condense 
it)  can  it  be  possible  for  them  to  yield  it  again  in  oil  or  gas  if  they  continue  to  grow 
colder?  It  is  evident  that  heat  alone  can  produce  oil  or  gas  from  the  bituminous  rocks; 
tod  since  they  certainly  are  not  accumulating  heat,  even  if  they  do  not  grow  colder, 
they  can  never  give  up  their  bitumen  as  oil  in  nature.  The  Corniferous  limestone  will 
yield  its  bitumen  in  the  sun,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  celebrated  ''oil-stone''  church  in 
Chicago ;  but  if  left  in  the  earth  the  oil  would  never  be  disturbed.  This  is  a  plain 
itfttement  of  fact ;  there  is  no  theory  about  it,  and,  therefore,  it  upsets  entirely  the  doc- 
trine which  accounts  for  the  production  of  rock-oil  from  the  organic  remains  of  the 
foMiliferous  Devonian  strata. 

We  find  by  practical  experience,  as  we  argue  from  cause  and  effect,  that  no  available 
nek-oil  exists  in  the  Eastern  basins  or  the  Devonian  rocks  east  of  the  Alleghany  escar{H 
loent,  for  reasons  before  stated ;  and  we  find,  by  the  same  processes,  that  but  little  available 
petroleum  exists  in  the  great  regions  west  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  but  less  and 
lais  in  a  westward  direction :  first,  because  it  was  never  so  abundant  in  the  AVest  as  in 
the  East ;  and  second,  because  the  petroleum  of  the  Devonian  rocks — its  most  abundant 
region,  generally-— lies  too  deep  below  the  surface  to  exist  in  the  state  of  oil,  if  it  exists  at 
ilL  The  mountain  limestone  is  over  one  thousand  feet  thick  in  the  Great  Central  coal- 
field ;  and,  therefore,  through  a  great  portion  of  this  field  the  Devonian  oil-formation 
must  be  from  1000  to  2000  feet  below  the  surface,  at  which  depth  the  hydro-carbon 
exists  principally  in  a  state  of  gas. 
The  Qreat  Central  coal-iield  of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and 
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other  WeBtom  Stntes.  contains  but  a  limited  thickncFis  uf  coal  in  ft  few  tbtn  gcamg  tm^ 
their  northern  and  neatern  border,  proviog  that  the  umounC  of  bitumen  whkb  exist* 
on  the  waters  along  the  borders  of  this  great  iclund  basia  waa  eitromel;  limited ;  coose- 
qncntlj,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  petroleum  to  any  great  extent  in  the  rocks  beneath 
those  portions  of  that  field. 

In  Eastern  Kentucliy  a  different  result  may  be  expected.  There  the  basins  ate  de«p 
and  the  coal-seams  are  niimeruus  and  highly  bitumiuuuN,  while  tlie  shale  is  also  highly 
charged  with  bitumen.  The  mountain  ar  Carbon iferous  limestone  is  not  in  ita  asuti 
Western  thickness,  and  the  Devonian  rocks  come  nearer  to  the  coal  measures.  It  is 
also  nearer  to  the  volcanic  regions  of  h  eat,  since  the  coat  of  Eastern  Kentucky  is  u 
near  the  Blue  Ridge  as  that  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania:  hence  we  tnayexpecta 
great  portion  of  the  Central  coal-field  ia  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  io  Suuthern  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  to  be  oil-producing  territory.  In  Western  Kentucky  the  same  resnlli 
may  bo  obtained. 

PETROLEUM   OF   THE    ALLEOHANT   COAL-FOILD. 

The  great  region  of  rock-oil  is  within  tlie  wide  and  undulating  basins  of  this  ooal- 
field  between  the  anticlinal  of  Laurel  Uill  and  its  outcrops  in  Oliio.  It  may  also  exist 
between  the  anticHnals  of  Laurel  Uill  and  Negro  Mountain  in  available  quantities ;  but 
the  elcTation  of  the  strata  on  these  onticlinals  does  not  produce  a  favorable  condition, 
but  the  reverse. 

Within  the  wide  plateau  which  extends  from  Chestnut  Ridge  beyond  the  Ohio,  and 
along  the  vast  horiioa  of  nearly  level  strata  that  stretch  through  the  northwestern 
counties  of  this  great  coal-field,  we  End,  aa  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find,  an  abmi- 
dant  region  of  oil.  But  though  these  portions  of  the  field  present  more  available  OOD- 
ditioDB  to  the  existence  and  production  of  oil,  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  The 
etrikeof  this  formadoD  is  parallel  with  the  coal-field  and  its  accompanying  strata,  paasing 
the  Little  Kanawha  east  and  west  of  Burning  Spring,  the  Great  Kanamlia  above  and  belinr 
ChorlesUin,  the  Big  Sandy  from  its  mouth  to  the  Russel  Fork,  and  from  thence  through 
Western  Kentucky  into  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  But  we  do  not  think  any  gr««l 
quanti^  of  oil  will  ever  be  found  in  the  two  latter  States,  because  moat  of  the  Devonian 
or  oil-producing  rocks  arc  abnvo  water-level,  with  their  outcrops  exposed;  and  in  s 
condition  oil  cannot  exiat.  In  the  hosina  of  Alabama,  however,  where  the  coal 
sures  descend  beluw  the  surface,  oil  should  be  found,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will 
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FAVORABLE  CONDITIONS   FOR   THE  EXISTENCE   OF   OIL   IN   AVAILABLE 
QUANTITIES. 

There  are  certain  conditions,  as  before  stated,  necessary  to  the  existen<^  of  oil  ii 
avulable  quantities  and  position.  These  a-re,  briefiy — simply  considering  the  lithological 
and  lopograpiiicat  features ;  first,  uniformity  of  stratification ;  second,  horiiontal  posi- 
tion ;  third,  the  absence  of  fissures,  dikes,  and  crevices  for  flic  abundant  eac«pc  of 
gas ;  fourth,  closeness  of  texture  and  ftratjficotion  in  rocks,  slates,  shales,  an<l  clays ; 
fifth,  a  medium  depth :  if  too  high,  all  or  most  of  the  petroleum  will  have  evaporated ; 
if  too  low,  it  will  be  difficult  of  access  and  only  exist  in  a  state  of  gas. 

It  hai  bei-n  found,  and  will  always  be  found,  that  the  most  available  petroleum  exists 
at  a  depth  of  from  300  to  TOO  feet.  If  found  higber,  it  is  always  in  limited  quantitin! 
and  heavy;  but  if  lower,  it  will  be  very  light  and  gaseous. 

It  has  been  proven  by  a  thousand  oil-wells  in  Norlhwet^tern  Pennejlfania  that  the 
distance  from  tlie  millstone  grit  of  the  coal  moaances  to  the  most  abundant  r 
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of  petroleum  is  about  one  thousand  feet.  But  there  most  of  the  productive  wells  have 
been  started  from  four  to  six  hundred  feet  below  the  coal  measures.  The  same  oil- 
formation  exists  beneath  the  coal-field  to  the  south,  but  the  coal  comes  down  gradually 
to  the  level  of  the  rivers  and  streams,  and  eventually  passes  under  thctn  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  «uch  localities  the  depth  of  the  oil  will  be  from  1000  to  loUO  ibct ;  and,  aa 
before  observed,  at  such  depth  the  hydro-carbons  exist  in  a  state  of  gas.  Continuing 
still  south  and  west,  the  Carboniferous  limestone  increases  rapidly  in  thickness,  and 
divides  the  Devonian  oil-formation  from  the  coal  measures.  It  is  only  three  feet 
thick  on  the  Alleghany  escarpment,  two  hundred  feet  beneath  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling, 
and  one  thousand  feet  thick  under  the  Great  Kanawha.  This  increase  of  the  mountain 
limestone  places  the  region  of  the  second  oils  in  a  southwestern  direction  beyond 
available  depth,  under  present  developments ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  both  the 
means  to  reach  those  deep  hydro-carbons  and  the  means  of  utilizing  their  gases  will  be 
obtained. 

The  most  available  regions  of  petroleum  in  the  great  Alleghany  coal-field  will,  there- 
fore, be  found,  where  the  Devonian  rocks  are  most  accessible,  within  the  wide  and  un- 
dulating plateau  before  mentioned ;  and  perhaps  it  will  be  found  in  greater  quantities 
along  their  eastern  margins  than  on  their  western  outcrops. 

Where  the  anticlinals  sink  beneath  the  coal  measures,  and  yet  preserve  to  some 
extent  their  shape,  it  is  manifest  the  oil-rocks  will  be  nearer  to  the  surface  than  in  the 
basins,  and,  consequently,  bring  the  oil  within  available  distance.  This  feature  is  repre- 
sented at^,  in  figure  188,  and  may  be  studied  at  what  is  erroneously  called  the  '*  Great 
Upheaval''  on  the  Little  Kanawha. 

Bat  within  certain  portions  of  the  coal-field,  where  the  base  of  the  barren  measures 
forms  the  bed-rocks  of  the  streams,  the  upper  petroleum  may  be  found  in  available 
quantities  in  wells  of  600  or  700  feet  deep,  or  just  beneath  the  millstone  grit.  At  lower 
geological  Jevels — say  from  the  lower  Freeport  seam  E,  or  even  from  the  great  seam  of 
Karthaus,  B — the  upper  oils  may  be,  and,  in  fact,  are,  found  productive  at  less  depth. 
The  upper  oil-rocks  produce  most  of  the  petroleum  on  the  Little  Kanawha  and  in  all 
the  region  between  that  point  and  the  second  oil-rocks  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  all 
the  oil  of  Ohio,  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  Western  Kentucky,  simply  because  the  second 
oil-formation  exists  at  a  great  depth,  and  the  auger  has  not  yet  penetrated  it,  except 
on  the  Great  Kanawha,  where  the  salt-makers  have  reached  its  gaseous  fountains,  and 
there  its  flow  has  been  terrific,  as  gas. 

PRACTICAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  from  the  foregoing  description  where  the  most  avail- 
able points  to  bore  for  oil  may  exist.  We  will,  therefore,  briefly  state  a  few  practical 
obtervations. 

The  most  productive  region  of  petroleum,  as  before  stated,  exists  within  the  broad 
plateau  extending  from  the  western  anticlinals  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field  to  and  per- 
liipe  beyond  the  Ohio  River.  We  can  scarcely  state  a  given  line,  but  may  say  that 
little  petroleum  can  be  expected  within  the  eastern,  basins:  all  or  most  of  it  exists  on 
the  western  declivities. 

To  select  good  boring  territory  within  this  great  region,  several  important  geological 
observations  must  be  made.  First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  tlie  most  abundant 
ibantains  of  oil  exist  at  from  about  400  to  700  feet  from  the  surface ;  second,  that  more 
oil  may  justly  be  expected  from  the  second  than  the  first  formation  of  oil-rocks ;  thirt, 
thai  the  first  formation  exists  at  from  100  to  400  feet  below  the  coal  measures ;  fourth, 
that  the  second  formation  is  about  1000  feet  below  these  measures  where  the  Carbon- 
iftroQS  limestonef  do  not  exist,  and  1500  feet  where  it  docs  exist*,  fifth,  the  lithological 
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structure  must  be  iinit'orm.  and  nearly  buriiontali  Buctb,  there  miut  be  no  iteep  di|i»  or 
dikes  or  abundont  gas-fiBBurea  in  the  vicinitj. 

By  obserying  those  lithological  and  topographiceJ  featursB,  oil  maj  be  found  in  almost 
noj  part  of  the  ivido  region  described,  provided  wells  are  not  pnt  dowu  wbere  the  ft-rma- 
00  near  the  iurface,  nor  where  it  is  too  deep;  fur  in  tbo  first  place  little  or 
4a  oil  will  he  struck,  and  in  the  second  nothing  but  gas  will  be  found.  .^1 
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generally  supposed  that  rook-oil  exists  in  fissures  or  crocks  running  across  tbr 
strata  and  eitonding  obliquely  or  perpendicularly  towards  the  surface;  but  tliia  theory 
13  contrary  to  experience  and  the  nature  of  petroleum.  In  the  first  place,  oil  is  alwRjs 
found  on  certain  horizona, — below  a  special  sandroclc  in  Venango,  and  at  a  uniforni  gto- 
logical  depth  in  other  localities;  and,  in  the  second,  if  oil  existed  in  fissures,  it  would  long 
ago  have  ceased  to  be  oil,  and  become  eolid  bitumen  from  tbe  escapo  of  the  volatile  parti. 

In  all  oil-producing  regions  tho  strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  but  having  a  gentle  incli- 
nation and  B  basincd  shape ;  hut  al)  such  basins  are  neceeearily  extensive,  because  tbe 
low  angles  of  dip  increase  tlie  distance  between  the  outcrops.  The  natural  position  of 
oil  in  the  strata  ia  similar  lo  that  of  coal.  It  occupies  certain  horizons  between  the 
strata,  perhaps  irregularly,  but  always  below  heavy,  close-grained  saudrocks,  which  are 
impervious  to  the  escape  of  oil,  and  almost  impenetrable  to  tbe  must  volatile  gns,  even 
under  the  highest  statu  of  tension;  were  it  not  so,  but  little  oil  could  ever  occumnlaie 
bonculb  them. 

Bencatli  each  heavy  sQndrock  of  Venango,  and  Northwestern  Pctm^ylvania  genemllj, 
is  found  a  soil  and  yielding  stratum  of  ebalo,  slate,  and  mud.  In  tlipse  strata  tbe  gu 
and  oil  find  a  lodgcmont,  as  tho  first  point  of  condensulioD.  Arising  through  tha  roelu 
below  in  a  gaseous  condition,  tbe  nearer  it  approaches  the  surface  the  less  vulatile  it 
becomes,  nnd  is  arrested  by  the  first  impervious  stratum. 

The  third  sandrock  of  Venango,  however,  does  not  seal  all  the  oil:  the  moro  volatile 
portions  still  find  their  way  through  tho  third  and  even  the  second  sandstones,  nnd  fiinn 
limited  deposits  of  oil  between  them;  but  the  lower  or  third  rock  seems  to  bold  the  great 
fountains  of  petroleum. 

The  stratum  of  oil  thus  farmed  may  not  occupy  a  perfect  geologic-al  horiion,  since  the 
shale  in  which  it  in  found  varies  in  thickness,  nnd  the  oil  may  find  a  cavity  in  nny  pert 
of  it, — at  the  bottom,  in  the  middle,  or  at  Ihe  top  of  tho  stratum.  Though  tho  drill  moit 
Invariably  penetrate  tbo  covering  sandrock,  it  may  not  tap  the  fountains  of  oil  at  that 
depth.  It  is  poEsiblo  that  the  depth  of  wells  almost  side  by  side  may  vary  20  or  30 
feet,  or  more,  to  reach  the  some  oil-form ation.  A  «tratnm  of  oil  cannot  be  of  great  thick- 
ness. It  may  be  only  a  few  inches,  or  one  and  even  two  feet  thick ;  but  it  may  also  be 
n  mere  streak,  or  the  rocks  may  close  <ir  "pinrh"  it  out  entirely.  Thus,  the  stratum 
may  extend  from  ten  to  one  hundred  j'ards  in  width,  and  from  a  hundred  yards  to  miler 
in  lengtli.  or  it  may  be  even  mvre  limited  or  more  extensive.  Il  may  change  from  a 
li^wcr  t<]  a  higher  position  in  the  shale,  thus: 


and  the  auger  nay  strike  a  flovring  well  at  4,  only  a  limited  pumping  well  at  3.  tltangli 
bul  a  few  yards  distant,  and  nothing  in  the  sliupe  of  oil  at  0. 

If  oil  existed  in  fissures  running  obliquely  or  perpendicularly  lo  the  strata,  it  might 
be  found  at  almost  any  depth  from  the  surface,  and  in  the  most  irregular  niitnner,  with- 
out regard  to  the  sandrocks.     But  fissures  in  rocks  existed  naturally  and  originallj  u 
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TEDta  for  the  iotern'al  be&t  or  gaaes  of  the  eftrih,  and  gcDerttllj  extended  to  thsmir&ce; 
ud  were  thcM  the  reservoira  of  oil,  ire  cannot  tee  how  the  light  naphtha  could  be  re- 
tained, since  the  volatile  parts  would  escape  through  ever;  crack  or  rent  to  the  surface, 
(od  leave  nothing  but  bitumen  as  a  residue. 

figure  100  illustratOB  clearlj  the  action  of  gas  in  producing  the  flow  of  petroleum 
from  oil-wella.  The  stratum  of  oil,/,  is  always  the  lowest,  while  the  gaa,  b,  is  always 
the  highest,  and  occupies  caviUes  in  the  shale  invariably  above  those  containing  oiL 

Fio.  180. 
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the  other,  or 
lUHt  exist  be- 


These  cavities  o'  hcPire  stated,  are  irregular;  they  may  eii 
they  may  be  Ini'alcJ  at  consi'lernlile  distances  apart,  and  yet 
is  the  result  of  the  gas  in  a  condensed  Atatc:  therefore  a 
tween  the  rescrvfiirs  of  oil  and  the  gaa  producing  them. 

Theae  ga-'o^^  always  exist  in  a  high  stale  uf  teosion,  since  this  accumulation  has  been 
gr^ual  and  almost  irresistiblo.  In  many  cases,  when  struck  by  the  auger  and  thus 
rslieved,  tUey  have  rushed  forth  frum  the  well  with  the  violence  of  exploded  gunpowder, 
lod  have  ejected  the  ^uinderoiis  borjng-tools  out  of  the  hole  and  to  great  dlxtances  from 
tbe  spot.  It  is  lliuo  manifest  that  the  pressure  of  the  confined  gases  on  the  oil  must  bo 
TCfy  great;  and  when  the  auger  descends  into  an  oil-cavity,  without  ^firsl  striking  its 
emmuDicating  gii<:,  the  pressure  on  the  oil  must  cause  it  to  rush  up  the  auger-hole  with 
peat  violence.  But,  if  the  gas  be  first  cut  in  largo  quantities,  of  course  it  will  flow  up 
the  hole  independent  of  the  oil.  In  case  the  hole  in  then  continued  int^  the  oil,  it  will 
depend  on  the  cquitihrium  of  pressure;  that  is,  if  the  gan  forces  its  way  through  the 
Tent  first  made  by  the  au(;cr  with  more  violence  than  it  bears  on  the  oil,  little  or  no  flow 
win  occur;  but  if  the  pressure  l>e  nearly  on  equilibrium,  Iho  flow  will  bo  intermittent. 
If  the  gas  escapes  through  the  upper  or  first  vent,  so  as  to  relieve  its  prcssuro  on  the  oil, 
then  what  oil  loay  be  struck  must  lie  pumped.  If  lioth  oil  and  gas  exist  in  small 
quntitics  and  the  pressure  or  tension  is,  in  consequence,  weak,  then  pumps  must  also 
la  nsnl  to  obtain  the  oil. 

Rguro  100  illu^lralci  l>otti  gas  and  flowing  wells,  when  both 
«irt  in  the  same  formation ;  but  at  a  groat  depth  gas  alone  is 
fjnnd,  independent  i-T  petroleum ;  and  figure  101  iljiintrates  this. 
In  lis  hiiriion  or  p'laitiiin  gas  'Kvupies  a  higher  ntratum  than 
fil,  when  both  e.'.ist  together,  hut  when  gaa  ciisls  independent 
of  petroleum,  its  geohigical  horizon  is  found  at  a  much  greater 
dsptb  and  in  a  still  greater  state  of  tension,  and  when  struck 
nishes  forth  with  still  greater  vi<)lonee,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
terrific  outburst  of  gas  from  the  deep  wells  on  the  Great  Ka- 
Mwha.     But  the  great  presfiure  of  this  deep  gas  forces  small 

((aantities  of  its  most  volatile  parts  through  the  mitiutc  crevices  of  the  rocks  to  the  snr- 
face,  and  if  cavities  are  found  in  any  slaty  strata  reservoirs  of  oil  are  formed,  which 
'  B  upper  or  heavy  oils  of  Kanawha.    It  may  seem  strange  that  so  light  a 
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gaa  Bhould  form  this  heavir  oil.  but  it  h  produced  od  the  Bamo  priauiple  on  which  all 
heavy  oile  are  produced,  viz. :  bj  the  coudensation  of  the  gas  and  the  escupe  of  its  must 
volatile  partfl.  The  carbon  which  constitutes  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  volume  of 
this  light  gas  has  little  or  no  affinity  for  hjdrogen  vrbcn  in  a  cold  coodition:  therefore 
tho  carbon  condensoa  or  Beporates  from  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen,  leaving  it  free,  and 
the  Tesult  is  a  carhon  oil,  coutaining  85  corboo  and  15.  hydrogen.  A  further  evaporation 
of  the  hydrogen  leaves  the  carboD  in  all  Etagcs  of  density,  from  a  heavy  oil  to  bitumen 
and  cool. 

THE   DISTRIBUTEON   OP   PETROLEUM. 

We  shall  say  but  a  fen-  words  on  tliis  «ubject,  sinae  its  distribution  within  the 
Boain  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  while  ii 
in  volcnnic  regions  bos  also  been  mention-ed.  Its  general  distribution  through  all 
atioDS  and  in  all  quarters  of- the  earth  is  generally  known.  We  will  ouly  cull 
tion  to  a  few  localities  where  oil  is  found  in  conditions  differing  materially  from 
described. 

The  petroleum  of  Canada  does  not  differ  from  that  of  Pennsylvania,  though  geoli 
'  assign  it  to  the  Cornifenius  limestone  or  the  third  oil-formation :  on  this  subject, 
ever,  there  is  some  disngreoment,  since  otiiers  place  it  in  the  second  formation,  and 
the  same  geological  horiaon  with  that  of  Venango.     We  have  not  given  the  suljeot 
much  stteation,  and  will  not  attempt  to  decide  in  which  formation  it  is  found.     Bui 
whether  its  geological  liuriion  he  higher  or  lower,  it  cannot  alter  the  fact  of  i 
in  the  same  form  and  in  the  same  oircoinstauue  and  conditions  as  found  in  Yei 
county,  Pennsylvania, 

If  it  exists  in  the  lon'er  Devonian  or  upper  Silurian,  the  rooks  containing  it 
near  to  tbe  surface  where  &e  Cnnadiun  petcolonm  is  found,  and,  though  the  same  f 
tion  may  be  over  2000  feet  doep  under  Oil  Creek,  it  ia  only  from  300  to  500  where 
found  iu  Chatham  county,  near  Lake  St.  Clair,  in  Canada.  At  the  greater  depth  uader 
Oil  Creek  it  would  exist  as  gas  only,  but  at  tho  Canadian  wells  it  would  naturally  be 
condensod  as  oil,  from  tho  esoapo  of  the  hydrogen. 

Tho  oils  of  California  and  all  or  most  of  tbe  great  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains are  prinoipally,  if  not  entirely,  of  volcanic  origin,  and  exist  in  the  vicinity  of 
volcanic  regions.  Tho  many  scattered  depogiu  of  coal  of  a  later  date  than  the  true 
Carboniferous  prove  the  fact  of  their  voLcanio  origin,  since  tbcy  are  found  in  almost 
every  Hthologlaal  formation.  Like  the  eastern  coal-fields  of  Massachnsette,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina,  they  were  only  created  when  the  tompornture  of  the  great  volcanic 
rangei  in  which  they  are  located  admitted  of  the  condensation  of  tho  gofes,   which 

naturally  must  have  been  of  much  later  date  than  in  the  comparatively  temperate 

regions  at  a  distance  in  tbe  waters  of  tlio  Great  Basin. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  tho  fact  again  in  this  connection,  to  call  the  attention 

of  tho  thinking  reader  to  tho  uniformity  and  beauty  of  every  eoincident,  when  wa  refer 

the  production  of  coal  indirectly  to  tho  vapors  of  carbon,  and  directly  to  the  resulting 

petroleum  and  bitumen. 

We  need  not  state  that  vapor  or  gases  enshrouded  the  earth  when  a  thousand  votcanac^ 

vented  their  Htreams  of  molten  lava  into  the  waters  that  filled  its  deep  places. 

need  it  be  argued  that  tho  vapor  of  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  of  water  shcMild  ui 

under  the  heat  produce<l,  forming  oarburetted  hydrogen  gas. 

This  could  not  result  in  oil  under  the  boat  that  existed  in  the  vicinity  ol  voiconio 

action  ;  but  at  a  distance,  whoro  the  molten  lava,  shivered  by  ' 

precipitated  as  sediment  iu  the  watcm  of  the  wide  Appalachian  basin,  tho  temperature 

wonid  bo  muoli  reduced,  and  the  ciftbon  would  port  with  much  of  Its  hydrogen, 

become  in  consequence  petroleum. 
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In  every  great  coal-field  known,  a  process  similar  to  this  took  place.  In  the  Welsh  an- 
thracite field  it  was  almost  identical,  and  in  the  Great  Northern  coal-field  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  in  £ngland,  while  the  manner  of  its  production  might  have  been 
quite  different,  the  principle  was  the  same.  There  the  oil  forming  coal  might  not  be 
derived  from  distant  sources  of  heat,  but  the  groat  dikes  penetrating  the  coal-field  might 
have  produced  the  vapor  and  gas  of  the  hydro-carbons.  These  dikes  are  of  all  ages. 
The  **  whin-sill"  underlies  the  coal,  wliile  the  groat  ninety-fathom  dike  reaches  the  sur- 
face. At  some  points  the  coal  has  been  formed  on  tlic  dikes,  and  of  course  subsequent 
to  their  formation ;  while  at  others  the  trap  invades  the  coal  measures  from  bottom  to 
top. 

The  debris  forming  the  rocky  strata  may  have  been  partially  derived  from  the  vol- 
canic dikes  piercing  the  field,  but  in  all  probability  die  sedimentary  matter  was  derived 
from  more  distant  sources.  It  is  not  essential,  however,  to  the  correctness  of  the  theory 
given  that  the  hydro-carbons  should  be  derived  in  part  or  in  whole  from  the  heat  of 
local  volcanic  action,  nor  do  we  feel  at  all  confident  that  such  was  the  case.  It  is  equally 
or  perhaps  more  probable  that  both  the  regions  of  heat  and  the  sources  of  the  rocky 
material  were  remote  from  the  English  fields  of  bituminous  coal.  We  find  our  AVestern 
coal-fields  and  the  accompanying  strata  over  a  thousand  miles  from  their  sources  of  pro- 
duction. 

Petroleum  has  been  produced  and  utilized  for  centuries  in  Burmah,  and  it  is  reported 
the  production  has  amounted  to  over  half  a  million  barrels  annually.  The  wells  do 
not  appear  to  be  deep,  but  are  generally  large  excavations,  into  which  the  oil  rises  con- 
tinually, giving  ofi"  its  more  volatile  parts  and  remaining  as  a  heavy  oil.  Nothing  posi- 
tive has  come  beneath  our  notice  in  regard  to  the  geology  of  tliis  district,  tliough  it  has 
been  said  that  small  seams  of  impure  coal  or  bitumen  exist  below  the  oil-wells.  Our 
impression  is  that  it  must  bo  a  volcanic  region,  and  that  the  oil  is  constantly  produced 
ts  it  is  produced  in  Cuba  and  Trinidad,  rising  from  the  volcanic  sources  of  heat 
through  the  strata  to  the  surface. 

The  naphtha  of  Persia  has  been  celebrated  for  a  long  period,  and  has  been  used  for 
aacred  oblations  and  light  in  the  pagan  temples  for  agC8.  It  is  lighter  than  the  Penn- 
sylvania petroleum  generally,  but  about  the  consistency  of  the  oils  produced  from  our 
deep  wells.  In  regard  to  the  formation  and  geological  character  of  the  Persian 
naphtha  we  can  say  nothing. 

In  China  petroleum  has  been  long  used.  It  is  found  in  several  localities ;  but  we  have 
only  one  to  note,  in  which  it  exists  in  much  the  same  geological  condition  and  position 
tt  it  is  found  on  the  Great  Kanawha  in  connection  with  coal  and  salt.  The  oil  is  very 
light  when  first  exposed,  or  when  found  at  a  great  depth  from  the  surface,  but  becomes 
thick  on  exposure.  Gas  is  frequently  struck  in  the  salt-wells,  which  are  often  over  1500 
feet  deep;  and  sometimes  its  discharges  are  so  violent  and  terrific  as  to  suspend  all 
operations  in  the  vicinity. 

When  the  gas  thus  emitted  becomes  ignited,  the  effects  are  tremendous  and  fearful,  as 
shown  by  late  experience  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  by  former  accidents  on 
the  Great  Kanawlia. 

DISTILLATION  OF  COAL-OIL. 

We  have  collected  and  prepared  a  large  quantity  of  materials  on  the  subject  of  petro- 
leom  and  coal-oil, — enough,  in  fact,  to  fill  a  work  as  large  as  the  one  before  us;  but  both 
time  and  space  admonish  briefness,  and  we  are  necessarily  forced  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  presenting  an  exhaustive  treatise,  or  even  an  epitome  of  the  many  subjects  that 
naturally  present  themselves  for  examination. 

Though  many  have  written  on  these  subjects,  none  have  eiaminfld  and  disciissed 
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practicallj,  and  there  yet  remains  cnuch  to  be  said  sud  learned  in  regard  (o  their 
utility,  as  well  as  tlieir  character  and  productioas.  A  work  un  this  subject  ooald  not 
fail  to  be  interesting  and  uBefuL  We  have  eenrched  ia  vain  for  eumetliing  practical  in 
relation  to  the  origin  of  petroleum  and  coal  oil,  but  have  read  or  beard  of  no  publie»- 
tion  of  the  charaotor  desired.  Many  of  the  booka  publishnl  on  thene  xulijects.  boweret, 
are  interesting,  and  preAOnt  informatioii  new  to  the  public;  but  moat  of  them  u« 
rainbliug,  indefiiiite,  and  far  from  satisfactory. 

COAL  AND  COAL-OIL. 

The  cammoD  varieties  of  mineral  coal  are  divided  into  sereral  classes,  accordii^to 
their  density  and  the  volatile  or  bituminous  matter  they  contain.  Hard  anthracittii 
the  most  dense  and  Qontains  the  most  curbon.  On  the  Lehi{;h  and  thruugh  a  great  po^ 
tion  of  the  eastern  end  of  tbe  First  and  Middle  coal-fields  the  density  of  ontbraoileia 
about  1900,  \Tater  being  1000,  and  its  constituents  are — carbon  about  00  parts,  water  and 
volatile  matter  fmra  5  to  6  parta,  and  earthy  impurities  from  4  to  5  parts. 

The  density  of  the  Wyoming  coais  is  rather  less  than  the  aboTe,  while  the  volalilfl 
matter  is  a  little  more.  In  the  ivestern  end  of  the  First  and  Middle  coal-fietd«  the 
density  of  the  coal,  whieh  is  a  eemi>authracite,  is  about  1400,  and  its  constitQeiih 
carbon  83  to  88,  irolatile  matter  8  to  12,  and  earthy  impurities  5  to  8. 

The  Bemi-bituminoua  coals  of  Broad  Top  and  Cumberland  have  a  density  of  1300  to 
1400,  and  their  constituentB  are — carbon  T5  to  85,  volatile  matter  10  to  20,  and  earthy 
impurities  from  5  to  7.  The  rich  bituminous  coals  of  the  West  bavo  a  density  of  ISOO 
to  1300 ;  their  constituent  parts  are—carbon  50  to  GO,  volatile  matter  35  to  48,  and  aslm 
from  2  t«  6.  Canuel  coals  are  usually  a  little  lighter  tiian  the  common  bitnminoui,  uA 
contain  more  volatile  matter,  frequently  oa  high  as  50  and  even  60  per  cent. 

Coal-oil  and  illuminating  gas  are  made  only  from  (he  two  last-named  coals, — the  ridi 
bituminous  or  tbe  richer  cannel, — not  because  it  is  impossible  to  turn  the  former  back 
iut«  oil  or  gas,  but  because  under  present  development  it  has  not  been  considered  prac- 
tical, and  because  the  richer  bituminous  coals  can  be  made  to  give  up  their  volatile 
matter  with  more  economy.  We  presu^io  our  ooal-oil  manufacturers  will  scarcely 
realize  that  nearly  the  whole  moss  uf  the  coal  can  be  reduced  to  oil ;  but  such  is  the  racl. 
The  present  mude  of  deHtruetive  distillation  is  eitremely  wasteful  and  expensive.  We 
have  shown  that  all  valuable  cool  is  composed  of  from  90  to  98  per  cent,  of  carbon  and 
volatile  matter, — priiuiipally  hydrogen;  but  when  the  volatile  matter  is  very  great,  per- 
haps uiygen  and  nitrogen  may  form  small  portions  of  the  volatile  coDstituenta  of  coal- 
It  has  been  demonHtrated  that  the  srilid  body  of  coal  was  produced  from  gas  <>r  gawe. 
first  condensed  in  the  form  of  oil,  and  subsequently  solidified  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
most  volatile  parts.  Coal,  therefore,  is  a  Bolidilied  gas,  which  may  be  again  rewked 
into  its  original  condition  by  heat,  and  Oigain  condensed  to  oil  and  solidiiied  as  coal  by 
the  natural  process.  That  losa  will  take  place  in  the  practical  Iruatntent  is  evident, 
since  much  of  the  rarefied  vapor  would  escape;  but  the  process  which  produces  only  40 
gallons  of  oil  from  a  coal  containing  50  per  cent,  of  bituiuinuus  matter,  which  should 
produce  over  100  gallons,  is  certainly  far  from  perfection.  When  we  consider,  however, 
that  the  entire  muss  of  coal,  excepting  the  earthy  iuj,>urities,  may  be  reduced  to  gas, 
and  again  condensed  into  oil,  we  find  how  very  far  we  arc  from  the  perfect  chemical 
processes  of  Nature.  Yet  we  think  they  may  lie  imitated  with  success  and  economy. 
The  cost  of  obtaining  100  gallons  of  oil  from  a  Itiu  of  cannel  coal  sl)ould  not  be  greater 
tiian  that  now  sustained  in  the  producli^m  of  40  gallons ;  and  perhaps  we  may  be  safe 
in  stating  that  double  the  quantity  of  O'il  specified,  or  200  gallons  of  oil,  may  be  pro- 
duced from  a  ton  of  rich  cannel  cual,  and  proportionate  amounts  from  cool  of  a  h 
pure  variety. 
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Oil  may  be  produced  from  anthracite  and  semi-bituminons  coals ;  but  it  is  a  question 
irhether  any  process  which  could  be  adopted  would  pay  as  a  practical  operation. 

Our  view  of  the  matter  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Nature  has  produced  and 
stored  away  for  man  a  vast  amount  of  carbon  in  various  forms, — as  gas,  as  oil,  as 
bitumen,  and  as  coal.  It  seems  contrary  to  the  rules  of  chemistry  and  the  laws  of 
reason  that  we  should  let  the  gas  from  which  she  produced  oil,  and  coal  go  to  waste, 
while  we  convert  the  coal  back  into  gas  and  then  into  oil.  Would  it  not  be  more  prac- 
tical and  economical  to  convert  the  waste  gases  into  oil,  rather  than  the  coal  into  gas, 
uid  this  coal-gas  into  oil?  The  question  may  be  asked.  Can  it  be  done?  We  think  it 
Ban,  and  we  hope  to  demonstrate  the  fact.  But  it  cannot  be  done  here  and  now,  since 
patents  are  pending  on  the  processes,  and  neither  our  space  nor  time  would  permit  their 
liacussion  in  this  connection. 

It  is  not  practical,  however,  to  obtain  free  gas  in  all  localities ;  but  in  all  coal-fields 
gas  may  be  obtained  by  boring  to  the  proper  depth,  even  in  the  anthracite  regions 
where  petroleum  does  not  exist ;  but  there  it  would  be  very  deep.  In  localities  where 
subterranean  gas  cannot  be  obtained,  both  gas  and  oil  may  be  produced  from  coal  with 
more  economy  than  oil  can  be  supplied  under  present  development:  but  our  impression 
is  that  our  resources  of  hydro-carbons,  in  the  shape  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  gases, 
principally  within  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  are  equal  to  any  demand,  and  that  oil  pro^ 
duced  from  gas  may  yet  supply  light  to  cities  and  towns,  villages  and  private  houses, 
with  more  economy  than  it  can  bo  protluced  frf)m  the  richest  cannel  coal. 

We  before  observed  that  both  the  carbon  and  the  bitumen  of  coal  may  be  reduced  to 
vapor  or  gas,  and  that  this  may  be  condensed  in  the  shape  of  oil.  The  manner  of  con- 
rerting  subterranean  gas  to  oil  would  be  nearly  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  re- 
duetion  of  coal-gas,  and  the  chemical  action  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  processes  of 
natare,  in  which  water  and  air  act  principal  parts,  while  heat  and  cold,  in  combination 
with  mechanical  power,  expands  or  condenses  the  coal  or  the  gas.  The  modus  operandi 
and  the  mechanical  means  are  not  necessarily  confined  to  one  single  mode.  Every 
chemist  and  mechanic  knows  how  various  are  the  processes  or  modes  frequently  used 
in  accomplishing  the  same  object. 

The  aim  of  the  practical  and  experienced  is  always  towards  economy  and  simplicity. 
One  mode  may  be  very  beautiful  and  attractive  in  theory,  but  very  expensive  and  profit- 
less in  practice.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance  that  the  simplest  and  most 
economical  modes  and  processes  be  employed  in  all  practical  operations  when  they  can 
be  made  available ;  but,  as  before  stated,  wo  cannot  here  illustrate  the  various  modes  of 
distilling  coal-oil  now  in  use,  or  those  which  may  be  more  available ;  while  the  process 
of  condensing  or  utilizing  petroleum  gases  would  be  still  more  difiicult  to  explain  for 
practical  purposes  in  the  space  now  at  our  command.  Tho  hints  we  have  given  may 
set  practical  men  to  thinking,  and  to  an  investigation  of  the  subjects  discussed,  and 
which  may  lead  to  useful  results.  We  propose,  however,  to  elaborate  these  subjects 
fully  in  a  future  publication,  when  experiments  now  in  process  of  operation  shall  have 
demonstrated  the  most  practical  processes  both  of  the  distillation  of  coal  and  the  con- 
iensation  of  gas. 

The  modes  now  practised  for  the  distillation  of  coal  and  other  bituminous  substances, 
iod  the  production  of  crml-oil  therefrom,  are  both  expensive  and  wasteful ;  while  the 
refining  of  the  crude  oil,  whether  petroleum  or  coal,  is  complicated,  costly,  and  im- 
perfect. 

CONCLUSION  OF  PETROLEUM. 

This  may  seem  a  hasty  and  unsatisfactory  conclusion  of  one  of  the  most  important 
mlgectf  of  thia  work,— one  which  perhaps  we  ought  to  have  commenced  with;  and 
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■were  wo  to  rewrite  the  book  suuli  would  be  the  order  in  which  we  should  arrange  the 
Bubjects,  since  petrulouia  naturallj  precedes  uoul,  and  should  receire  the  first  attetiUon. 
Maoj  of  our  readers,  who  are  more  interested  in  oil  than  coal  or  iron,  maj  be  dis- 
appointed ut  tbia  abrupt  termiuation,  without  any  reference  Ut  the  practical  operations 
of  boring  fur  and  producing  oil.  We  can  only  plead  that  our  limits  bavu  been  greul}' 
exceeded,  and  we  are  now  forced  to  a  cuoyluaion  no/en»  volens. 

In  diecuasiug  the  subject  of  petroleum,  however,  we  have  kept  off  the  beaten  ground 
of  other  wrilcrH,  and  have  preicnted  it  in  such  a  manner  as  may  lead  to  a  correct  appre- 
ciation of  this  comparatively  new  source  of  our  mineral  wealth,  and  its  ecuimmical  and 
practical  development;  while  the  many  facts  in  relation  to  the  h^dro-carbons,  so  clearly 
demonstrated  in  that  portion  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  formation  aaU  origin  of  coal, 
prove  tbe  correctness  of  our  otherwise  theoretical  conclusions,  and  present  munietakable 
erideace  of  the  identical  origin  of  coal  am)  coal-oil. 

THE   END. 

With  a  few  brief  words  wo  must  conclude  this,  the  principal  part  of  our  wort  and 
reserve  for  the  Api'enoik  our  statistical  tables,  de«oriptioti8  of  mines,  and  mich  other 
information  as  require  frequent  alterations  from  ajinual  additions  aiid  changes.  The 
main  portion  of  the  book,  or  674  pages,  is  in  elcctrotyped  plates ;  but  the  Apprhdij  i; 
nut  olectrotyped. 

In  concluding  our  long  and  arduous  labors,  we  feel  inclined  to  recapitulate  aiiil 
present  an  epitome  of  the  subjeeta  diacuBsed;  but  fear  to  do  injustice  to  both  oundvn 
and  our  readers,  since  the  whole  work  is  condensed  and  concise,  and  nothing  less  tbaa 
a  revision  of  the  whole  would  present  a  fair  or  jnst  compendium. 

A  partjal  or  minute  statement  would  convey  but  an  indefinite  idea  of  tbe  book,  whOe 
even  a  brief  synopsis  would  occupy  more  room  than  we  eon  now  spare.  We  would 
therefore  Tespoctfullj  refer  to  our  Preface,  Table  of  Contents,  and  concluding  lades  of 
Subjects,  as  the  best  epitome  wo  can  present.  Every  subject  will  be  found  under  it* 
appropriate  head  and  in  tbe  order  of  their  occurrence.  | 

Tho  TOLcujic  TUEORV  herein  advanced  will  give  a  new  and,  we  hope,  a  correct 
starting-point  to  tbe  science  of  geology.  We  have  always  thought  the  maiu  thuorii'« 
of  the  science  to  have  been  conceived  in  error  by  modern  sopbista  and  in&dels,  wbd 
invented  them  as  arguments  against  tbe  truth  of  revelation  and  the  Bible.  Even  those 
who  have  battled  manfully  and  successfully  for  the  truth  seem  to  have  accepted  tb^ 
theories  framed  Ly  its  adversaries,  and  sought  no  other  guide  to  the  NATUit.iL  raocESSCf 
of  Creation. 

We  cannot  resist  quoting  the  words  of  an  old  and  celebrated  Cornish  miner,  whow 
implicit  faith  in  the  truth  of  revelation  made  him  its  stauncli  defender  and  ■  powerfiil 
opponent  to  its  rovilers.  We  do  not  endorse  all  his  sentiments,  nor  embrace  his  sweep- 
ing denunciationsof  geology  and  geologielsi  but  wo  do  think,  as  ho  did,  that  the  science 
was  not  only  conceived  in  falsehood,  but  against  the  truth,  by  tbo  enemies  of  religion, 
and  that  it  has  been  developed  under  all  the  difBculties  of  tho  original  error.  The 
science  iteclf  we  consider  the  grandest  study  open  to  Che  human  mind,  and  its  great 
masters,  who  have  elucidated  so  many  wonderful  truths  from  its  dark  arcana,  are  en- 
titled to  our  highest  respect  and  admiration.  Nevertlielea'',  our  voice  is  given  againsi 
the  errors  of  infidelity,  whether  adopted  by  geologists  or  the  teachers  of  men;  for  wc 
believe  that  the  Works  of  Crsatio.s  will  agree  with  the  Wokd  of  Ood. 

"Permit  us  to  inquire  what  benefit  mining  has  received  from  all  the  writings,  lectures, 
societies,  premiums,  researches,  and  labors  of  our  large  body  of  tbmretical  geologists? 
If  I  am  wrong,  please  to  set  me  right;  but,  I  declare,  I  know  not  a  single  instance  where 
any  good  has  emanated  from  tholr  c^crlians,  to  the  value  of  a  swabbing-stick'.    AH  the 
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progress  made  in  the  discoverj  and  worldng  of  mines  has  been  without  their  help ;  the 
ancient  methods  of  detecting  or  identifying  a  metallio  vein  bj  sbodes,  gossans,  mineral 
waters,  gases,  &c.  have  received  no  improvement  from  them,  although  we  are  persuaded 
that  a  fine  field  for  art  and  science  is  still  open  here ;  for,  as  nature  alwayn  varkt  b^ 
gemeral  law9,  we  believe  that  if  all  the  indications  which  attend  a  rich  metallio  vein 
eoold  be  detected,  that  mining  would  not  be  so  much  a  speculation  as  it  is  at  present 
But  what  can  be  the  cause  that  such  a  large  body  of  talented  men,  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject, ambitious  to  excel,  and  'with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,'  should  be  thus 
notoriously  useless  and  unprofitable?  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  allow  me  to  observe  that 
Iheology  should  ever  be  the  basis  of  geology.  This,  sir,  is  the  grand  cause  why  the 
efforts  of  our  geological  societies  have  utterly  failed:  they  have  set  themselves  against 
the  tndh,  they  have  rejected  the  inspired  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world;  henoe 
th^  writings  and  sayings  are  replete  with  error,  inconsistency,  and  contradiction. 

"  Let  them  begin  again,  cancel  what  they  have  vnritten,  and  lay  tlioir  foundation  on 
the  sublime  account  given  us  in  the  Scriptures.  Then  let  them  follow  Nature  in  all  her 
grand  and  stupendous  subterranean  operations,  and  they  Yn\\  discover  a  world  of  har- 
monious wonders,  and  will  bring  to  light,  to  the  admiration  and  benefit  of  mankind, 
the  cause  and  effect  of  the  magnificent  order  of  every  part  of  creation  that  is  allowed 
to  fall  under  the  inspection  of  man. 

"I  shall  be  borne  out  in  stating  my  firm  conviction  that  no  skeptic  ever  made  a  good 
gedogist;  and,  whatever  those  men  may  think  of  themselves  who  dare  to  write  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  Word  which  the  Creator  has  graciously  condescended  to  bestow  on  his 
ereatures,  they  are  no  better  than  practical  atheists  in  the  judgment  of  all  men  *who 
beUere  and  know  the  truth,'  and  their  vrritings  are  calculated  to  inflict  a  aerions  injnrj 
on  sooiety  and  sap  the  foundations  of  Christian  faith."* 

«  •  Bodge'i  Minar'i  Onlde ;  Lettor  to  the  ^'.London  Mining  Journal.** 
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PART  VIII 


This  portion  of  the  Book  will  be  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  statistical 
statements,  descriptions  of  mines,  manufactures  and  places,  and  business  matters 
generally. 

It  was  intended,  when  this  work  was  commenced,  to  illustrate  its  text  and  sustain 
its  arguments,  by  notes,  from  various  authorities,  in  the  Appendix ;  but,  though  a 
large  quantity  of  manuscript  has  been  prepared  for  this  object,  we  are  compelled 
to  reject  the  whole  for  want  of  space. 

We  proposed,  in  page  35,  to  trace  a  parallel  between  Gteology  and  the  Biblb, 
as  given  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  Creation,  and  on  page  81  we  promised  to  give 
Professor  Rogers'  theory  of  coal  formation  in  this  portion  of  our  work ;  but  wo 
are  compelled  to  omit  both,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  though  the  copy  was  pre- 
pared for  the  printers.  Professor  Rogers*  theory  may  be  found  on  page  805  of 
his  great  work  on  the  Geology  of  Pennsylvania. 


NOTES  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

Note  L 

THE  CONGLOMERATE  ROCK  OP  THE  COAL  MEASURES. 

On  page  57,  in  describing  this  rock  we  were  induced  to  follow  the  theories  of 
Rogers  and  Lesley  in  regard  to  its  origin  and  formation, — first  because  we  have 
much  confidence  in  Professor  Lesley's  opinions;  and,  second,  because  the  argu- 
ments presented  seemed  to  jastify  the  conclusion.  But  even  Lesley  is  undecided 
on  this  question.  He  says,  in  his  Manual  of  Coal,  page  73 :  **  But  after  disposing 
of  all  these  arguments,  concretionary  quartz  remains  a  poastbiltti/,  and  somo 
as  yet  unknown  method  of  explaining  its  susceptibility  to  impressions  is  a  great 
desideratum." 

Professor  Brainard,  of  Cleveland,  maintains,  by  many  strong  arguments,  that 
the  pebbles  of  the  conglomerate  rock  are  concretionB^  and  the  precipitate  of  a 
Bolation  of  silex,  or  feldspar  and  mica,  formed  by  the  chemical  action  of  lime,  &c. 
These  pebbles  are  always  smooth,  as  if  formed  by  detrition,  like  those  of  a  shore 
or  stream ;  but,  unlike  the  latter,  they  present  no  angular  surfaces ;  those  which  are 
not  wholly  smooth  are  crystalline;  they  are  generally  flattenedi  and  always  imbedded 
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on  their  flat  sorfaces,  as  shown  in  figure  5.  They  are  often  pitted  as  if  marked 
while  in  a  soft  condition,  and  sometimes  contain  impressions  of  plants,  which  must 
have  been  produced  while  the  pebbles  were  in  a  soft  condition.  These  and  other 
considerations,  which  we  will  state  below,  induce  ns  to  conclude  the  conglomerate 
rock  to  be  precipitated  during  a  time  of  volcanic  quiet,  and  that  the  white  pebble 
are  concretions  of  silex. 

The  immense  horizon  of  this  rock ;  its  uniform  spread,  yet  gradual  depreciation 
both  in  thickness  and  coarseness  westward  and  northwestward,  indicate  its  source 
as  identical  with  that  from  which  all  or  most  of  the  material  filling  the  Qreat  Basin 
was  derived.  We  said,  on  page  57,  that  **  it  evidently  could  not  have  been  of  vol- 
canic origin,  since  there  appears  to  be  little  or  none  of  the  pure  igneous  rocks  in 
the  mass."  This,  we  must  state,  is  erroneous  in  fact,  though  correct  when  con- 
sidered as  a  purely  sedimentary  formation,  produced  by  the  detrition  of  existing 
rocks ;  but  we  have  persistently  advanced  the  theory  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  all 
our  rocky  strata,  whether  clay,  slate  or  sandstone ;  yet  these  rocks  contain  no  evi- 
dence of  direct  volcanic  eruption.  The  Red-shale,  on  which,  and  in  which  the  con- 
glomerate pebbles  are  frequently  imbedded,  does  not  appear  to  be  derived  from 
volcanic  sources,  and  yet  that  such  is  its  source  cannot  be  successfully  denied, 
though  at  the  time  of  its  precipitation  violent  volcanic  action  did  not  take  place 
except  at  intervals,  but  the  ashes,  dust  and  smoke  of  their  smouldering  quite  filled 
the  air  and  the  waters  with  a  fine  sediment,  intermixed  with  the  coarser  strata  of 
intermittent  eruptions.  To  be  consistent,  we  must  therefore  repudiate  the  theory 
of  detrition^  as  stated  on  page  57,  and  accept  the  more  natural  one  of  concretion, 
to  account  for  the  white  pebbles  in  the  conglomerate  rock. 

Note  U.    . 

ROOK  FAULTS. 

On  page  295  we  stated  our  inability  to  account  for  a  certain  class  of  rock  faults, 
shown  in  figure  1 10,  in  which  the  rock  occupies  narrow  walls  across  the  plane  of 
the  coal,  sometimes  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  dividing  the  coal  in  the  form  of  a 
dike,  and  yet  not  injuring  the  size  of  the  bed  or  the  quality  of  the  coal.  We  find 
the  coal  on  each  side  of  these  peculiar  faults  perfectly  pure,  but  abruptly  ter- 
minating against  the  face  of  the  fault.  These  faults  rarely  extend  above  or  below 
the  coal.  They  simply  divide  the  bed,  and  are  always  composed  of  the  same 
material,  whether  slate  or  rock,  which  forms  the  **  roof"  or  strata  covering  the 
coal-bed. 

In  tracing  the  evidence  offered  by  existing  facts,  to  prove  that  mineral  coal  is  the 
result  of  petroleum,  or  a  solidified  hydro-carbon,  we  find  the  rock  faults  alluded  to 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  bitumen  resulting  from  the  evaporation 
of  the  lighter  portions  of  petroleum  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  frequently  exhibit 
cracks  or  fissures  across  its  surface  for  great  distances,  as  shown  by  the  pitch  lakes 
of  Trinidad  and  other  places. 

These  cracks  or  fissures  would  naturally  become  filled  with  earthy  matter,  and 
form  the  rock  faults  just  as  we  find  them. 

No  other  theory  can  satisfactorily  account  for  the  peculiar  faults  herein  discussed, 
and  the  natural  and  clear  explanation  thus  afforded  offers  another  proof  of  the 
formation  of  our  coal-beds  from  the  condensed  hydrocarbon.  With  the  facts  now 
before  us,  and  the  vast  amount  of  evidence  gathered  in  our  patient  and  laborious 
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investigation  of  this  subject  dnring  the  two  years  we  have  devoted  to  this  work,  we 
could  now  present  oar  theory  of  the  Natural  Procbsses,  and  the  formation  of 
mineral  coal,  much  more  clearly  and  satisfactorily  than  they  have  been  presented  in 
COAL,  IRON  and  oil,  but  we  must  now  let  it  stand  as  written.  We  did  not  set  down 
to  prove  a  peculiar  theory,  but  the  theory  grew  into  shape  and  being,  by  the  facts 
which  were  developed  by  a  close  investigation,  and  by  thirty  years  of  former 
experience  and  extensive  practical  observation. 


Note  III. 

COAL-BEDS  OR  SEAMS  vs.  VEINS. 

The  anthracite  coal  miners  invariably,  though  erroneously,  apply  the  term  ♦'  vein" 
to  denominate  the  anthracite  beds,  and  wc  have  followed  them  in  using  this 
arbitrary  term,  because  it  has  become  a  technicality,  or  mining  phrase,  in  the 
anthracite  regions,  which  cannot  be  now  changed  as  a  common  name.  Beds  urc, 
perhaps,  the  most  proper  name  by  which  to  designate  our  coal  strata.  In  England 
they  are  generally  known  as  '*  seams,"  while  in  the  western  and  southern  States  the 
coal-beds,  as  well  as  the  coal-mines,  are  known  generally  as  ''coal-banks."  lu 
writing  of  other  coal-fields,  or  those  not  in  the  anthracite  regions,  we  have  generally 
used  the  term  "  seam,"  but  coal-beds  are  more  appropriate,  llie  name  vem  was 
derived,  perhaps,  from  the  Cornish  miners,  who  knew  no  term  but  lode  or  vein  for 
all  kinds  of  mineral  deposits  or  formations. 

Note  IV. 

ROGERS'  NOMENCLATURE. 

We  have  frequently  made  use  of  Professor  Rogers'  nomenclature  of  the 
Falseozoic  strata  of  the  Appalachians  in  this  work.  On  page  36  will  be  found  the 
Palaeozoic  column  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  equivalents  of  Rogers'  divisions  in  New 
York  and  England. 

Note  V. 

THE  GREAT  BASIN. 

Figure  117,  page  323,  represents  the  Great  Appalachian  or  Mississippi  Basin. 
We  have  given  this  Great  Basin  various  names  in  discussing  the  formation  of  the 
paleozoic  strata  therein.  First  we  call  it  the  *'  Ancient  Sea,"  because  it  was  occu- 
pied or  filled  in  the  beginning,  from  the  granite  coast  range  of  the  east  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  by  water,  and  exinted  as  a  sea.  We  alno  cull  it  the  "  Great  Inland 
Sea,'*  because  it  gradually  became  Ichs  in  extent,  and  retreated  inland,  by  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  the  sedimf  utary  strata  in  its  eastern  and  south-eastern  portions. 
It  is  also  known  as  the  Appalachian  Basin,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  tlie  most  compre- 
hensive term,  since  no  other  name  seems  to  be  applicable  as  a  cognomen  for  the 
entire  basin.  This  term,  however,  is  arbitrary,  and  originally  applied  to  the  moun- 
tain ranges  on  the  eastern  Hide  of  the  basin.  The  '*  Mi<4siKHippi  Basin"  in  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  entire  formation,  though  profx^rly  it  is  applicable  only  to  that 
portion  of  tbe  basin  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
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SECTION  I. 

STATISTICS  OF  IRON. 

The  following  data  and  statistical  tables  concerning  the  iron  trade  of  the  United 
States  are  compiled  from  the  publications  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Associa- 
tion, by  permission. 

The  late  Secretary,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Lamborn,  has  divided  the  Anthracite  Iron 
Manufactures  into  five  districts,  for  convenience  of  reference  and  tabulation,  and 
with  much  industry  has  completed  a  set  of  elaborate  and  comprehensive  tables, 
from  which  the  following  are  merely  abstracts : 


1st,  or  LEHIGH  GROUP  OF  FURNACES. 
See  Tables  1  arid  2,  ^ages  684  and  685. 

In  1849  the  Lehigh  region  produced  but  44,347  tons  of  metal,  being  an  average 
of  4,434  tons  for  each  furnace  in  blast.  In  1860,  the  year  before  the  war,  they  pro- 
duced 173,075  tons,  while  in  1864,  the  last  of  which  we  have  definite  information, 
their  production  reached  214,093  tons,  an  average  of  7,929  for  each  furnace.  Their 
total  annual  capacity  in  1860  was  176,166  tons.  In  the  present  year  they  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  267,116  tons.  This  region  consumed  in  1864,  486,105  tons  of  ore, 
and  459,051  tons  of  anthracite  coal :  a  consumption  of  about  two  and  one-third  tons 
of  ore,  and  two  and  one-seventh  tons  of  coal  for  each  ton  of  iron  made.  Of  the 
thirty  furnaces  in  this  group,  twenty-two  are  now  in  blast 


2d,  or  SCHUYLKILL  GROUP  OF  FURNACES. 
See  Tables  3  and  4,  pages  686  and  687. 

Of  the  twenty-four  furnaces  in  the  Schuylkill  group,  twenty  are  now  in  blast  In 
the  year  1849  this  region  produced  23,436  tons  of  metal,  being  an  average  of  2,929 
tons  for  each  furnace  in  operation.  In  1860  they  produced  92,345  tons,  and  in  1864, 
112,806  tons,  an  average  of  5,372  tons  per  furnace.  In  1850  the  total  capacity  of 
the  region  was  42,000  tons.  In  1864  there  were  259,000  tons  of  ore  and  227,000 
tons  of  coal  consumed,  a  consumption  of  about  two  and  three-tenth  tons  of  ore, 
and  two  tons  of  coal  for  each  ton  of  iron. 


3d,  or  LOWER  SUSQUEHANNA  GROUP  OF  FURNACES. 
See  Tables  5  and  6,  pages  688  and  689. 

Of  the  thirty-two  furnaces  comprising  the  Lower  Susquehanna  group,  twenty-two 
are  now  in  blast    In  1849  this  region  produced  24,256  tons  of  pig  metal,  an  aver- 
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age  of  2,694  tons  per  farnace  in  blast  In  1860  they  made  101,246  tons,  and  in 
1864, 118,615  tons  were  produced,  averaging  4,394  tons  per  furnace.  The  capacity 
of  these  furnaces  in  1850  was  72,400  tons ;  they  are  now  able  to  produce  170,861 
tons.  In  1864  this  region  consumed  271,762  tons  of  ore  and  228,886  tons  of  coal, 
a  fraction  over  two  and  one-third  tons  of  ore,  and  about  two  tons  of  coal  for  each 
ton  of  iron  made. 

4th,  ob  upper  SUSQUEHANNA  GROUP  OF  FURNACES. 

(Abovb  Habbisbubq,  and  on  the  Juniata.) 

See  Tables  7  and  8,  pages  690  and  691. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  furnaces  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  group,  sixteen  are  now  in 
blast.  In  1849  this  region  produced  26,025  tons  of  iron,  an  average  of  2,420  tons 
per  furnace  in  blast.  In  1860  the  production  was  69,698,  which  was  increased  in 
1864,  108,664  tons,  an  average  of  5,174  tons  for  each  furnace  in  operation.  The 
utmost  capacity  of  this  region  in  1850  was  58,700  tons.  ITie  present  year  it  is 
capable  of  producing  167,500  tons.  Eight  furnaces  in  this  group  have  been  idle  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  again  be  put  in  blast.  In  1864 
the  furnaces  in  this  region  consumed  261,015  tons  ore  and  213,477  tons  coal,  being 
two  and  two-fifths  tons  of  ore,  and  about  two  tons  of  coal  for  each  ton  of  iron 
manufactured. 

5th,  ob  EASTERN  GROUP  OF  FURNACES. 

See  Tables  9  and  10,  pages  692  and  69a 

The  eastern  group,  comprising  all  the  anthracite  furnaces  east  and  north  of 
Pennsylvania,  excepting  the  Cooper  furnaces  in  New  Jersey,  which  more  properly 
belong  to  the  Lehigh  region.  Of  this  group  New  Jersey  contains  one,  New 
York  twenty-four,  Connecticut  two,  and  Massachusetts  three  furnaces. 

In  the  eastern  group  there  are  thirty-one  furnaces,  of  which  ten  are  now  in  blast. 
The  cause  of  the  general  inactivity  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Housatonic 
rivers  is  attributed  to  difficulties  among  the  miners  and  the  high  price  of  coal.  In 
1854  the  fhrnaces  comprised  in  the  eastern  group  produced  47,158  tons  of  pig  metal, 
an  average  of  3,930  tons  for  each  furnace  in  blast,  twelve  being  then  in  operation. 
In  1860  they  produced  88,167  tons,  and  in  1864, 130,140  tons,  being  an  average  in 
1864  of  5,911  tons  per  farnace  in  blast. 

The  utmost  capacity  of  these  works  in  1850  was  36,000  tons.  Their  estimated 
capacity  the  present  year  is  201,841  tons;  in  1864,  242,485  tons  of  ore  and  256,147 
tons  of  coal  were  used,  a  consumption  of  two  and  three-tenths  tons  of  ore,  and  two 
tons  of  coal  for  each  ton  of  iron  made.  Of  the  total  production  in  1864  of  anthra- 
cite pig  iron,  there  was  produced  in  Massachusetts,  2,509  tons ;  New  York,  120,463 
tons;  New  Jersey,  29,578  tons;  Pennsylvania,  521,391  tons;  Maryland,  10,378  tons. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  COKE  FURNACES. 

The  total  production  of  the  raw  bituminous  coal  and  coke  furnaces  for  1864  was 
210,108  tons,  of  which  Pennsylvania  produced  121,800  tons;  Maryland,  1,717  tons; 
Western  Virginia,  3,800  tons ;  Ohio,  82,731  tons. 
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CHARCOAL  FURNACES. 

Our  data  in  regard  to  charcoal  furnaces  is  limited.  The  total  prodactions  of 
charcoal  pig  during  1864  in  the  Northern  States  amounts  to  255,486  tons.  The 
amount  produced  in  the  Southern  States  during  1864  can  only  be  conjectured. 
There  were  about  twenty  furnaces  in  blast  in  Virginia  during  1863-64;  ten  in  North 
and  South  Carolina ;  five  in  Georgia,  and  ten  in  Alabama.  These  produced  on  an 
average  about  1000  tons  of  pig-iron  per  annum,  or  five  tons  per  day,  for  a  blast  of 
two  hundred  days,  making  the  total  amount  of  cast/ or  charcoal  pig  produced,  about 
55,000  tons.  In  addition  to  the  iron  thus  produced,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wrought  iron  was  produced  in  the  numerous  Catalan  forges  and  bloomeries  erected 
in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama. 


CHARCOAL  PRODUCTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  1849  there  were  seventy-nine  charcoal  furnaces  in  Pennsylvania  east  of  the 
mountains,  which  produced  in  that  year  55,617  tons.  By  the  year  1860  thirty-two 
of  these  had  finally  ceased  operations.  To  the  remaining  forty-seven  at  least  seven 
new  furnaces  had  been  added;  the  production  in  that  year  was  36,576  tons.  In 
1864,  42,953  tons  were  made.  West  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania, 
there  has  been  since  1849  a  very  marked  and  rapid  decrease  in  the  production  of 
charcoal  iron.  This  region  in  1849  produced  55,494  tons  of  charcoal  iron,  eighty- 
five  furnaces  being  in  operation.  In  1864,  nine  furnaces  only  were  in  blast,  pro- 
ducing 8,701  tons.  This  remarkable  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  charcoal  iron  made 
in  Pennsylvania  can  be  ascribed  to  the  operations  of  several  agencies : 

1.  The  absorption  of  wood  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes. 

2.  The  great  demand  and  consequent  high  price  of  labor. 

3.  The  extensive  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  Iron  from  coke  and  raw  coal. 
These  causes,  operating  with  more  or  less  intensity  throughout  the  Eastern  States 
will,  probably,  gradually  drive  the  charcoal  iron  manufacture  into  the  Western  and 
Northwestern  States,  where  wood  is  cheap,  and  where  the  ores  are  of  unexampled 
purity  and  richness.  The  total  production  of  charcoal  pig-iron  in  the  country,  in 
1864,  amounts  to  255,486  tons. 

ROLLING  MILLS. 

Total  Pr«8ent 

Produced.  Capacity. 

Massachusetts 2  Rolling  Mills 30,312 37,000 

New  York 5  "  57,433 98,000 

New  Jersey 1  "  11,687 12,000 

Pennsylvania 14  "  159,610 318,000 

Maryland 2  "  5,488 29,000 

WestVirginia 2  "  844 18.000 

Ohio 3  "  20,301 36,000 

Kentucky 2  "  4,441 26,000 

Indiana 1  " 12,773 30,000 

Illinois 3  "  26,880 80,000 
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ToUl  PreMBt 

Produced.  CapMdty. 

Michigan .>.....  1  Rolling  Mill  5,600 20,000 

Missouri 1  "  10,000 

Tennessee 1  "  9,000 

Georgia 1  "  9,000 


335,369 732,009 

In  1850  the  production  of  the  roll-mills  in  the  couDtry  was  29,083  tons — six  mills 
only  having  been  built  and  in  operation.  These  mills  have  936  furnaces,  classified 
as  follows : 

Double-puddling  furnaces 250 

Single-puddling  furnaces 352 

Heating  furnaces 333 

These  have  131  trains  of  rolls,  37  of  which  are  "  three  high."  The  increase  during 
the  last  year  has  been  as  follows :  In  1857  re-rolled  56,450  tons ;  in  1864  it  amounted 
to  177,203  tons,  the  increase  being  gradual  yearly. 


STEEL  WORKS. 

There  are  thirty-seven  steel  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  and  the  total 
production  of  all  kinds  of  steel  amounted  to  18,000  tons,  as  follows : 

Massachusetts,  450  tons ;  Connecticut,  100  tons ;  New  York,  2,500  tons ;  New 
Jersey,  3,700  tons ;  Pennsylvania,  11,500  tons. 

The  works  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  produced  about  one-half  of  the  steel  manu- 
factured in  the  country.  The  capacity  of  our  steel  works  is  not  less  than  48,000 
tons  per  annum. 

RfiSUMfi.     • 

The  product  of  the  blast  furnaces  in  1864  was  1,149,913  net  tons.*  Of  this, 
684,319  tons  were  anthracite  pigs,  210,108  of  raw  coal  make,  and  the  balance  of 
charcoal  make.    The  product  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  exceeded  one  million  tons. 

In  1856  the  whole  number  of  charcoal  furnaces  in  the  United  States  was  156. 

The  amount  of  pig-iron,  scrap-iron,  &c.,  worked  up  in  1864  was  about  1,400,000 
tons.  It  is  evident  that  this  important  interest  is  to  be  largely  developed  here  in 
the  next  few  years,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  extend  to  it  every 
encouragement. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

The  following  Statistical  Tables  of  the  Anthracite  Furnaces  of  the  United  States 
are  compiled  from  the  publications  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association : 

I '  — — — —^ — _ — ___^.^_„ 

•  Including  the  Southern  States  thU  ii  Inoreaaed  to  1,800,000  toni. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OJ*  STEEL. 

The  following  w,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  a  List  of  aMihe  Parties  engage 

in  the  Manufacture  of  Steel  in  the  United  States,  It  has  been  revised  by  some  c 

the  Principal  Steel  Makers  in  the  Country. 

Naylor  &  Co., Boston,  Mass., Blister  and  Spring  Steel, 

Plimpton  Iron  &  Steel  M.  Co.,  Walpole,  Mass., .... 

Boston  Steele  &  Iron  Co.,. . .  Boston,  Mass '.  Tool,  file,  railroad  Cast  Steel. 

Whipple  File  Co., Ballard  Vale,  Mass.. 

Old  Colony  Iron  Co., Taunton,  Mass 

Collins  &  Co., Collinsville,  Conn.,. .  Cast  Steel. 

Joel  Fairest  &  Co., Windsor  Locks,  Ct., 

Sweet,  Barnes  &  Co., Syracuse,  N.  Y., Refined  Cemented  Steel. 

E.  W.  Madden  &  Co., Middletown,  N.  Y., .  Cast  Steel  for  Saws. 

Kelley,  Demilt  &  Co., New  York,  N.  Y., . .  Cast  Steel. 

Mulliken  &  Co., New  York,  N.  Y., . .  Cast  Steel. 

Montauk  Iron  &  Steel  Co., . .  Mott  Haven,  N.  Y., .  Cast  Steel  direct  from  ores. 

Weed,  Beckner  &  Co Cohoes,  N.  Y 

New  York  Steel  Co., New  York,  N.  Y., . .  Cast  Steel. 

Winslow,  Griswold  &  Holley,  Troy,  N.  Y., Bessemer  Steel. 

S.  A.  Millard, Clayville,  N.  Y., . . . .  Cast  Steel. 

Walter  Gregory  &  Co., Jersey  City,  N.  J., . .  Cast  Steel. 

J.  R.  Thompson  &  Co., Jersey  City,  N.  J., . .  Cast  Steel. 

Prentice,  Atha  &  Co., Newark,  N.  J., Cast  Steel. 

Trenton  Iron  Co  , Trenton,  N.  J., Puddled  and  Cast  Steel. 

Horner  &  Ludlam Pompton,  N.  J., . . . .  Cast  Steel. 

Hnssey,  Wells  &  Co., Pittsburg,  Pa., Cast  and  Shear  Steel. 

Jones,  Boyd  &  Co., Pittsburg,  Pa., Cast  and  Blister  Steel. 

Park,  Bro.  &  Co., Pittsburg,  Pa., Cast  Spring,  Plow,  &c. 

Singer,  Nimick  &  Co., Pittsburg,  Pa., Cast,  Spring,  Plow  and  Plat 

Steel. 

Hailman,  Rahm  &  Co Pittsburg,  Pa., Plow  and  Spring  Steel. 

Brown  &  Co., Pittsburg,  Pa., Cast  and  Common  Plow  Stee! 

Reiter  &  Co., Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  Cast,  Blister,  and  Spring  Steel 

William  Bancroft, Philadelphia,  Pa., . .  Hammered  Cast  Steel. 

Henry  Disston, Philadelphia,  Pa.,. . .  Cast,  Saw,  Steel,  &c. 

William  Rowland  &  Co.,.  #, .  Philadelphia,  Pa.,.. .  Cast,  Saw,  Spring,  &c. 

Bringhurst  &  Co., Philadelphia,  Pa.,. . .  Cast,  Saw,  Spring,  &c, 

James  Rowland  &  Co, Philadelphia,  Pa.,. . .  Cast,  Spring,  Plow,  &c, 

Verree  &  Mitchell, Philadelphia,  Pa.,. . .  Cast,  Spring.  Plow.  &c. 

W.  Baldwin  &  Co., Philadelphia,  Pa.,. . .  Cast  Steel,  Hammered,  Ac. 

Pneumatic  Steel  Co Wyandotte,  Mich., . .  Pneumatic  Steel. 

Chicago  Steel  Works, Chicago,  111 Cast  Steel. 
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Rate  of  Tax. 

$1  50  per  ton 
75 
150 
2  00 
150 
2  00 


« 

<c 

41 


IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURERS   OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 

1864. 

Character  of  Hannfactaret* 

Tons  of  new  Railroad  Iron  rolled, 

Tons  of  re-rolled  Railroad  Iron, 

Hoop  and  Sheet-Iron  above  18  wire  gauge, . . . 
Band,  Hoop  and  Sheet-iron  bel.  18  wire  gauge, 

Iron  Plate  not  less  than  ^  in.  thickness, 

Iron  Plate  less  than  ^  in.  thickness, 

Iron  advanced  beyond  blooms  and  not  beyond 

bars, 

Cast-iron  for  bridge  building,  &c., 

Other  Castings  exceeding  10  lbs.  in  weight, . . 

Cut-Nails  and  Spikes, 

Rivets,  R.R.  Chairs,  Nuts,  Bolts,  Horse-shoes, 

&c., 

do.  from  Iron  on  which  a  duty  has  been  paid. 
Other  articles  made  from  Iron  on  which  a  duty 

of  $1.50  has  been  paid, 

Cast-Iron  Hollow-ware, 

Manufactures  not  otherwise  provided  for,  value 

$63,035,390, 


Toim 
of  2000  lbs. 

117,225  .. 
158,967  . . 

77,670  . . 

19.136  . . 

52,991  .. 
3,524  . . 

197,297  .. 

33,483  . . 
139,502  .. 

92,250  . . 

17,389  .. 
17,902  .. 

21,973  . . 
15,544  . . 


Marine  Engines,  value  $2,181,140, 

Wood  Screws, 2,098  . . 

Stoves 66,781  . . 

Steel,  Ingots,  Bars,  Sheets  and  Wire,  valued  at 

7  cts.  per  lb.,  above  i  inch  in  thickness,.       1,345  . . 
do.  valued  above  7  cts.  and  not  above  11  cts. 

per  lb., 4,395  . . 

do.  valued  above  11  cts.  per  lb.,  value  $9,979,      5,122  . . 
Manufactures  of  Steel  not  otherwise  provided 

for, 


Internal 
Revenue  Tax. 

$175,838  . . 

119,225  .. 

116,596  .. 

39,472  .. 

79,487  .. 

7,048  .. 

268,945  . . 

33,483  . . 

209,253  . . 

184,500  . . 

34,778  . . 
8.951  .. 

10,986  . . 
23,316  .. 

1,891,016  . . 

65,434  . . 

62,943  . . 

100,171  .. 

5,380  .. 

35.162  .. 
51.225  . . 

299,337  . . 
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$3,822,546 


STATISTICS  OF  IRON. 

PRODUCTION  OF  PIG-IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tons.  Tons. 

1810 54,000 !  1845 486,000 

1828 130  000   1846 765,000 


1829 142,000 

1830 165,000 

1831 191,000 

1832 

1840 


1847 800,000 

1849 800,000 

1850 600,000 

200,000 1 1 855 500,000 

347,000 '  I860 884,474 


1842 


215,000  1864 ♦1,200,000 


or  9000  poandi  to  tbt  toa. 


PRODUCTION  OF  ANTHRACITE  PIG-IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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00 

937.318l684,519'l,384,56l!l,520,36-; 

RAILROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— YEARLY  INCREASE 
IN  MILES. 


1838 1,643 

1839  1,920 

1840 2,167 

1841  3,319 

1842  3,877 

1843 4,174 

18H  4,311 

1845 4,511 

1846 4,870 

1847 5.336 

1848  5,682 

1849 G,350 

1850 7.355 

1851  9,090 

1852  11.631 

1853 13,213 

1854 18,265 

1855  21,128 

1856 24.47G 

1857  26,210 

1858 27,158 

1859  29,213 

1860 31,185 

1861 31,800 

1862 32,471 

1663 33,860 

1664 35,000 
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247  ... 

...     29.092  ... 

1,132  ... 

...     23,253  ... 

558  .. 

...    24.970  ... 

297  .. 

...      9,655  ... 

137  .. 

...     15,577  ... 

200  ... 

...     21.812   ..^ 

359  ... 

...      5,697  ... 

46G  ... 

...     13,537  ... 

..    40,966  .. 

346  ... 

...     29.489  ... 

608  ... 

...     69,163  ... 

..     18,973 

1.005  .. 

. . .  142,037  . . . 

..     15,000  

1,735   .. 

...  188.(i26  ... 

2,541   .. 

. . .  245,626   . . . 

1,582  ... 

. . .  296,995   . . . 

. .  105,000  

5.052  . . 

. . .  282,867   . . . 

...  121,000 

2.362  . . . 

.  127,516   ... 

..   134,000   

3,348   . . 

...  165,496  ... 

..  142,555  

1.734   .. 

...  179,305  ... 

948  .. 

...     75.745  .. 

2,0.55  . . 

...     69,905  .. 

1.972   .. 

...  122,174  .. 

615  ... 

...     74.496  ... 

671  .. 

...      8,611  ... 

1,369  .. 

...     17,088  .. 

1,140  .. 

. . .  105,654  . . . 

...  283,560 
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AMERICAN  RAILROADS. 

TiAK.                  MilM  In  use.       InerMae  in  Miles.      RailM  Imported.       Amertcma  Rails.  Total. 

Tun«.  TouH.  Tons  (2240  lbs.) 

1828 3 3  ....         •  

1840 2,167  2,164  ....   108,350 108,350 

1845 4,511  2.344  ....   124,360  124,360 

1850  7^55 2,844  ....   260,123 150,000 410,123 

1855 21,128 13,773  ....  1,143,630 550,000 1,693,630 

1860 31,185  10,057  ....   602,086  750,000 1,352,686 


Total,    31,185  2,239,149    1,45'0,000      3,689,149 

Average  time  down  for  the  whole  nuniber  of  miles 8J  years 

Average  quantities  of  Foreign  and  American  Rails   laid   per 

mile  of  Track — Foreign 71 1^^^  tons  per  mile. 

American 41^       "  * 


Together llSySj 

APPROPRIATION   OF   RAILS   USED. 

Inlaying  track  from 

1828  to  1845 4,511  miles  at    51,«fi  tons  per  mile,   232,710  tons. 

In  laying  track  from 

1845  to  I860.... 26,674    "      "     86      "         "        2,293,964    " 


»i         (( 


H  ti f( 


31.185  Average,  81      "         "        2,526,674    **     68.49  per  cent. 
For  renewing  track, 
being  the  balance 
not  used  in  laying 
track "        37^j  "         "        1,162,475    "     31.51     "      « 

Total  qnantity  for  laying  and  re- 
newing track 118,J»<j  "        3,689,149    "    100.00 

The  renewal  of  track  is  equal  to  46  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  used  in  laying  track. 
Dividing  46  per  cent  by  eight  and  one-eighth  years,  the  average  time  down  of  31,185 
miles,  we  have  5  2-3  per  cent,  as  the  average  annual  wear.  Again  dividing  100  per 
cent,  by  five  and  two-thirds  per  cent.,  gives  seventeen  and  two-thirds  years  as  the 
average  wear  of  the  rails. 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  PIG-IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1864. 

Tons. 

Massachusetts, 2,509 

New  York 120,463 

New  Jersey, 29,578 

Pennsylvania, 621,391 

Maryland, 10,037 

Anthracite  Iron 684,319 

BitQininous  and  Coke  Iron, 210,108 

Charcoal  Iron 255,486 

Charcoal  Iron,  Southern  States,  (estimated) 50,000 

1,199,913 
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The  following  tables  are  from  Fairbairn's  Iron  Manafeictare : 

ComparcUive  table  of  the  iron  production  of  1820  and  1827. 


1820.  1827. 

Tous.  Fornaoe.  Tons. 

,^^^^^  (12  24,000 

150,000  |9Q  272,000 

1^"»""" I  95  216,000 

50,000 124 43,000 

\U 20.500 


North  Wales 

South  Wales 

Shropshire 

Staffordshire 

Yorkshire 

Derbyshire 

Scotland  ' 20,000 18  36.000 


400,000  284  690,500 

Total  product  of  pig-iron  during  1857. 

England,  Northumberland 63,250 

"        Durham 284.500 

"        Yorkshire  296,838 

*'        Lancashire 1,233 

"        Cumberland 30,515 

"        Derbyshire 1 12,160 

Sharpshire 117,141 

"        North  Staffordshire 134,057 

"        South  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire 657,295 

"        Northamptonshire 1 1,500 

Gloucestershire 23,882 

"        Somersetshire 300 

Wales,   North 37.049 

"       South.    Anthracite  districts 63,440 

"  •     South.    Bituminous  districts 907,287 

Scotland, 918,000 

Ireland,     1,000 


3,659,447 


♦QUANTITIES  AND  VALUE  OP  COAL   AND  IRON    PRODUCED   IX 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT   BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

[t  Estimated  value  at  the  place  of  production,] 

Blastfurnaces  in  operation  in  1857. 

England 333  blast-furnaces. 

Wales 170    " 

Scotland 124    " 

Ireland 1    "           " 

628 

fear.  Coal.— Tons.         Value..— £.       Pig-iron.— Tont.  Value.- £. 

1854  64,661,401  16,165,350 3,069,838  7,674,595 

1855  61,453,079  16,113,267  3,218,154 8.045,385 

1856  66,645,450  16,663,862  3,586,377  8,963,942 

1857  65,394,707  16,348,676 3,659,447  9,148,617 

1858  65,008,649  16,252,162 3,456,064 8,640,160 

1859  71,979,765  17,994,941  3.712,904 9,282.260 

1860  80,042,698  20,010,674 3,826,752  9,566.880 

1861  83,635,214  20,908,803 3,712,390 9,280,975 

1862  81,638,338  20,409,584 3,943,469 9,858,672 

1863  86,292,215  21,573,053 4,510,040 11.275,100 

*  The  Talnes  aeem  to  bo  arbitrary — thej  are  inrariablf  for  ererj  year  fire  Bhillingt  per  ton  for  coal,  and 
two  ponnds  ten  HhillingA  per  ton  fur  plg-lron.  I  take  tliete  items  from  the  ''Statistical  Abstract  for  the 
United  Kingdom,"  published  bj  Parliament. 

t  Dr.  Wm.  Elder,  Treasury  Department,  Washington. 
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PRODUCTIONS  OF  PIG-IRON  IN  FRANCE. 


Tons. 

1855    850,000 

1856    920,000 

1867    1,000,000 

1858    875,000 

1859    858,000 


Year.  Ton«. 

1860  860,500 

1861  1,040,000 

1862  1,052,000 

1863  1,137,000 

1864  1,217,000 


WROUGHTJRON  PRODUCTIONS  OF  FRANCE.* 


Year.  Tons. 

1855 557,000 

1856  569,000 

1857  557,000 

1858  530,000 

1859  522,000 


Year.  ^  Ton«. 

1860  580.000 

1861  570,000 

1862  670,000 

1863  791,000 

1864  821,000 


TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  PIG-IRON. 


Tons. 


GreatBritain 1863    4,510,040 

United  States 1864    1,200,000 


France 1864 

Prussia 1854 

Austria 

Belgiam 

Russia  " 

Sweden   " 

German  States '* 

Other  Countries " 


it 


<( 


1,217,000 
300,000 
250,000 
200,000 
200,000 
150,000 
100,000 
300,000 . 

8,376,913 


PRODUCTION  OF  STEEL.f 

Tons. 

Great  Britain 1865  200,000 

United  Stetes  1864 18,000 

France 1864  ', 30,000 

Prussia 1864  50,000 

Austria    1860  15.000 

Note. — ^There  were  erected,  and  in  course  of  erection,  sixty  converting  vessels  in 
England  during  1865,  each  capable  of  producing  from  three  to  ten  tons  of  steel  at  a 
clutfge,  or  6,000  tons  per  week,  when  in  full  operation,  by  the  Bessemer  process. 
Oiie  manufacturer,  F.  Krupp,  in  Essen,  Prussia,  turns  out  50,000  of  steel  annually, 
by  the  Pneumatic  mode. 


*  From  Rjl&nd's  Iron  Trad*  ClrcuUr. 

tTh«  PaeniBfttie  mode  of  manufaetaring  tteel  in  now  making  qalta  a  reTolntion  In  tho  amount  of  iU  pro« 
doeUoa,  in  all  stool-jprodaeiAg  eoantrios.    The  BritUh  prodaotion  ie  estimated. 
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SECTION  II. 
STATISTICS  OF  COAL. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  supply  sent  to  market  in  1865  was  9,488,396  tons,  against  9,998,046  tons  in 
1864,  showing  a  loss  of  509,650  tons  in  1865.  The  stoppage  of  iron  works,  mann- 
factories,  and  the  general  stagnation  of  business  that  took  place  after  the  collapse 
of  the  great  rebellion,  caused  a  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  coal  in  a  period  of  four 
months,  of  about  1,200,000  tons.  The  resumption  of  business,  which  commenced 
the  latter  part  of  September,  and  which  still  continues,  soon  demanded  an  increase 
over  the  supply  of  1864,  so  that  the  loss  of  1,200,000  tons  was  reduced  by  the  close 
of  the  shipping  season  to  509,650  tons. 

The  importation  of  Foreign  Bituminous  Coal  shows,  an  increase  of  174,416  tons 
over  1864,  and  the  Cumberland  trade  has  also  increased  largely  over  last  year. 

The  whole  quantity  from  the  Semi-Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Regions  embraced 
in  our  table,  sent  to  market  in  1865,  including  the  Imported  Coal,  sums  up  as 
follows : 

Tons. 

In  1865 2,068,538 

In  1864 1,949,432 


Increase  in  1865 319,106 

Less  loss  in  Anthracite 509,650 


Total  decrease  in  1865 190.544 

1864.  1865.         IncreaK«.       Df>creM«. 

Tons.  Tons.          Tons.          Teas. 

Schuylkill  Region. 

By  Reading  Railroad 2,763,374 2,813,176 49,802 

By  Schuylkill  Canal 1,000,500 1,022,740  ....    22,240 

From  Pinegrove 24,534 18,485 6,040 

By  Mahanoy  and  Lehigh . . .       132,808 218,378  ....    85,570 

3,921,216  .....  4,072,779  ....  157,612 6,049 

Less  Lehigh  and  Shamokin 

and  Lackawanna 272,153 336,977 64,824 


3,649,063 3,735,802  ....    92,788 

3,649,063  ....      6,049 


Increase  in  1865 86,739 86,739 


Lebioh  region. 

By  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad    1,295,419 1,402,277  ....  106,858 

By  Lehigh  Canal 758,087 888,784  ....  130,697 

McCalley's  Mount 1,787 546....  1,241 

By  Little  Schuylkill  R.  R . .  8,690 ....  8,690 


2,063,983 2,291,607  ....  237.555 9,9al 

Less  Wyoming  Coal 9,314 250,694 241,380 


2,054,669 2,040,913  ....      3,825 

2,040,913 ....      9,931 


Decrease  in  1865 13,756 ....    13,756 
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1S64.  1865.  Inereaae.  DeeroiiM. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Wtomino  region. 

Wyoming  Canal,  South ....       536,088 329,.'>06  ....  206,582 

North  Brauch  Canal,  North         94,054 28.957  ....  66,097 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co 759,544 677,482 1.^2,062 

Scranton,  North 338,729 264,293  ....  74,436 

South 963,728 742.781....  220,947 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Co. .       852,136 759.570 92.566 

Lackawanna  and  Bloom,  S.       407,243 301,236 105,007 

By  Leliigh 9,314 250,694  ....  241,3?0 


3,960,836 3,254,519  ....  241,380 9-l7.(;97 

3,254.519 21L380 


Decrease  in  1865 706,317 706,317 


SuAMOKiN  REGION  .^ 333,478 457.162 123,684 

000,4 10  ... .  


Increase  in  1865 123,684 


Total  Anthracite 9,998,046 9^88,396 

9,468.396 


Total  decrease  in  1865 509,650 


Semi'Anth  racite. 

Franklin  Coal  Co.,  S.  M  . . .  61,952 75,495 13,543 

"       "     L.  v....          68.021 61,405....                 6.61G 

Trevorton 56,501 27,095 29.406 

BroadTop 386,645 315,996 70.649 


573,119 479,991....    13,543 106,671 

Dituminov^. 

Cumberland  Coal 665.605 903,495  ....  237,890 

Imported— foreign 510,708 685,052 174,314 


1,749,432 2,068,538  ....  725,777 106,671 

Add  Anthracite 9.998,046 9,488,396  ....  106,671 


ToUl  tons 11.747,478 11,556,934  f...  319,106 

1 1 .556,934 ....  609,650 


Total  decrease 190,544 ....  190,544 

The  above  amount  of  Anthracite  Coal  was  mined  from  the  several  regions,  as 
stated  below  in  1865  : 

Tods. 

(Schuylkill  Region 1,912,147 

(Mahanoy       "       1,823,655 

Lehigh  "       2,040,913 

Wyoming       "       3,254,519 

Shamokin      "       457,162 


9,488,396 
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^   The  following  is  the  loss  and  gain  in  1865  from  each  Region : 


LoAS.  Oafn. 

Tons.  Tons. 


Schuylkill 86,739 

Lehigh 13,756 

Wyoming 706,317 

Shamokin 123,684 


720,073 210,423 

210,423 


Total  loss 509,650 


RfiSUMfi. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  trade  in  1820,  the  different  Regions  have  fur- 
nished th^following  quantities : 

Tons. 

Schuylkill  Region 60,422,057 

Lehigh          "        28,656,599 

Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  Region 42,050,008 

Shamokin  Region 2,992,885 

Total  Anthracite 134,121,549 

From  1820,  the  commencement  of  the  trade,  up  to  1866,  the  supply  sent  to 
market  for  forty-six  years  was  as  follows : 

Tons. 

1820  to  1830 359,190 

1830  to  1840 6,261,197 

1 840  to  1850 1 9,373,429 

1850  to  1860 56,954,864 

1860  to  1866  (six  years) 52,172.869 

Total  Anthracite 134,121,549 

According  to  the  above  statement,  the  annual  increase  was  as  follows : 

From  1830  to  1840  was  about 164  per  cent. 

From  1840  to  1850         "         ...21 

From  1850  to  1860         «         19^       " 

From  1860  to  1866         "         8 J      " 

The  supply  of  Schuylkill  Goal,  amounting  to  79,973  tons  sent  to  market  in  1829, 
which  was  an  increase  of  32,689  tons  over  the  supply  of  1828,  broke  np  every  GotI 
operator  engaged  in  the  business. 


STATISTICS  or  COAL. 

Tbe  folIowiDg  is  the  qnantitj  of  Coal  seat  to  market  bj  each  compsDj  m 
in  1B65,  from  the  Schnjlii)]  and  Mshano;  Regions : 
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Hammoth  Vein  Con. Coal  Co... 
New  Tork  A  BchDjtklll  Coal  Co.  6 
Wolf  Creek  D<anioD<)  Coal  Co..  2 

I.ociut  Dale  Coal  Co 1 

George  8.  Reppller  &  Brother. .  1 

Seppller  A  Uoodle 1 

BartAPeanoD 1 

Do.      ShamoWn  Coal  Co 1 

MlUer,  GraeffACo 2 

St.  Nlcholaa  Coal  Co 1 

Union  Coal  Co 3 

A.  C.  Miller  ACo 3 

Preeton  Conl  A  Imp.  Co 3 

Robert  Oorrell  A  Co 1 


T7,4M|  ContinfDtHl  Coal  Co 

173,558  ^  Duncan  Coal  Co 

(00,344  j  J,  Sflitrinscr  A  Co 

(  74.337  I  «oe».  Wood  A  Co , 

(88,763  I  a.  Hammert 

(  88,608  j  Wm.  Wadloigh,  Bgent,, . . 

(89,087  I  ichallA  Donahoe 

(21,715    Qoodnian  Dolben. 

108,961    Spring  Hill  Coal  Co 

90,818     Mahanoy  Coal  Co 

87,337     H.  Gnitcrmao  A  Co.. . . . 

86,818     Charles  Sailor,  a|-ent 

80,577     George  Brown , 

86,3tl     East  Mabanoy  Conl  Co.. 

_  Qeorec  Ormrod 

llFlms 83    1,303,608  * 


HenrjHell.. 

Wm.  KearA  i.,o 

G.  W.  JohnsA  Brother 

Greenwood  Coal  Co 

J.  M.  Frtck  A  Co 

Conni-r  A  Patterson 

Conner  A  Co. 

Swatara  Falls  Co 

Bancroft,  Lewie  A  Co 

C,  Gnrreuon 

Star  Coal  Co  

QlenTllle  Coal  Co 

HcNeal  Coal  A  Iron  Co 

Black  Diamond  Coal  A  Iron  Co. 
George  W.  Cole 

25  Firms 

Uttle  Bchnvlklll  Co 

Wlfcgan  A  Treiblea 

William  Hindaon 

AllbonaeAFocbt 

Hill&Harrla 

George  W.  Snjder. 

PbtEDix  Park  Coal  Co 

Bnffolk  Coal  Co 

J.  AE.8illimBa 

at.  Clalr  Coal  Co 

Oleodon  Coal  Co 

Charter  Oak  Coal  Co 

Glrard  Mattial  Coal  Co 

jobn  Anderaon  A  Co 

Alter  AFocht 

GUberton  Coal  Co 

J.  AO.  O.  Bowman 

Plna  Knot  Coal  Co 

Uaucbeatxr  Coal  Co 

PottivUlo  Mining  i.  Hanaf.  Co. 

Eagle  Hill  Shan  Coal  Co 

Groal,  Clarke  A  Co 

Rathborn,  Bteame  ACo 

Knickerbocker  Coal  Co 

Hartrord  Aaeoclaled  Coal  Co. . . 

Glen  Carbon  Coal  Co 

Eckert  ACo 

New  Phlla.  Mining  Co. 


■  Blafk  Heath  CoBi Co... 


76.™)    G„nil»n 

^(',■"'71  I  Coal  Run  Coal  Co 

'■*."-*'l  I  Broad  .Mountain  Coal  Co  (new 

7l,;w;j  ^  Wlnlach  ACo 

«••.^■l^    Boston  A  Mabanoy  Coal  Co,.. 

■17.!.^^    J.LippincottACo.nowB.C.Hlll,  1 

i»-S7«    8.  B.  Griscom  ACo  (new).,. 

tl'.',r,;;(>    utimonl  Coal  A  MIningCo... 

IJ'M'  I  J.  A.  Dutler  A  Co.  (new) .... 

I'l-H''  |L.  L.  Ellaworth 

M.■/.^^^  I  Norwegian  Coal  Co 

.'■.>, !i4.'i    jit.  Carbon  Coal  Co, 

■'i>,l  1  ■.'    New  Haven  Coal  Co 

.'1.-I.41IL'    Buck  A  Colline 

,   »         h'^.^-M  .  Feeder  Dam  Coal  Co 

— ■ — -  ,  Wm.  H.  Shoafer 

65   a,308,G99  ,  Wm.  N.  Taylor  *  Co 

.   6         48,389    flaml.  Ratcliff 

44,95?    Locas,  Denning  A  Co.  (new) 

44,190    William  Dovey 

40,870    ConsnmerB'    Mntnal    Coal    Co. 

40,144  '      (failed) 

S9,»7S    Kaska  Wm.  Coal  Co 

39,851    Btrohlmp.  Co.  (new).. 

39,083    Lee,  Grant  A  Co.  (new) 

Se.iillS     Lore,  Hlne  A  Co.  (new) 

87,844    Salem  Coal  Co.  (new) 

87,619    B,  D.  Bcddall  (new) 

87,640    Lorberry  Coat  Co.  (new).... 

86,900    People!'  Mntnal  Coal  Co,  (oe 

36,333    J.B.KeberACo.  (new).... 

S5.348    Red  Mountain  Coal  Co 

85,358    James  Coddlngton 

84,366    Wm.  Spencer,  agent 

84,354    Baaman  A  EurtE 

83,93i>    A.  Brlttain 

81,811    Mt.  ,£tnaCoaiCo.  (new)... 

80,37ri    John  Wright 

S8,8Ut>    SilBB  Boll 

28,437    Eaat  Mount  LalTe  Coal  Co... . 

87,fi02    Honae  Kcepera'Coal  Co.  (noi 

36,91H    T,  F,  PattereoD  A  Co.  (new) 

S6,66ii    Sundry  BhlFpent,BcreeolDgB,&c. 

35,318 

S4,5eS 


109  Shippers. 146 

ill  be  observed  that  25  firms,  with  55  eollieriesi  mined  and  shipped  ne 
thirda  of  the  coal  sent  to  mftrket  in  1665.  * 


8,7S6,8(H| 
ariy  two- 
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MAHANOY  COAL  TRADE  FOR  1865. 

The  following  is  the  quaDtity  of  coal  sent  from  the  Mahanoy  Region,  by  the 
different  operators : 


Cols.  Tom. 

Mammoth  Vein  Con.  Coal  Co  . .  4  113,209 

St.  Nicholas  Coal  Co 1  90,818 

Bast  &  Pearson 1  89,087 

UnlonCoalCo 3  87,887 

Repplier  A  Moodie 1  86,508 

Preston  Coal  &  Imp.  Co 8  86,677 

R.Gorrell&Co 1  86,311 

A.C.Miller&Co 1  74,702 

J.  M.  Freck  &  Co 1  68,488 

Conner  &  Patterson 3  65,532 

Bancroft,  Lewis  &  Co 1  62,087 

GlenvUle  Coal  Co 1  58,945 

McNeal  Coal  &  Iron  Co 1  68,119 

Black  Diamond  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  2  55,402 

Wlggan  &  Treibles 1  44,952 

Althonse  &  Focht 1  40,870 

HUl&Harris 1  40,144 

George  W.  Cole 1  39,634 

Buffolk  Coal  Co 2  89,083 

J.  4&  £.  Silllman 1  88,593 

Glendon  Coal  CO 1  87,619 

Qlrard  Mutnal  Coal  Co 1  86,900 

John  Anderson  A  Co :..  1  86,833 

Alter  <fe  Focht 1  85,848 

GUberton  Coal  Co 1  85,359 


Cola.  Tons. 

J.  4&  O.  O.  Bowman 1  84,358 

C.  Garretson 1  81,784 

Rathbun,  Caldwell  4&  Co 1  88,427 

Knickerbocker  Coal  Co 1  37,602 

Hartford  Associated  Coal  Co....  1  26,918 

Continental  Coal  Co 1  38,878 

J.  Seitzinger  &  Co 1  33,431 

Wm.  Wadlelgh,  Agt 1  20,700 

Schall  &  Donahue 1  17,957 

Mahanoy  Coal  Co 1  16,154 

East  Mahanoy  Coal  Co 1  13,683 

Boston  and  Mahanoy  Coal  Co..  1  10,215 

Coal  Run  Coal  Co  1  13,386 

8.  E.  Griscom  &  Co 1  9,121 

Buck&CoUins 1  6,585 

Wm.  H.  Sheafer 1  5,973 

Lee,Grant&Co 1-  4,168 

J.  B.  Reber&Co 1  3,186 

Mt.  iEtna  Coal  Co 1  928 

Sundry 1  598 


45  Firms, 
In  1864 


65  1,838,656 
....1,501,518 


Increase  in  1865 823,137 


Nearly  half  the  Coal  mined  in  1865,  came  from  the  Mahanoy  and  Shenandoah 
Regions. 

SCHUYLKILL  AND  SUSQUEHANNA  RAILROAD  COAL  TRADE. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  transported  over  the  Schuylkill  and  Sus- 
quehanna Railroad  in  1865  and  the  following  years : 

18e5.  East.  We«t.  Total. 

From  Pinegrove 143,502  18,458 161,987 

"     Dauphin,  West 20,625 

Auburn,  West 4,169 


i< 


186,781 

In  1864 *..., 191,391  24,534 240,057 

1863 189,254 48,449 237,703 

1862 , 146,095  53,842 199,937 

1861 101,523  91,820 193,343 

1860 94,975 14,718 109,693 

1859 81,600  19,857 101,457 

1858 60,435  43,493 103,928 

1867 44,801  ......  37,484  ......     82,285 

1856 42,393 34,914 77,307 

This  road  is  now  owned  and  worked  by  the  Reading  Railroad  Company. 
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SHAMOKIN  COAL  TEADR 

The  following  is  the  qnaniiiy  of  Coal  sent  from  the  Shamokin  Coal  Region  by 
the  different  operators  in  1865 : 

Tons. 

Cameron Colliery  John  Haas  k  Co 66,114 

Bumside "  S.  Bittenbender  &  Co ^ 29,158 

Bear  Valley  ....  "  Shamokin  and  Bear  Valley  Coal  Company 36,539 

Henry  Clay *'  John  B.  Donty,  Agent 32,523 

Big  Mountain  ...  "  Bird  Coal  and  Iron  Company 40,294 

Buck  Ridge "  May,  Patterson  &  Brother 41,522 

Lake  Fiddler  ...  "  Bumside  Coal  and  Iron  Company 12,394 

Lambert "  John  H.  Dewees  &  Brother 16,528 

Lancaster "  Shamokin  Coal  Company 43,751 

Crittenden. .....  "  John  B.  Douty  &  Co 13,919 

Continental "  Ballard  &  Co 4,136 

Excelsior "  John  H.  Dewees 18,572 

Enterprise "  Baumgardner  &  Co 11,372 

Green  Mountain.  "  S.  John  &  Sons 14,732 

Isaac  Taylor "  Hoover  &  Yarnall 4.596 

Coal  Mountain  . .  "  Hough  &  Hersh 8,963 

Stuartville "  William  Montelius 23,491 

Coal  Ridge  No.  1  "  Schall  &  Donahoc 26,158 

Coal  Ridge  No.  2  "  J.  (>.  &  G.  S.  Repplier 12,392 

Daniel  Webster.  "  Sutton  &  Henry 10 

457,162 
Total  in  1864 333,478 


Increase  in  1865 123,684 

LATERAL  RAILROADS. 

The  following  is  the  tonnage  of  the  different  lateral  Railroads  in  Schuylkill 
Connty  in  the  years  1864  and  1865. 

1864.  186A.  InereaM.         Decrease. 

Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven 1,517,357. . .  .1,579,494. . .  .62,137 

Mill  Creek 436,163....  326,367 109,796 

Mahanoy  and  Broad  Mountain 776.670 802.885 26,215 

Schuylkill  Valley 230,961....  222,629 8,332 

MountCarbon 115,637....  101,826 13,811 

Little  Schuylkill 537,396....  585,634. ..  .48,138 

Lorberry  Creek 164,381....  111,773 52,608 

Swatara 46,835 46,067 768 

3,826,400       3,776,575 
Union  Canal 212,216         167,840  54,376 

The  Coal  that  passed  over  the  Union  Canal  Railroad  is  received  from  the  Lor- 
berry Creek  and  Swatara  Roads,  llie  Mahanoy  Coal  also  passed  on  the  Mill  Creek 
Railroad,  making  the  tonnage  of  that  road,  in  1864, 1,212,833  tons,  and,  in  1865, 
1,129,252  tons. 
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PHILADELPHIA  AND  READING  RAILROAD. 

Points  of  snpplj  and  distribution  of  Anthracite  Goal  from  Schnjlkill  county,  and 
of  Bituminous  and  Anthracite  from  Harrisburg,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad,  for  the  year  ending  November  30th,  1865. 

Amount  of  Coal  received  fTom  the  various  Lateral  Railroads  in  Schuylkill  Coal 

Region : 

Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad 95,294 

Mill  Creek  Railroad 228.296 

Mahanoy  and  Broad  Mt.  Railroad 702,926 

Ditto  from  Shamokin  and  Pottsville  Railroad 9,895 

Total  at  Port  Carbon 1,036,401 

Mt.  Carbon  Railroad  at  Mt.  Carbon 38,911 

Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad  at  Schuylkill  Haven 1,072.836 

Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  at  Auburn 143,078 

Little  Schuylkill  Railroad  at  Port  Clinton 521,9.50 

2,813,176 
Bituminous  and  Anthracite  from  Harrisburg  and  Dauphin 277,638 

Total  of  allkinds 3,090,813 


Where  delivered  on  line 

1864.  1865. 

St&tlon  or  Tamoat  Tons.  Tons. 

Tremont 4  34 

Tamaqua 49  231 

Creasona 146  619 

PotUville 811  15,687 

Schuylkill  Haven 1,908  1,955 

Orwlgsburg 618  868 

Auburn 6,858  4,108 

Port  Clinton 203  116 

Hamburg 3,747  8,023 

Shoemakcrville 1,479  3,581 

MohrsviUe 680  377 

Leesport 1,816  4,848 

Tuckerton 464  881 

Reading 168,037  147,697 

Exeter 197  145 

Birdsboro' 13,869  11,316 

Douglaesville 3,498  3,988 

Pottstown 14,187  16,636 

Limerick 1,011  1,799 

Boyer'gFord 864  1,340 

Phoenixville 72,577  67,657 

Valley  Forge 619  1,103 

Port  Kennedy 15,786  16,097 

Norristown 113,989  109,019 

Swede  Furnace 11,968  4,756 

Rambo's  Lime  Kilns ....  8,601  8,816 


of  Reading  Railroad : 

1964.  1865. 

station  or  Tarnont.                Toan.  Ton^. 

Conshohocken 13,001  8,157 

Egbert's 414  143 

Falls  and  Manayunk.  •  •  )  ^«,  ^s.^  16,083 

Nlcetown  &  Oermant'n. )        '  95,175 

Belmont 3,35« 

Philadelphia 373,070  880,233 

Port  Richmond 3,058,433  3,051,303 

LEBANON  VALLBT  BBANOH  : 

Sinking  Spring 10,854  89,630 

Wemersville  <&  Heidelb'g       1,345  1,029 

Robesonla 15,369  15,845 

Wolemadorf. 1,888  1,564 

Meesemer's 470  835 

Richland 1,301  1,620 

Myerstown 3,380  5,783 

Lebanon 50,581  49,670 

AnnvUle .  1,333  1,139 

Palmyra 1,107  1,803 

Derry 76  853 

Swatara 1,808  3,005 

HummelBtown 3,183  3,326 

Beaver 28  173 

Harrisburg 1,071  153 

8,065,677  8,090,814 
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LEHIGH  COAL  TRADE  FOE 

The  following  is  Hie  qnantitj  of  Coal  sent  to  market 
the  different  firms  and  companies  in  1865 : 

Operator*.  Railroad. 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company 164 

A  Pardee  &  Co 170,718 

Honeybrook  Coal  Company 108,264 

Packer  &  Co 123,615 

G.  B.  Markle  &  Co 103,137 

Sharpe,  Weiss  &  Co 83,248 

Ckrman  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company 45.048 

Back  Mountain  Coal  Company 50.360 

Harleigh  Coal  Company 49,585 

Ebervale  Coal  Company 31,737 

Stont  Coal  Company 37,835 

Spring  Mountain  Coal  Company 96,646 

Thomas  Hull  &  Co 54,269 

W.  T.  Carter  &  Co 36,083 

Taggart  &  Halsey 22,214 

Lehigh  Zinc  Company 1 7,166 

Beaver  Meadow 3,022 

John  Connery 3,515 


1865, 

from  the  Lehigh  Region  by 


CanaL 

•  •  •    4oO)  I  LO    •  » 

•  ••  ••••  •• 

. . .    20,488  . . 


40.760  . . 
22,163  . . 
22.400  . . 
38,044  . . 
15,870  .. 
23,048  . . 
18,906  . . 

1,484  . . 
11,979  .. 
18,652  . . 

6,212  .. 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •         •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •         •  • 


1,046,626  ....  723,669  .. 
From  SchuylkUl,  Wilkesbarre,  &c 355,651  . . . .  165,115  . . 


ToUl 1,402,277  ....  888,784  . . 


Total. 

483,877 

170,718 

128.752 

123,615 

143,897 

105,411 

67,448 

88,404 

65,455 

54,786 

56,741 

97,130 

66,248 

54,735 

28,426 

17,166 

3,022 

3,515 

1,770,295 
520,766 


2,291,061 


SCHUYLKILL  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 
The  following  is  the  distribution  of  Coal  via  the  Schuylkill  Canal  in  1864  and  1865 : 

lSe4.  18«5.  '  1M4. 

Tons.  Tons.         Points  of  Dlstribntion.  Tons. 

881  1,670   Brewer's  Landing 670 

410  249   Port  Kennedy 456 


Points  of  Distribution. 

Port  Carbon 

Pottsville 

BehuylkUl  Haven 1,887 

Orwlgsburg  Landing ....  68 

Anbiim 

Hamburg 1,765 

MohnvUle 5,440 

AlthoQses 14,328 

Felix  Dam 2,225 

Beading 32,518 

Bhrdsboro' 7,175 

Mount  Airy 7,649 

Port  Union 26& 

PotUtown 497 

BpringvUle 1,886 

Boyer'8  Ford 8,842 

BlackBockDam 788 

PhoBolxvlUe. 591 

Pawling'sDam 132 


1S«5> 
Tons. 


846 
108 

1,149  I  Norristown 5,119  1,888 

240  I  Conshohocken 7,988  1,824 

22:8pringMUls 11,020  15,256 

2,078   Manayunk 7,978  6,718 

5,240   Baltimore 1,985 

12,912;8alem 885  658 

2,246  !  New  Castle 1,504  1,728 

22,869  •  Brandywlne 6,867  7,809 

2,086  ;  Wilmington 19,500  20,871 

8,883  I  Chester 12,884  10,198 

568   Gloucester 465  1,963 

919    Darby 1,985  1,697 

1,885    Philadelphia 268,640  296,995 

8,618  I  New  Tork 578,706  591,072 

088 


252 
128 


Total 1,000,500    1,022,740 


The  supply  for  the  line  in  1865  was  87,250  tons,  and  sent  south  of  Philadelphia 
46,893  tons. 
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LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

The  following  is  the  disiribntion  of  Coal  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  in  1864 
and  1865 : 


1864.  1865. 

Dottination.                         Tous.  Tons. 

To  Manch  Chunk 37 

"      "  "  via  Canal 

Lehlghton 713  966 

Parryville 18,468  23,529 

Carbon  Iron  Co ....  

LehighGap 293  212 

Slatington 765  1,581 

Rockdale 140  276 

Laury's 37  59 

Whitehall 521  742 

Coplay 2,918  3,446 

Lehigh  Val.  Iron  Works.     26,751  26,122 

\  Hoken  dauqna 102,201  73,238 

Thomas  Iron  Co ....  .... 

Catasanqna 72,099  54,796 

Lehigh  Crane  Iron  Co 

Catasanqna  Mannf.  Co 4,098 

Catasanqna  and  F.  R.  R.       2,204  3,486 

Bast  Penn  Iron  Co 1,803 

AUenfn  Furnace  Station.        ....  .... 

Allentown  Iron  Works. .      57,109  48,028 

Lehigh  Rolling  MiU 

AUentown  Rolling  MilL .      19,993  19,287 


1864. 

Deitlnation.  Tons. 

Roberts  Iron  Co .  • . . 

Jordon  MannPfring  Co 

Allentown 17,598 

East  Penn  R.  R 9,841 

Bethlehem 16,388 

North  Penn  R.  R 123,475 

Lehigh  Zinc  Co .... 

Bethlehem  Rolling  MUI..  30,602 

Freemansbnrg 347 

Lime  Ridge 307 

Glendon  Iron  Works 40,129 

Easton 7,053 

Delaware  Canal 19,302 

Philllpsburg,   N.  Jersey.  5,507 

Morris  Canal,            "  44,600 

Cooper  Iron  Works,  "  13,306 

Warren  Foundry,      "  

Central  R.  R.  of        <<  479,974 

Bely.  Del.  R.  R.  N.  J 165,699 

Morris  and  Essex  R.  R 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co..  17,589 


1865. 
Tons. 

10,799 


13,579 

8,845 

4,736 

129,695 

24,105 

42,768 

415 

62 

27,785 

8,087 


•  •  •  • 


5,615 
73,965 
13,651 

•  •  •  • 

586,888 

218,611 

496 

21,696 


Total 1,296,419    1,402,277 


LITTLE  SCHUYLKILL  RAILROAD. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  transported  over  the  Little  Schuylkill  Rail- 
road, during  the  year  ending  November  30th,  1865. 


Operators.  Tons. 

Little  SchuylkiU  Nay.  R.  R.  A  Coal 

Co.,  ReevesvlUe  Col 17,877 

do.    Shaft,  No  1 14,290 

do.    Buckville 8,087 

do.    D.  West 6,798 

do.    NewKlrk 1,887 

48,389 

George  W.  Cole,  Reevesdale  Col 13,370 

Samuel  RatcUfl;  New  Kirk  Col 5,640 

Oeorge  Brown,  Levan  Col 13,872 

George  Ormrod,  D.  East  Col 13,619 

James  Codrington,  E.  East  Col 1,061 

Greenwood  Coal  Co.,  Greenwood  Col.  71,869 

Moss,  Wood  <fc  Co.,  Lehigh  Col 21,757 

Banghman  &  Stspleton 75 


operators.  Tons. 

MAHANOT  BBGION. 

St.  Nicholas  Coal  Co 90,510 

Glenville  Coal  Co 58,945 

Hill  A  Harris 40,144 

George  W.  Cole 89,584 

J.  <&E.  S.  SiUiman 88,598 

Alter  &  Focht 35,845 

Hartford  Associate  Coal  Co 26,918 

East  Mahanoy  Coal  Co 13,688 

T.  F.  Patterson  <&  Co 588 

Thomas  Gorman 167 

Mahanoy  <&  Broad  Mountain  Railroad.  35,047 
Lackawanna  Region 17,817 

Total 585,584 
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LEHIGH  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  Coal  carried  bj  the  I^ehigh  Navigation  Com- 
pany in  1865 : 

Tons. 

Consnmed  on  line  of  Lehigh  Canal 82,235 

Entered  Morris  Canal  at  Easton 217,813 

Entered  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal 309,067 

Consumed  on  line  of  Delaware  Division 28,930 

Arrived  at  Bristol 160,739 

Total  shipments  in  1865 888,784 


MORRIS  CANAL  COAL  TRADE. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  Coal  which  entered  the  MorriB 
Canal  since  1845 : 


«s 


LEHIGH    COAL. 

Caaal.  Railroad. 

Tons.  Tona. 


BCRANTOH  COAL. 


Total. 
Tons. 


Tons. 


ToUl. 
Tons. 


1845 12,567 12,567 12,667 

1846 41.142 41,142 41,142 

1847 61,951 61,951 61,951 

1848 82,159 82,159 82,159 

1849 103,482 103,482 103,482 

1850 98,100 98,100 98,100 

1851 137,237 137,237 137,237 

1852 180,189 180,189 180,189 

1853 222,582 222,582 222,582 

1854 267,864 267,864 267,864 

1855 290,730 290,730 290,730 

1856 284,828 808 285,636 17,764 303,400 

1857 227,652 13,047 240,699 43,599 284,298 

1858 281,949 5,350 287,299 55,426 342.725 

1859 255,405 5,780 261,185 89,146 350,331 

1860 276,947 276,947 127,517 414,464 

1861 272,616 1,401 274.017 140.922 414,939 

1862 106,431 45,738 152,169 172,128 324,297 

1863 208,397 48.234 256.631 145,815 402,446 

1864 194,097 37,644 231.741 151,122 382,866 

1865  217,814 74,171 291,985 124,204 416,189 


3,823,496 


232,173 4,056,312 1,067,643 5,123,952 


EAST  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  COAL  TRADE. 
The  Coal  Trade  of  the  East  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  the  Lehigh  Region  was. 


Tons. 

In  1860, 11,030 

"  1861 10.622 

**  1862, 6,667 


Toat. 

In  1863 ^. . . .     9,526 

"  1864, 9,341 

•*  1865, 8,845 
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LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  Coal  on  the  Lehigh  Yallej  Railroad  in  1864 
and  1865 : 


1864.  1865. 

Destination.                         Tons.  Tons. 

To  Manch  Chunk 87 

"      "  "  ffiaCanal 

Lehlghton 718  966 

Parryville 18,468  28,529 

Carbon  Iron  Co .... 

Lehigh  Gap 293  213 

Slatington 765  1,581 

Rockdale 140  276 

Laury'8 87  59 

Whitehall 531  742 

Coplay 2,918  8,446 

Lehigh  Val.  Iron  Works.     26,751  26,122 

VHokeudauqua 102,201  78,288 

Thomas  Iron  Co ....  .... 

Catasauqua 72,099  54,796 

Lehigh  Crane  Iron  Co 

Catasauqua  Manuf.  Co 4,098 

Catasauqua  and  F.  R.  R.       2,204  3,486 

Bast  Fenn  Iron  Co 1,803 

AUent'n  Furnace  Station.         .... 

Allentown  Iron  Works. .      67,109  48,028 

Lehigh  Rolling  MiU 

AUentown  Rolling  Mill. .      19,993  19,287 


1864. 
Destination.  Tons. 

Roberts  Iron  Co 

Jordon  Manurt'ring  Co 

Allentown 17,598 

East  Fenn  R.  R 9,841 

Bethlehem 16,888 

North  Fenn  R.  R 123,475 

Lehigh  Zinc  Co .... 

Bethlehem  Rolling  MUl..  80,602 

Freemansburg 847 

Lime  Ridge 807 

Glendon  Iron  Works 40,139 

Easton 7,053 

Delaware  Canal 19,802 

Fhlllipaburg,   N.  Jersey.  5,507 

Morris  Canal,            "  44,600 

Cooper  Iron  Works,  "  18,306 

Warren  Foundry,      "  

Central  R.  R.  of        "  479,974 

Bely.  Del.  R.  R.  N.  J 165,699 

Morris  and  Essex  R.  R 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co..  17,589 


1865. 
Tons. 

10,799 


18,579 

8,845 

4,786 

129,095 

24,105 

42,768 

415 

62 

27,735 

8,087 

•  •  •  • 

5,615 
73,965 
18,651 

•  •  •  • 

536,888 

318,611 

496 

21,696 


Total 1,296,419    1,402,277 


LITTLE  SCHUYLKILL  RAILROAD. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  transported  over  the  Little  Schuylkill  Rail- 
road, during  the  year  ending  November  30th,  1865. 


Operatort.  Tons. 

Little  SchuylkiU  Nay.  R.  R.  &  Coal 

Co.,  ReevesvIUe  Col 17,877 

do.    Shaft,  No  1 14,290 

do.    Buckville 8,087 

do.    D.  West 6,798 

do.    New  Kirk 1,887 

48,889 

George  W.  Cole,  Reevesdale  Col 18,870 

Samuel  RatcUfT;  New  Kirk  Col 5,640 

Oeorgo  Brown,  Levan  Col 18,872 

George  Ormrod,  D.  East  Col 18,619 

James  Codrington,  E.  East  Col 1,061 

Greenwood  Coal  Co.,  Greenwood  Col.  71,369 

Moss,  Wood  <fc  Co.,  Lehigh  Col 21,757 

Banghman  <fc  Stapleton 75 


Operators.  Tons. 

MAHAKOT  BBGION. 

St.  Nicholas  Coal  Co 90,510 

Glenville  Coal  Co 58,945 

Hill  A  Harris 40, 144 

George  W.  Cole 89,584 

J.  4&E.  S.  Silliman 88,598 

Alter  <fc  Focht 35,845 

Hartford  Associate  Coal  Co 96,918 

East  Mahanoy  Coal  Co 13,688 

T.  F.  Patterson  &  Co 588 

Thomas  Grorman 167 

Mahanoy  <&  Broad  Mountain  Railroad.  35,047 
Lackawanna  Region 17,817 

Total 585,584 
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LEHIGH  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

The  following  is  the  distribation  of  Coal  carried  by  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Com- 
panj  in  1865 : 

Tons. 

Consnmed  on  line  of  Lehigh  Canal 82,235 

Entered  Morris  Canal  at  Easton 217,813 

Entered  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal 309,067 

Consumed  on  line  of  Delaware  Division 28,930 

Arrived  at  Bristol 160,739 

Total  shipments  in  1865 888,784 


MORRIS  CANAL  COAL  TRADE. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  Coal  which  entered  the  Morris 
Canal  since  1845 : 


-• 

LEHIOU    COAL 

•• 

Canal. 
Ton*. 

Railroad. 
Toua. 

8CRA5T05  COAL. 


Total. 
Tons. 


Tons. 


ToUl. 
Tons. 


1845 12,567 12,567 12,667 

1846 41,142 41,142 41,142 

1847 61.951 61,951 61,951 

1848  82,159 82.159 82,159 

1849 103,482 103,482 103,482 

1850 98,100 98,100 98,100 

1851 137,237 137,237 137,237 

1852 180,189 180.189 180,189 

1853 222,582 222,582 222,582 

1854 267,864 267.864 267,864 

1855 290,730 290.730 290,730 

1856 284,828 808 285,636 17,764 303,400 

1857 227,652 13.047 240,699 43,599 284,298 

1858 281.949 5,350 287,299 55,426 342,725 

1859 255,405 5,780 261,185 89,146 350,331 

1860 276.947 276,947 127,517 414,464 

1861 272,616 1,401 274,017 140.922 414,939 

1862  106,431 45,738 152,169 172,128 324,297 

1863 208,397 48,234 256.631 145,815 402,446 

1864 194,097 37.644 231,741 151,122 382,866 

1865 217,814 74,171 291,985 124,204 416,189 


3,823,496 


232,173 4,056,312 1,067,643 5,123,952 


EAST  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  COAL  TRADE. 
The  Coal  Trade  of  the  East  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  the  Lehigh  Region  wm, 


Tons. 


In  1 860 11 ,030 !  In  1863 # 


"  1861, 10,622 

"  1862, 6,667 


9,526 


"  1864, 9,341 

"  1866, 8,845 
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NORTH  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  COAL  TRADE. 

Qnantity  transported  over  this  Road  from  the  Lehigh  Region  in  the  following 
years: 


Tons. 


In  1858, 73,124 

"  1859, 80,432 

"  1860, 91,327 

"  1861, 98,389 


TOUL 


In  1862, 103.947 

"  1863, 113,680 

"  1864, 123,475 

"  1865, 129,695 


NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COAL  TRADE. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  transported  over  the  New  Jersey  Central 
Ra^road  in  the  following  years : 


Lbhioh. 

Lackawaitha. 

Total. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tuns. 

Tear. 

1856  . . . 

33,325  . 

. .    98.670  . . 

131,194 

1861 

1857... 

84,881  . 

. .  209,950  . . 

294,791 

1862 

1858... 

122,923  . 

..  417,726  .. 

540,549 

1863 

1859  . . . 

180,054 . 

. .  461,430  . . 

641,487 

1864 

1860  . . . 

263,885  . 

. .  590,862  . . 

854,647 

1865 

Lehigh. 


Lackawavva. 


Tons.  Tons. 

254,367  . . .  568,869 
311,296...  502,375 
435,729...  613,954 
474,221...  675,743 
509,619...  494,687 


Total. 
Tons. 

823,235 

816,571 

1,049,683 

1^49,964 

1,004,306 


Of  the  above  quantity  87,217  tons  Lehigh  and  10,895  tons  Lackawanna— in  all 
98,111  tons— were  nsed  on  the  line ;  the  balance  reached  EliEabethport 


BELVIDERE  AND  DELAWARE  RAILROAD  COAL  TONNAGE. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  transported  over  this  Road,  received  from 
the  Lehigh  Region  in  the  following  years : 


Throagh.  Waf.  Total 

In  1865  ....  202,781  .  11,585  ...  214,345 
"  1864  ....  16i;j78  .  13,095  ...  174,323 

"  1863 130,494 

"  1862 129,452 

«  1861 145,907 


Total. 

In  1860 146.308 

•*  1859 135,205 

"  1858 99.090 

"  1857 123,248 


OATAWISSA  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 
The  following  is  the  Coal  tonnage  that  passed  over  this  Road  in  the  following  years: 


Tear. 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 


Lacka.                   Lbhiob.              MoGavlt  Mt.        ^  Brru.                       Total. 

Tona.                       Tons.                      Tons.  Tons.                         Tons. 

6,553 6,220 1,997 1,029 15.799 

46,689 85,539 8,282 1,536  .......  137,046 

101,934 43,887  7,477 308 153,606 

No  Report 


1865 22,286 


177,462 


3,367 
139,013 


546 


13,302 


6,004.......     32.203 

Bm  840,664 
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THB  DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND  WESTERN  RAILROAD 

COMPANY. 

CoaJ  Business  of  1865. 

Tona* 

Total  shipments  since  opening  of  road : 9,620,701 

Mined  and  delivered  in  1865  for  account  of  D.  &.  L.  R  R.  Co 930,277 

Shipped  to  Oxford  FurDace,  do.  S.  T.  Scranton  &  Co 7,666 

Shipped  to  Elizabethport,  do.  Sasqaehanna  &  Wyoming  Yallej  Railroad 

and  Coal  Company 55,097 

Shipped  to  do.  do.  Roaring  Brook  Coal  Company 10,368 

Shipped  do.  do.  Lackawanna  &  Sasquehanna  Coal  &  Iron  Co 3,459 

Total 1,006,887 

Of  amount  sent  away  in  1865  there  were  mined  by  D.  &  L.  R.  R.  Co 579,615 

Ditto,  other  parties 427,272 

Totol 1,006,887 

1864.  1865. 

Amount  sold  at  mines 2,984  923 

shipped  north 342,382  271,519 

"  "        south 957,747  .    734,445 


1,303,117         1,006,887 
1,006,887 


Decrease  from  1864 296,226 

Distribution  op  tbk  Coal. 

Sold  at  mines 928 

Scranton  and  north  division 41,110 

Binghamton  &  Chenango  Coal 54,418 

Syracuse  and  for  shipment 125,878 

Ithaca  do 41,736 

Lme  of  Erie  Railway  and  connecting  roads 8,347 

Eliaabethport 541,879 

Line  of  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 12,202 

Washington  4  Morris'  Canal 152,418 

South  Division  D.  &  L.  R.  R 27,946 


ToUl 1,006,887 

AMOU^rr  OP  COAL  USED  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 
In  the  production  of  Anthracite  Pig-Iron,  about  two  tons  of  coal  is  required  to 
produce  the  ton  of  pig.  In  the  coke  and  raw  coal  furnaces,  three  tons  of  coal  is 
near  the  average  use  to  the  ton  of  metal  produced;  and  in  the  Rolling  Mills 
generally,  three  tons  of  anthracite  coal  is  used  per  ton  of  T  rails  made,  but  a  larger 
amount  is  required  to  produce  small  merchant  bar. 

Tons  Ir«m  Tons  of  Coal  OMd  to  Tons  Co«l 

nado.  produce  the  Ton  of  Iron.  aied. 

Anthracite  Iron 6H4,319 2  1,368,638 

Coke  and  Raw  Coal  Iron 210,108  3  ...............      630,324 

BoUedlron 335,369.., 8  ^.,^i.^/ 
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DBLAWAEB  AND  HUDSON  CANAL  COMPANY. 

pROviDKNCB,  Pa.,  January  1«<,  1866. 
Statement  of  the  amount  of  Coal  mined  and  forwarded  on  the  Railroad  of  this 
Company  for  the  year  ending  December  15th,  1865,with  the  sources  whence  received: 

Carbondale,  D.  k,  H.  Canal  Co's  mines 255,735 

Olyphant  do.  do.         do 174,850 

Providence,       do.  do.         do 134,589 


Rushdale,  John  Jermyn 65,171 

Archbald,  Eaton  &  Co 81,781 

Archbald,  Boston  &  Lackawanna  Coal  Co 63,488 

Dickson,  Elk  Hill  Coal  Co /. .  26,480 


565,174 


246.921 


Total  for  1865 812,094 

Total  for  1864 886,841 


Decrease  in  1865 74,747 

COAL  TRADE  OF  ELIZABETHPORT. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  received  at  Elizabethport,  New  Jersey,  by 
the  different  Companies  and  Shippers  in  1865  : 


Tona. 

Scranton  Coal,  by  D.  L.  W.  R.  R.  383,792 

S.  Bonnel,  Jr 105,531 

L.  Audenried  &  Co .^ . . .    84,952 

E.  A.  Packer  &  Co 60,577 

A.  Pardee  &  Co 39,456 

A.  T.  Stout  &  Co 33,220 

Randolph  k  Brothers 23,906 


Tona. 

Wilksbarre  Coal  and  Iron  Co . . .  23,080 

Yan  Dusen,  Lockman  &  Co 18,624 

Rathbun,  Caldwell  &  Co 16,077 

Consolidated  Coal  Co 7,041 

Day&  Huddell 6.745 

B.  A.  Quintard  &  Co 1.063 

Sundry  Shippers 2,111 


Total 906,195 

Of  which  422402  tons  were  from  the  Lehigh,  Schuylkill  and  Wilkesbarre  Regions, 
independent  of  that  sent  from  Scranton  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Westera 
Railroad  Company. 


BLOSSBURG  AND  BARCLAY  COAL  TRADE. 


Bloasbnrg.  Barelaf. 

4,235  


Yeara. 

1840 

1841 25,966 

1842 13,164 

1843 6,268 

1844 14,234 

1845 29,836 

J846 16,509 

1847 29,087 

1848 33,762 

1849 r.  32,095 

1850 23,161 

1851 25,000 

1852 20,000 

1853 • 45,671 


Teara.  Bloasbnrg. 

1854 70,454 

1855 73,201 

1856 70,670 

1857 94.314 

1858 41,805 

1859 61,441 

1860 97,571 

1861 ...  112.713 

1862 179,334 

1863 226,183 

1864 353,124 

1865 394,631 


Barclay. 


4,115 
6,239 
17,560 
30.143 
27,718 
40,835 
52,779 
54,116 
62,000 
68,463 


1,689,698  296,005 
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BITUMINOUS  COALS. 

GREAT  CENTRAL  COAL  FIELD— 1864. 

IHinois 1.000.000 

Indiana 500.000 

Western  Kentucky 250,000 

liissoari  and  Iowa .* 500,000 

2.250.000 
Michigan  Coal  Field 1 00,000 

Total 2,:iriO,000 

TABLE  OP  BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINED  IN  TIIK  ALLKOIIKNY  CO  A  IN- 
FIELD IN  PENNSYLVANIA-IH64. 

Ton*. 

♦Barclay  Coal  &  Railroad  Company , 54,000 

Ralston  and  vicinity 20,000 

♦Blossbnrg 385,000 

Lock  Haven  and  Tyrone  Railroad,  &c , 45,000 

*0n  line  of  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad • 27,000 

♦Connellsville  &  Pittsburg  Railroad M6M0 

♦Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad 9(^,000 

♦Pennsylvania  Canal 32«<N)0 

Juniata  River 2/99,713 

♦Monongahela  Navigation 1 ,170,^100 

On  the  line  of  the  Yonghiogheny  River 5(H;,(KlO 

On  the  line  of  the  Allegheny  River MifMrfK9 

Furnaces  and  Mills  on  the  Conemaugh  River HffOMO 

All  other  localities , , . ,  1 .0^10,000 


mm 


Total  tons  of  2000  pounds t53i0,7l3 


« 


TABLE  OF  COAL  PRODUCED  FROM  TIfE  ALLF^iffANT  COAf^ FIELD 

IN  \HfA.l 

Pennsylvania * , 5,A70,7I2 

Ohio },fiiftft,fifi(p 

Maryland ^/>7.im 

West  Virginia , Mt(^.hfiff$ 

Kentucky 2  V>/i^pO 

Teaoeatee .V  0./yy> 

Alabama ,W>.0*yr> 

Total  tnw  of  2000  powwin. f)  07-t.;0% 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  CUMBERLAKD  COAL  TRADE  FROM  IT3 
COMMENCEMENT. 


CompUed/rom  Official  Source*,  by  C.  Sli.ck,  MoviU  Savage,  Md. 
TABLE  No.  1.— DETAILS  OF  1866. 


1865. 

Coavinei 

wltJUSM. 

HAKB  OP  COllPAKY. 

To  B.  *  0 

To  C.  i  0 

-oc... 

ro„. 

,..™. 

.«».. 

TO»S.. 

TO»S. 

TOSS. 

TOHS. 

TOH8. 

Toira. 

Ameiican  Coal  Company 

Central  C.  M.  &  M.  Company. 
Pfedmont  Coal  and  Iron  Co.... 
Swanton  Mining  Company 

23,7,™ 
42,774 
31,70fl 
84,018 
83,482 
44,32ff 
3,936 
799 

G4,S00 
50,437 

"S,307 

363 

e 

889 

is'iis 

110 
45 
36 

"■"a 
s'l'so 

'980 

83,018 
102,20» 
ft],7Bt 
3fl,41S 
32. 4B! 
46,37* 
40,814 

a,aao 

25.109 

43,600 
6,5.57 

14,9.W 
6,422 
3,067 

81,7B« 



Oeorgc'H  Cl-eek  C.  k  I.  Co 

HampBhire  A  Baltimore  C.  Co. 
NeffBun  Coal  Company.,....,, 

Frofltburg  Coal  Company 

Consolidation  Coal  Company.. 

Borden  Mining  Company 

Hew  Hope  Mines ...... 

Midlothian  Coal  Company 

111 
36,886 
1,881 

ii'.isi 

1S,0U 

18,146 
17,373 
8,823 
D,]G1 
5,000 
16,518 
1,853 
38.633 
41.576 

oo.aoo 

34,862 
10,200 
70,305 

34,830 
43,310 
2S,0CB 
14,803 
5,137 

«s,oos 

00,5M 
37,98e 
20,05(' 

io,3oe 

le,sie 

6,272 

88,055 
41,576 
137,88C- 
34,40« 
10,201] 
71,348 

903,453 

B4,457 
7,409 
8,049 

11,763 
8,185 

16,294 
5,278 

17,931 

Atlantic  &  a.  C.  C.  Company. 
Sayagc  Mountain  Coal  Co...... 

George's  Creek  Mining  Co 

8,013 

3,383 

57,800 
107 

6,464 
16,118 

9,77f^ 
26,793 

275,024 
29,625 

245,49S 

Biaen-Avon  Coal  Company.... 

Spruce  Hill  Coal  Company 

Hampshire  &  Baltimore  C.  Co. 



540,116 

343,202 

20,177 

•  20,535 
Increase 

RECAPITULATION. 

By  Cambcrland  ft  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  to  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  R.  R 868,280 

'^  "  "    to  Chesapeake  ft  Ohio  Canal... 285, 205 

"  "  "    toLocal 16,017 

669,092 

By  Cumberland  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  to  Baltlmoro  and  Ohio  Railraad...lOI,471 
"  "  "  to  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal....  07,007 

"  "  "  to  Local „    8,180 

182,058 

By  Hampshire  ft  Baltimore  R.  R.  to  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad...  70,865 

'■  "  "     to  Local _       980 

71.845 

Total 908,495 
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I 
No.  S. 
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i  CUMBEBLAND  COAL  TRADE.— From  1842  to  1865,  iDclosirfr— 

24  f  ears. 
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ANTHRACITE  COAL  TRADE  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  MIowiDg  Table  exbibita  the  Anthracite  Coal  seat  to  Market  from  tfae  different 
Regioas  id  Penuaylraiiia,  from  the  CommeDcement  of  the  Trade  in  L820  to  1865, 
inclusive. 
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AXTHRACITE  COAL  TRAIiE  OF  PEyySTlVANTjL. 


The  following  Table  exhibits  the  Anthracite  Coal  sent  t 
Regions  in  PennaylTania,  from  the  commeDcemen:  -.f : 
iocliuiTe. 


HARD  A5TH  RECITES. 
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GOAL  FIELDS  OF  THE  WORLD  AND  THEIB  PBODUCTIOXS.* 


of  Coal-flttld«  U  ProdMtloBa  U  186i. 

8qm&re  MUm.  Tons. 

Britiih  UUndi 6^95 86.000,000 

United  SUtes 200,000 22,000,000 

Pnusia  and  Saxonj 1,000 12,000,000 

France 1,000 10,000,000 

Belgium 510 10,000,000 

Aoftria  and  Bohemia 1,000 2,500,000 

Spain 200 400,000 

Arcadia. 2,200 500,000 


Total  coal  production  of  the  world. 143,400,000 


TABLE  OF  BRITISH  COAL  PRODUCTION. 


Talae  at  St.  p«r 
Ho.  of  Toaa.  Ton  at  the 

Place  of  Prod  action. 

1845 31,500,000 £1^15.000 

1850 50,000,000. 12,500.000 

1854 64,661.401 16,165,350 

1855 61,453.079 16,113,267 

1856 66,645,450 16,663,862 

1857 65,394,707 16,348,676 

1858 65,006,649 16,252,162 


Talne  at  5».  ptr 
Tears.  Vo.  of  Tons.  Ton  at  the 

Place  of  ProdoctloB. 

1859 71.979,765 17,994,941 

1860 80,042,698 20,010,674 

1861 83,635,214 20,908303 

1862 81,638,338 20,409,584 

1863 86,292.215 21,573,053 

1864t. . . .  90,000,000 $110,000,000 


PRODUCTION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ISM-^ona.  18«6— Ton*. 

AUcghany  Coal  Field 9.078,708 9,078,708 

Do.        Increase  in  Maryland  in  1865 245,499 

Do.        Increase  in  Pennsylvania  in  1865 250,000 

Central  Coal  Field 2,250,000 2,250,000 

Increase  in  Illinois  in  1865 100,000 

Northern  or  Michigan  Coal  Fields. 100,000 100,000 

East  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 200,000 

11,628,708  11,974,207 

Decrease  in  the  Sonthem  SUtes  in  1865 600,000 


Total  Bituminous  production  in  1865 11,324,207 

Anthracites 11,532,732 


Total  United  SUtes 22,856,939 


*  la  our  eomprehenaire  Table  on  ]»»ge  89  we  hare  glTtn  Aafirla  eredU  tow  mvih  that  really  beloaga  t« 
Frueia.  hmiee  the  difference. 

t  Reported  production,  not  ofleial.    Valne  eeilmated  la  dollars,  at  tl.SS  per  ton.    Theie,  howerer,  are 
All  low  Talaee,  siaee  the  eoal  to  flreqaeatlj  worth  MTea  thllllage  per  toa  at  the  plaee  of  prodaetloB. 
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PBODUOTIONS  PER  CAPrTA. 

la  the  Lflhigh  regions  bat  little  development  compftratiTely  hu  been  done  daring 
the  last  two  years,  conseqaeDtl^  a  greater  production  per  head  per  annnm  'a 
apparent;  bnt  in  realitj  there  has  been  a  greater  prodnction  of  coal  per  head  per 
annnm  bj  each  person  actnally  engaged  in  getting  coal  in  the  Habanoj  region.  In 
the  Shamokin  region  likewim,  a  large  number  of  the  workmen  has  been  engaged 
In  opening  and  developing  mines  instead  of  digging  and  preparing  coal.  The 
Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  regions  also  appear  to  disadvantage,  because  many  of 
rthe  mines  there  are  suspended  daring  the  winter  season.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
howBTer,  bnt  tbe  Schnylkill  prodnction  is  behind  all  other  regions,  on  account  of 
the  great  depth  of  the  mines,  the  imperfect  improvements  and  machinerj  at  many 
of  the  old  collieries,  the  comparative  smallness  of  many  of  the  seams  worked,  and 
other  causes. 

In  all  the  regions  eonmerated,  except  the  Lehigh,  a  large  portion  of  the  time  was 
lost  daring  1865,  which  tended  materially  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  coal  produced 
per  bead.  An  average  prodnction  daring  favorable  seasons  is  abont  300  tons  per 
head  per  aonom,  or  one  ton  for  each  man  and  boy  employed  per  day. 

This,  however,  is  a  very  nnsatis factory  and  limited  promotion  from  onr  large 
coal  beds,  and  plainly  oonderonB  the  system  pnrsued,  since  the  average  prodnction 
per  head  per  annnm  in  the  Great  Northern,  or  Newcastle  coal  field,  where  the 
seams  are  only  from  three  to  &ra  (bet  thick,  is  500  tons. 


acAxisnoB  or  cqau  787. 

HV3I,789  tons  of  cmI  mined  in  Orest  Britainf  and 
at  Um  niiMt,  inside  and  oattide.    This  gives  as  the 
Britidi  mines  about  440  tons  per  bead  per  annnm,  while 
ii  ovw  500  toaa  per  man  and  boy  per  annam« 

of  the  Cumberland  region,  but  from  the  Broad  1*op 

ne  amoont  of  eoal  produced  in  1865  were  315,996 

■■d  boja  employed  inside  and  ontside  965,  which  gitci 

per  bead  per  annam. 

of  tbe  Nordy  Fraaee,  wbere  the  coal  seams  are  Tery  thin,  ft-om 

feat  ttJek,  tbe  prodaction  per  capiU  is  only  105  tons ;  bat.  in  the 

af  the  Lnna^  arfaera  tba  coal-beds  are  tbick,  the  prodnction  per  capita 


OAFirAIi  INYBSIED  IN  THE  AXTHRACITE  COAL  TUADK. 

h.  Ibe  p^t*'^*^  Tiible  «e  bare  giTen  a  close  estimate  of  the  amonnt  of  capital 
actiallj  caploTad  m  anaiBg,  or  tbe  prodnction  of  coal,  at  $40,000,000.  Thin  in- 
diies  aD  impiewnafs  at  the  eollienes,  bat  not  the  raloe,  or  capital  inTest^d  ia 
eosl  badik  laflroadSr  Ac 

The  valae  of  the  coal  buds  aie  estimated  for  tbe  sereral  regions,  at  an  av^age 
if  IKO  par  acta.  Good  coal  leads  eaa  still  be  parchased  at  $150  per  acre,  hot 
ttsf  also  coamaad  $1000  ia  fiKioiable  localities.  Tbe  entire  area  of  the  antbracito 
cssl  Mdi  Is  aatiBMAed  at  410  S(|aare  aulcs.  We  will  accept,  however,  500  sqvare 
■iKar  SMgBOO  aerea^M  the  amoaat  of  kad  available,  or  that  which  may  be 
hs^i^  aad  sold  aa  caal  hn^  siace  it  Is  seldoB  that  a  large  eoal  tract  can  be  par- 
Aand  vilhoat  taiiBg  ia  a  portioB  of  aaprodoctive  territory.  At  $330  per  acre, 
ibtt  Is  uitoatlj  kv,  saea  Eai^b  coal  leads,  contaiaiag  one  half  tbe  workable 
ttekaasa  af  caa^  adi  raafiy  at  $5400  per  acra--tbe  valae  or  capital  represented 
ly ear  mfaMMndlaadk  ia  the  aathncite  lagioaa  is  $00,000,0001 

lbs  aapilai  JaiastiJ  ia  railroadB  aad  canals  peaetraciag  Ihasa  coal  flelds.  bvilt 
idasipally  te  thsk  dsfilafsat,  aad  snstsiaed  by  the  coal  trsde,  is  $LTa»i}00.00a^ 
•litaslBiiig  tha  Nertbera  Central  aad  New  Jersey  Central  railroadB.  The  Cana> 
N erihasa  CSsatnl  aad  Sew  /evsey  Central  are  aoC  iacloded  in  tba  aborw 
aa  aar  tablas^  aa  tkaj  ware  not  bailt  expressly  Ibr  tha  traa^ortatioa  of 
cad. 


KECAFTrTLATION. 

byCoalLanda iMloaiMlift 

Railwads 7Mmmm 

Caaala Mkum^Mm 

Total $BO.UOO,00$ 
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scfanrikuiirnigiiiisD.. 
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The  length  of  locomotive  track,  inclndlDg-  sidelingB,  nned  cxclaslTelf  as  coal  ronde, 
u  1,531)  miles,  and  tho  length  of  the  maiD  linea  856  milca. 

The  leD^h  of  miniTig  tracks  intiide  and  oatftde  of  the  mines,  incladiog  tr&iii' 
vays,  leading  from  tniaca  to  ihipprng  points,  such  as  the  Lehigh  grBvity  roads,  Sx^ 
ia  780  miles. 


MINING  TRACK  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  OF  MINES. 

Sebujlkill  Region 
Wyoming  aud  Lacki 
Lehigh  Regioc 
Mahuuoy  Region  . 
tiiimnokin  Region 

iiilallM 596 
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PLANE  ENGINES  USED  IN  TBANSPOBTING  COAL. 

LocalitUft  And  Naiom.  Ko.  of  SiLgiaai.        Power  of  EagiMi. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co*8  Planes 24 2,165 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co*s  Planes (estimated)  23 2,000 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co's  Planes 8  1,100 

Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Planes 3 390 

Mahanoy  and  Broad  Mountain  Railroad  Planes  ...  2  500 

Mine  Hill  and  Mahanoy  Planes 2  392 


62  6,547 

Engines  used  in  mining  Coal  at  Mines 792  41,453 


Total  Horse-power 854  48,000 


HOME  AND  COLLIERY  CONSUMPTION. 

We  gave  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  by  our  anthracite  blast  furnaces  under  the 
Statistics  of  Iron.  This  is  included  in  the  shipments,  but  the  amount  of  coal  used 
at  the  mines  for  steam,  ventilation  and  other  purposes,  can  only  be  estimated,  since 
they  do  not  appear  in  the  tables  of  the  trade,  and  are  not  estimated  in  the  colliery 
productions.  Much  of  the  coal  consumed  by  the  colliery  hands,  and  in  fact  the 
home  consumption  generally,  are  either  obtained  gratuitously  from  the  mines,  or 
are  the  production  of  very  small  operations  in  the  outcrops  of  coal-seams  or  aban- 
doned mines,  which  are  not  noticed  in  the  statistical  returns. 

The  theoretical  value  of  x^oal,  if  all  its  carbon  is  properly  consumed,  and  its 
caloric  utilized,  is  one  horse-power  from  one-tenth  of  a  pound  of  coaL  But  our 
very  best  steam  engines  give  a  horse-power  from  the  combustion  of  two  pounds  of 
coal  per  hour,  and  it  may  be  estimated  as  pretty  good  economy  if  we  obtain  a 
horse-power  from  the  consumption  of  four  pounds  of  coal  per  hour.  In  the  coal 
regions  not  less  than  six  pounds  of  coal  are  consumed  per  hour  for  every  horse- 
power whOe  in  operation,  or  seven  tons  per  one  hundred  horse-power  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  number  of  steam  colliery  engines  are  792,  and  the  power  41,453  horses, 
which,  at  a  consumption  of  seven  tons  per  100  horse-power  in  twenty-four  hours,  will 
require  870,813  tons  per  annum  for  the  colliery  engines  alone.  To  this  may  be 
added  an  equal  amount  for  the  ventilating  furnace  fires,  smiths'  works,  miners'  uses, 
Ac,  Ac.  We  are  safe,  however.  In  stating  that  not  less  than  1,500,000  tons  of  coal 
are  annually  used  for  home  and  colliery  consumption  in  the  Anthracite  BegionSi 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  published  returns  of  the  coal  trade. 


DESCBIFTION  OP  lONES. 
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SECTION  m. 
LEHIGH  COAL  BASINS. 


Vo.  !•— (Sn  Mat.) 
BUCK  MOUNTAIN  COAL  CO. 

Clifton  and  Black  Creek  Basin  mines : 
Four  collieries,  all  on  '*  Buck  Moontain" 
▼ein,  below  water  level;  steam-power, 
385  horse;  capacity,  125,000  tons  per 
annam ;  production  in  1864,  78,534  tons ; 
in  1865,  88,404  tons. 

Vo.S. 
SHARP,  WIESS  &  CO. 

Eckley  mines,  at  Eckley,  in  Big  Black 
Creek  Basin,  on  Mammoth  yein,  below 
water  level ;  steam-power,  275  horse ;  ca- 
pacity, 125,000  tons  per  annum ;  produc- 
tion in  1864,  109,34^;  in  1865,  105,411 

tons.  ^. 

Ko.  8. 

GEO.  B.  MARKLE  &  CO. 

Jeddo  mines,  at  Jeddo,  in  Big  Black 
Creek  Basin :  Three  slopes  on  Mammoth 
and  one  in  Buck  Mountain  vein ;  steam- 
power,  600  horse;  production  in  1864, 
153,563  tons;  in  1865, 143,897  tons. 

Vo.4. 
EBEBYALE  COAL  COMPANY. 

Ebervale  mines,  at  Ebervale,  in  Big 
Black  Creek  Basin:  Three  slopes  on 
Mammoth;  production  in  1864,  52,137 
tons ;  in  1865,  54,785  tons. 

Ko.  5. 

HABLEIGH  COAL  COMPANY. 

Harleigh  mines,  at  Harleigh,  in  Big 
Black  Creek  Basin :  Two  slopes  on  Mam- 
moth ;  steam-power,  140  horse ;  capacity, 
100,000  tons  per  annum;  production  in 
1864,  60,796  tons ;  in  1865,  65,455  tons. 

K o.  6. 
STOUT  COAL  COMPANY. 

Milnesville  mines,  at  Milnesville,  in 
Little  Black  Creek  Basin :  Three  slopes 


on  Mammoth  and  Buck  Mountain ;  steam* 
power,  195  horse ;  capacity,  100,000  tons 
per  annum ;  production  in  1864,  61,214 ; 
in  1865,  56,741  tons. 

Ko.  ?• 
PACKER,  LINDERMAN  &  CO. 

Stockton  mines,  at  Stockton,  Hazleton 
Basin  :  Four  slopes  on  Mammoth ;  steam- 
power,  670  horse;  capacity,  1,000  tons 
per  day ;  production  in  1864, 143,090  tons; 
in  1865, 123,615  tons. 

29*0.  8. 
A.  PARDEE  &  CO. 

Hazleton  mines.  Diamond  mines.  Lau- 
rel Hill  mines.  Cranberry  mines,  Crystal 
Ridge  mines  No.  1,  and  Crystal  Ridge 
mines  No.  2:  Eight  collieries  below 
water  level  on  Mammoth  bed;  steam- 
power,  1,032  horse ;  capacity,  10,000  tons 
per  week;  production  in  1864,  210,907 
tons ;  in  1865, 170,718  tons. 

Ko.  9. 
TAGGART,  HALSEY  &  CO. 

Mount  Pleasant  mines,  Hasleton  Basin, 
west  of  Hazleton :  Two  slopes  on  Mam-  ^ 
moth ;  production  in  1864,  39,391  tons ; 
in  1865,  26,426  tons. 

JSfo.  10. 

ASHBURTON  COAL  COMPANY. 

AshburtoD  mines,  Hasleton  Basin,  four 
miles  west  of  Hazleton :  New  place  in 
course  of  development;  no  shipments; 
on  Wharton  (Skidmore)  and  other  white 
ash  seams ;  steam-power,  150  horse. 

Kg.  11. 
WILLIAM  T.  CARTER  &  SON. 

Coleraine  mines,  in  Beaver  Meadow 
Basin :  Three  slopes  on  Mammoth ;  steam- 
power,  275  horse ;  capacity,  2,000  tons 
per  week;  production  in  1864,  49,181 
tons ;  in  1865,  54,735  tons. 


HONEY  BROOK  COAL  BASma 

No.  16-See  M*p. 
HONEY  BBOOK  COAL  COMPANY. 

Capital,    ©3,000,000. 


The  celebrated  Hooey  Brook  end  Andenried  miiieB  are  loceted  in  CkrboD,  tmwn 
and  Scbnylkill  comities,  (see  Uap  of  tbe  Anthracite  fieldB,)  and  in  the  wMtera,  ai 
perhaps  the  uoat  pri>dDctiTe  portion  of  the  first  Lebigb  coal  field,  genenllj  ksoi 
as  the  Beaver  Ueadow  Basin. 

Beference  Is  made  to  the  Honey  Brook  Basins  on  page'  192  and  193,  vhe 
some  donbt  is  expressed,  though  not  prejudicial,  as  to  the  nomber  of  coal  aeaa 
and  the  depth  of  tbe  basins;  bot  above  we  present  an  aconrat*  trftHrer 
section  of  these  basins. 

It  will  be  noticed,  and  demonstrated  by  the  accompanying  section,  on  tlie  h: 
page,  that  the  Mammoth  bed  is  here  in  its  beat  condition,  and  that  all  the  low 
seams,  except  A,  are  in  good  condition.  One  very  siogalar  feature  of  these  bad 
is  the  existence  of  the  lower  bed,  B,  on  the  red^ale,  and  the  conglomera 
between  the  beds. 

The  lower  vebs,  however,  are  not  as  large  here  as  in  a  few  other  parte  oT  tl 
Lehigh  Begions,  but  the  Mammoth  is  iu  its  maximum  siie,  and  presente  a  n»p 
ficeat  bed  of  nearly  pure  coal,  from  thirty-Sve  to  forty  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Lehigh  coals  enjoy  a  higher  repatation  generally  than  any  otlw  co 
sent  to  market,  and  the  production  of  the  Honey  Brook  mines  is  the  Mt 
bttt  Lehigh. 


DESCRIFTIOH  OF  HINB8. 
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For  til  pnrpoRW  id  which  ADthr«cit«  fliel  is  KTkilable,  tliis  coal  i>  ft  tupeiiot 
n^niM.  article,  from  its  preemiueDt  pnrit;  uid  freedom  from  raJ- 

phttr  and  date. 


The  BCcotnpanjing  section  of  the  Mammoth  preaenta  >iz 
solid  beachea  of  coal  that  cftunot  be  cqnalled  in  the  Lehigh 
Region;  while  both  the  Wharton,  D,  {Skidmore.)  and  the 
Buck    MoQutaia,   B,    as    represented,    are    Soe    workable 


There  are  three  large  collieries  at  ITone;  Brook ;  one 
known  as  the  "  Audenried  shaft"  in  the  right,  or  North 
hosin,  and  two  in  the  left,  , (slopes,)  or  South  baain,  ai 
represented.  They  are  all  provided  with  powerful  ma- 
chinery for  pumping  water,  and  hoisting  and  preparing 
coal — the  aggregate  power  ia  about  1,000  horse.  The 
present  capacity  of  the  mines  ia  about  300,000  tons  per 
annum,  if  worked  np  to  their  ability,  while  the  property 
ia  capable  of  producing  donble  the  amonDt  for  fifty  yeara 
to  come.  About  150,000  tona  were  produced  dnring 
1864,  and  129,000  tona  in  1865.  The  great  drawback  to 
the  production  has  been  the  want  of  tranaportation  from 
the  mines  to  the  markets,  which  has  been  suffered  in 
common  with  all  the  Lehigh  shippers.  An  opportunity 
exists,  however,  to  connect  tbeae  mines  by  a  short  and 
favorable  road  with  the  LitUe  Schuylkill  and  Reading 
Railroad,  aad  open  eventually  a  new  ontlet  to  both  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York. 


The  Honey  Brook  Estate  conaista  of  1,1S6  acres  of  land, 
and  the  amonnt  of  coal  which  it  containa  haa  been  esti- 
mated at  from  30,000,000  to  60,000,000  tona.  l^e  three 
collieriea  now  in  operation  are  fblly  eqnal  to  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  1,000  tons  per  day,  while  there  is  ample  room  for 
three  additional  collieries  of  equal  or  greater  capacity. 
The  total  capacity  of  the  property  may  therefore  be  stated 
at  500,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  mining  villages  of  Audenried,  Honey  Brook  and 
gpringville,  which    are   located  on  thii  property,  eontaia 
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nearly  two  hondred  houses,  while  Andenried,  the   principal  Tillage,  has  a  fine 
hotel,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  Tillages  in  the  Goal  Begions. 


PRESIDENT: 

J.  B.  MoCEEARY. 


TREASURER : 

DAVIS    PEAESON 


SECRETARY : 

S.   MoHENEY 


DIRECTORS : 


J.  B.  McCEEAEY, 
LEWIS  AUDENEIED, 


DAVIS  PEAESON, 
GEOEGE  H.  MEYEBS^ 


THOMAS  A,  EEEVES. 


Kg.  12. 

GERMAN  PENNSYLVANIA  COAL 
COMPANY. 

TrcBckow:  Two  collieries  in  BeaTcr 
Meadow  Basin;  three  slopes;  one  on 
Wharton  (Skidmore)  and  two  oil  Mam- 
moth ;  steam-power,  420  horse ;  capacity, 
100,000  tons  per  annam;  prodnction  in 
1864,  78,402  tons ;  in  1865,  67,448  tons. 

ZTo.  18. 
SPRING  MOUNTAIN  COAL  CO. 

Jeansville  mines,  in  Beaver  Meadow 
Basin :  Five  slopes  on  Mammoth ;  steam- 
power,  636  horse ;  capacity,  150,000  tons 


per  annnm ;  production  in  1864, 102,861 
tons ;  Jn  1865,  97,130  tons. 

TSTo.  14. 
THOMAS  HULL  ft  CO. 

Smith's  Spring  Monotain  mines,  in 
Beaver  Meadow  Basin,  west  of  Jeans- 
ville: Three  slopes  on  Mammoth;  ca- 
pacity, 100,000  tons  per  annnm ;  prdflac- 
tion  in  1864,  63,110  tons;  in  1865,  66,243 

tons. 

ZTo.  16. 

McAULEY  MOUNTAIN  COAL  CO. 

In  McAnley  Monntain  Batin,  whieh  is 
the  most  western  and  limited  of  the  Le- 
high Coal  Basins.  Back  Mountain  vein, 
production  in  1865,  546  tons. 
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MIDDLE  COAL  FIELD— SHAMOKIN  REGION. 


WILLIAM  MONTELIUS. 
StnartsTille  colliery,  near  Mount  Car- 
nel,  on.  land  of  Locnst  Moantoin  Coal 
■nd  Iron  Company;  Mammoth  vein,  above 
and  below  wator  lerel ;  average  capacity, 
SO.OOO  tons  per  aonum  ;  production  in 
1.865, 23,251  tone  i  steam-power,  60  horse. 

no.  3. 
WM.  F.  PATTERSON  &  CO. 
Coal  Monntain  colliery;  location  Monnt 
Cftrmel,  on  laodH  of  Susquehanna  Coal 
ud  Coal  Mountain  Company :  Mammoth 
'rein,  below  water  level ;  production  in 
1865,  B,963  tons ;  steam-power,  130  horse. 

No.  4. 

HOOVER  ft  YARNALL. 

I«a»c  Taylor  colliery,  near  Mt.  Carmel, 

•uHunmoth:  Production  in  18C5,  4,596. 

No.  6. 
SAMUEL  JOHNS  ft  SONS. 
Oreen  Monntain  colliery,  near  Mount 
Carmel,  on  lands  of  Green  Monatain  Coal 
Company :  Capacity,  30,000  tons  per  an- 
anm ;  Mammoth  vein  above  water  level ; 
tteain-power,  40  horse;  production  in 
1865,  14,'(32  tons. 

No.  e. 
J.  n.  DEWEES. 
Excelsior  colliery,  on  Fnlton  Coal  Co. 
lands,  above  water  level,  on  the  Mam- 
motli :  Steam-power,  30  horse ;  capacity, 
BO.OOO  tons  per  annum;  production  in 
1865, 16,572  toni. 


No.  7. 
J.  B.  DOUTY  ft  CO. 
Crittenden  colliery,  near  Locnst  Gap, 
on  Fulton  Improvement  Coal  Company 
lands,  above  water  level,  on  Mammoth 
or  Twin  veins;  Steam-power,  25  horse  ; 
capacity,  30,000  tons  per  aannm ;  produc- 
tion in  16C5, 13,919  tons. 

No.  a 

C.  F.  NORTON  ft  CO. 
Elnlerprise  colliery,  near  Locust  6«p, 
on  Fulton  Improvement  Company  land, 
above  water  level,  on  Mammoth  vein : 
Steam-power,  25  horse;  capacity,  30,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1665, 
11,372  tons. 

Ho.g. 

8HAM0EIN  COAL  COMPANY. 

Idincaster  colliery,  on  the  lan^  of 
Shamokin  Valley  and  Pottsville  Railroad 
Company,  on  Mammoth  vein :  Produc- 
tion in  1865,  43,751  toni. 

No.  10. 
J.  H.  DEWEES  ft  BEOTHER. 
Lambert  colliery,  on  land  of  New  York 
and  Middle  Coal-field  Company,  below 
water  level,  Orchard  vein.  Bed-ash  coal ; 
Stoam-power,  60  horse ;  capacity,  5,000 
tons  per  month;  production  in  1865, 
16,528  tons. 

Na.U. 
BURNSIDE  COAL  AND  IRON  CO. 
LnkB  Tidier  colliery:  Red^ali  coal; 
pndF-  UiSHtona. 
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Ko.  12. 
DOUTY  &  PENNINGTON. 

Near  Shamokin»  on  land  of  B.  A.  G. 
Fuller,  below  water  level :  Steam-power, 
80  horse ;  capacity,  50,000  tons  per  an- 
.  nam ;  new  colliery  in  cooTBe  of  develop- 
ment. 

Ko.  18. 
J.  B.  DOUTY,  Agent. 

Henry  Clay  colliery,  near  Shamokin,  on 
land  of  B.  A.  G.  Fuller,  above  water 
level,  on  Mammoth  vein:  Steam-power, 
30  horse ;  capacity,  60,000  tons  per  an- 
num ;  production  in  1865,  32,523  tons. 

Ko.  14. 

MAY,  PATTERSON  &  BROTHER. 

Buck  Ridge  colliery,  near  Shamokin, 
on  lands  of  Johnston  &  Ranshaw, 
above  water  level,  on  Mammoth  vein: 
Steam-power,  30  horse ;  capacity,  100,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1865, 
41,522  tons. 

9*0.  15. 

BIRD  COAL  AND  IRON  COMPANY. 

Big  Mountain  colliery,  near  Shamokin, 
on  lands  of  Big  Mountain  Improvement 
Company,  above  water  level,  Mammoth 
or  Twin  veins :  Steam-power,  30  horse ; 
capacity,  500  tons  per  day;  production 
in  1865,  40,294  tons. 

Ko.  16. 
JOHN  HAAS  &  CO. 

Cameron  colliery,  below  Shamokin,  on 
lands  of  William  Cameron  &  Co.,  above 
water  level.  Buck  Mountain  and  other 
veins ;  steam-power,  20  horse ;  capacity, 
100,000  tons  per  annum;  production  in 
1865,  66,114  tons. 


Vo.  17. 
a  BITTENBENDER  k  CO. 

Bumside  colliery,  near  Shamokin,  on 
lands  of  Big  Mountain  Improvement 
Company,  above  water  level,  on  Mam- 
moth and  Primrose  veins  :  Steam-power, 
60  horse ;  capacity,  50,000  tons  per  an- 
num; production  in  1865,  29,158  tons. 

Vo.  18. 

SHAMOKIN  AND  BEAR  VALLEY 
COAL  COMPANY. 

Bear  Valley  colliery.  Carbon  Run,  on 
lands  of  Shamokin  and  Bear  ValFey  Coal 
Company,  above  water  level,  on  Mam- 
moth or  Twin  veins:  Steam-power,  30 
horse ;  capacity,  70,000  tons  per  annum ; 
production  in  1865,  36,539  tons. 

Kg.  19. 

BALLARD  k  CO. 

Continental  colliery,  on  lands  of  Fulton 
Improvement  Company,  aboye  water  lev- 
el, on  Mammoth  and  Overlying  veins: 
Steam-power,  45  horse ;  capacity,  50,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1865, 
4,136  tons. 

Kg.  so. 
TREVERTON  COAL  COMPANY, 

At  Treverton,  on  land  of  Treverton 
Coal  Company,  above  water  level,  on 
Buck  Mountain  and  other  lower  veins; 
production  in  1865,  27,095. 

Kg.  21. 
SUTTON  k  HENRY. 

Dan  Webster  colliery :  New  enterprise 
in  course  of  development ;  production  in 
1865,  10  tons. 
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MAHANOY  EEGION— MIDDLE  COAL  FIELD. 


nr  o.  !• 

T.  F.  PATTERSON  A  CO. 

Above  Mahanoy  City,  on  Delano  lands ; 
loiitii  dips  of  Skidmore  and  Buck  Moun- 
tain veins,  above  water  level;  Steam- 
power,  20  horse ;  new  place. 

No.  2. 
GORMAN  A  WINTERSTEEN. 

Above  Mahanoy  City,  on  Delano  lands ; 
north  dips  of  Skidmore  and  Buck  Moan- 
tain  veins,  above  water  level ;  new  place. 

No.  8. 

THOMAS  GORMAN. 

(Now  Hartford  Associated  Coal  Co.) 

Thomas  Gorman's  colliery,  qear  Ma- 
hanoy City,  on  Kear  &  Patterson's  lands, 
above  water  level,  on  Buck  Mountain 
rein :  Steam-power,  20  horse  ;  capacity, 
300  tons  per  day;  production  in  1865, 
26,918  tons. 

No.  4. 
BAST  MAHANOY  COAL  CO. 

Near  Mahanoy  City,  on  Delano  lands, 
above  water  level,  on  Skidmore  and  Buck 
ICountain    vein :     Production    in    1865, 
'  13,683  tons. 

No.  6. 
HILL  A  HARRIS. 

Mabaooy  City  colliery,  on  lands  of  Dun- 
das,  Trontman  A  Biddle,  on  Skidmore, 
Mammoth  and  Primrose  veins,  above 
water  level :  Steam-power,  30  horse ;  ca- 
pacity, 5,000  tons  per  month;  produc- 
tion, 40,144  tons  in  1865. 

No.  6. 
ST.  NICHOLAS  COAL  COMPANY. 

St  Nicholas  colliery,  below  Mahanoy 
City,  on  lands  of  Dundas,  Troutman  A 
Biddle,  above  water  level,  on  Mammoth 
and  Buck  Mountain  veins :  Steam-power, 
30  horse ;  capacity,  125,000  tons  per  an- 
num ;  production  in  1865,  90,818  tons. 


No.  7. 
WIGGAN  A  TREIBLES. 

Near  St.  Nicholas,  on  lands  of  Dundas, 
Troutman  A  Biddle,  above  water  level, 
on  Mammoth  and  other  veins:  produc- 
tion, 44,952  tons  in  1865. 

No.  8. 
ALTHOUSE  &  FOCHT. 

Boston  Run  colliery,  on  lands  of  Kear 
&  Patterson,  above  water  level,  on  Mam- 
moth, Skidmore  and  Buck  Mountain 
veins :  production  in  1865,  40,870  tons. 

No.  9. 
GEORGE  W.  COLE. 

Tunnel  Rid^  colliery,  on  lands  of  Dun- 
das, Troutman  ft  Biddle,  above  water 
level,  on  Mammoth,  Primroee  and  Skid- 
more veins :  Steam-power,  60  horse ;  pro 
duction  in  1865,  39,524  tons. 

No.  10. 
RATHBUN,  STEARNS  A  00. 

(Now  Associate  Coal  Company.) 

Rathbun  colliery,  near  Mahony  City, 
on  lands  of  Kear  A  Patterson,  above 
water  level,  on  Primrose  and  Mammoth 
veins  :  Capacity,  50,000  tons  per  annum ; 
production  in  1865,  28,427  tons. 

No.  11. 

MAMMOTH  VEIN  CONSOLIDATED 
COAL  COMPANY. 

Mahanoy  Yalley  colliery,  above  Ma- 
hanoy planes.  Tunnel,  above  water  level, 
on  Primrose  and  Mammoth  veins :  Steam- 
power,  30  horse;  production  in  1865, 
from  four  collieries,  including  **  Locust 
Mt,"  and  the  "Locust  Gap"  collieries, 
113,209  tons. 

(See  description  in  Schuylkill  BegioD.) 
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No.  12. 
GILBBRTON  COAL  COMPANY. 

Gilberton  colliery,  Mahanoy  Valley,  on 
lands  of  John  Gilbert,  below  water  level, 
on  Mammoth  vein :  Steam-power,  250 
horse ;  capacity,  100,000  tons  per  annum ; 
production  in  1865,  35,259  tons. 

No.  13. 
W.  H.  SHEAFER 

Old  Tunnel,  on  the  Girard  Estate,  above 
water  level,  on  Skidmore ;  production  in 
1865,  5,973  tons. 

No.  15. 
C.  GARRETSON. 

Girard  colliery,  below  planes,  on  Mam- 
moth and  lower  veins ;  production  in 
1865,  31,784. 

No.  16. 
DENGLER  A  ROBINSON. 

(Now  Boston  and  Mahanoy  Coal  Co.) 
Opposite  Mahanoy  planes,  slope    on 
Mammoth;    production  in   1865,  10,215 
tons. 

No.  17. 
CONNER  &  CO. 

Locust  spring  colliery,  on  the  Girard 
Estate,  above  water  level,  on  Mammoth 
and  Primrose  veins:  Steam-power,  15 
horse ;  capacity,  200  tons  per  day. 

(See  Conner  A  Patterson.) 

No.  le. 
GEO.  W.  HUNTZINGER  &  CO. 

Colorado  colliery,  on  Girard  Estate,  in 
Shenandoah  Valley,  below  Shenandoah 
City,  above  water  level,  on  Mammoth 
vein :  Steam-power,  30  horse ;  capacity, 
75,000  tons  per  annum;  production  in 
1865,  22,431  tons. 

No.  20. 
S.  E.  GRISCOM  &  CO. 

In  Shenandoah  Valley,  two  miles  below 
Shenandoah  City,  above  water  level,  on 
Orchards,  Primrose,  Mammoth,  and 
Lower  beds:  Steam-power,  40  horse; 
capacity,  500  tons  per  day ;  production 
in  1865,  9,121  tons. 


No.  81« 
GIRARD  MUniAIi  CX)AIj  CO. 

Shenandoah  colliery,  on  Girard 
in  Shenandoah  Valley,  below  Shea 
City,  above  water  level,  Mftmmotfl 
Steam-power,  30  horse ;  capftdtj. 
tons  per    annum;    prodaotioii  io 
36,900  tons. 

No.  22. 

A.  C.  MILLER  A  00. 

Shenandoah  City  colliery,  (P.  W; 
Sheafer,  agent  for  land-owners) — abote 
water  level,  on  Buck  Mountain,  Skid- 
more  and  Mammoth:  Steam-power,  75 
horse;  capacity,  100,000  tons;  produc- 
tion  in  1865,  74,902  tons. 

No.  28. 
KNICKERBOCKER  COAL  CO. 

(Late  Fowler  ft  Huhn.) 

Shenandoah  colliery,  above  Shenan-^ 
doah  City,  on  lands  of  Dnndas,  Trontman 
&  Biddle,  above  water  level,  on  Buck 
Mountain,  Skidmore,  Mammoth  and 
Primrose  veins :  Steam-power,  50  horse ; 
capacity,  100,000  tons  per  annum;  pro- 
duction in  1865,  27,602  tons. 

No.  24. 
SUFFOLK  COAL  COMPANY. 

Suffolk  colliery,  near  St.  Nicholas,  on 
lands  of  Dundas,  Trontman  k  Biddle. 
above  water  level,  on  Buck  Mountain, 
Skidmore,  Mammoth  and  Primroee  veins : 
Steam-power,  30  horse ;  capacity,  100,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1865, 
39,083  tons. 

No.  25. 
GLENVILLE  COAL  COMPANY. 

Glenville  colliery,  near  the  McNeal 
Coal  Company,  on  lands  of  Dundas, 
Trontman  A  Biddle,  above  water  level, 
on  Buck  Mountain,  Skidmore,  Mammoth 
and  Primrose  veins:  Steam-power,  40 
horse ;  capacity,  100,000  tons  per  annum : 
production  in  1865,  58,945  tona. 
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GIEARDSVILLE  COLLIERY.f 

This  colliery  is  located  on  the  Gir^rd  Estate,  or  Philadelphia  city  lands,  ne^r 
OirardsTtlle,  and  oo  the  southern  dips  or  the  Hahano;  basiu,  where  the  coal-beds 
commence  to  overlap  the  Locust  Ridge  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  Hammoth 
bed  exists  here  in  its  besi  condition,  abont  25  feet  thick,  with  a  breast  of  240  het 
aboTe  water  level,  and  a  "  ran"  of  two  miles.  The  gkidmore  is  also  in  its  best  nmt 
and  character  16  feet  thick,  with  a  breast  above  water  level  of  2,700  feet,  and  the 
ume  "ran"  as  the  Mammoth.  The  next  nnderljing  bed,  the  Back  Mountain,  ii 
reported  as  not  opened,  its  average  eiia  is  16  feet.  Above  the  Mammoth  are  found 
tlie  Hahanoy  (Primrose)  and  the  Orchards,  all  in  good  condition,  the  latter  being 
red^tfh  seams. 

The  mines  of  the  Uirardsville  colliery  is  nbore  water  level,  and  the  amoont  of 
coal  atill  available,  without  sloping,  will  last  for  man;  years  to  come. 

The  capacity  of  this  colliery  is  fully  100,000  tons  per  annam,  bat,  like  othera, 
nffier  for  want  of  traosportaUon.  The  production  in  1865  was  47,166  tons,  and 
bclndiog  the  Locost  Spring  colliery,  of  Oonner  k  Co.,  66,632  tons.  Dnring  18H 
these  two  collieries  produced  61,097  tons,  yat  the  mining  facilities  in  186ft  were 
greater  than  1864. 

Th«  coal  prodnced  from  these  collieries  is  the  celebrated  "  Locust  Moantain," 
■nd,  like  all  or  most  of  the  cool  obtained  from  this  famous  Anthracite  range,  ii 
splendid  in  appearance,  and  almost  a  pare  carbon.  It  was  used  eiienaively  by  oar 
Ooremment  during  the  war  for  steam  pnrposes  on  board  the  blockaders  along  the 
■ODtfaern  coast.  It  bnrus  freely,  produces  no  smoke,  and  leaves  a  small  residue  of 
ssb,  without  embers  or  clinkers.  We  consider  this  colliery  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Anthracite  regions.    The  present  proprietor  is 

Col  JAMES  J.  CONNER, 
,  0/  PoUMviUt. 


*  tU»  Ins  bH  b«a  dIaHWed,  ij  tfa*  wUhilnwil  tl  JsHph  H.  Pittatioa,  daM  tUi  Ula*atin  n 
ot  dnlfHl  M  ■  npnHBtatUaif  tUi  «Dllkcr,t«t*>— '  -""Xll 


Debchiptiow.— Figure  llC  la  a  Iranaiprso  aecUon  from  Iha  Locast  to  tho  Mahsnoy  n 
Uilns,  on  the  I'nwloti  Eitate,  n  liula  to  tbc  west  of  GirardavUle.    The  Mat 
on  tho  left,  nnd  th«  Loeuit  on  ttii;  right  of  the  scclioB.     The  obaeiTer  looks  n 
drirta  on  the  Mamnolh  and  Mahaaaj,  und  supply  tho  Freilon  collier?.  No.  1,  the  brckksr  ol 
which  is  located  at  d ,-  6  la  tbc  Preitou  colliery,  No.  3,  which  la  anpplied  by  alope  c,  on  ibc 
Mammath,  and  two  drifts  on  tho  Bnck  Mountain  ;  f  la  a  walcr-lcTel  tannel,  which  draioat 
slope  r  I  gii  n  amall  baaiu,  on  whleb  the  Folktoa  collier;  la  located.    Thla  baaln  tennloa 
B  abort  dUtnn CO  west,  and  tho  worklnga  of  the  HolktoB  colliery,  paaalug  around  the  ' 
or  tbe  middle  basia,  entar  the  left  basin  under  A. 

The  Proaton  colllorj,  No.  *,  o,  la  localed  abont  one  mile  west  of  tbe  PolkloD,  am 
piled  b;  tunnel  h,  which  cuts  the  lower  red-nah  scams,  the  Mammoth  and  all  the  whlte-*ri 
beds.    The  Folkton  cotllerj'  la  not  localad  an  tbe  sectlou,  but  the  tDDoel  i,  apparentljr  nl 
the  No.  i  coUlery,  though  nearlj  one  mile  east,  dralne  the  slope  of  the  Folkton.    Tbe  leU 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  dBBOtc  the  wblte-Bib  beda,  and  H,  I,  J  and  K  the  red-aah  seAtna. 
THE  FHESTON  COAL  AND  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 

Thit>  company  wits  incorporated  by  Hpecinl  act  of  the  Pemigylvania  Legislata 
March  I6th.  1864.  The  Preston  Balate  conaiBts  of  2,.^(H)  acrea  of  land,  of  w 
2,000  are  witbin  the  coal  measures,  and  tn  the  centre  of  tbe  Mahanoj  Region  of  t 
middle  coal-field.  The  lands  of  this  company  extend  across  the  field,  and  i 
two  deep  and  extensive  basins  of  coal  to  Ibe  west,  and  three  buains  to  the  eatt,  H 
above  represented.  All  tbe  coal-beds  of  ibis  region  exist  on  tbe  property,  and  if 
the  beds  of  the  Anthracite  coal-Bclds,  except  the  three  npper  ones  in  the  PottaYlT 
district.  Our  section  presents  four  red-ash  seams,  the  two  Orchards,  the  Diamond 
or  Daddow,  and  the  Clinton,  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  from  20  to  30  feet  of 
coal.  The  white-aah  beds  are,  the  Mahanoy,  or  G,  12  feet  thick ;  tbe  Holmes.  P,  or 
"Seven  Feet,"  7  feet  thick;  the  Mammoth,  E,  from  25  to  30  feet;  the  Skidmore, 
D,  10  feet;  the  Buck  Mountain,  B.  16  feet,  and  two  small  seame,  0  and  A.  from  2 
to  5  feet  respectively.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  white-ash  beds  raoge  from 
70  to  80  feet,  and  tbe  total  thickness  is  100  feet  of  available  coal  on  this  property. 

A  large  amount  of  this  coal  lies  above  water  level,  or  the  natural  drainage,  and 
this  advantage  has  been  made  available  by  the  company ;  their  mines  are  all  draioed 
by  gangways  and  tunnels,  thus  saving  a  large  expenditure  for  pumping  mBchinery, 
and  the  constant  expense  of  keeping  it  in  operation.  These  are  large  and  importwit 
items  in  mining  economy. 

There  are  now  fonr  collieries  on  the  Preston  Estate,  with  ample  room  for,  nt  leM 
two  more.  Those  in  operation  are  named  and  described  in  connection  with  the  trai 
verse  section.    The  Preston  colliery,  No.  4,  U  abont  one  mile  west  of  the  Folktoi^ 
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I  Oreh■rd^  (red-uh,)  Hkhuoj,  Seven  Peet,  Hammotli 
If  tunnel  in  the  Hfthknoy  monntun,    He  "breasting" 

HMDmoth  And  lower  aeuna  is  over  900  feet  on  the  fece 

manntain,  consequentlf  two  "  counter  levels"  will  be 
)d  to  obtain  the  coal.  This  will  give  (I'x  gangway!  on 
<Ml-bed,  or  eighteen  on  the  three  priacipel  seams,  while 
nn"  ii  two  miles  east  and  west  One  thonsaod  tons  of 
)r  daj  can  be  obtained  from  this  colliery  with  ease,  nod 
saker  capacity  is  equal  to  the  mine  production.  The 
n.  No.  4  coal-breaker  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  one  in  the 
icite  Begions  in  dimensions  or  capacity,  and  is  provided 

double  set  of  rolls  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  both 
ind  red-ash  coal. 

construction  and  the  machinery  of  this  great  coal-pre- 
establisbment  reflects  credit  on  the  company's  snperin- 
t,  Mr.  Koerner,  and  the  mechanics,  Messrs.  Wren,«of 
ishinglos  iron  works,  Pottsville. 

in  fnily  developed,  this  colliery  b  capable  of  prodncing 
ons  of  coal  per  dny  from  above  water-level,  for  many 
o  come.  A.  glance  at  the  accompanying  sections  of  the 
irincipal  coal-beds.  O,  E  and  B,  will  be  sufficient  to  de- 
ate  the  pnrily  of  the  coal  and  the  absence  of  slate  in 
uns.  O  is  frequently  fonnd  12  feet  thick  in  one  solid 
of  splendid  coal,  while  both  B  and  B  hare  only  two 
«rtingg  each.  The  coal  of  Mabanoy  region  is  generally 
nt  in  quality  and  prepossesaing  in  appearance ;  and,  we 
tte,  without  heBitalion,  that  the  Preston  coals  are  equal 
test  "Locust  Monntain"  or  Hahanoy  coal.  The  steam 
y  of  the  four  collieries  on  this  estate  is  only  370  horse- 
since  no  pumping  machinery  is  required,  yet  their  ca- 
is  from  400,000  to  500,000  tons  per  annum.  The  pro- 
.  during  1865  was  only  66,577  tons,  but  the  frequent 
lions  of  last  year,  and  the  inadequate  transportation, 
ted  a  greater  tonnage.  Only  two  collieries,  the  Preston, 
and  2,  and  the  Folkton,  for  a  short  time  only,  were  iu 
on.  The  No.  4  colliery  is  scarcely  yet  completed,  bnt 
ready  for  operation  for  the  Spring  business. 
Tacilities  for  transportation  from  these  collieries  to  the 
S  are  equal  to  any  in  the  valley.  There  are  three  ont- 
Philadelphia  now  open,  and  a  fourth,  to  New  York,  in 
of  construction,  while  a  fifth,  to  both  Philadelphia  and 
''ork,  is  under  consideration.  We  may  say  in  a  word, 
e  Preston  Coal  and  Improvement  Company  cannot  fail 
ae  of  the  most  successful  in  the  Anthracite  regions,  no- 
sfnl  and  judicious  management, 
ifficers  and  directors  of  the  company  are : 

ni— How.  HENRY  D.  MOOBK        Ftee-Prewdenf— GEO.  J.  FOREST. 

Stcretary  and  IVeasm-er^H.  P.  BUTTER, 
recfori— Ukhht  D.  Moorb.         Wm.  G.  Moobhud.        Om.  J,  FVwkt. 

Wm.  HvKTia,  Jl'H.  J.  Hicks  Oonrad. 
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McNEAL  COAL  AND  IRON  00. 

Tatesville  colliery,  on  their  own  lands, 
•boat  600  acres,  on  Primrose,  Mammoth 
and  all  underlying  veins :  Three  drifts, 
all  above  water  level;  steam-power,  50 
horse ;  capacity,  125,000  tons  per  annom ; 
production  in  1865,  58.119  tons. 

No.  27. 
COAL  RUN  COAL  COMPANY. 

Prod  action  in  1865,  12,386  tons. 

No  28. 
J.  A  E.  S.  SILLIMAN. 

Prodoction  in  1865,  36,593  tons. 

No.  29. 

A.  LAWTON  &  CO. 

(Now  Glendon  Coal  Company.) 

Near  Mahanoy  City,  above  water  level, 
on  Mammoth  and  Skidmore:  Steam- 
power,  70  horse;  prodaction  in  1865, 
37,619  tons. 

No.  80. 

SHOEMAKER  &  CO. 

(Now  Mahanoy  Coal  Company.) 

Mammoth  colliery,  on  Delano  Land 
Company,  above  water  level,  on  Buck 
Moantain,  Gamma,  Skidmore,  Mammoth 
and  Primrose:  Steam-power,  25  horse; 
capacity,  50,000  tons  per  annum;  pro- 
daction in  1865,  16,154  tons. 

No.  31. 
ALTER  &  FOCIIT. 

East  Mahanoy  colliery,  on  lands  of 
Delano  Land  Company,  above  water 
loTOl,  on  Buck  Mountain,  Gamma  and 
Skidmore:  Steam-power,  30  horse;  ca- 
pacity, 75,000  tons  per  annum ;  produc- 
tion in  1865,  35,348  tons. 

No.  32. 
MEYER  &  LAMAN. 

(Now  Mount  Etna  Coal  Company.) 

North  Mahanoy  colliery,  on  lands  of  De- 


lano Land  Compatiy,  below  water  level, 
on  Buck  Monntain  vCin :  Steam-power, 
130  horse ;  production  in  1865 

No.  88. 

J.  &  0.  0.  BOWMAN. 

Delano  colliery,  on  lands  of  Delano 
Land  Company,  above  water  level,  on 
Skidmore  vein  :  Steam-power,  20  horse: 
capacity,  70,000  tons  per  annum;  pro- 
duction m  1865,  34,258  tons. 

No.  35. 
SCHALL  &  DONAHOE. 

On  Big  Mine  Run,  Bock  Mountain 
vein :  Production  in  1865, 17,957  tons. 

No.  86. 
BAST  &  PEARSON. 

Two  collieries  on  Big  Mine  Run :  One 
in  operation  in  1865,  on  Mammoth  and 
other  white-ash  veins ;  steam-power,  145 
horse ;  capacity,  150,000  tons  per  annum ; 
production  in  1865,  89,087  tons. 

(See  Locust  Mountain  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  page  743.) 

No.  87. 
UNION  COAL  COMPANY. 

Formerly  Keystone  and  Tunnel  collier- 
ies. "  Tunnel,''  recently  disposed  of  to 
the  Schuylkill  Mutual  Coal  Company. 
For  full  report  of  the  Keystone  colliery 
see  No.  40,  Wyoming  Region :  Produc- 
tion of  Tunnel  and  Keystone  collieried 
in  1865,  87,337  tons. 


No.  89. 
REPPLIER  &  MOODIR 

Locust  Ron  colliery,  on  lands  of  Locust 
Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Mam- 
moth and  other  white-ash  veins :  Steam- 
power,  230  horse ;  capacity,  125,000  tons 
per  annum;  production  in  1865,  86,508 
tons. 
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No.  40. 
J.  9.  W.  PAGK 

William  Wadleigh,  Agent. 

('onner  k  Patterson's  old  colliery,  near 
Ashland,  on  Mamonoth:  Production  in 
ISe.'),  20,700  tons. 

No.  41. 
JOHN  ANDERSON  &  CO. 
Production  in  1865,  36,332  tons. 

No.  42. 
R.  GORRELL  &  CO. 

Hazel  Dell  colliery,  on  lands  of  Locust 
Moontain  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Mam- 
moth and  other  white-ash  veins :  Steam- 
power,  18.5  horse;  production  in  186.5, 
86.311  tons. 

No.  43. 
J.  M.  FRECK  k  CO. 

('entralia  colliery,  on  lands  of  Locust 
Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Mam- 
moth and  other  veins:  Production  in 
1865,  68,438  tons. 

No.  44. 
CONTINENTAL  COAL  COMPANY. 

(Formerly  Carter,  Shoener  k  Co  ) 

New  operation  north  of  Locust  Ridge 
and  east'  of  Centralia,  now  in  course  of 
development  on  lower  veins. 

No.  45. 
8.  M.  HEATON  k  CO. 

On  Raven's  Run  :  New  colliery  now  in 
course  of  development. 

No.  47. 

BLACK    DIAMOND    COAL    AND 
IRON  COMPANY. 

Locust  Summit  and  Locust  Creek  col- 
lieries, at  Locust  Gap,  on  the  lands  of 
the  Ix)cust  Summit  Improvement  Com- 
pany and  A.  Mclntire,  Esq.,  on  Mammoth 
and  other  white-ash  veins,  above  and  be- 
below    water    level:    Steam-power.   100 


horse ;  capacity,  100.000  tons  per  annum ; 
production  in  1865,  55,402  tons. 

MAMMOTH  VEIN  CONSOLIDATED 
COAL  COMPANY. 

The  Mammoth  Vein  Consolidated  Coal 
Company  have  four  collieries  in  the  Ma- 
hanoy  Region.  The  "  Mahanoy  Valley," 
above  the  planes ;  the  "  Locust  Mountain," 
near  Locust  Dale ;  the  "  Locust  Gap"  and 
"A.  S.  Wolf,"  at  liocust  Gap:  Produc- 
tion  in  1865,  113,209  tons.  (For  further 
description  see  No.  8,  Schuylkill  Region.) 

LOCUST    MOUNTAIN   COAL  AND 
IRON  COMPANY.* 

This  company  own  4,000  acres  of  coal 
land,  but  are  not  miners  and  shippers  of 
coal.  They  lease  to  the  following  Ope- 
rators : 

Tom 
R  Gorrell  k  Co.,  Hazel  Dell  col- 

liery 86,651 

Bast  k  Pearson,  Big  Min  Ron 

colliery 86,493 

Repplier  k  Moodie,  Locust  Ron 

colliery 84,293 

J.  M.  Freck  k  Co.,  Centralia  col- 
liery....;     68,667 

William  Montelins,  Stoartsville 

colliery 23,231 

Mammoth  Vein  Central  Coal  Co. 

Locust  Moontain  colliery. . . .     17,662 

Total 366.997 

Steam-power,  20  engines ;  935  horse. 

No.  48. 
LEE,  GRANT  k  CO. 

Above  Shenandoah  City,  in  the  south 
or  inverted  Shenandoali  basin,  above 
water  level,  on  Buck  Mountain  vein: 
New  colliery,  now  in  course  of  develop- 
ment ;  production  in  1865,  4,168  tons. 

No.  49. 
J.  B.  REBER  k  CO. 

Near  Shenandoah  City,  in  North  Shen- 
andoah basin  :  Nt* w  colliery  in  course  of 
development;  production  in  1865,  2,185 
tons. 

*  Thert  is  a  aHght  dlfferenoe  between  the  amoimte 
farnUhed  at  bj  this  eompanj  and  thoee  obtained 
from  the  ehlppinf  relarne. 


BANCROFT,  LEWIS  &  CO. 

We  ffive  above  an  ninstralion  of  the  Pioneer  Collierj.  The  CDgrsviog  does  Qo(' 
do  jnstice  to  the  pictaresque  effect  of  this  large  DiiniDg  egtabliahmeot,  sitaated,  a*  !t 
is.  on  the  face  of  a  hill  that  may  almost  be  t«rmeii  a  monutain  ;  with  its  machinery 
and  baildings  elevated  Bcveral  hundred  feet,  the  railroad  at  the  ehutes. 

In  operatioD,  the  whole  sccoe  ia  animated,  and  preBents  a  baainess-like  appear 

inatly  sent  ft'otn  these  mines  rince  tha  ftrtt 

d,  as  the  name  signiBes,  this  is  the  piooe^ 

ive  valle;.    Most  of  the  coal  from  this  celfr 

1  above  water  level,  and  much  still  remsiM 


A  targe  amoQDt  of  coal  has  been  ai 
development  of  the  Mahanoj  region;  i 
colliery  of  that  now  famoas  and  prodiic 
brated  colliery  has  been  mined  fro 


o  be  mined   by  drift,  with   the   immense   bed  of  the  30  feet   Mammoth,  almost  iitt< 
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tonched  below  water-level.    The  first '*  lift "  of  110  yards  has  only  yet  been  sunk, 
leaving  foar  or  five  lifts— or  perhaps  more— of  eqoal  depth,  still  to  be  opened. 

There  are,  at  present,  in  operation  one  slope  and  two  drift  above  water-level.  The 
ffteam  machinery  of  this  colliery  consists  of  one  Cornish  pumping-eDgine  of  500 
horse-power;  one  engine,  of  100  horse-power,  for  hoisting  coal  from  below  water- 
level  ;  one  plane-engine,  of  30  horse-power,  for  hoisting  coal  from  the  lower  drift ; 
one  plane^ngine,  of  40  horse-power  for  hoisting  dirt  up  a  plane  of  ftOO  feet  long,  at 
an  angle  of  30^;  one  fan-engine,  of  10  horse-power,  for  ventilating  purposes,  and 
one  of  10  horse-power,  for  supplying  the  boilers  with  water;  with  one  breaker- 
engine,  of  30  horse-power.    The  whole  steam-power  aggregating  760  horse-power. 

A  novel  arrangement  is  nsed  at  this  colliery  for  hoisting  coal  in  the  slope  which 
answers  an  admirable  purpose  as  a  self-acting  dump,  and  dispenses  with  the  heavy 
cages  now  generally  made  use  of.  For  deep  and  steep  slopes,  and  for  shafts,  the 
principle  here  adopted,  cannot  fail  to  act  with  great  economy,  in  saving  both  time 
and  power.  Mine  cars  cannot  be  brought  up  steep  slopes  and  shafts,  except  on 
cages,  which  are  generally  very  heavy.  This  arrangement  consists  of  a  peculiar  car 
constracted  to  operate  in  the  slope,  and  receives  the  coal  from  the  mine  cars  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slope.  At  the  top  the  coal  is  discharged  automatically,  and  the  car 
is  ready  to  return  without  loss  of  time.  We  understand  this  improvement  has  been 
patented  by  Jos.  W.  Bancroft,  Esq. 

The  capacity  of  this  colliery  has  been  stated  at  750  tons  per  day,  but  the  facilities 
for  transportation  have  never  been  equal  to  the  production.  During  1864,  56,000 
tons  were  shipped,  and  in  1865,  63,000  tons.  The  coal  produced  enjoys  a  high 
reputation  in  market,  and  from  the  character  of  the  Mammoth,  and  the  style  of  the 
improvements,  we  should  judge  that  the  coal  may  be  mined  with  much  economy. 


THE  ASHLAND  ESTATE. 

The  Ashland  Estate,  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Brock,  Grant,  and  others,  covers  a 
large  tract  of  valoable  coal  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Ashland.  The  Pionrkr,  Tunnel, 
Keystone,  and  '*  Page's  Locust  Bun*'  collieries  are  on  this  Estate.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  this  Estate  in  1865  was  170,124  tons. 
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LOCUSTDALE"  COAL  COMPANY. 


TKAKBTBRBB  ■■OTIOH  AT  LiOCmaTDtLB 


The  above  traDaverse  sect  on  rcpresenbi  the  coal  bas  as  n  ihe  t  c  n  ty  of  Locnst- 
dkle.  The  propertj  owned  by  tie  Locustdale  Coal  Companj  extends  from  the 
centre  of  the  deep  left  basin  to,  and  inclusive  of,  the  middle  basins  on  the  right  of 
the  Bear  ridge,  enticlmal.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  important  coal  seams  of  the 
Mithracite  fields  are  here  represented,  from  A,  in  the  conglomerate,  to  and  iaclnsiTe 
of  H  and  I,  or  the  Orchards,  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  from  100  to  125  feet  of 
kTulable  coal. 

The  poBitioa  or  conrormation  of  these  deep  and  extensive  basins  of  coal  are  ex- 
tremelf  favorable  for  mining  operations,  since  all  the  coal  on  the  property  can  be 
obtained,  if  desirable,  through  one  slope,  sunk — as  the  present  one  is  on  the  Mam- 
motfa— bj  tunnels  north  and  south.  The  south  dip  of  the  coal  beds  in  the  deep 
basin,  on  the  left,  range  from  45^  to  70° ;  conseijuentl;  the  tunnel  distance  from 
turn  to  seam  will  be  limited— the  tunnel  distance  decreases  as  the  dips  increase  and 
wice  versa.  It  will  also  be  noticed  ihut  the  north  dips  of  the  Beams  are  inverted  in 
the  middle  basias  and  pitch  in  confiirmitj-,  nearly,  with  the  soath  dips ;  this  natnrally 
decreases  the  tunnel  diatance  from  one  baain  to  the  other  and  renders  the  coal  in 
the  middle  basin  available  to  the  present  slope  on  the  Mammoth. 

The  estate  of  the  Locustdale  Coal  Company  embraces  1243  acres  of  coal  land, 
rnoning  east  and  west  od  the  south  and  middle  basins,  as  before  described.  The 
"  run"  of  the  gangways  on  the  seams  may  be  nearly  three  miles — (that  is,  the  "  rna" 
DO  the  "  strike"  of  the  veins,  in  mining  phrase)— and  the  plane  of  the  coal,  descending 
to  the  centre  of  the  deep  basin,  is  supposed  to  be  from  2000  to  2400  feet  in  length, 
reqairing  six  to  eight  lifts  of  300  feet  each,  below  water  level,  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  basin.  We  mny  safely  calcniate  that  the  company  has  one  square 
mile,  or  640  acres,  of  available  coal  on  the  plane  or  area  of  the  seams  in  the  deep 
basin  alone,  exclusive  of  a  large  amount  in  the  middle  basin. 

At  100  feet  thickness,  this  should  yield,  by  careful  mining,  150,000  tons  per  acre, 
or  nearly  100,000,000  tons  to  the  square  mile.    There  is,  therefore,  ample  room  and ' 


*  Thi  bnsaliy  nprtMitMlai  ol 
■pH(  sr  tta*  ptMB.   Wa  kiv*  r>i: 

•uM  tk(  iMnUan  oTtha  »!■■>  aod  iht  gaHnl  UpofTsphT 
iiUUbM  lad  bM  a  pnpaiHHiiig  uppatnon. 


|1<«  bal  ■  ttitt  Idw  gf  Ih*  ilis,  (kimelw  and  bBdnM 

Ulan*  atUnpW  ta  fat  ■  laoil  platura,  and  oalr  (iTa  tbl*  t< 

rthapUM^    lIUatownXabaDllDinlB 
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on  abnndaoce  of  coal  for  aeveral  entcnaive  collioricB  on   Ihis  ma^iGceot  cobI  prop- 
erty, the  valne  of  which  caanot  now  he  properly  appreciated. 

The  accompanying  vertical  Bection  illustrates  the  number,  thickness  and  relative 
poaition  of  the  coal-bcdB  in  the  Boulhern  or'  deep  basin.  There  are  ten  workable 
Beams  proved,  two  of  these,  I  and  H,  or  the  Orchards,  are  red 
ash,  and  in  all  probability  a  portion  of  B,  or  the  Buck  moan- 
tuin,  is  also  red-ash  ;  while  the  seams  below  it  are  of  that  color, 
hut  the  coal  partakes  of  the  whitc-aab  variety  in  character 
and  nppenruDce.  The  primrose,  or  O,  is  known  in  thia  vegioa 
aa  the  '■  Muhanoy  Tein  ;"  it  is  gcuerally  a  fine  white-ash  bed, 
and  is  here  in  its  best  condition.  The  Holmes,  ur  F,  is  here 
known  as  the  "  Beveu  foot ;"  a  tunnel  has  been  driven  to  it  from 
the  Mammoth,  and  is  contioaed  to  the  Hatiuioy,  U.  The 
Mammoth  itself,  aa  shown  b;  the  section  on  the  next  page,  a 
a  splendid  bed,  twentv-five  to  thirty-five  feet  in  thickness. 
almost  pnre  coal ;  and  is,  perhaps,  more  productive  than  this 
at  many  points,  where  it  is  found  in  excessive  enlargetaents. 
The  dip  of  this  seam,  its  purity  from  slate,  and  the  solid 
character  of  the  "  roof  "  or  top  slotc,  render  it  available  to  ihf 
most  economical  mode  of  raining  that  can  be  practiced — thai 
known  as  "  mns."  In  this  mode,  enough  of  the  broken,  or 
-X-X.J^i""^  loose  coal,  remains  in  the  "  breast"  to  keep  it  full  and  the 
1,  ,(^~  miners  up  to  their  work ;  but  as  the  eicavaled  coal  reqalrci 
more  than  Its  original  space,  when  in  the  solid,  about  one-half 
of  the  coal  "cnt"  by  the  miners  is  drawn  from  ihe  •' breast," 
as  the  work  progresses  upwards.  Thus,  when  the  miners  have 
finished  their  work  in  a  breast,  it  will  still  remain  full  of  coal. 
and  six  moniha  or  a  year  may  be  required  to  draw  it;  since 
each  breast  contains  1 0,000  cubic  yards  of  space,  and  product! 
about  10,000  Ions  of  coal  altogether.  The  advantages  of  tbil 
mode  of  mining  are,  economy  in  production,  and  regnlari^ 
ID  work.  The  mine  always  contains  ready  coal  enough  to 
keep  everything  in  active  operation,  though  the  miners  mwj 
remain  idle  for  months ;  it  was  estimated,  at  one  time,  thri 
from  80,004)  to  100.000  tons  of  coal  were  mined  in  the  breaat; 
there  are,  however,  bnt  few  localities  where  this  mode  can  ht 
BucceBsfolly  made  nse  of. 


\ 


The  Skidmore,  T>,  Gamna,  V,  and  Buck  mountain,  B,  are 
all  good  workable  seams  ;   the  latter  being  sixteen  feet 
thickiieBE,  and  is  a.  magnificent  bed  of  coal,  almost  equal  ta 

the  Mammoth. 

The  Locustdale  colliery  may  be  considered  a  model  ut«U 
lishment;  since  it  was  the  first  in  whicli  the  Fan  VentiUtioB 
was  adopted,  and  the  first  to  adopt  machinery  and  improve- 
ments to  render  a  single  slope  capable  of  producing  1,000  tons 
of  coal  per  ton.  Such  an  enormous  capacity  would  have  b 
thought  impossible  a  few  jeara  ago.  and  even  now,  we  find 
many  who  doubt  the  possibilily  of  its  accomplish  men  I. 
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onrae  of  development  whicli  will  be 
lame  the  New  Boiton  slope.  Hoch 
e  displayed  at  this  vigsn  im. 


Bat  there  ue  now  seTeral  other  elopes  in  c 
above  thia  oKpweitj.    For  instance,  we  may  i 
mechanical  iDgennity  and  engineering  skill  ar 
colliery,  not  only  in  the  general  plan  and  development  of  the 
mines,  hot  particnlarly  in  the  aatomatic  regularity  with  which  the 
heary  mine  cars  are  drawn  up  a  distance  of  six  handred  feet  and 
shot  off  to  the  "damp,"  at  the  rate  of  one  every  twomiantes.  with- 
out mauoal  exertion.     One  thousand  tons  of  coal  can  thus  be 
raided  readily  in  ten  boors. 

There  are  two  coal  breakera  at  this  colliery,  which  are  fully 
capable  of  preparing  the  prodactione  of  the  mines.  The  general 
present  capacity  of  the  collier;  may  be  safely  put  down  at  T!)0 
tons  per  day,  which  may,  however,  be  increased  to  1,000  tons, 
with  adequate  transportation  from  the  mines  to  the  markets. 
Daring  1865  only  82,709  tons  were  produced,  but  the  mines  were 
nearly  half  the  time  idle  and  never  worked  beyond  half  their  capa- 
city, on  acconnt  of  the  frequent  suspensions  and  the  want  of  cars 
on  the  leading  lines. 

The  steam  capacity  for  pumping  water,  hoisting  and  preparing 
coal,  and  other  purposes,  is  about  600  horse  power,  and  folly 
eqnal  to  the  wacta  of  the  mines.  The  ventilation  is  prodaced 
by  an  exhausting  fan,  first  erected  at  this  colliery,  by  J.  Leaden 
Beadle,  the  company's  general  superintendent,  in  1BS7,  on  the 
strength  of  experiments  previously  instituted,  and  which  has  been  in  successftU 
operation  ever  since.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  practical  application  of  the 
saotion  fan  to  mine  ventilation,  end  the  inventor — Mr.  Beadle — has  b«en  gvoted  a 
patent  on  its  use.  This  mode  of  ventilation  is  perfect.  It  will  keep  the  deepest, 
most  extensive  and  gaseous  mines,  free  from  fire-gas  and  noxious  vapors,  and  m 
perfect  safety,  as  far  as  danger  fi'om  gases  are  concerned,  provided  the  air  cotfrsea 
are  properly  constructed,  which  is  essential  in  all  mining  operations.  The  system  of 
bn  ventilation  now  in  use  has  been  copied  from  Locnstdale. 

In  view  of  the  many  advantages  possessed  by  the  Locustdale  Goal  Company,  in 
Uie  extent  and  character  of  their  coal  lands ;  the  namber  and  sise  of  their  coal-beds ; 
the  great  aggregate  thickness  of  available  coal ;  the  favorable  position  of  both  seams 
and  basins  for  mining  operations,  and  the  improvement,  capacity  and  perfection  of 
their  mining  machinery,  their  lands  and  mines  may  be  classed  among  the  very  best 
is  the  Anthracite  regions,  and  second  to  none  in  value,  av^lability  and  eooDomj. 
Of  the  oharacten  of  the  coal,  we  need  only  say  there  is  no  better. 

The  offlcers  and  directors  of  the  Locnstdale  Coal  Oompany  are: 


Prendmt, 
GEOBUB  H.  POTTS. 


TVeoMirer, 
FBANOIS  JAQUES. 


Secretary, 
THEODOBE  D.  EHOBT. 


l}irectOT$, 
GxoKOB  H.  Pom,  J.  Wiun  EninniM, 

QaoMX  B.  UrroH,  Asdimw  Ohiui, 

S.  Bmmoott  Feabodt. 
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THE  WYOMING  or  NORTHERN  COAL  FIELD. 


CARBONDALE  DISTRICT. 

NoB.l,3uii>8oiiIlAP. 

DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON  CANAL  COMPANY. 

Licladiag  the  CompBD;*!  httatt^  ud  Contraeton, 

Fit,  aw. 


Ptfidmt GEORGE  TALBOT  OLTPH ANT.  ...New  York. 

Secretary JAMES  C.  HARTT 

TVeaiwer J.N.SEYMOUR 

^meraJfiupennfeiHlenf.. THOMAS  DIOKSON ScnDton.  Pi. 

Sup*tCiKiIi>«par(inen(...E.  W.WESTON Providence,  Pa. 

"     awTrood    "        ...R.  MANTILLB OuboniUle,  P». 

"     Canal  "        ...a  F.YOUNG Honerfalo,  P». 

PRODUOTIOM  OF  MINES  FOR  1864. 

Oorapiuiy'B  Mines 650,000 

Contraeton'  Minei 230,000 850,000 

Aversge  capacity  at  Mines  at  Compaay  and  OoDtractora, 

and  Railroad  TraDBportation 1,000,000 

Anrage  capacity  at  Mines  of  Conpaoj  and  Contractors, 

and  Canal  Transportation 2,000,000 

MACHINERY. 

Eight  Hoisting  Engines  and  two  Water  Wheels,  a^regat«  Horse-power — eajr  410 

Four  PoiDping  Engines  and  six  "  -  "  >•  430 

Six  Breaker  Engines,  aggregate  Horse-power "  263 


32  miles  inside  mining  track;  2  miles  outside  mining  track;  15  loaded  track 
planes,  100  horse-power  each ;  9  light  track  planes,  7S  horse-power  sach ;  4  gravit; 
track  planes;  4  locomotires ;  5B  miles  gravity  track;  0  miles  locomotive  track; 
108  miles  of  canal ;  2,000  coal  cars  and  500  boats. 
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PRODUOTION  IN  1866. 

StatemeDt  of  the  amonnt  of  Coal  mined  and  forwarded  on  the  Railroad  of  this  Com- 
paoy  for  the  year  ending  December  15th,  1865,  with  the  sources  whence  received : 

Ton*.  Tofta. 

('arbondale,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company's  Mines . .  255,735 

Olyphant,  '*  "  "  "     ..  174,850  .... 

Providence,         "  •*  "  "     ..  134,589 

....  565,174 

Knshdale,  John  Jermyn 65,171 

Archbald,  Eaton  &  Co 81,781 

Archbald,  Boston  and  Lackawanna  Coal  Company 63,488  .... 

Dickson,  Elk  Hill  Coal  Company 36,480  .... 

....  246,920 


• 


Total  for  1865 812,094 

Total  for  1864 886,841 

Decrease  in  1865 74,747 

E.  W.  WESTON,  Superintendent. 


PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  PER  CAPITA. 

Through  the  kindness  of  E.  W.  Weston,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Coal  Depart- 
ment, we  give  the  statistics  of  this  Company's  production  for  the  Month  of  Hay, 
1865,  showing  the  production  per  hand,  inside  and  outside. 


H        H   U   A 

I  I  l»  I*  1 1«  ?  k  1* 


Dd.  and  Hudson  Co.  *8  Mines 888    888      87    140    236    218    90     859    186     04,616 

Contractors  and  LcMeee 800    896      44      68    106    948    ..      879      74      86,689 

Totol 688    684    181    198    881    461    90   1981    910    101,156 

Showing  an  average  production  of  about  500  tons  per  aannm  to  each  hand  em- 
ployed, inside  and  outside. 

This  production,  however,  will  not  hold  good  through  the  year,  since  much  less  Is 
done  in  the  winter  months.  The  production  of  the  LackawBDna  and  Wyoming 
Region  per  capita  per  annum  was  260  tons  in  1865,  and  the  cntira  Antiivaoite 
Regions  256  tons,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  time  the  mines  were  icUa^m  iMMatiaf 
strikes,  Ac    About  300  tons  per  capita  per  annum  is  the  average 
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,AFPENDIX. 


LACKAWANNA  REGION. 


Va4. 

ELK  HILL  COAL  COMPANY. 

Elk  Hill  colliery,  at  Dickson,  in  Blakely 
township,  on  lands  owned  by  Central  Coal 
Company,  on  Primrose,  above  water 
level:  Steam-power,  30  horse  breaker; 
average  capacity,  .70,000  tons  per  annum ; 
production  in  1865,  36,480  tons. 

SCRANTON  DISTRICT. 

Vo.  6. 

HUNT^  DAVIS  &  CO. 

(Now  Roaring  Brook  Coal  Company.) 

Roaring  Brook  mines,  near  Scranton, 
above  water  level,  on  Bock  Mountain, 
Gamma  and  Skidmore,  (H,  I,  K,  Scranton 
nomenclature :).  Steam-power,  20  horse ; 
capacity,  about  25,000  tons  per  annum ; 
production  in  1865, 11,814  tons.  ' 

No.  6. 

DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND 
WESTERN  RAILROAD  CO. 

Ten  oollieries  near  Scranton,  (not  in- 
cluding two  near  Plymouth,)  oo  Mam- 
moth, Primrose  and  Diamond,  (G,  E  and 
D,  Scranton  nomenclature,)  below  water 
level :  Steam-power,  600  horse ;  capacity, 
about  800,000  tons  per  annum;  produc- 
tion in  1864,  652,000  tons,  including  Boa- 
ton  and  Jersey  mines  at  Plymouth;  in 
1865,  579,615  tons. 

No.  7. 

LACKAWANNA  IRON  AND  COAL 
COMPANY. 

Pine  Brook  and  other  mines,  above 
water  level,  near  Scranton,  on  Buck 
Mountain  and  Gamma,  {K,  I :)  Capacity, 
200,000  tons  per  annnm ;  use  all  the  lump 
aod  largo  «iiet  of  eoal  at  their  fomaces 
and  roUiBg  mOla. 


Vo.  8. 

SUSQUEHANNA  AND  WYOMING 
VALLEY  RAILROAD  AND  COAL 
COMPANY. 

Two  collieries  below  Scranton,  abore 
water  level,  coal  seams  not  identified: 
Steam-power,  115  horse ;  capacity,  100,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1865, 
56,443  tons. 

Ko.  9. 
MYRA  J.  CLARK. 

"Judson  Clark's  mines,"  near  Provi- 
dence, below  water  level,  on  Mammoth 
and  Skidmore,  (H  and  G:)  Capacity. 
50,000  tons  per  annum. 

No.  10. 
S.  T.  SCRANTON  A  CO. 

Oxford  Mines,  Hyde  Park,  below  water 
level,  on  Primrose,  (E,  Scranton  nomen- 
clature :)  Capacity,  100,000  tons  per  an- 
nam. 

No.  11. 
MOUNT  PLEASANT  COAL  CO. 

**  Howell's  mines,"  Hyde  Park,  below 
water  level,  on  Primrose,  or  Scranton,  £, 
vein:  Steam-power,  85  horse;  capacity, 
100,000  tons  per  annum. 

No.  la. 

A.  S.  WASHBURN. 

Above  water  level,  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

No.  18. 
PHINNEY  &  SCHOTT. 

Greenwood  mines,  below  Soranton, 
above  water  level :  Capacity,  80,000  tons 
per  annom. 
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WYOMING  REGION. 


Ko.14. 
PITTSTON  DISTRICT. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  CO. 

Thirteen  collieries  near  Pittston,  below 
water  level,  on  Mammoth  vein:  Steam- 
power,  870  horse;  production  in  1864, 
759,544;  in  1865,  577,482  tons. 

Kg.  :16H. 
GROVE  BROTHERS. 

Above  Pittston,  drift  on  lower  veins : 
Production  in  1865,  15,723  tons. 

No.  16. 
HANCOCK  &  FOLEY, 

(Now  Spearing,  Foley  &  Curtis.) 

Rough  and  Ready  colliery,  above  Pitts- 
ton,  on  Mammoth  vein,  below  water  level : 
Steam-power,  60  horse ;  capacity,  30,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1865, 
12,585  tons. 

No.  16. 
MERCUR  &  CO. 

Thompkin's  Shaft  colliery,  below  Pitts- 
ton,  on  Mammoth,  below  water  level: 
Steam-power,  95  horse ;  capacity,  50,000 
tons  per  annum. 

Twin  shaft  colliery,  above  Pittston,  on 
Mammoth,  below  water  level :  Steam- 
power,  35  horse;  capacity,  40,000  tons 
per  annum;  production  in  1865,  70,326 
tons. 

No.  17. 
JAMES  FREELAND. 

In  Pittston,  above  water  level. 

No.  18. 
DAVID  MORGAN. 

Three  collieries :  Morgan  colliery,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  Kingston  Depot, 
below  water  level,  bteam-power,  105 
horse;  capacity,  50,000  tons  per  annum. 
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Columbia  colliery,  in  Pittston  town 
ship,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
L.  &  B.  R.  R.  Depot,  above  water  level : 
Steam-power,  40  horse ;  capacity,  40,000 
tons  per  annum. 

Beaver  colliery,  in  Pittston,  above  and 
below  water  level :  Steam-power,  40  horse ; 
capacity,  30,000  tons  per  annum;  pro- 
duction in  1865,  27,499  tons. 

Iio.  19. 
MERCUR  &  FRISBIE. 

Three  collieries :  Eagle  Shaft  colliery, 
Seneca  colliery.  Ravine  colliery,  in  Pitts- 
ton, below  water  level^^  on  Mammoth : 
Steam-power,  181  horse ;  capacity,  100,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1865, 
26,300  tons. 

No.  20. 
BUTLER  COAL  COMPANY. 

Butler  colliery,  in  Pittston  township, 
on  lands  of  Butler  Coal  Company,  below 
water  level,  on  Mammoth  vein :  Steam- 
power,  70  horse;  capacity,  50,000  tons 
per  annum ;  production  in  1865,  22,040 
tons. 

No.  21. 

MARYLAND  ANTHRACITE  COAL 

COMPANY. 

Old  Benedict  and  Alton  mines,  near 
Pittston,  above  and  below  water  level,  on 
Mammoth:  Steam-power,  15  horse;  ca- 
pacity, 30,000  tons. 

No.  22. 
ABRAM  PRICE. 

Price's  colliery,  Pittston,  Pa.,  on  land 
of  A.  Price,  above  water  level,  on  Mam- 
moth vein :  Capacity,  20,000  tons  per  an- 
num ;  production  in  1865,  11,437  tons. 

No.  28. 
EVBRHART  COAL  COMPANY. 

Everhart  colliery,  near  Pittston,  on 
land  of  Everhart  Coal  Company,  above 
water  level,  on  Buck  Mountain  vein: 
New  concern  in  coarse  of  developneiit 


THE  UNION  COAL  COMPANY. 

ThiB  compftnj  own  2,000  ftcres  of  land,  1,000  of  which  is  richly  nnderlaiil  with 
coal,  aud  1,000  is  covered  with  vuIuiLble  timber.  They  operate  three  eTt«Dsiv<' 
collieries:  the  "  Eeystooe,"  at  or  near  Locustdnle,  in  Ibe  Mabano;  Region;  ibe 
"  Chauncey,"  near  I'lyniouth,  and  a  new  colliery,  io  course  of  development,  nur 
WilbeBbarre,  in  the  Wyoming  Region.  The  '"Tunnel  colliery"  waa  formerly  owned 
and  worked  by  the  same  company,  but  it  haa  recently  been  disposed  of  to  the 
Schuylkill  Mutual  Uoal  Oompany. 

THE  KEYSTONE  COLLIERY 
is  on  the  north  dip  of  the  Locustdale  baain,  and  on  the  same  coal-beds  which  arr 
worked  by  the  Locustdale  Coal  Company  on  their  south  dips.  The  character  and 
extent  ol  this  basin  will  be  found  I'uliy  diacnssed  in  the  body  of  this  book,  in  the 
getieral  deBcription  of  the  Mabanoy  Region — the  application  is  as  pertinent  lo  the 
Keystone  as  to  the  Locuatdale  colliery. 

The  present  operations  at  this  colliery  are  above  water  level,  by  two  drifl«  on  the 
Mammoth,  or  a  water  level  gangway  and  a  counter  level  on  the  upper  range  ol 
breasts.  The  height  of  "  breasting,"  which  ranges  from  150  to  200  yarda,  is  t«u 
great  to  be  worked  by  a  single  range  of  breasts,  therefore  lliey  are  divided  into 
the  upper  and  lower  levels.  The  "run"  is  one  mile  west,  above  the  nalaral 
drainage,  and  one  tnile  west  and  900  yards  east,  below,  on  the  Mammoth ;  but  on  the 
underlying  seams,  the  i^kidmore,  Buck  Mountain,  Ac,  the  •'  run"  is  2,660  yards  east 

It  is  claimed  that  coal  enough  remains  above  water  level,  in  this  colliery,  to  last 
for  ten  years,  with  an  average  production  of  600  tons  per  day,  while  llic 
quantity  below  water  level,  to  the  centre  of  the  basin,  is  immense.     The  calcnlatiOB 
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of  the  production  may  be  approximately  made,  by  adopting  the  angles  and  measure- 
ments g^ven  in  figure  58,  page  210,  while  the  number  and  relative  position  and  thick- 
ness of  the  coal-beds  are  given  in  figure  59,  page  212. 

The  present  capacity  of  the  Keystone  colliery  is  about  500  tons  per  day.  It  is 
estimated,  however,  that  1,000  tons  per  day  can  be  produced  from  this  single  col- 
liery, by  operating  both  above  and  below  water  level,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  the 
fael  The  steam  capacity  is  170  horse-power.  The  character  of  the  coal  is  well 
established,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation.  J.  Louden  Beadle's  exhaust  fan  is  used 
and  the  ventilation  of  the  mines  is  perfect. 

No.  40. 
THE  CHAUNCEY  COLLIERY. 

Tkt^  colliery  is  located  near  Plymouth,  in  the  Wyoming  Region.  It  is  on  the 
Grand  Tunnel,  or  Buck  Mountain  bed,  which  is  here  a  fine  seam  of  twenty-five  feet 
thiekness.  The  mines  consist  of  both  slope  and  shaft ;  the  steam-power  is  100  horse, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  colliery  about  50,000  tons  per  annum. 

NEW  COLLIERY  AT  THE  WILCOX  OPENING. 

This  colliery  is  located  on  Mill  Creek,  a  short  distance  east  of  Wilkesbarre,  on  a 
large  coal  estate  recently  purchased  by  the  Union  Coal  Company.  From  a  late 
examination,  we  conclude  all  the  seams  from  G  to  A  to  exist  on  this  property.  A 
slope  has  been  sunk  on  a  fourteen  feet  bed,  which  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
the  celebrated  Baltimore  bed,  or  the  Mammoth,  while  an  overlying  seam  of  nine 
feet,  only  separated  by  twenty  feet  of  slate,  appears  to  be  a  "  split"  of  the  same. 

The  slope  is  350  yards  in  length,  on  an  angle  of  eight  degrees.  This  distance  is 
divided  into  four  lifts  of  about  250  feet  each,  with  eight  gangways,  on  the  Baltimore 
bed,  and  an  equal  number,  if  so  desired,  on  the  upper  seam,  connected  by  tunnels 
with  the  slope.  These  four  lifts,  in  the  same  slope,  are  operated  at  the  same  time 
by  a  new  and  peculiar  arrangement.  A  train  of  six  mine  ears^  of  about  two  tons 
each,  are  drawn  up  at  once,  so  that  twelve  tons  of  coal  will  be  hoisted  in  the  same 
leng^  of  time  required  to  lift  a  single  car  the  same  distance  by  the  old  and 
generally  used  plan. 

This  colliery  is  designed  and  erected  with  the  intention  and  for  the  purpose  of 
mining  and  shipping  1,000  tons  of  coal  per  day,  which  can  easily  be  done  from  this 
one  slope ;  but  should  a  larger  production  be  required,  there  is  ample  room  on  the 
property  for  several  collieries  of  equal  proportion,  while  a  shaft  will  be  required  to 
develope  the  deeper  coal  of  the  underlying  seams  at  this  colliery.  The  steam-power 
is  250  horse,  and  the  breaker  capacity  calculated  to  meet  the  productions  of  the  mine. 

Of  the  character  of  this  coal  we  need  not  speak,  since  the  Baltimore  coal-bed,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wilksbarre,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  the  most 
excellent  coal,  which  is  equal  to  any  that  goes  to  market,  without  exception. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Union  Coal  Company  are : 

E.  A.  QUINTARD. 

Seeretaryf  JVdMiirfr, 

WM.  MACFARLANE.  S.  L.  CROSBY 

Dir«etor$, 

E.  A.  QUINTARD,  H.  T.  LIVINGSTON,  EDWARD  L.  »*»*■ 

FRANCIS  SKIDDT.  JOSEPH  R.  8KIDM0RE,  N.  L.  MoOH 

GEORQS  W.  ELDER.  H.  H.  Fisbbb,  Omural  AgmU. 
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Ko.  S4. 
T.  &  W.  LEYSHON. 

Bowkley  &  Leyshon's  mines,  near  Pitts- 
ton »  above  and  below  water  level,  on 
Primrose  and  Mammoth:  Steam-power 
20  horse. 

WILKESBARRE  DISTRICT. 

No.  26. 

WYOMING    COAL   AND    TRANS- 
PORTATION COMPANY. 

Bnrrough's  colliery,  three  miles  north 
of  Wilkesbarre,  below  water  level,  on 
Mammoth  vein  :  Steam-power,  70  horse ; 
capacity,  75,000  tons  per  annum ;  produc- 
tion in  1865,  36,051:  tons. 

Kg.  26. 
H.  B.  HILLMAN. 

Hillman's  mines,  on  Hollenback's  land, 
above  Wilkesbarre,  above  water  level,  on 
Primrose  vein :  Production  in  1865,  7,408 
tons. 

No.  27. 
BALTIMORE  COAL  COMPANY. 

Three  collieries,  on  Mammoth  vein, 
above  and  below  water  level,  near  Wilkes- 
barre :  Steam-power,  400  horse ;  capacity, 
1,000  tons  per  day ;  production  in  1864, 
133,953  tons ;  in  1865, 128,575  tons. 

No.  28. 
CONSOLIDATED  COAL  COMPANY. 

(Now  Wilksbarre  Coal  and  Iron  Co.) 

Seven  collieries,  near  Wilkesbarre,  on 
Buck  Mountain,  Mammoth  and  Orchard 
veins,  above  and  below  water  level : 
Steam-power,  815  horse ;  capacity,  500,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1864, 
226,012  tons;  in  1865,  225,154  tons, 
(Lee's  colliery,  at  Nanticoke,  is  leased  by 
this  company,  and  is  the  only  one  on  the 
Buck  Moontain  bed.) 


No.  29. 

AUDBNRIED  COAL  A  IMPROVE- 
MBNT  COMPANY. 

Audenried  colliery,  near  Wilkesbarre, 
below  water  level,  on  Mammoth,  Ac. : 
Steam-power,  200  horse ;  capacity,  50,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1864, 
15,703  tons ;  in  1865,  33,405  tons. 

No.  80. 
FRANKLIN  COAL  COMPANY. 

Old  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company,  near 
Wilkesbarre,  below  water  level,  on  Mam- 
moth vein :  Steam-power,  200  horse ;  ca- 
pacity, 50,000 ;  production  in  1864,  29,333 
tons ;  in  1865,  41,942  tons. 

No.  81. 
LANDMESSER  &  CO. 

Colliery  near  Wilkesbarre,  below  water 
level,  on  Mammoth  vein:  Production, 
18,489  tons. 

No.  82. 

LEHIGH  AND    SUSQUEHANNA 
COAL  COMPANY. 

Colliery  near  Wilkesbarre,  below  water 
level,  on  Mammoth  and  Primrose  veins : 
Steam-power,  136  horse;  capacity,  400 
tons  per  day  ;  production  in  1864,  20,896 
tons ;  in  1865,  31,859  tons. 

No.  34. 
NEWPORT  COAL  COMPANY. 

New  concern :  Not  developed ;  in  lower 
end  of  Wyoming  or  Newport  Yalley,  on 
Mammoth  and  lower  veins. 

No.  40. 

UNION  COAL  COMPANY. 

New  mines  on  Mill  Creek,  south- east 
of  Wilkesbarre :  Slope  on  Mammoth,  not 
yet  complete.  (For  further  information 
in  regard  to  these  mines,  see  No.  37,  Ma- 
h^noy  Region,  and  a  special  deseription, 
I  on  another  page.) 
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WYOMING  REGION. 


No.  86. 

PLYMOUTH  DISTRICT. 

KINGSTON  GOAL  COMPANY, 

Near  Kingston,  below  water  level, 
(mines  full  of  water  at  time  of  visit:) 
Steam-power,  115  horse. 

Kg.  0-^ee  Map. 

DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND 
WESTERN  RAILROAD  CO. 

Boston  mines,  near  Plymouth,  above 
water  level,  on  Mammoth  vein  :  Steam- 
power,  30  horse;  capacity,  100,000  tons 
per  annum. 

Jersey  mines,  above  water  level,  on 
Back  Moantain  vein:  Capacity,  50,000 
tons  per  annum. 

No.  87. 

SHAWNEE  COAL  COMPANY. 

Shawnee  mines,  near  Plymouth,  above 
water  level,  on  Mammoth  vein :  Capacity, 
100,000  tons  per  annum;  production  in 
1865,  27,296  tons. 

Vo«.  86  and  88. 

J.  LANGDON  &  CO. 

(Now  H.  S.  Mbbcub  &  Co.) 

Sweatland  Colliery  and  Gaylord  mines, 
both  below  water  level,  on  Mammoth  and 
Primrose  veins :  Steam-power,  186  horse ; 
capacity,  100,000  tons  per  annum;  pro- 
duction in  1865,  39,911  tons. 

Vo.  89. 
WASHINGTON  COAL  COMPANY, 

Near  Nanticoke,  above  water  level,  on 
Buck  Moantain  vein:  Steam-power,  25 
horse ;  production  in  1865, 15,456  tons. 

No.  40. 
UNION  COAL  COMPANY. 

Old  Chauncey  mines,  near  Plymouth : 
Shaft  and  slope,  on  Grand  Tunnel  or 


Buck  Mountain  vein ;  steam-power,  40 
horse  breaker  engine ;  production  in  1865, 
18,012  tons. 

(See  No.  40,  Wilkesbarre  District,  and 
No.  37,  Mahanoy  Region.) 

Na  41. 

WATERMAN  &  BEAVER 

(David  Morgan.) 

Montour  colliery,  near  Nanticoke,  above 
and  below  water  level,  on  Mammoth  vein : 
Steam-power,  100  horse ;  capacity,  25,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1865, 
8,863  tons. 

No.  43. 

WEST  BRANCH  COAL  COMPANY. 

Colliery  near  Nanticoke,  above  water 
level,  on  Mammoth  vein:  Steam-power, 
40  horse. 

No.  48. 
GRAND  TUNNEL  COAL  CO., 

Near  Nanticoke,  above  water  level,  on 
Buck  Mountain  vein. 

No.  44. 
HARVIE  BROTHERS. 

Near  Nanticoke,  above  water  level,  on 
Buck  Mountain  vein:  Steam-power,  12 
horse ;  capacity,  30,000  tons  per  annom : 
production  in  1865,  11,852. 

No.  45. 
CAREY  AND  HART. 

Near  Shickshenny,  above  water  level,  on 
Buck  Mountain  vein. 

(New  operation,  not  fully  developed.) 

No.  46. 
SALEM  COAL  COMPANY. 

Rocky  Mountain  colliery,  near  Shick- 
shenny, above  water  level,  on  Buck  Moun- 
tain vein. 

NEW  ENGLAND  COAL  COMPANY. 
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WYOMING  AND  LACKAWANNA  REGIONS. 

We  mnst  here  call  attention  to  the  estimated  capacity  of  the  collieries,  not  only 
in  this  bnt  in  other  regions,  as  entirely  arbitrary.  Some  haye  retnmed  a  fair  esti- 
mate, while  others  are  mach  too  high.  This  will  explain  why  the  capacity  of  several 
comparatively  small  operations  are  returned  as  gp*eater  than  that  of  mnch  larger 
establishments.  The  general  capacity,  however,  as  given,  conld  be  nearly  approxi- 
mated, if  the  demand  and  the  means  of  transportation  were  eqnal  to  the  mining 
capacity. 

We  have  no  othe**  means  of  obtaining  the  respective  shipments  of  the  operators 
in  the  Northern  Anthracite  field  than  by  the  Revenue  Commissioners'  retnms ;  bat 
while  these  give  the  total  correctly,  the  respective  prodnction  of  the  nines  vary 
widely,  since  the  large  shippers  buy  from  the  smaller  producers.  For  imtance,  the 
shipments  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  Are  taxed 
as  937,631,  while  their  mine  production  was  only  579,615  tons  in  1865,  leaving 
358,016  tons  purchased  from  other  mines.  The  same  policy  has  been  pomed  by 
other  large  companies,  consequently  the  Commissioners*  returns  da  not  give  tke  full 
production  of  the  smaller  coal  producers.  We  give,  however,  a  list  of  the  shippers, 
as  found  on  the  Assessor's  books,  with  the  exception  of  those  formerly  given  and 
located  on  the  map. 


LACKAWANNA  AND  WYOMING  REGION& 


GABBONDALE. 

Tom. 

James  Nickol 2,670 

John  Oakly -. 603 

S.  S.  Clark 2,568  | 

Elias  Palmer 150 

J.  P.  Williams  and  Sons 806 

0.  W.  Spangenberg 97 

ARCHIBALD. 

Wm.  Shea  A  Co 129 

W.  D.  A  D.  R.  Moore 2,419 

8CRANT0N. 

Rapp  &  Bowen 5,760 

F.  J.  &  J.  Williams 1,760 

Christian  Scherer 1,459 


PROVIDENCK 


Joseph  Church 

Lackawanna  Coal  Company. 

Charles  Edwards 

Flynn  &  Morris 

Qriffin  &  Ritner 

Hughes  A  Abel 

F.  B.  Marsh 

Giles  Leach 

Wm.  Henry 

Michael  Rock 

Williams  A  McFarlane 

L.  Van  Storch 

J.  T.  Heatherby  &  Co 


1,214 

89 

258 

263 

50 

243 

624 

466 

105 

537 

229 

270 
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BLAKELY. 
Martin  Crippin 151 

HYDE  PARK. 

Lackawanna  and  Susquehanna  Coal 
and  Iron  Company 5,693 

PITTSTON. 

Shiffer  A  Lacoe 849 

De  Witt  &  Salisbury ' 5,563 

KINGSTON. 

C.  S.  Maltby 4,817 

J.D.&  H.M.Hoyt 469 

James  P.  Atherton 242 


WILKESBARRE. 

Parish  &  Thomas 8,210 

Warrior  Run  Coal  Company 780 

Rodman  Merritt 350 

J.  R  Stark 200 

PLYMOUTH. 

Ira  Davenport 858 

New  England  Coal  Company 12,507 

H.  S.  Mercur  A  Co.  (successor  to 

Langdon) 17,302 

R.  N.Smith 1,500 

James  Nicholas 500 


SHEIKSHENNY. 
A.  A.  Church. , 
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FIRST,  OK  SOUTHERN  COAL  FIELD. 

LEHIGH  DISTRICT. 


Wo.  17. 
LEBIQH  COAL  AND  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 
The  cokl  laod(  of  thU  Con pany  extend  from  a  point  near  T»in»qn*  to  tbeeaitara 
extremilj  of  the  First,  or  Soathem  Anthracite  Coal  Field,  and  contain!  4,000  acrei. 
Tbeir  minea  are  tlie  "  Eaat  Lehigh."  "Boom  Run,"  "Bommit  Hill,"  "Patitbar 
Creek,"  and  "Tamaqna."  We  iactnde,  however,  under  Number  IT,  aa  marked  on 
tbe  map,  only  the  "  East  Lefaigh,"  "  SDinniit  Hill,"  and  "  Fantber  Creek  "  Hlnea, 
There  are  seven  collieries  in  operation  at  these  ninea,  oo  tlw  Back  Mouataia  and 
Mammoth  Teina,  with  2.48S  borse^team-power,  and  a  capacity  of  abont  bOOflOO  l«u 
per  annum.  The  production  of  IM3,  was  410,689  tons ;  18U,  313.104  tool ;  lUft, 
408,1'tl  tona.    The  total  prodaction  of  Lehigh  Coal  and  Narigatioo  laada  U ; 

Tm«.      C, 

From  Summit  Mines,  by  Lehigb  Coal  and  Navigation  Co. 4US.171.!8 

From  Summit  Dirt  Heaps,  leased 3,M2.1S 

From  Boom  Bon  Mines,  "       79,798J» 

Prom  Tamaqoa         "  "      l«,93ftJn 

Prom  Greenwood      "  "      t/rUM 

Total  for  uu bnjonjn 
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No.  18. 
DOUGLASS,  SKEER  A  CO. 

Room  Run  mines,  at  Nesqnehoning, 
on  Buck  Mountain  and  Mammoth  veins : 
Two  collieries  below  water  level ;  steam- 
power,  800  horse ;  capacity,  100,000  tons 
per  annum ;  production  in  1864,  86,700 
tons ;  in  1865,  79,753  tons. 

No.  19. 
MOSS,  WOOD  &  CO. 

Tamaqua  Lehigh  mines,  near  Tama- 
qua,  on  Mammoth  vein,  below  water 
level :  Steam-power,  135  horse ;  capacity, 
50,000  tons  per  annum ;  production  in 
1864,  34,865  tons ;  in  1865, 19,535  tons. 

TAMAQUA  DISTRICT. 

No.  1. 
GREENWOOD  COAL  COMPANY. 

Greenwood  mines,  west  of  Tamaqua, 
above  and  below  water  level,  on  Mam- 
moth, (all,  or  meet  of  the  Anthracite 
seams  to  I,  or  Diamond,  existing  on  the 
property:)  Steam-power,  190  horse;  ca- 
pacity, 100,000  tons  per  annum ;  produc- 
tion in  1864,  56,375  tons;  in  1865,  71,369 
tons. 

Na  S. 

JOHNSON  &  ORMROD. 

At  D,  east  colliery  north  of  Tamaqua, 
on  lower  veins,  above  water  level :  Steam- 
power,  30  horse;  capacity,  20,000  tons 
per  annum;  production  in  1864, 19,456 
tons ;  in  1865, 13,618  tons. 

No.  8. 

GEORGE  BROWN. 

(Now  Whbtmobk  &  Moss.) 

At  High  mines,  north  of  Tamaqua,  on 
Primrose,  (Tamaqua  F,)  below  water 
level :  Steam-power,  100  horse ;  capacity, 
30,000  tons  per  annum;  production  in 
1865,  13,872  tons. 

No.  4. 
RATCLIFFE  &  RALSTON. 

At  C,  West  mines,  Tamaqua,  below 
water  level,  on  Buck  Mountain :  Produc- 
tion in  1865,  5,640  tons. 


No.  5. 

LITTLE  SCHUYLKILL  COAL  AND 
NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 
Five  collieries,  including  Shaft  colliery 
at  Tamaqua,  and  Bnckville  colliery,  west 
of  Tamaqua,  below  water  level,  on  Mam- 
moth, or  E:  Steam-power,  760  horse; 
capacity,  100,000  tons  per  annum;  pro- 
duction in  1865,  48,389  tons. 

No.  6. 
GEORGE  W.  COLB. 

Reevesdale  mines,  west  of  Tamaqua, 
on  Mammoth,  above  water  level :  Steam- 
power,  20  horse;  capacity,  50.000  tons 
per  annum;  production  in  1865,  13,170 
tons. 

POTTSVILLB  DISTRICT. 

No.  8. 

MAMMOTH  VEIN  CONSOLIDATED 

COAL  COMPANY. 

Three  collieries:  Toscarora  colliery 
and  Smith  colliery,  near  Toacarora; 
tunnel  at  Toacarora  colliery,  commenced 
in  Palmer  (H)  and  driven  through  Mam- 
moth to  Skidmore,  above  water  level; 
steam-power,  30  horse;  slope  at  Smith 
colliery  on  Mammoth;  steam^ower,  170 
horse. 

Hickory  colliery,  at  St  Clair,  and  New 
Hickory  Shaft  colliery,  at  Wadesville. 

(See  description,  further  on  page  765.) 

No.  9. 
HENRY  GUITERMAN. 

Coal  Hill  colliery,  above  New  Phila- 
delphia, on  Valley  Furnace  Tract:  Slope 
210  yards  long,  on  Skidmore;  steam- 
power,  50  horse  power ;  capacity  50,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1865, 
16,074  tons.  ^ 

No.  11. 
FOSTER  A  SILLIMAN. 

No.  la. 
HINE,  LORE  &  CO. 

Gate  Vein  colliery,  on  Valley  Fur- 
nace Tract,  above  New  Philadelphia: 
Production  in  1865,  3991  tons. 
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17o.  18. 
RICHARD  WINLACK  &  CO. 

Two  collieries :  One  at  Silver  Creek, 
and  one  on  '*  Basby  tract/'  above  New 
Philadelphia,  below  water  level,  on  H 
and  M ;  steam-power,  100  horse ;  produc- 
tion in  1865, 10,591  tons. 

No.  14. 

NEW  PHILADELPHIA  COAL  MIN- 
ING  COMPANY. 

Two  collieries :  Novelty  colliery,  below 
New  Philadelphia.  Slope  on  Gate  or  M, 
i,008  feet  deep ;  steam-power,  80  horse ; 
and  a  new  colliery,  known  as  the  Road's 
Shaft  colliery  at  New  Philadelphia,  on 
Gate,  258  feet  deep;  steam-power,  70 
horse ;  capacity  of  both  collieries,  50,000 
tons ;  prodaction  in  1865,  24,565  tons. 

No.  16. 
KASKA  WILLIAM  COAL  CO. 

Above  Middleport,  on  Mammoth  and 
lower  veins,  (mines  on  fire ;)  prodaction 
in  1865,  4,266  tons. 

No.  10. 
MILLER  &  MAIZE. 

Warrenton  colliery,  near  New  Phila- 
delphia: Two  ^slopes,  on  Primrose  a^d 
Holmes ;  tunnel  proposed  to  Mammoth ; 
Bteam-power,  240  horse ;  capacity,  75,000 
tons  per  annum ;  production  in  1865, 
12,116  tons. 

No.  20. 
CHARTER  OAK  COAL  COMPANY. 

(Formerly  Bedall  &  Robinson.) 

Near  Belmont,  on  Primrose,  Orchard 
and  Diamond,  above  and  below  water 
level :  Steam-power,  100  horse ;  produc- 
tion in  1865,  37,640  tons. 

No.  21. 
BELMONT  COAL  MINING  CO. 

Belmont  mines :  Shaft  on  Tunnel  vein, 
(Gate,)  75  yards  deep ;  steam-power,  50 
horse ;  production  in  1865,  8,913  tons. 


No.  22. 
EAGLE  HILL  SHAFT  COAL  CO. 

Eagle  Hill  colliery,  above  Belmont: 
Two  shafts  on  Mammoth  and  Seven  Foot 
Veins  ;  steam-power,  110  horse;  produc- 
tions in  1865,  30,375  tons. 

No.  28. 

M.  G.  HKILNER 

(Now  Mutual  Consumers'  Coal  Co.) 

Oakland  colliery,  above  Belmont,  be- 
low water  level  on  Mammoth  and  Skid- 
more:  Steam-power,  165  horse;  prodoc- 
tion  in  1865,  4,877  tons. 

No.  24. 
WILLIAM  DOVEY. 

Near  Belmont,  new  place  on  Red  Ash 
Veins  :  production  in  1865,  5,128  tons. 

No.  26. 

FEEDER  DAM  COAL  COMPANY. 

Between  Belmont  and  St.  Clair,  place 
formerly  worked  by  Messrs.  Potts  &  Sny^ 
der,  on  Red  Ash  Veins;  production  in 
1865,  6,113  tons. 

No.  26. 

A.  LAWTON— POTTSVILLB  GAP 
COLLIERY. 

On  the  Sharp  Mountain,  near  Potts- 
ville,  Buck  Mountain  (Barclough)  vein: 
Red-ash  coal,  above  and  below  water 
level ;  steam-power,  35  horse. 

No.  20. 
WILLIAM  H.  STARR. 

Peach  Mountain  colliery,  between  St. 
Clair  and  Port  Carbon,  at  Ravensdale: 
Slope  on  Primrose,  190  yards  deep ;  other 
seams  below  Primrose,  accessible  by  tun- 
nel or  shaft;  steam-power,  65  horse; 
capacity,  50,000  tons  per  aonam. 
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STAB  COAL  COMPANY. 

ThiB  Coropany  owns  the  leases  or  two  very  floe  collieries  ;  ooe  Oft 
the  Mammotli  and  lower  veins,  known  as  Ihc  ■'  Silver  Creek  Collierjv"  ' 
at  Silver  Creek,  near  New  Pliiladelphia ;  and  the  other,  abon 
Mineraville.  on  the  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad,  koowB 
as  the  ■'  Diamond  Colliery,"  on  the  Diamond  Orchards,  and  other  red> 
ash  seams. 

SILVEB  CREEK  COLLIERY. 

This  colliery  is  on  the  Mammoth  vein,  30  feet  thick.  The  slope 
is  107  yards  deep,  from  the  botiom  of  which  the  Skidmore  imd 
"seven  foot"  are  reached  by  tunnel.  The  machinery  consists  et 
one  60  horse  pumping-eugine,  one  40  horse  hoisting-cngine.  and  a  H' 
horse-power  breaker  engine.  This  colliery,  under  full  developmentJF 
is  capable  of  producing  From  75,000  to  100,000  tons  per  onnnm.  , 

DIAMOND  COLLIERY.  * 

This  colliery  is  opened  by  two  slopes  on  the  Diamond  vein,  with  tunnels  proposed 
I  the  "  Morgan  Brace  "  (Tracy)  Orchards,  and  other  seams.  The  machinery  con^ 
its  of  one  50  horse  pamping,  one  25  horse  boisling  and  breaking,  and  one  10  horw 
breaking-engine.  This  colliery,  under  fair  development,  will  produce  60,000 
ions  per  anuuin,  and  may  be  made  to  produce  much  more. 

THE  ST.AR  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  Company  was  organized  under  Ihe  laws  of  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania,  Ja^ 
nary,  18ti!),  wilh  a  capital  of  8350,000,  and  has  since  been  succeesrully  working  ufl 
increasing  its  capacity  for  prodaction.  The  property  of  the  Company  is  located  in 
Scimylkill  county,  and  consists  of  valuable  leases  of  the  celebrated  Ouilerman^ 
.  Silver  Creek  CoUieru,  near  New  Philadelphia,  and  the  Diamond  CoUiery,  oei^ 
Minersville.  The  Silver  Creek  embraces  all  the  white-ash  coal  veins  in  the  Schnyl> 
kill  region,  known  as  the  Skidmore,  12  feet  thick,  the  Mammoth,  from  25  to  31)  fbet. 
thick,  and  other  smaller  veins.  The  Diamond  comprises  three  veins  of  reti^oA 
coal,  viz.,  the  Diamond,  South  Diamond,  (Tracy,)  ana  the  Cockle  veins,  ^OrchardJ 
all  of  the  purest  quality.  The  Company's  improvements  consist  of  two  slopes  Mw 
breakers  now  in  operation,  and  one  slope  and  oreakcr  not  at  present  working.  lU' 
machinery  employed,  and  as  above  described,  is  well  adapted  to  a  large  and  succee«fN|[ 
basin  ess.  . 

This  organization  presents  some  peculiar  features.  It  combines  the  mutual  wift 
the  joint  stock  principle,  giving  to  ill  its  stockholders  the  privilege  of  receiviii|p 
coal  at  whol(>sale  prices,  and  making  regular  quarterly  dividends  in  cash.  Tlw  ' 
Company  possesses  the  advantages  of  convenience  in  the  locality  nfits  collieries  for* 
ready  and  easy  shipmeDls;  small  cost  of  lateral  tolls,  and  racilitiea  for  shippii^ 
either  by  railroad  or  canal,  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  which  are  very  important 
advantages. 

This  Company  presents  some  escelleat  features  in  its  organization  and  manage- < 
meut,  holding  desirable  leases  on  some  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  veins  of  coal : 
ill  the  county,  wilh  its  entire  capital  paid  in,  and  a  surplus  of  430.000  in  stock,  aot' 
(10,000  in  the  treasury.  The  stock  hiis  been  principally  taken  as  a  pennanenk 
investment,  and  promises  to  prove  an  increasingly  profitable  one,  if  well  manage^ , 
especially  when  the  very  large  coal  deposits  of  the  Company,  altogether  more  tOtB 
three  miles  in  extent,  as  yet  unopened,  shall  havebeun  developed.  The  Company 
contemplates  adding  another  breaker,  and  enlarging  its  operations. 

Wh.  H.  Stasb,  &q.,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  who  has  several  years  of  practical 
experience  in  coal  mining  in  this  county,  is  Preaideni  of  the  Company. 

Wu.  It.  Cbapman,  Esq.,  President  of  the  National  Union  Bank  of  New  London, 
is  Secretary  and  Treamrer,  and  its  Director!  comprise  some  of  the  leading  busineM 
men  of  that  place. 

The  office  address  of  the  Company  is  New  London,  Conn. 
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Vo.  80. 

P0TT8VILLE  MINING  AND  MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY. 

Three  collieries:  Orchard  colliery, 
Lewis  colliery  and  Ball's  colliery,  be- 
tween St.  Clair  and  Pottsville,  on  Gate 
and  other  red-ash  yeins;  steam-power, 
200  horse ;  capacity,  50,000  tons  per  an- 
num ;  production  in  1865,  31,81.1  tons. 

Vo.  81. 

GROSS,  CLARKE  A  CO. 

(KJrk  Sc  Banm's  old  place.) 

Near  St.  Clair,  on  Primrose  and  Holmes, 
below  and  above  water  level :  Steam- 
power,  250  horse;  prodoction  in  1865, 
28,827  tons. 

No.  88. 
ST.  CLAIR  COAL  COMPANY. 

Shaft  colliery  and  Slope  colliery,  at 
St.  Clair,  on  Mammoth:  Steam-power, 
750  horse;  capacity,  100,000  tons  per 
annum ;  production  in  1864,  67,476  tons ; 
in  1865,  37,844  tons.  (Shaft  colliery 
Breaker  destroyed  by  fire  during  1865.) 

Vo,8S. 
P.  BRENE. 

MOl  Creek  Gap,  above  St  Clair :  DrifU 
on  Skidmore  and  Buck  Moontain;  steaai- 
power,  20  horse. 

Vo,8e. 

PRIMROSE  AND   PEACH   MOUN- 

TAIN  COAL  COMPANY. 

In  St  Clair :  New  eoneeni,  now  va&tf 
development;  steam-power,  120  horse; 
capaoity,  SOfilOO  t4ins  per  aanaa. 

Ma,  87. 
GEORGE  a  BKPPIJKR. 

Mammoth  colliery,  jmntiUm  of  Wolf 
Greek  and  MiU  Creek,  abov^r  Hi.  i'.Mt ; 
Two  slopes  OB  MaaiMili,  r/Mr  V/H  UH 
deep ;  steaaa-poweir,  440  fiors« ;  «*^aMf if , 
75,000  .tons  por  tMnmi  ff^dn^^iym  In 
1865,  38,762 


Vo.  88. 
MANCHESTER  COAL  COMPANY. 

Wadesville,  (C.  Frants's  old  place:) 
Slope  on  Primrose  and  Orchard ;  steam- 
power,  80  horse;  production  in  1865, 
32,920  tons. 

No.  89. 
CHARLES  SAYLOR,  Aqbiit. 

Above  Wadesville:  Slope  on  Prim- 
rose ;  steam-power,  50  horse ;  production 
in  1865, 14,083  tons. 

No.  40. 
JOB  RICH. 

Near  Pottsvflle:  Small  operation  for 
home  consumption. 

No.  41. 

DUNCAN  COAL  COMPANY. 

On  Moont  Carbon  Railroad,  Peaeh 
Mountain  or  Gate  vein,  below  w»t«r 
level :  Prodoctios  in  1866, 23,858 


No.  41. 
NORWEGIAN  COAL  COMPANY, 

Brown's  old  Oak  Hill  and  Price  Wetb- 
erill  coUieries,  at  Oak  Hill,  on  the  Mount 
Carbon  Railroad:  One  shaft  and  three 
slopes  on  Primrose,  sinking  to  Mas- 
Both ;  steam-power,  340  horse ;  espaefijr, 
onder  fhll  derelopaenty  180,000  tons  per 
annum ;  prodnetion  fai  1864, 19,684  toss } 
in  1865,  lAOn  tons. 

Ma.  48. 
MOUNT  CARBON  COAL  00. 

Wm.  Williams'  old  colliery,  ai  Moaoi 
Laffse:  fSHmti  on  Primroso,  stokhif  lo 
MmmioIIi;  sleM»-powor,  88  horsey  o** 
paeity,  70,000  ions  p#r  mmum  ^  prodne* 
tion  ia  IfM,  7,068  Ions. 

Mo.  44. 

UAwr  uotmr  UAVvm  mAh  co. 

t  MiMi8i  IrnHim  M/yf  ll#f/,  ai  M^mvi  tj$Sim  i 
I  HU0f$  tm  Mummffih  i  nUmm^powitrf  8bo«i 
tS4f  N/ffs«)  s}»bl8g  884  prfpnrlnf  Imt 
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SCHUYLKILL  HAVEN   DIS- 
TRICT. 

No.  46. 
NEW  HAVEN  COAL  COMPANY. 

West  Mount  Laffee  colliery,  at  Mine 
Hill  Qap:  Slope  on  Mammoth;  steam- 
power  about  125  horse ;  idle  during  1865. 

No.  46  and  48. 

WILLIAM  H.  STARR 

Diamond  colliery.  (See  Star  Coal  Com- 
pany, No.  18.) 

No.  47. 
R.  C.  HILL. 

Patten's  Old  Mine  colliery,  at  Mine 
Hill  Gap,  on  Mammoth,  below  water 
level. 

No.  49. 

WILLIAM  KBAR  A  CO. 

Mine  Hill  Qap  colliery,  near  Coal 
Castle:  Slope  on  Mammoth;  steam- 
power,  850  horse. 

Wolf  Creek  Diamond  colliery,  near 
Minesville,  on  Primrose  and  Diamond: 
Steam-power,  150  horse;  production  in 
1865,  76,571  tons. 

No.  61. 
WILLIAM  LITTLEHALES. 

(Now  New  Castlb  Mutual  Coal  Co.) 

Patterson  colliery:  At  Greenberry, 
Mine  Hill  Basin,  on  Buck  Mountain, 
(Jugular,)  above  water  level  y  production 
in  1864,  4,400  tons. 

No.  6a. 

NEW  YORK  AND  SCHUYLKILL 

COAL  COMPANY. 

Heckscherville  colliery,  on  (Jugular) 
Daniel,  Mammoth  and  other  lower  veins : 
Two  slopes  and  two  tunnels ;  steam-power, 
730  horse;  capacity,  150,000  tons  per 
annum ;  production,  90,000  tons. 

Thomaston  colliery,  north  side  of  Mine 
Hill,  Mammoth,  Skidmore  and  Buck 
Mountain :  Shafts  83  yards  deep ;  steam- 
power,  210  horse ;  capacity,  180,000  tons 
per  annum ;  production,  120,000  tons. 

Otto  Red-ash  colliery,  south  side  Mine 
Hill,  on  Black  Heath  and  split  of  Mam- 
moth, (game  as  at  Wolf  Creek:)  One 
slope,  320  yards  long ;  steam-power,  270 


horse ;  capacity,  150,000  tons  per  annum ; 
production,  80,000  tons. 

Black  Heath  Oolliery,  south  side  of 
Mine  HilU  on  Black  Heath,  Skidmore, 
and  and  Back  vein  (above  water-level) ; 
steam-power,  60  horse. 

North  Tunnel  Oolliery,  south  side  of 
Mine  Hill,  on  Mammoth,  above  water- 
level  ;  capacity,  40,000  tons ;  production, 
20,000  tons. 

Forestville  Colliery,  at  Forestville,  on 
Mammoth  and  lower  veins.  Slope  300 
yards  long ;  steam-power,  140  horse ;  ca- 
pacity, 100,000  tons ;  production,  70,000 
tons. 

Total  shipments  from  the  six  collieries 
in  1865, 172,558  tons. 

No.  52M, 
T.  H.  SCHOLLENBERGER.  Agent. 

Near  Qlen  Carbon,  on  Mammoth  and 
other  White  Ash  Veins :  Production  io 
1865,  44,190  tons. 

No.  63. 

GLEN  CARBON  COAL  COMPANY. 

Glen  Carbon  colliery,  above  Hecks- 
cherville,  in  Mine  Hill  Basin :  Slope  on 
Mammoth  and  other  White  Ash  veins; 
steam-power,  135  horse ;  capacity,  50,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1865, 
25,563  tons. 

No.  64. 

B.  HAMMET. 

Peaked  Mountain  colliery,  in  Mine  Hill 
Basin,  on  Mammoth  and  other  veins: 
Three  drifts,  three  tunnels,  two  shafts, 
one  slope;  steam-power,  520  horse;  ca- 
pacity, 100,000  tons  per  annum ;  produc- 
tion in  1865,  21,603  tons.  (Burned  out 
in  March,  1865;  started  in  July  same 
year.) 

No.  56. 

PEOPLE'S  MUTUAL  COAL  00. 

Near  Monterey,  on  Mammoth  and  other 
veins :  Production  in  1^5,  44,190  tons. 

No.  60. 
GORMAN  k  WINTERSTEIN. 

Near  Monterey,  repairing  Taylor's  old 
place. 

No.  68. 
BLACK  HEATH  COAL  COMPANY. 

Serrill's  old  place,  near  Minesville, 
above  water  level,  on .  Mammoth,  Skid- 
more and  Buck  Mountain,  (locally  known 
as  Black  Valley,  Skidmore  and  Spring 
veins :)  Steam-power,  20  horse ;  produc- 
tion in  1865, 12,802  tons. 
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MAMMOTH  VEIN  CONSOLIDATED  COAL  COMPANY. 
This  great  coal  company  own  and  operate  eight  of  the  largest  colllcriea.  inclnd 
ing  the  oev  shaft  at  Wadesville,  in  the  Anthracite  Re^onR,  and  all  of  ihem  are  on 
the  Mammoth  Vein,  which  is  the  greatest  coal  bed  of  the  anthracite  ficlilH.  Among 
these,  the  Hickor;  Colliery,  at  St.  Clair,  ode  of  the  oldest  and  most  tucccstrul  In 
operation,  claims  our  special  attention.  This  colliery  ii  located  in  the  second  buin 
Botith  of  the  Mine  Hill  range — John's  interTening — which,  in  this  vininitj,  ha«  ln> 
variably  produced  the  moat  excellent  coal,  white  the  Mammoth  l«  hen  vnlfonnlf 
fonud  in  its  best  workable  condition,  and  from  20  to  30  Teet  in  tblcknHs.  The  old 
Hickory  Colliery,  formerly  Milnea',  hu  been  constantly  prodnctlve  fur  a  perlftd  of 
OTer  20  years,  and  promises  to  be  equally  available  for  many  yMri  to  comei  wUle 
the  new  Hickory  Shaft  Colliery,  now  in  course  of  development,  to  the  dip  of  tlw  old 
workings,  and  to  the  west  of  the  same,  at  Wadcsville,  will  command  a  breastlnc  of 
1,200  feet  on  the  Mammoth  with  a  "  run"  on  the  "  strike"  of  the  same  of  two  inl1«s. 
The  Mven  foot  and  the  underlying  Skidmore  and  Buck  Mountain  beds  are  also 
available  in  the  shaft  colliery  with  an  equal  mn,  and  greatly  increasitd  breasting. 

This  new,  colliery,  being  designed  and  eiecnted  with  a  view  to  iinrmancnce, 
economy  of  production,  ana  the  most  approved  miniog  appliances,  promises  to  be 
one  of  our  most  extensive  and- productive  colllerv  establishments.  The  Hickory 
coal  has  always  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  market,  and  Jusllv  so,  bmiansa  nun* 
better  is  produced  in  the  Anthra«ite  Regions.  We  consider  the  Hl'ikory,  I'lne  VofMt 
»od  John's  Eagle  Colliery  coals,  as  equal  to  the  best  Locnst  Mountain  or  Leblf  b, 
both  in  appearance  and  aTailahility.  The  present  capa<:ity  of  lh<i  old  Hlckorv  In 
about  120,000  tons  per  aonum  ;  while  the  new  Hii^k'iry  is  rstlmatn'l  to  pffnlncs  Iron 
150,000  to  200.000  tons.  The  aggregate  steam-power  at  the  old  works  Is  MO  horse ; 
at  the  new  works  650  is  nroposed.  or  a  total  of  over  l()00  hurMt-pownr,  The  sIm  of 
thenewsha(lisl4by2Zl^et,  andthecstimabid  ilejith  tii  lbs  Mammoth  about  600  feet. 

The  Mammoth  Vein  CoosolidaM  CiM  Comiwny,  In  s<l<lltl<iii  U>  Uie  Hickory 
Collieries,  own  sod  op«rst«  iwu  collieries  near  Tnsrsrors  fsmi  No,  «  on  map),  in  the 
Sontbem  Coal  Field,  and  four  eoMleries  in  the  Mahait'iy  lleglfni,  of  Ibo  Middle 
Coal  Field ;  momIt.  the  Mahanoy  ValUy,  l^mst  MininUla,  Lonosl  Uap  Mtl  A.  t). 
Wolf  Collierie*.  (sec  No.  11  oa  nap,)  allfm  tbs  Msmmtrth  Vetn. 

W.  H.  SHEAFEB,  tOiq.,  Is  th»  feMral  afeet  of  this  'i'mipuy. 


George  W.  Snjder's  Pine  Forest  colliery  has  been  in  active  operation  dorin^-^ 
period  of  twenty  years,  and  has  alnajs  been  prodactivc,  with  a  capacity  of  abont 
100,1100  tana  per  aDnum ;  and,  pertiapn,  no  cool  sent  to  nmrkcl  hug  bi^en.  invariably, 
HO  well  prcpnred,  during  '■  good  "  aa  well  as  "  bad  times,"  ae  tlie  "  Piue  Poregt,"  or 
that  baa  conBtantly  enjoyed  a  better  reputation  among  coal  conanmera. 

The  old  Pine  Forest  colliery  is  near  the  town  of  St.  Clair,  and  on  the  aonthem 
slopes  of  the  celebrated  Mine  Hill  ranges  along  which  the  nhile-ash  coaUbeds  are 
generally  in  their  beat  condition,  and  extremely  prodnctive ;  but  at  no  point  aoath  of 
the  Mine  Hill  are  they  so  nniformly  good  as  in  thie  Ticinity. 

The  veina  worked  in  the  Pine  Forest  colliery  are  the  "Seven  Foot"  Uammoth 
and  Skidmore.  For  a  considerable  period  they  i^ere  productive  above  water  level, 
but  the  third  "lift"  below  is  in  operation  through  the  Pine  Forest  slope;  while  the 
fonrtb  "  lift"  is  being  opened  by  the  new  Pine  Forest  ahuft,  which  is  now  in  courae 
of  development,  as  illuatrated  in  Figure  209. 

The  old  Pine  Forest  colliery  will  be  productive  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
yet,  and  the  combined  capacity  of  both  establishments  may  be  stated  at  250,000  ton« 
per  annum.  There  are  two  slopes  at  ihis  colliery,  on  the  Mammoth,  connected  by 
tunnela  with  both  the  "  Seven  Foot"  and  Skidraore,  and  the  aggregate  power  of  the 
hoisting  and  pumping  engines  tbereoo  is  180  horse.  The  breaker  engine  is  40,  Mid 
the  dirt-plane  engine  40  horse-power ;  while  a  small  locomotive  engine  ig  used  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  mine  cars  from  point  to  point  on  the  surface ;  the  total 
steam-power  at  old  Pine  Foreal,  being  about  250  bar 
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PINE  FOREST  SHAFT  COLLIERY. 


Tho  now  Pine  Foreit  ih»ft  colliery  ii  now  in  conne  of  deTelop. 
meat,  bj  *  ahtft  Bank  to  the  dip  of  tbe  old  Pine  Forait  works, 
uear  tlie  bottom  of  tbe  secoed  baain  south  of  the  Mine  Hill,— 
ikftt  known  u  Johns'  bssin  being  the  first.  This  shaft  is  12—20 
IM  in  nae,  and  aboat  330  feet  in  depth  to  the  Mammotb.  It  is 
intcBdod,  however,  to  reach  the  Skidmore,  which  h  about  450  feet 
froa  tho  nrface,  and  perhaps,  erentnally,  the  Back  Moootain 
T«iD.  The  character  of  the  work  and  improvements  at  this  new 
ooUlerj  are.snbstantial  and  well  designed  for  permanence  aod 
eeoBonj  of  operations.  The  hDisting  machinery  coDUsts  of  a 
pttir  of  enginea  connected  to  the  same  shaft  at  right  angles  with 
link  motion, — cylinders.  20  inches  diameter,  by  four  feet  itroke, 
aod  capable  of  elevating  1000  tons  of  coal  per  day.  A  large 
"Bull  Engine"  is  erected  for  the  pnrpose  of  drainage,  with  a  60 
inch  eyUnder.  10  feet  etroke.  aed  two  columns  of  30  Inch  pipea  in 
two  litis.  The  breaker  is  40,  and  the  dirt  plane  engine  30  horse- 
power ;  giving  a  total  steam-power,  at  the  shaft,  of  abont  72S 
horse,  or  ao  aggregate  at  boih  collieriea  of  1000  horee-power. 

Hie  engines  for  the  new  ahaft,  in  particolar,  are  of  great 
strength  and  simplicity,  and  admirable  as  models  of  mining 
machrnery.  Mr.  Sojder  bailds  his  own  machinery  at  his  old  and 
jnstly  celebrated  Fott"viUe  Machine  works  and  foaodrj. 

Tbe  extent  of  "  breaating  "  on  the  dip  of  the  aeams,  from  the 
dip  workings  of  the  alope  to  the  levels  of  tbe  abaft,  is  from  400  to 
500  feet;  while  the  "run"  on  their  "atrike"  is  aboat  one  and 
tbree-qnarter  miles.  The  Mammoth  is  here  from  SO  to  30  feet  In 
thicknesB,  the  Skidmore  8  feet,  and  the  "Seven  Foot"  Bfeet; 
while  the  Buck  Moantdln  vein  has  been  fonnd  in  the  vicinity  10 
feet  thick.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  workable  coal  is,  therefore, 
about  Bfly  feet,  and  the  amoant  available  at  these  collieriea,  in- 
clnding  the  basin,  to  the  dip  of  the  shaft,  not  less  than  10,000,000 

The  moderate  dip  of  tbe  measures  in  the  new  shaft  colliery, 
the  Dumber  of  seams,  and  the  proximity  to  the  basin,  offer  an 
admirable  opportunity  of  introducing  the  beat  and  most  improved 
systemB  of  mining  and  ventilation  ;  while  the  eilenaive  and  sub- 
UaotiiU  style  of  the  improvements  and  the  power  of  the  machinery 
combine  to  render  this  colliery  one  of  great  capacity,  and  among 
the  best  of  oar  new  and  approved  mining  establiHhments,  The 
breaking  and  coal -preparing  arrangemenla  are  ona  large  acale, 
and  erected  with  a  view  to  the  careful  preparation  of  the  coal  for 
market,  aa  well  aa  capacity  for  prodnctioo  We  may.  therefore, 
safely  aUte,  that  the  Pine  Ftirett  coal  in  the  /utvrt  will  $utlain 
iU  r^utation  in  (Aa  pOMl. 


No.  31. 

GEOKGE  W.  JOHNS  A  BRO. 

This  collier;  ban  alw&ys  been  coDdacted  in  the  moat  practical  and  oconomioit 
maoner,  haying  been  developed  and  improved  by  two  prnctlcal  and  prudent  mine 
ThomaB  Johns  and  the  late  William  H.  Johns,  who  did  their  work  in  Ifae  most  si 
Htsntiat  manner,  and  with  the  great  objects  of  availability  and  ccoDom;  in  operatia 
constoDtly  in  view.  The  consequence  is,  that  lliis  baa  been  ooe  of  our  mostaaccc 
ful — if  not  our  most  successrul— collieries ;  and  has  realized  for  its  prodent  ■ 
fortunate  posseeaora  over  a  million  of  dollars  in  net  pro&ts. 

It  is  not,  and  has  not  been,  a  better  location  than  mrasj  others  we  might  n 
nor  has  the  Mammoth  here— though  uniformlj-  good  and  productive  of  epleoA 
coal— been  aoperior  in  size,  or  economy  of  production,  to  the  same  maguiScenl  be 
in  manf  other  places,  where  it  has  not  been  so  profitably  worked.  In  mining,  u| 
all  other  pnrsuits,  practical  experience,  and  a  careful,  energetic  managenieDt,  I 
almost  alwa;rs  eertaia  of  bucccbb,  and  alnajs  cerlain,  when  the  coal  exiat«  in  o 
parativcly  large  seams,  and  is  tree  from  faolt  and  impurity. 

The  Eagle  Colliery  is  capable  of  prodocing  100,000  tons  per  annum.    Its  j 
duction  has  been  about  75,000  toiia  per  annum.    During  1864,  84,558 ;  IB65,  74,74 
tons  were  shipped.     It  ia  on  the  Mammoth  Vein,  above  and  below  water  level; 
steam  machinery  consiata  of  an  aggregate  of  200  Uorae-power.  The  colliery  ia  local 
at  the  npper  end  of  the  town  of  St.  Ulair. 
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He  Etat  and  West  Pine  Knot  Collieries  Are  located  on  the  aoath  dips  of  the 
Kioe  Hill  Baain,  at  the  base  of  the  Broad  Mountain,  and  opposite  Hiae  Hill  Gap. 
The  East  Colliery  occnpies  the  site  of  the  old  and  celebrated  Qreenberr;  Hioei, 
which,  for  a  long  period,  produced  large  quantities  of  the  most  excelleot  coal  above 
water-leTel.  The  West  Collier;  is  on  Uie  site  of  the  old  Daniel  Mines,  ooe  of 
the  first  worked  in  the  Mine  Hill  Re^on,'and  which  was  also  operated  for  a  long 
period  abtfve  water-level.  The  distance  between  these  two  collieries  ia  abovt  one 
and  a  tudf  miles,  and  the  entire  "ran,"  on  the  "strike"  of  the  veins,  is  about  Arrs 
m*Im;  or  from  the  Heckscherville  Oollieriea  on  the  ¥reit,  to  a  point  near  NewoMtle  , 
on  the  eut 

The  coal-beds  worked  are  locally  known  as  the  Mammoth,  or  Daniel,  Lelar,  Crosby, 
and  Big  Diamond — the  probable  eqnivalent  of  the  Mammoth,  Skidmore,  Qamtna, 
■nd  Bnck  Mountain.  Behind  these,  to  the  north,  and  available  to  either  slope  by 
tunnel,  ia  a  repetition  of  both  the  north  and  soath  dips  of  all  the  lower  coal-beds, 
including  the  Mammoth,  in  what  may  be  called  the  Inverted  Jugalar  Basin,  as 
shown  in  figure  214. 

The  Pine  Knot  Collieries  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  above  fignre  and  on  the 
ionth  dips  of  the  first  basin,  which  inclades  the  six  npper  seams  only.  It  ia  plain, 
however,  that  all  the  beds  are  repeated  in  the  second,  or  North  (Jagnlar)  Basin, 
except  the  two  npper  ones,  and  that  they  may  be  reached  and  operated  from  the 
Pine  Knot  slopes  with  mnch  economy.  Thas,  twelve  coal-beds  may  be  worked  at 
one  time  at  these  collieries,  which  cannot  be  said  of  nunj  other  mining  Mtablleh- 
menu. 

In  November,  1863,  these  collieries  were  purchased  by  H.  W.  Poller,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  and  rince  then  a  thoroagh  system  of  improvement  has  been  introdnced  and 
carried  ont,  involving  the  expenditure  of  large  anms  of  money. 

At  the  West  Colliery  a  large  and  sabslaatial  breaker,  on  the  moat  approved 
plans,  has  been  erected,  with  new  engines,  engine  honsea,  Ac.,  Ac.  The  alope  has 
been  thoronghly  repaired,  and  tunnels  driven  to  the  Lelar  and  Crosby,  at  the  second 
lifL  At  the  Bast  Colliery  the  pumping  slope  has  been  improved,  and  a  new  and 
powerful  Cornish,  or  "  Bull,"  Engine,  with  a  fifty-three  inch  cylinder  erected,  and 
two  new  columns  of  twenty-inch  pipes  laid  down.  This  engine  alone — without  the 
assistance  of  two  other  large  pumping-eogines— is  of  saCScient  capacity  to  drain  the 
workings  of  both  collieries.  The  old  coral  alope  at  this  colliery  has  been  enlarged 
to  11  by  38  feet,  and  newly  timbered  to  the  bottom  of  the  first  lift.  It  la  to  be 
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extended  to  the  secoDd  lift  immediatelj,  and  a  new  and  improved  coal-breaker 
erected  thereon. 

The  aggregate  steam-power  employed  at  these  collieries  is  eight  engines,-  and 
about  750  horse-power,  of  which  200  horse  is  used  for  hoisting  coal,  500  for  pumping, 
and  50  for  breaking  and  preparing.  The  capacity  of  the  mines  is  about  100,000  tons 
per  annum,  and  when  fully  developed  should  reach  1,000  tons  per  day. 

Repplier's  Mammoth  Colliery  adjoins  the  Pine  Knot  on  the  east ;  the  New  York 
and  Schuylkill  Goal  Company's  Collieries,  at  Heckscherville,  on  the  west,  and  Wm. 
Kear  &  Co.'s  Mine  Hill  Gap  Colliery  on  the  south.  All  these  celebrated  mines  are 
on  the  same  veins  as  the  Pine  Knot,  and  the  character  of  the  coal  produced 
from  the  entire  basin  is  excellent  It  is  as  dense  as  the  coal  of  the  Lehigh,  and  as 
available  for  all  the  purposes  in  which  the  hard  anthracite  is  used. 

The  expenditure  in  developing  these  collieries  is  heavy,  but,  considering  the 
number  of  coal-beds  which  are  accessible  by  either  slope,  and  the  great  leng^  of 
the  "  run," — on  which  twenty-four  gangways  may  be  driven  at  each  lift — we  consider 
that  the  work  accomplished  so  far  has  been  done  with  judicious  economy,  and  with 
a  view  to  permanence  and  availability  in  improvements  and  production. 

The  officers  of  the  Pine  Knot  Coal  Company  are : 

President,  William  S.  Eaton,  Boston ;  Secretary,  Simon  Levi,  Boston ;  Trecuurer, 
H.  W.  Fuller,  Boston. 

Edwin  Harris,  Minersville,  Agent  and  Superintendent, 


No,  61. 
PHCENIX  PARK  COAL  COMPANY. 

Four  collieries:  One  and-a-half  miles 
north-west  of  Minersville,  on  1,000  acres 
of  land  owned  by  this  company.  At 
present  working  Primrose,  Orchard  and 
Diamond :  Steam-power,  350  horse ;  pro- 
duction in  1865,  39,854  .tons. 

STo.  63. 
GOODMAN  DOLBIN. 

Lytle  colliery,  Woodside,  below  water 
level,  on  Diamond:  Steam-power,  50 
horse ;  capacity,  35,000  tons  per  annum ; 
production  in  1865, 17,673  tons. 

No.  64. 

HOUSEKEEPERS'  COAL  CO. 

At  Branchdale,  below  water  level,  on 
Spohn  or  Gate  vein:  Steam-power,  70 
horse. 

Nos.  65  and  66. 
SWATARA  FALLS  COAL  CO. 

Two  collieries  at  Swatara  Falls,  on 


Mammoth  and  other  seams,  above  and 
below  water  level :  Production  in  1865, 
62,630  tons. 

STo.  67. 
GILFILLAN  A  LYNCH. 

Swatara  colliery,  near  Swatara  Falls, 
above  water  level,  on  Mammoth  veins, 
(split :)  Steam-power,  15  horse ;  produc- 
tion in  1865, 12,617  tons. 

JSfO,  68. 

TREMONT  COAL  COMPANY. 

(Formerly  C.  Garretson.) 

Middle  Creek,  west  of  Swatara,  on 
Mammoth,  above  and  below  water  level : 
Steam-power,  120  horse ;  capacity,  50,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1864, 
24,000  tons. 

No.  69. 
SPRING  HILL  COAL  COMPANY. 

Spring  Hill  colliery:  Allan  Fisher's 
mines,  in  Sharp  Mountain,  above  water 
level ;  production  in  1865, 16,383  tons. 
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BTo.  71. 
RED  MOUNTAIN  COAL  CO. 

Near  Tremont:  Production  in  1865, 
1,710  tons. 

STo.  72. 

BEAR  MOUNTAIN  MAMMOTH 
VEIN  MUTUAL  COAL  CO. 

J.  A.  Dutter's  old  place :  On  Primrose 
and  Mammoth,  above  and  below  water 
level ;  steam-power,  200  horse ;  capacity, 
20,000  tons  per  annum. 

STo.  73. 
J.  A.  DUTTER  &  CO. 

New  place,  near  Donaldson :  Produc- 
tion in  1865,  8,116  tons. 

STo.  74. 
TREMONT  COAL  COMPANY. 

(Formerly  Etien  &  Lomison,  near 
Donaldson.) 

The  Estate  of  this  Company  consists  of 
4,500  acres  of  land,  near  Turnout.  They 
now  operate  three  collieries — those 
formerly  worked  by  C.  Garretson,  (See 
No.  68,)  Etien  k  Lomison,  and  Horton's 
old  place,  near  Donaldson.  The  veins 
available  are  the  Primrose,  10  feet  thick  ; 
Mammoth,  15  to  30  feet;  Black  Heath,  12 
feet ;  Skidmore,  10  feet,  and  the  interven- 
big  veins.  Total  steam-power,  205  horse. 
Shipments  for  1865  credited  to  the 
former  operators. 

Ho.  75. 
8TR0H  COAL  COMPANY. 

New  company:  Production  in  1865, 
4,251  tons. 

Ho.  70. 

ECKERT  k  CO. 

Good  Spring  Creek  colliery :  One  mile 
west  of  Donaldson,  on  Mammoth,  above 
and  below  water  level ;  steam-power,  150 
horse ;  capacity,  50,000  tons  per  aooam ; 
production  in  1866, 25,213  ions. 


No.  80. 
MILLER,  GRAEF  &  CO. 

Three  Lorberry  collieries,  on  Lorberry 
Creek,  above  and  below  water  level,  on 
Mammoth :  Steam-power,  300  horse ;  ca- 
pacity, 150,000  tons  per  annum ;  produc- 
tion in  1865, 108,961  tons. 

STo.  81. 
HENRY  IIEIL. 

Two  collieries  west  of  Tremont,  on 
Mammoth,  Holmes  and  Primrose,  above 
and  below  water  level :  Steam-power,  200 
horse ;  prodaction  in  1865,  76,900  tons. 

No.  83. 

LORBERRY  COAL  COMPANY. 

In  Sharp  Mountain,  at  Lorberry: 
Diagonal  slope,  321  feet  in  length ;  angle 
forty  degrees,  on  Mammoth ;  steam-power, 
100  horse ;  new  operation ;  prodaction  in 
1865,  2,810  tons. 

No.  84. 

BROAD  MOUNTAIN  MAMMOTH 
VEIN  MUTUAL  COAL  CO. 

Two  miles  west  of  Tremont :  Slope  on 
Primrose,  Mammoth,  Skidmore  and  other 
veins;  steam-power,  120  horse;  new  place. 

LYKENS'  VALLEY  DISTRICT. 

Noe.  87  and  88. 

SHORT  MOUNTAIN  COAL  CO. 

.  FRANKLIN  COAL  CO. 

Two  collieries :  Now  consolidated  un- 
der one  company,  below  water  level,  on 
Buck  Mountain  vein ;  steam-power,  700 
horse;  production  in  1865, 129,973  tons. 

Vo.  80. 
BEAR  VALLEY  COAL  00. 

New  operation:  Tnooel  to  the  Bear 
Valley  coal,  lower  seams. 

Vo.  00. 
NORTH  MOUNTAIN  COAL  CO. 

New  operation  in  Bear  Valley :  Lower 
coal  seami* 


WOLF  CREEK  yAMOND  COAL  COMPANY. 


This  Company  is  located  ou  several  of  onr 
most  saccessful  mines,  incliidiQg  tbe  "  DUmond," 
DIack  Hpath  and  Black  Yallef,  fornerlf  owned 
b;  (lidcon  Bast,  Esq.,  and  more  recently  bj  Geo. 
H,  Potts  k  Co.  Both  of  these  parties  realized 
haiidaume  profits  from  their  operations. 

The  coal-beds  now  worked  by  the  Wolf  Creek 
Diamond  Coal  Company,  are  the  Diamond  J,  and 
ttie  Mammoth  E  G  E,  here  split  in  three  seams, 
which  is  its  normal  condition  west  of  Mine  BiH 
Gap.  Locally  these  splits  are  known  as  the 
'■  Recae  Davis,"  "  Black  Valley,"  '■  Black  Heath  " 
or  "  Petheriek." 

On  the  next  page  will  be  found  sectioDS  of  the 
Diamond,   Reese   Davis,  and  Black   Valley;  the 
thickaes  of  workable  coal  in  the  two  latter  being 
respectively  from  8  to  II)    feet;  the  benche*,  liJ 
repreaeDted,  being  eitremely  solid  and  free  fco^fl 
impurities.    The  Block  Ilenlh  or  Petheriek  [7}qH 
not  represented,  but  the  thickness  of  availaHifl 
coal  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  Black  Valley,  i^fl 
from  S  to  10  feet.     It  will  thus  appear  that,  ihou^'l 
the  Mammoth  is  here  divided  into  three  sean^V 
the  aaiomit  of  coal  is  not  thereby  diminished.    '^•1 
usual  siite  of  the  Mammoth  is  25  feet,  and  the  thrati 
Dr  perhaps  four  scaois  into  which  it  is  dividMifl 
at  Wair  Urcek  ranges  from  24  to  30  feet  in  tbi.1 
aggregate.    We  do  not  think  this  division  u  ■•I 
injury,  siiice  the  coal  preserves  lis  splendid  Ap*9 
pearance,  aud  many  experienced  miners  are  of  tte    ' 
opinion  that  more  coal  can  be  obtained  from  veins 
or  moderate  dimensions,  than  from  excessive  en- 
largemeuta,  when  the  respective  thickness  is  com- 
pared ;  that  is — three  seams  of  10  feet  each  n 
produce  more  amiable  coal  per  acre  thou  one  0 
30  fe«t  thickness,  and— unless  the  larger  bed  i 
favorable  formed  aud  stratified — with  more  ei 


These  collieries  arc  located  about  one  mile  n' 
of  Minersville,  on  the  Herbine  ond  Wolf  Creek  tracts  principally,  comprising  a 
1000  acres  of  land  with  a  ■■run"  of  nearly  two  miles  on  the"  stri 
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No.  1  collier^ia  known  u  tbe  "old  white- uh;"  No.  2,  u 
the" Diamond  red-*eh;"  No,  3,  u  the  "new  whit«-uh;"  No. 
4,  u  the  "  Black  Tftlle;  old  alope,"  ftnd  No.  5.  aa  the  "  Black 
Valley  new  slope."  The  ateam-power  oa  these  five  collieries  is 
about  SOO  horse,  and  their  capacity  200,000  tooB  per  annam. 

The  qnalit;  of  the  coal  from  these  mines  is  eicelleDt.  and 
hna  always  stood  verj  high  in  market.  The  Diamond  colliery 
□□  the  Diamond  vein  prodnceg  red-aah.  which  is  appropriately 
named  "Diamond"  from  its  rich  and  splendid  appearance, 
while  its  combaation  in  grates  and  stoves  is  perfect.  For  the 
prodnctioD  of  a  glowing  and  genial  fire,  io  the  open  grate  par- 
ticnlarly,  there  is  no  coal  eqnal  to  the  Anthracite  red-aafa,  and 
none  better  than  that  prodaced  from  the  Diamond  bed,  or  J 
of  oar  nomenclature. 

Between  this  seam  and  the  Reeee  Davis  E,  there  are  fonr  or 
five  workable  beds  or  veins  inclnding  the  Orchards,  which  may 
be  operated  by  tunrisla  from  any  one  of  the  Wolf  Creek  col- 
lieries. 

The  Reese  Davis  is  a  piok-ash  coal,  which  Js  rare  for  any 
portibn  of  the  llamra»th,  bnt  the  coal  thna  Bads  a  place  be- 
tween the  exfra  red-ash  and  the  white-ash  coals,  and  has  been 
found  to  answer  an  admirable  purpose  for  generating  steam 
qnickly,  and  for  all  parposea  where  a  great  draught  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  Black  Talley,  Black  Beath  or  Fetherick  are 
whit«-a*h  beds  and  constitute  the  lower  divisions  of  the  HaiD- 
moth,  and  answer  every  porpose  for  which  the  white-ash 
Anthracites  are  used,  while  the  just  celeb^y  of  these  coals  in 
market  is  the  beat  gnarantee  of  their  general  availability  and 
good  character. 
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No.  B7. 

'  NEW  BOSTON  COAL  COMPANY. 


BROAD    MOUfTTATN 'BASIN. 

This  Biagniflcent  bnsm  of  coal  will  be  found  folly  described  in  Chapter  XIII; 
from  page  360  to  21S.  It  is  an  isolated  deposit,  identical  with  llic  AolhraciMi 
coal  fonnatioD,  but  discoanected  from  uay  of  the  grand  divisioDs  or  fields  forming 
the  ADtbracite  regions.  It  ia  rather  nenier  to  the  Mahanoy  or  Middle  coal  Selii' 
than  to  the  First,  or  tiouthcro  Anthracite  field,  and  partakes  more  of  the  generab 
eharacter  of  the  Mabanoy  basins  and  coal-beds,  than  of  the  Schaylkitl  region;  bat 
we  cannot  jastly  assign  it  to  either,  and  hare,  Iherefore.  considered  and  described  it 
as  a  distinct  formatlun,  as  we  hare  the  Lehigh  Basins,  which  are  simttar  in  extent, 
and  in  the  character  of  their  beiU  and  caaia. 

The  transverse  section  given  above  illustrates  the  numberand  relative  siies  or  the 
coal-beds,  and  their  minimnm  and  maximum  dips.  The  charaeter  and  location  ot 
the  extensive  improvements  now  being  «rected  are  approximately  gif en,  Mid  the 
general  sl;le  of  the  works  in  progress  fur  the  full  development  of  the  basin. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  slope  is  sunk  on  the  Buck  Monntain  bed,  Thia  slope 
of  largo  dimensions,  and  is  sunk  420  feet  below  water-level.  At  this  depth,  a  tunna' 
is  driven  from  the  Buck  Mountain  to  the  Mammoth,  which  wil!  cut  both  (C)  and  th9 
Skidmore.  Each  of  these  veins  or  beds  is  in  good  workable  condition,  the  fint. 
being  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  latter  from  nine  to  ten.  Tba 
accompanying  vertical  section  gives  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  coal.beds,  their 
distances  apart,  and  the  total  depth  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  A.  which  is  seldom  fonnd  in  workable  also  elsewhere,  is^era 
seven  feet  thick,  and  productive  of  good  merchantable  coal.  B,  or  the  Buck  Mot 
tain,  is  a  fine  bed,  of  lU  feet  thickness,  and  the  coal,  thus  far  developed,  is  of  tha 
most  splendid  character,  both  in  appearance  and  for  general  use ;  as  a  Bteam  and 
furnace  coal,  it  must  ultimately  become  a  great  favorite  in  the  market. 
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The  Hanmoth  here,  howerer,  U  Ou  lit.  Ji*. 

praad  bed  of  the  Anthracite  ngione, 
and  rangeB  as  hiffh  ea  seventj  feet  ii 
thickneHs ;  is  evenly  deposited,  and 
with  Qone  of  the  imperfections  gene- 
rally attending  the  great  enlargement 
of  this  magnificent  bed.  We  give 
(Fig.  219)  a  section  showing  its  dimen- 
HioDi  and  divisions,  in  which  it  will  be 
Been  that  the  amount  of  bone  and  tlale 
is  very  limited,  compared  with  the  siie 
of  the  vein. 

The  works  now  being  erected  by  the 
New  Boston  Coal  Company  c 
basin,  are  of  the  most  complete  and 
extensive  character,  being  designed  and 
executed  by  George  H.  Potts,  oBBisted 
by  his  superintendent,  J.  Londen  Beadle, 
while  the  massive  and  powerful  en- 
gines required,  aggregating  700  horse- 
power, are  built  by  George  W.  Bny- 
der,  of  Pottsville.  and  promise  to  be 
perfect  models  of  mine  machinery. 

The  elope,  engines,  and  breaker,  aj 
all  estimated    for  the    production    < 
1,000  tons  of  coal  per  day,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  but  that  doable  this  amount 
might  be  produced  from  this  one  tlope 
and  mine,  if  desired,  since  twelve  gang- 
ways may  be  driven  in  the  six  seams  of 
coal  here  available,  and  entered  by  tun- 
nels from  the  main  slope  on  the  Bnck 
Monntahi.    It  is  designed  to  elevate  a 
(rain  <^ /out  cars  at  once,  which,  on 
arriving  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  rnns 

TMBTicii  ncnoir  n»  m     ^V  gravity  lo  and  from  the  top  of  the 
BBOAD  ■oDiuii  lAWM.      breaker ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  ^ho  slope 

it  is  80  arranged  that  a  train  can  always  be  in  waiting.    It  Is 

thus  evident  that  not  only  1,000,  but  2,000  tons  per  day  can 

be  produced  from  this  simple  slope  on  the  Bnck  Monntain  bed, 

B,  a  section  of  which  is  here  presented. 

.  The  estate  of  this  Company,  in  the  New  Boston  Basin,  oom. 

prises  ahoat  1,600  acres  of  land,  and  runs  on  the  "  slrlko  "  of 

the  seams  or  veins  a  distance  of  tliree  and  a  half  miles,  which, 

of  course,  gives  the  length  which  the  gangways  can  "  run  "  on 

the  same.    The  average  width  of  the  basin  Is  aboat  2,000  feet,  "7iw  ^^"."iUJi,** 

and  the  depth  from  900  to  1 ,000  feet.    The  toUl  thicknesi  of        "«■"*■■  's«i». 

the  coal  is  about  100  feet,  which  will  yield,  under  economical  mining,  nearly  100,000 

tons  per  acrs ;  but  taking  the  average  yield  at  the  safe  cNtlmate  of  100,000  tons  per 

acre,  a  small  amount  of  calculation  will  producs  a  vtat  array  of  flgurei  at  the 
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prohkble  production  Of  Ukk  property.    We  hesitftte  to  make 
than,  cince  the  resalt  would  sosrcely  be  credited. 

Tbe  locAtion  of  this  buin  ia  aridlable  to  both  the  Phil»del- 
pUa  ud  New  York  tnu-keta.  It  is  about  five  miles  from  the 
Broad  Hotutaio  and  Hahaaoy  Railroad,  which  ia  a  feeder  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Road,  and  now  a  braocli  of  the 
same.  The  mines  may  be  connected  with  thie  road  on  easy 
{p-ades,  if  desired. 

A  road  is,  however,  now  in  oonrse  of  coDBtrvction  from  the 
New  Boston  Hinea  to  Delano,  on  Qie  Lehigh  and  Hahanoy 
road — a  distance  of  about  eight  miles — with  cMy  gradea.  lliia 
branch  puts  the  New  Boston  Mines  in  direct  cooMetioii  with 
New  Tork  by  rail,  with  an  advantage  in  grades  and  distaoee 
over  the  Mahanoy  Region  generally,  and  nearly  on  a  par  with 
the  Haileton  Mioea. 
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MARYLAND. 

CUMBBRLAKD    COAL    REGION. 
BARTON  COAL  COMPANY. 

Tfae  location  of  this  Coal  Companj  is  kt  Barton,  in  A1lef;haDj  Conntj,  Hkrjland, 
OD  tfae  waters  of  the  George's  Creek,  and  in  the  celebrated  Frostbarg  basin.  The 
town  of  Barton  is  on  the  George's  Creek  Railroad,  rigan  tn. 

abont  fonr  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Haiti- 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Piedmont,  (see  map  of 
the  Camberland  Coal  Region  on  page  332.) 

The  mines  of  this  Company  are  about  two  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  are  opened  in  the  face 
of  a  mountain,  down  which  the  coal  is  convejed  by  a  self-acting  gravity  plane  of 
1,500  feet  in  length.  From  the  foot  of  this  plane  an  excellent  T  Bail  track  of  1,400 
fe«t  in  length  leads  to  the  damping  house,  on  the  line  of  the  George's  Creek  Rail- 
road, at  Barton.  The  mine  care  are  taken  direct  from  tbe  mines  to  the  head  of  the 
plane  by  horses  or  mntes,  and  from  the  bottom  of  tbe  plane  by  locomotive  power. 
The  capacity  of  the  Barton  mines  is  fl-om  60,000  to  100,000  tons  per  anonm.  Tbo 
planes  and  ontside  fiztnres  are  capable  of  doing  a  mach  larger  business,  and  it 
Menu  to  Qs  that  the  addition  of  the  adjoining  Mt  Glare  estate  to  tbe  coal  property 
of  the  Barton  Company  woald  be  moat  desirable,  since  it  wonld  enable  tJie  Com- 
pany to  increase  their  prodnctions  largely,  and  would  make  their  operations  pensa. 
mnt  and  eqnal  in  prodaction  and  value  to  the  best  Cnmberlaod  mines.  Tbe  sitnatioii 
of  this  property  and  its  availability  for  mining  porposes,  parttcniarly  in  cotmection 
with  the  Barton  mines  and  improvements,  cannot  £ul  to  atriko  the  observant  and 
practical  mining  engineer  with  favorable  impressions,  as  it  did  us,  during  oor  laM 
fitiL  It  would  afford  an  eicellent  opportunity  of  opening  the  mines  on  the  Ml 
Olare  tract  in  a  systematic  and  permanent  manner,  which  is  more  than  we  can  nj 
of  any  of  the  mines  in  the  Cumberland  Region.  Though  the  coal  is  mined  reason- 
ablj  cheap,  it  can  be  produced  at  less  cost,  and  nnch  more  coal  can  be  obtained 
from  the  same  area ;  while  permanence,  reliability  and  a  constant  large  prodaction 
Duy  be  secured. 

At  the  Barton  mines,  the  "  Big  Vein"  (Mammoth  &]  is  14  feet  thick,  of  wUch 
ID  feet  is  nearly  a  solid  body  of  pure  coal,  easily  mined  and  prodnAve  of  a  bean- 
tifol  cubical  coal,  mostW  lump.  No  cool  can  be  mined  cheaper  than  the  Barton, 
and,  under  ordinary  pnces  For  labor,  itis  estimated  that  the  marketable  coal  can  be 
pat  on  bosid  the  cars  for  fifty  cents  per  ton  on  a  businesi  of  90,000  tons  per 
unum  and  upwards. 

Figure  222,  which  we  give  on  ueit  page,  is  an  ideal  section  of  the  eoal  fbmation 
across  the  Frostburg  basin,  but  represents  the  position  of  the  Uamnoth  (E)  and 
other  coal  seams  pretty  correctly.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  nnmber  of  Mams  and 
their  relative  position  agree  closely  with  the  coal4>eds  of  the  Anthracite  measures. 

A  reference  to  our  nnmerons  sections,  illustrating  the  Anthracite  formatians,  will 
demonstrate  clearly  the  identifications  of  the  Frostbarg  "Big  Tela,"  with  the 
Anthracite  Mammoth,  or  B  of  our  nomenclature,    Tlie  VS  dot 

e^it*,  per  annuin,  at  the  Anthracite  mines  daring  18M  i  rt 
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one  ton  to  each  person  employed  &bout  the  mines  for  each  working  day.  At 
tlie  Broad  Top  mines  the  prodaction  is  over  400  tons  per  annam,  and  the  English 
production  is  about  500  tons  per  capita,  per  annum.  Of  the  production  of  the  Cum- 
berland miuGH  we  have  not  sufficient  date  on  which  to  make  positive  statements,  but 
have  sufficient  to  estimate  it  at  nearly  500  tons  per  onaum. 


The  great  aize  of  the  Mammoth — which  is  larger  in  the  Frostburg  basin  than  any. 
vhere  else,  in  the  bituminous  coal  Gelds,  nben  regular  and  in  good  condition — and 
the  pecnliar  formation  of  ite  nearly  horizontal  strata,  render  it  one  of  the  most  econom- 
ical beds  to  mine  with  which  we  ore  fnmiliar.  No  costly  machinery  for  drainage. 
hoisting  and  preparing  purposes  are  required,  and  the  constant  attending  expenses 
of  deep  mines  are  avoided.  There  is,  however,  a  great  want  of  system  and  mining 
information  manifest  in  all  this  region,  and,  while  the  coal  is  mined  bo  cheaply,  the 
coal  mbes  are  often  rained  before  half  the  coal  is  eitracted — otherwise  cool  may  be 
rained  in  the  Frostburg  basin  with  more  economy  than  anywhere  else  in  this 
country. 


VIBGINIA. 

THE  NEW  HAMPSniRE  AND  BALTIMORE  COAL  COMPANY. 


^ 


The 


fthis  Company  are  located  in  Hampshire  Connty,  Virginia,  near  tbe 
tremity  of  the  Frostburg  basin.  The  mines  are  opened  in  the  side 
of  B  mountain,  in  common  with  nearly  all  the 
Cumberland  collieries  on  the  Big  "Vein,  and  the 
coal  ia  conveyed  to  the  foot  by  gravity  ptunes. 

The  coal,  both  of  the  Barton  and  the  Hamp- 
shire mines,  is  beautiful  and  prepossessing  in  ap- 
pearance, while  in  practical  use  it  ia  the  beet 
Cumberland;  for  maoy  purposes  superior  to  the  Anthracite,  and  for  almost  every 
pnrpose— except  the  manufacture  of  iron— the  Cumberland  coal  is  equal  in  effective- 
nesa.  The  great  increase  of  the  Onmberland  coal  trade  dnring  1 8C5,  of  245,499  tons 
in  a  bnaincss  of  903.495  tons,  while  the  Anthracite  trade  decreased  to  a  considerable 
extent,  seems  to  indicate  ti  better  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  Cumberland 
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A  large  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  will  eventually  become  a  necessity  in  this 
cdantry,  where  we  have  200,000^  sqaare  miles  of  bituminous  to  470  square  miles  ofr 
Anthracite  coal.  The  natural  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  will  be  much  greater  than  the  increase  of  the  British  coal  trade,  and  the 
present  century  may  witness  a  production  of  100,000,000  tons  per  annum.  It  is  now 
over  22,000,000,  consequently  we  shall  be  forced  to  use  bituminous  coal  for  many 
purposes  in  which  anthracite  is  now  employed.  Both  invention  and  improvement 
are  tending  to  such  results,  and  even  the  richest  bituminous  coal  can  now  be  used 
raw  in  the  production  of  pig  iron,  by  the  Seimen's  process,  with  much  economy. 


BROAD  TOP  COAL  FIELD. 

SIX-MILE   RUN   COAL   COMPANY. 

Capftal,  $600,000.    Shares,  $20  bach. 

JOHN  ROMMEL,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  President. 

This  coal  company  is  located  on  a  magnificent  coal  estate  of  eleven  hundred  and 
eighty-six  acres,  in  the  heart  of  the  now  celebrated  Broad  Top  coal  field, — the  whole 
tract  being  underlaid  with  the  principal  seams  of  the  region,  and  estimated  to  con- 
tain 20,000,000  tons  of  available  coal,  the  character  of  which  needs  no  commenda- 
tion. The  estate  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Six-mile  Run,  and  on  the  west  and 
soath  by  Shreeve  Run ;  and,  since  all  the  coal  lies  above  water  level,  it  is  thus  avail- 
able at  many  points  for  development,  while  the  tract  is  extensive  enough  for  the 
location  of  a  great  number  of  large  collieries.  At  present  only  two,  the  Fulton 
and  North  Point,  are  in  operation,  with  a  capacity  of  from  three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  per  day ;  but  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  Broad  Top 
coal  wilt  soon  require  the  full  development  of  this  property. 

The  coal  seams  developed  are  the  Fulton,  Barnet,  Cook,  Twin  and  Spear,  with  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  twenty-five  feet  of  workable  coal.  All  these  are  above  water 
level :  the  cost  of  developing  them  is  small,  the  mining  improvements  simple,  and 
less  than  one4erUh  the  cost  of  those  erected  on  deep  mines,  while  Ihe  constant  ex- 
pense of  heavy  machinery  is  avoided.  Each  man  employed  will  produce  over  four 
hundred  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  which  is  one  hundred  tons  more  than  the  average 
production  in  the  anthracite  region. 

The  development  of  the  Broad  Top  coal  field  is  of  a  comparatively  recent  date, — 
1856, — yet  the  increase  of  its  coal  trade  is  unprecedentedly  great,  and  now  exceeds 
300,000  tons  per  annum,  with  a  capacity  of  double  that  amount.  There  are  many 
fine  coal  estates  in  this  field,  but  we  think  there  are  none  more  promising  than  that 
of  the  Sis^mtle  Run  Coal  Company, 
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PRICE"  OP  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

Prepared  by  Wm,  Q,  Neilson. 

e  of  Scbuylkill  White- Ash  Lump,  per  ton  of  2240  lbs.,  by  the  cargo  at  Phila- 
I.  Averaged  moQthly  from  weekly  qaotatioDS  in  Philadelphia  CommercitU 
nd  Price  Current. 


i*    _• 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April. 

May. 

Jane. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dee. 

7.50 

7.50 

7.25 

7.42 

7.25 

7.25 

6.00 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75    5.75 

1 

6.08 

6.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.25 

5.25 

5.25 

5.25 

1 

1 

5.18    4.88 

4.88 

4.88 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.50 

4.84 

4.56 

4.56 

4.56 

4.56 

4.60 

4.63 

4.63 

4.68 

4.88 

4.90 

5.03 

6.47 

4.84 

7.70 

7.44 

7.31 

6.58 

5.38 

5.50 

5.50 

6.19 

6.41 

6.50 

7.13 

8.05 

6.64 

8.25 

8.25 

8.04 

6.78 

6.50 

6.38 

6.10 

6.00 

6.00 

6.09 

6.13 

6.13 

6.V2 

6.13 

5.91 

5.28 

5.25 

5.16 

5.13 

5.13 

5.13 

5.10 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.27 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00    5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

4.63 

4.63 

4.63 

4.66 

4.95  ,  5.06 

5.34 

4.91 

6.40 

7.00 

6.44 

5.88 

5.69 

5.17 

5.13 

5.27 

5.56 

0.63    5.63 

5.63 

5.79 

5.63 

5.56 

5.06 

4.38 

4.03 

3.88 

3.83 

3.60 

3.56 

3.51     3.56 

3.56 

4.18 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25    3.25 

3.26 

3.26 

3.50 

3.33 

3.10 

3.02 

3.00 

3.03 

3.13 

3.21 

3.26 

3.26    3.27 

3.26 

3.20 

3.26 

3.26 

3.27 

3.31 

3.31 

3.31 

3.44 

3.44 

3.59 

3.74 

3.76 

3.81 

3.46 

3.81 

3.75 

3.72 

3.84 

3.87 

3.97 

4.00 

3.94 

3.96 

3.88 

4.00 

4.00 

3.90 

3.88 

3.81 

3.81 

3.81 

3.60 

3.63 

3.69 

3.83 

3.95 

3.88 

3.88 

3.88 

3.80 

3.90 

3.90 

3.58 

4.44 

3.37 

3.29 

3.33 

3.56 

3.46 

3.41 

3.29 

3.36 

3.60 

3.36 

3.36 

3.45 

3.62 

3.62 

3.86 

3.88 

3.81 

3.75 

3.69 

3.57 

3.60 

3.62 

3.50 

3.50 

3.40 

3.31 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

426 

3.64 

4.28 

4.13 

3.56 

3.31 

3.10 

3.00 

3.00 

3.05 

3.17 

3.20 

3.25 

3.00 

3.34 

3.18 

3.47 

3.40 

3.44 

3.44 

3.45 

3.45 

3.50 

3.56 

3.56 

3.56 

3.50 

3.46 

a42 

3.44 

3.45 

3.47 

3.47 

3.47 

3.47 

3.64 

4.03 

4.19 

4.19 

4.10 

3.70 

4.50 

4.50 

3.25 

4.39 

4.81 

5.16 

5.55 

6.00 

6.00 

5.81 

5.68 

5.60 

5.19 

5.60 

5.28 

4.53 

4.50 

4.60 

4.45 

4.28 

4.19 

4.19 

4.19 

4.15 

4.06 

4.49 

4.06 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

4.05 

4.50 

4.00 

4.00 

4.12 

4.13 

4.10 

4.08 

4.11 

3.92 

3.92 

3.92 

3.89 

3.85 

3.85 

3.88 

3.87 

3.85 

3.82 

3.82 

3.82 

3.87 

3.83 

3.83 

3.77 

3.47 

3.23 

3.23 

3.25 

3.25 

3.32 

3.32 

3.32 

330 

3.43 

3.28 

3.38 

3.34 

3.20 

3.20 

3.20 

3.20 

3.20 

3.19 

3.20 

3.34 

3.29 

3.25 

3.28 

3.29 

3.30 

3.30 

3.23 

2.31 

3.36 

3.39 

3.50 

3.53 

3.62 

3.63 

3.40 

3.63 

3.63 

3.50 

3.24 

3.22 

3/29 

3.37 

3.40 

3.35 

3.33 

3.33 

3.33 

3.39 

3.33 

3.33 

3.11 

2.78 

2.78 

3.64 

4.58 

4.85 

4.98 

5.22 

5.50 

5.63 

414 

5.38 

5.25 

4.63 

4.75 

5.50 

5.80 

6.25 

6.50 

6.75 

7.25 

7.50 

7.13 

6.06 

7.10 

6.75 

6.59 

7.20 

7.88 

8.34 

9.78 

10.75 

10.13 

8.90 

8.88 

8.38 

8.39 

8.38 

8.38 

8.63 

8.10 

6.75 

6.25 

6.03 

6.50 

8.32 

8.93 

8.81 

8.25 

7.86 

7.94 

7.75 

B. — We  find  DO  reliable  date  oa  which  to  fonnd  an  extension  of  the  above 
farther  back  than  1829 ;  but  may  note  the  price  of  coal,  at  intervals,  from  the 
mcement  of  the  anthracite  trade.  Anthracite  coal  was  sold  at  Marieta,  on  the 
ehanna,  for  blacksmith  purposes,  at  $8  and  $9  per  ton,  from  1810  to  1814  In 
lelphia  the  first  Lehigh  coal  was  sold  to  Messrs.  White  &  Hazard  in  the  spring 
4  for  $21  per  ton ;  and  in  1820  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons  were  sold  for 
per  ton.  From  1822  to  1824  the  prices  of  Lehigh  coal  ranged  from  $8.40  to 
er  ton,  and  during  1826-27  the  prices  of  Schuylkill  coal  ranged  from  $7  to 
per  ton. 

above  table  was  prepared  with  much  labor  and  care  by  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Neilson, 
atistical  chart  for  the  use  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Asaodation.  Ha 
tea  to  print  it  in  four  colors  and  handsomely  mounted  on  roltoi.tewfr— nita, 
be  issued  in  Jane. 
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SECTION  IV. 

STATISTICS  OF  PETROLEUM. 

Bock-oil,  or  Petrolenm,  has  so  wonderfully  and  so  suddenly  assumed  a  promh 
position  among  oar  mineral  resources,  for  we  can  assign  it  no  other  position, ' 
the  statician  has  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  development ;  and,  while 
production  has  grown  from  little  to  much,  at  a  rate  beyond  precedent,  the  dem 
and  consumption  has  been  equal.  The  increase  of  this  trade  is  one  of  the  wow 
of  the  age.  It  reaches  to  almost  every  civilized  city  or  country  thronghoat 
world.  In  almost  every  family,  outside  of  the  cities,  it  forces  its  way  as  the  chea] 
and  most  pleasing  light  that  can  be  produced,  except  that  from  gas,  and  in  all 
trades  and  mechanical  professions  it  has  made  a  footing.  Tet,  within  five  yeai 
was  hardly  known  as  an  article  of  commerce ;  but,  within  that  brief  time,  it 
become  a  leading  article  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  Though  it 
existed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  nntold  ages  before  the  creation  of  man, 
betrayed  its  presence  by  thousands  of  signs  in  as  many  places,  its  availability 
reserved  for  the  present  necessity, — ^the  requirements  of  the  present  times. 

The  production  of  coal-oil  and  petroleum  has  become  a  permanent  pursnit,- 
much  a  business  as  the  mining  of  coal,  or  the  production  of  iron ;  and  one  that  i 
continue  to  increase,  bat  with  more  reliability  and  practical  knowledge  than  in 
past.  While  we  are  supposed  to  grow  wiser  and  more  skilled  by  experience  and 
aid  of  science,  we  appear  to  be  less  prudent  and  more  excitable.  The  numbe 
dupes  who  were  fleeced  by  the  oil  speculation  are  legions;  yet  the  smallest  amc 
of  prudence  would  have  saved  the  '*  sharpest  New  Yorker,"  or  the  **  smartest  A 
Easter"  from  misfortune  in  courting  the  favors  of  the  fickle  goddess,  called  no  o 
Fortune,  but  Petrolea. 

A  reckless  trust  to  chance  or  luck  was  the  governing  principle  a  year  ago,  in  o 
ing  investments  in  oil  stocks.  No  gambling  could  have  been  more  precarious ; 
cause  both  Fortune  and  Mercury,  the  god  of  rogues,  were  to  be  waited  on 
^rusted.  More  prudence  and  less  haste  might  have  saved  $500,000,000  to  the  mo 
bags  of  capital,  but  it  would  have  been  lost  to  the  barren  hills  of  Venango  and 
hungry  speculator.  While  part  of  it  has  been  sunk  in  bottomless  oil  wells  to 
vision  of  hapless  stockholders,  it  nevertheless  bore  fruit,  and  has  gone  forth  am 
the  people,  circulating  from  pocket  to  pocket,  building  cities,  railroads  and  engi 
and  creating  oil  kings  from  the  poor  dwellers  of  those  once  despised  barrens,  i 
ycleped  Petrolea. 

Henceforth,  perhaps,  experience  and  practical  skill  may  be  made  useful  in  » 
ing  for  oil ;  while  science  can,  if  put  to  the  task,  unravel  many  of  the  myste 
which  now  seal  those  deep  fountains  of  oil  and  gas  from  the  eye  and  mind  of  tl 
sands,  whose  anxious  ken  would  penetrate  their  secrets.  But  ordinary  pradc 
will  be  sufficient,  if  practiced,  to  make  the  production  of  petroleum  as  certain 
snccessfbl  as  the  mining  of  coal,  or  the  many  mechanical  pursuits  of  the  day,  Tl 
who  are  willing  to  risk  a  few  thousands,  with  the  chance  of  realizing  two  or  tl 
hundred  per  cent.,  may  still  experiment,  as  they  will,  and  with  benefit  to  the  coiv 
by  new  developments ;  but  those  who  would  invest  in  the  business  with  the  expei 
tiona  of  realizing  a  fair  profit,  will  select  their  territory  with  great  care,  and  i 
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their  wells  with  economj-i-perseyering  until  rewarded.  There  ib  a  wide  field  for  the 
business, — from  the  Northwest  of  Pennsylvania  to  Eastern  and  Western  Kentnckj, 
if  not  farther,— and  from  the  waters  of  the  Alleghany  and  Ohio  to  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  eastern  escapemennt  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Within  this  wide 
area,  there  are  thousands  of  localities  where  oil  may  be  found  in  paying  quantities, 
sod  in  all  probability  some  spots  as  productive  as  Venango.  Experienced  oil  men 
will  not  seek  oil  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  nor  expect  to  find  much  in  the  coal 
measures,  above  the  mill-stone  grit.  But,  within  the  territory  mentioned,  there 
are  thousands  of  places,  not  yet  developed,  where  oil  can  and  will  be  found,  with 
remnneration  to  the  finder. 

In  Chapter  XXX,  on  Petroleum,  we  gave  our  views  on  the  peculiarities  of  rock- 
ofl,  and  the  ways  and  means  of  judging  of  its  available  existence.  But  we  may  add 
here,  that  the  flow  of  gas  from  oil  wells  ought  to  be  stopped  or  checked,  if  possible, 
both  in  the  course  of  boring  and  afterwards ;  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
moch  of  the  ail  escapes  in  this  manner,  while  the  gas  is  the  motor  to  force  up  the 
oil,  and  without  it  a  flowing  well  cannot  exist. 

Hundreds  of  abandoned  wells  are  still  emitting  gases,  and  thus  tapping  the  sources 
of  supply  and  diminishing  the  ultimate  production.  When  we  say  that  more  than 
half  the  oil  escapes  as  gas,  we  are  certainly  within  the  fact,  and  can  give  no  better 
illustration  of  the  waste  than  to  state  that  at  least  3,000.000  barrels  of  oil  are  now 
escaping  per  annum  as  gas.  We  make  this  statement  after  a  careful  examination 
and  a  pretty  careful  estimate  of  the  gaseous  volume  of  hydrocarbon  as  compared 
with  Uie  fluid.  Much  of  this  waste  can  be  checked  by  a  careful  stopping  of  all 
tbandoned  wells,  by  fllling  them,  first  with  a  wooden  plug  at  the  depth  of  a  hundred 
feet,  or  more,  and  above  that  with  pounded  earth.  The  flow  of  gas  may  also  be 
checked,  in  sinking  wells,  by  several  devices  to  fill  the  cavities ;  but  perhaps  the 
best  plan,  where  the  fiow  is  great,  will  be  to  reduce  the  gas  to  oil  by  mechanical  and 
chemical  means, — a  mode  of  accomplishing  which  has  been  patented  by  the  writer. 

PRODUCTION  OF  PETEOLEUM. 

The  daily  production  of  petroleum  in  Venango  County  is  stated  at  10,000  barrels 
for  1866,  while  the  total  production  of  Pennsylvania,  Western  Virginia  and  Kentncky 
is  estimated  by  good  judges  to  be  about  12,000  barrels  per  day,  or  over  3,000,000 
barrels  per  annum.    In  the  two  past  years  the  figures  are  thus : 

BftmU. 

Production  of  1864 2,130,000 

1865 2,232,878 

Estimated  for  1866 3,000,000 

COMPARATIVE  EXPORTS  OP  PETROLEUM. 

Oftla.  Osla.  Gala. 

Froii.  IMS.  1864.  1M6. 

New  York 19,674,897 21,332,974 14,393,686 

Philadelphia 4,939,708 7,760,148 12,714,686 

Boston 2,048,720 1,096,307 1,438,978 

Baltimore l,rX)3,833 929,971 973,117 

Otherplaces ,       142.261  100,000 

27,667,158  31,261,061  29,720,266 

The  exporU  during  1862  were  10,887,701  gallons. 
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We  repoblisb,  flrom  the  New  York  Skipping  ofnd  Canimereial  Idai,  the 
ttom  New  York  dnriDg  1864,  and  points  of  exports. 

18M. 


ezpoiti 


18M. 
Gala. 


1868. 
OaU. 


Yrom  Hew  York 

To  Liverpool 734,755  2,156,851 

Londoa 1,430,710  2,576,331 

Glasgow,  Ac...    368,402  414,943 

Bristol 29,124  71,912 

Falmouth,  Eng'd.   316,402  623,176 
OrangemoQth, 

England 425,334 

Cork,  &c 3,31 0,362  1,532,257 

Bowling,England     87,164 

Havre 2,324,017  1,774,890 

MarseiUes 1,982,075  1,167,893 

Cette 4,800 

Dunkirk 232,803 

Dieppe 79,581  46,000 

Bonen 143,646 

Antwerp 4,149,821  2,692,974 

Bremen 991,905  903,004 

Amsterdam .....      77,041  436 

Hamburg 1,1 86,080  1,466,155 

Rotterdam 532,926  757,249 

Gottenburg 33,813 

Constadt 400,376  88,060 

Cadiz  &  Malaga.     55,674  33,824 
Tarragona      and 

Alicante 16,823  33,000 

Barcelona 25,500 

Gibral  ter 69,181  308,450 

Oporto 17,474  2,339 

Palermo 7,983  57,115 

Genoa  &  Leghorn  635,121  399,674 

Trieste 165,176  3,000 

Alexandria,Egy't       4,000 


Proa.  S«w  Torfc 

ToLisbon 167,195 

Canary  Uands . .  8;UkB 

Madeira 

BUboa... %fiM 

China  and   Bast 

Indies 3,338 

Africa     25,196 

Australia 377,884 

Otago,N.  Z 10,8ia 

Sidney,  N.  8.  W.  97380 

Brazil 149,676 

Mexico 112,98^ 

Cuba 418,084 

Argentine      B^ 

public 20,260 

Cisalpine  Bepub- 

lie 78,552 

Chili 96,55a 

Peru 169,061 

British  Honduras  6,072 
British  Guiana..  7,881 
British  West  In's  70,976 
British  N.  Ameri- 
can colonies . .  28,902 
Danish  West  In's  8,463 
Dutch  West  Ind's  26,638 
French  West  In's  16,020 

Hayti 7,088 

Central  America.  993 

Venezuela 28,583 

New  Granada. . .  56,490 

Porto  Bico 20.026 


64,iO 

5JSft 


16,995 

31,503 

12,143 

9,104 

12,064 

46€ 

15,455 

107,837 

59,439 


Total  gaUons 21,280,489    19,547,604 

AVEBAGB  PBICES  OP  PETROLEUM  IN  1864  AT  NEW  YORK  AND 


PHILADELPHIA.* 


Cmda 
(per  gallon.) 

January 31^  cents. 

February 30i 

March 81^ 

April 37A 

May 38 

June 44} 


(( 


« 


K 


« 


<t 


Beflned. 
(p«r  gallon.) 

52}  cents. 

55} 

59i 

64A 
65} 

77 


Cmdtt. 
(per  gallon.) 


July 52^  cents. 

August 52f 

September  ....46^^ 

October 40} 

November 46y'^ 

December 52} 


«( 


« 


<i 


« 


« 


Average  for  1864 41.81 

Average  for  1863 28.13 


II 


(I 


(pergall<»4 

92    cents. 
87|      - 
85|      "* 
75}      « 

86ft    •• 
92ft    " 

74.61    " 

5L74    •* 


•  Prom  BmU*  Oo9l  Oil  and  Ptttrolenm. 


DESCRIPTION  OF   FURNACES. 


ST.  CLAIR  FURNACE. 
JAMra  LANIGAN,  Pkoihiktok,  PolUvHU,  Pa. 
Tbia  faroace  waa  ori^inallj  erected  by  Bard  Pattenmn,  Tju\„  for  tbr  pnrpoM  at 
oBing  the  ores  of  Ibe  A  nthntclte  coal  meaimrM,  bnt  nn  prnper  or  iijiit«mali<;  "(Tort 
has  aver  b«eii  nade  to  mine  them  with  ecvoom; .  thongh  ihR;  am  nqnal);  bk  rieh 
and  available  as  the  iron  ores  of  the  Welch  coal  fiehlH,  aod  may,  and  will,  yr'.  ht. 
naed  in  our  Anthracite  faroacca  as  the  moft  jodicioni  mtxtare  for  the  m<ire  refractory 


The  iron  ores  of  oar  coal  meamre*  are  chiefly  th«  cuboiulea,  with  a  amall  p<r 
ecDtage  of  tbe  carbrioatei  of  oiaBganeic,  lime  and  magDe«i«.  Tlie  amonnt  «f 
metallic  iron  rangei  from  thirty  to  nixty  per  cmt.  ai  an  aritrage.  The  coot  of  min- 
ing theie  ores  In  (ionth  WaW  is  abrmt  <m'.  dollar  aoit  ftfty  nent«  p»r  tf>n,  and  ih* 
cost  0f  alciaing  leri  than  llfteea  nenta  per  ton.  With  minani'  waj;**.  al  danbl''  the 
Welsh  prices,  oar  ores,  yielding  forty  per  lent.,  may  he  placed  at  tbe  fnrna^n  for 
12.50  per  Um.  which  is  much  Icaa  than  the  cjM  of  ma^'***''''  *■")  h<ti»a(«li<-.  orM, 
Mima  ting  a  proportionate  yield. 

The  iroB  ores  of  oar  coal  nwaanrea,  therefore,  naf  b«  ft^niiderRd  nf  xmrnitmr. 
htore  importance  to  the  iron  mannfactqrfr^  '>f  th«  Anthracite  tn^iiMn.  linM  it  ia 
■ot  only  rirk  aid  acceaiible.  bqt  tBexbawnibte. 

Oier  IIMWO  tons  of  tbui  tv..  Buaed  in  the  vininilj  of  iha  Ht.  iJMi  hnviA,  wm 
melted  at  the  Pioneer  '-.r.'.ac^,  t''>tt<t-fille,  with  the  acist  eicejlent  rwnlte,  and  the 
netal  wai  sold  fee  the  prrfdnf^tiwi  of  iMl'tm  www,  at  nearly  denkle  'he  price  wkicfc 
commoa  Aathmrite  pig  '.'nrn  •commanded. 

A  revolstinn  im  tahmtf  place  in  the  jrr.it  and  iteel  hn*inew,  and  the  iM  lediewa 
apd  CMtlj  ptOMiiM  ve  bettf  cwerwhelmed  ity  imw,  dir«/4  cad  M—ortwl  ■»tliiii 
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In  a  word,  the  pDenmatic  process. is  dow  fairly  established,  and  it  has  been  demoi- 
strated  beyond  a  doabt,  that  ded  and  homogenout  iron  can  h%  andB  by  tUs  method 
with  more  economy  than  common  paddled  iron.  These  new  procetMi  can  be  pot  in 
operation  at  St.  Clair  with  more  economy  and  profit  than  almost  ukj  other  part  of 
this  country,  or  perhaps  the  world.  Goal  b  the  largest  item  of  the  raw  material  ia 
the  elaboration  of  iron  and  steel  to  its  oaeftil  forms,  and  here  the  beat  and  purest 
coal  is  more  available  than  elsewhere  oataide  of  the  Anthracite  regions.  It  reqoins 
from  five  to  six  tons  of  coal  to  prodace  a  ton  of  iron  or  steel  rails,  while  three  toai 
only  of  ore  and  flax  are  reqnired ;  conseqaently  it  is  cheaper  to  convey  the  ors  to 
the  coal  than  the  coal  to  the  ort.  Bat  from  one-third  to  qne-haif  the  ore  may  be 
6btained  firom  the  coal  measnres  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fhrnace  with  improvement  to 
the  **  make ;"  therefore  it  is  evident  that  iron  and  steel  can  be  mannHftctared  sot 
only  with  economy  at  St.  Glair,  bat  they  can  be  elaborated  to  the  more  nSeftil  foims 
with  the  maximum  of  profit,  since  coal  is  the  g^reat  item  in  these  operations,  and 
•here  coal  is  plentifhl,  convenient  and  cheap.  The  facilities  for  transportation  ais 
equal  to  all  the  requirements ;  the  markets,  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  are  open 
by  the  most  direct  routes,  while  the  best  bitaminoos  coal  of  the  Alleghanies  is  essly 
accessible  over  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  tna  Sanbary  and  Shamokin,  ar 
Gatawissa  and  Tamaqaa.  Bitaminoos  coal  is  therefore  more  available  at  St.  Clsir 
than  at  Reading,  or  even  at  Hanisburg.  In  fhct,  there  is  no  other  locality  where 
the  general  availabilities  are  saperior ;  where  the  best  fumaee  coals  are  more  aecss- 
sible,  and  no  other  place  where  the  natural  advantages  of  site/ ground  and  boHdiag 
facilities,  are  more  desirable  for  the  manafiactaie  of  iron  and  steel  than  Bt.  Olair. 

nrilVBRS'  SAFETY   liAIHPS. 

A  supply  of  Miners  Safety  Lamps  of  the  most  approved  patterns  for  working 
gaseous  mines,  made  of  inspected  wire,  for  sale  bv  the  quantity  or  single  lamp  at  the 
lowest  rate.  Also  gauxes  of  iron  or  copper  for  lamps  already  made,  and  wire  gaas€ 
for  lamps  or  other  purposes,  by  the  roll  or  yard,  always  on  hand. 

B.  BAN M AM. 


HENBT  PLEASANTS, 

CITIL  AND  MINING   ENaiNEER 

Burrejn  and  inspeota  Odleries,  eiMnniBii  Ifineral  mi  Goal  Oil  Landa. 

Office,  BAlWIVAirS  BVILDIIVG, 

POTTSVILLE,  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY,  PA. 

W«  ean  eordlally  endone  0«ii.  PlMMBts  m  an  aoeompllilied  enginMr  In  poiienloa  of  mneh  prMllcil 
nlalBf  €xp«rl«n«e.    Bii  06l«brat*d  FKeraboff  mina  will  b«  foud  tnllj  lUnstraMd  m  pag«  SIS  •mii.  Aia 


p.  W.  SHEAFER, 

GEOLOGIST  AND  ENGINEER  OF  MINES, 

rOTTSTILLI,  riNllSTlTiHIA, 

(I«U  Of  th«  rtaa^lnaia  Stato  eaolafiMl  •array), 

EXPLORES  MINERAL  LANDS,  MINES,  &0 


8.  HARRIES  DADDOW, 


A  long  and  practical  experience  In  the  Anthracite  and  Bltaminona  Coal  Fields  and  the 
Iron  deposits  of  both  North  and  Sonth,  enables  me  to  offer  my  senrices,  confidently,  to  all 
pHnaa  Interested  in  mineral  lands,  for  exploring  or  developing  the  same.  In  locating 
and  dereloplBg  mines,  designing  improvements  and  machineiy,  or  ereeiing  Bloomerles, 
Blaat  Furnaces,  Steel  Worka,  Copper  Fnmaces,  Ac,  &c. 

Also,  for  the  Judicious  selection  of  Oil  Territory,  and  the  location  of  Oil- Wells,  Oil- 
Works,  &c.,  &c. 


A  weekly  jonrnal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  coal  trade,  and  for  forty  years  the 
acknowledged  organ  of  the  Anthracite  Miners  and  Shippers. 

Subscription  price  $2.75,  in  advance. 

The  Journal  Itaa  a  large  circiUation,  aud  is  an  exceUant  medium  for  advertisers. 
Address 

BEMJAHIlff  BAMM AlV, 

Editor  and  Proprietor,  FottsTflle,  Pa. 


Mauch  Chunk,  Carbon  County,  Pa. 

Manafacturer  of  flat  and  round  iron  and  steel  wire  rope  for  inclined  planes, 
bridges  and  ship  rigging,  etc.,  etc.    And  all  descriptions  of  wire. 

The  following  instructive  table,  furnished  by  Mr.  Hazard,  shows  at  a  glance  the 
Tslae  of  his  wire  ropes  over  cordage,  chains,  Ac.,  Ac,  for  mining  purposes  especially. 

Table  cf  Relative  Practical  Working  Strength  of  Ropes  and  Chains, 
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THE  PAHMT  EXHAIST  I 

VENTILATC 

Hlnea,  Tunnela,  and  all  Sobtem 
WoTkingB. 

J.  LOTTSEK  BEADLE,  Patentee,  A^ 
3.  X.  8IQFBIED,  Agent,  Pottsrille,  Pi 

Till*  gjstera  dlffon  from  all  other  apptluiei 
I  Tcmtllallon  In  leveral  euentUI  propertiM: 
the  ndTBHtage  over  all  tbe  French  and  BelglM 
gruter  almpUcltj  of  style  and  economf  of 
iBTlng  ftvm  flftf  to  one  hnndred  per  cent.  In  motive  power.  le  tnperlor  in  n 
to  tbe  fnmace  method,  and  dlCTer*  from  all  the  English  mechanical  modea  both  I 
and  application.  The  efforts  of  tbe  Fan  are  exerted  entire!;  on  the  mine  ra 
retnm  air  conraea,  thna  creating  •  Tacanm  which  moat  be  flUod  with  pore 
aaaUted  bj  the  weight  of  the  almoepharic  oolamn,  In  direct  oppoaltlon  to  tbe  a 
[n  which  Ita  weight,  or  fourteen  ponnda  per  aqnare  Incb,  acted  against  the 
column.  Thia  is  the  great  secret  of  the  Invention,  and  both  adenceand  experia 
OS  that  scarcelj  a  limit  can  be  placed  to  the  eztent  sr  power  of  Uila  aystem  of  i 
Tbe  Inventor,  Hr.  Beadle,  is  a  practical  miner,  of  long  and  varied  eiperia 
mining  engineer  of  gteat  ablllly. 
Tbe  foUowlnft  eztraeta  tnm  Damerona  teattmonlala  WIt  endotve  tUa  tyatan 
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"t)iB«  I  ban  baas  »BnMla4  In  lb*  aaaanuant  of  Iha  aboT*  (Blekorr)  CoIUmt, 
vsrktd  adalnUr,  and  I  nut  -.j  Ibal  w*  «a«ld  bM  ilo  vKhoal  It.  It  I*  ]■•!  what  an 
(alJl*i7bal<iw  wBliTlaTd  B«da,ul  I  laka  gnat  plaanr*  la  TMODiBaBdlnB  ittaallaKli 


"Piiluhlfiil  miatwi  I 
r.  E.  Biaraiao: 

aSordi  BB  irMt  plaaaan  Id  bgla(  alia  to  my  thai  1.  Laadaa  BhIIb'i  Kxhaotl  Fi 
e  oniT  tmft  and  pnrfadt  BritHit  of  vaBttlatlan.  Bafora  we  Lalrodand  II  Into  oar  aolU 
Ad  AaUaad,  wa  bad  tnmt  dlflsalty  wtlh  Snlpbar  la  oar  Wgtki ;  bat  ttott  thM 

H  iritaiB  <tf  TaaUlattaa.    I  bava  Be  Sadtaad;  la  aajbii  Ihal,  la  BT  oplBlVB,  ■•  « 
OBO.  S.  UPPUI^ 


id  parlBot  ayitaa  af  nanlMlBc  mlnaa." 

Thla  ariteni  of  ▼entilatlon  la  now  In  incceaattil  operation  at  the  foUowlng 
and  extenalT*  eoUlerieai  Locnst  Dale,  EeyMon^  Flonaer,  New  Beaton,  Big 
Locoat  MoDutaln,  Loenat  Ban,  TUnel,  nUbeiton,  Timnel  Bld|«,  aii«i4, 1 
Diamond,  Hickory,  H.  OmU  Shaft,  Dmen,  dtc 


GEORGE  W.  SNYDER, 

PottaviOe,  SehuylkUl  Co,,  Pa, 


MAVDrAOTTTBKm   OF 


lises,  Goil-BnUen,  Pluu,  IBliit-FiirsiGBi,  RiQiif-Hilli,  etc.,  etc 

"(!OtMSH"AS»-W;il" 
roKFDe 

ENBIMES, 


Buu.  uwii.  g.lmdn,  lO-rm  ilrolu,  ud'  sa-taiih  panii,  (UK  jnuiiii  fi 

tti  Inv*f(  <•  M«  couhw ,-)  Ilia  "Canlab-Bnll,"  M  U«iut  Dti*.  or  eIi>  luellnttlga  of  iha  Blopa ;  alau 
thaHdaUsf  Baglnaa  and  tfaalr  »DnMUi>ai,  (he  Hrn'oliaala  fcrthaDniiB  balnr  U  flat  dlamaUr  aoJ 
MMk  Pitch.  Wblla  wa  voald  ull  HiilcBlar  allwtlon  to  Iha  naaalva  kt'  -^y'-'  Baalnaa  aad 
riBp*Uwba)BianU«lA)Tlh*NavBail«nC«lCani|iaBr,k^allta^-  '-'wIShaffCalltttr. 


^ 


WASHINGTON  IRON  WORE 

JAMES  WREN,  Proprietor, 


MANCPACTVRRR    OP 


Mines,  BoUia^-IIilla,  Blast-Furaaces,  Saw-Hiili,  Grist-Hills,  Ac. 


K9-  BBPAIBa,  I 


O.A.S'TIN'Ca'S, 


111-,  »C,.  ini 


TBI  Wairiuqtoh  Iinir  Wobei  hu  loaK  cdJdj'wI  b  blgh  npatUlon  for  lit  nbaUnllil 
m«1iiBlul  nrudnctiOBi.  TarDiflrlT  uod«r  (he  Arm  of  Wna  it  Brsi.— vha  t-n  nil  prtctlul  nu 
nwiDllT  sndar  lh«  pruent  pTopiiMor,  Hdor  Jimn  Wren,  <rho  wu  ant  or  Ih*  sM  Brm.    Tha  ■ 

lhlaB>ubUiIiiiHDl«DlMiiMaiUliee<illlec1«aribePrMtonCnUii.Bi)  Imr " 

Oo»l  Md  Iron  Co. ;  tin  Mimmolh  VeU  Cod,  Com"  - 
XnDDt  Cuban Cai,l  Co.;  tha  MtnchsMar  Coi,l  i 

°Tbe  bDlld^gi  or  lb*  WuhlBEUn  Iron  Worka  ooniltl  of  one  ■wftlsHkop  «  x  US  IM ;  tvinArj.  »  X I 
inltarn-hoaM.  Ux«0:  •mUti-allop,  MitO;  und  offlca,  WinftMlnalit     Tha  lw<U  tra  anmami  n 


o.,  in  tbn  MrtmoT  Vnllty:  Iha  Hor^uliD  Ci.nl  Co. ;  1 
. ;  Oau.  John'*  k  Bm.,  nnJ  tbn  Pnln  U%~,  nod  PkiitI 


djplBiK, 


I.L^rlao 


IM  hnnda  cnn  b«  amplarid  nl  Ib»e  yfifki.    Tbli  EiUbllibiaent.  Iberefoi*.  Knpnblo  of  a^tir^'gtm  di 
nf  DKblnerr  rnqnlrHl  In  Ihi  <m«1  roglon.,  or  for  the  prodnclioo  of  loal  nnd  iron  KannnillT,  ehnnpar  *-  -  ■- 


THE    PIONEER    FURNACE 


1l  the  oldest  Antbraclte 
Tanttce  Id  the  [JuUfi 
BMtei,  and,  as  iti  DkiAe 
Unpllei,  tbe  lint  to  dm 
Antlirsclte  conl  In  thii 
M^iUi7.  Jtlinowliilha 
potauioii  of  tie  MuBM. 

wEo  lire  erw^tlui;  a  nen 
(hrnacs  Bdjoiuinc,  aod 
who  produce  a  euptrlor 
gnde  of  piR  Iron,  The 
Ftttlsvllle  KoIlinK  Mill  Ib 
•too  owned  aod  operated 
Ijgi  UlU  Srln,  who  hnvc 
nd   much  experience  In 

producing  llieir  own 
metal,  they  are   aljla  lu 

of  all  ilzee  and  pattemE, 
from  33  lo  M  pounds  per 
jard,  at  the  lowest  mnr- 
ket  prlcre,  and  at  short 
notice.  Ai»i^yofmi..r- 
collUry  pvTpuK'f 


tUtfiir  col 


the  usual  siiei  of   i 


ATKINS,  BROTHERS, 

I'oltarilU,  Fa. 


GRANT    IRON    WORKS. 

niahanoy  City,  ^hnylkill  Coonly,  I'a. 

THOMAS  WREN",  Proprietor. 

Late  of  the  oU!  iin<l  will-known  firm  of  WBEN  &  BROTHER,  of  the 
WA8E1116T0H  IRON  WORKB,  P0TT8VILLE. 
These  new  works  havr  liocn  erected  with  much  care,  and  provided  willi  the 
Ulest  improvementa.  The  Itiiijr  end  pruelica!  eiperiunce  of  tUe  Proprietor  in  the 
Iron  business,  has  enabled  htm  10  piovlde  means  to  produce  all  kinds  of  tlio 
heaviest  mine  castings,  and  to  select  the  best  modem  looU  for  the  production  of 
mtning  and  other  machinery. 

STEAM-ENGINES,  PUMPS,  BREAKERS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Be  is  now  prepared  to  manufacture  Hteam-«ngines  of  all  kinds  for  ShaRa,  Slopes, 
Pluiei,  Breakers,  Blast  Furnaces  and  Rolling  Mills.  Cornibh  and  Bull  Pijmpibo 
ExGiKM,  and  double  ami  aingle  acting  Fdmpb  of  every  variety,  for  miaiaj;  and 
other  purposes.  Bteam  bolters  of  all  hinds,  and  of  the  best  charcoal  Iron,  made  to 
order  at  short  notice,  and  castings  of  all  bikch  and  descriptions  prodticed  promptly, 

Repoin  of  Colllerj-  machinery,  or   Engines,    Boilers,    Breakers,    Pumps,   &c., 
ftltended  lo  ami  eiecuted  with  the  greatest  dispatch  by  competent  mechanics. 
Address, 

THOMAS  WREN, 

Matianoy  City,  Pa. 
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LANINC   tc   MARSHALL, 

WnkeabuTC,  Liwenic  Co^  Pa^ 

fOUIDERS,  EIGIIEIRS,  UD  BOILER  W 

MuravAoma  mBT  nisouraoa  or  ■■att  KkOMimT,  mjuraiaa 


STEM  ERGIIES 

of    aU    kind*,    (I 

ilopM,  pluiM,  coal  biMktn, 

bUn  fBrsMM,  and  nlOiig 

CORRtSH  km  BULL 
PUHPING  EnGIRES. 

doable  aad  tlogl*  aellay 
inimpa  of  trffj  TailMy,  for 
ulnlag  and  other  pa^oaea. 

CHASSER    MILLS. 

Tor  Powdw  making. 


of  Ui*  biat  FenujlTanta  ebat- 
coal  Iron.  FagoMd  aad  other 
foi^Dp  of  all   Unda,  and 

UtOR  ft  BRASS  USTIIKS 

of  >Tar7  deacripUon. 


This  establishment  comprises  tools  of  the  largest  capacity 
and  most  efficient  character ;  also  a  great  variety  of  patterns, 
drawings  and  plana,  prepared  for  all  kinds  oS  machinery. 

A.  C.  LANING.  S.  R.  MARSHALL. 


In  our  recent  tour  throngh  the  Coal  regions  we  were  pleased  U. 
notice  the  very  efficient  and  substantial  mining  machinery  erectec 
hy  Messrs.  Laking  &  Mabshall,  at  many  of  the  mines  in  thi 
Wyoming  valley,  but  particularly  at  the  Baltimore  Goal  Company'i 
and  the  Wilkeabarre  Coal  and  Iron  Company's  new  improvements 
Also  a  magnificent  Chasser  Mill,  at  the  Messrs.  Dupont's  Wapwal 
lopen  Powder  mills, — each  wheel  of  which  weighs  16,000  pounds. 

S.  H.  D. 
7M 


THE  MOM  MMmiURIl  CO. 

Scranton,  Luzerne  County,  Fa., 

lui&diren  if  ui  Pnltn  ii 

LOCOMOTIVES 


BOILERS,  USTinCS, 


„?-.»—        r,^™,— —^  Machine  py 

'*'*^^'*''W  ■«-*-■—     '~*  '*  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  Nails,  Spikes,  Railroad  and  Mine 

Supplies  of  all  kinds, 

STOVES,  TIN  AND  SHEET  IRON  WARE,  CAS  PIPE, 

BroM  and  Iron,  Qas,  Water  und   Steam  Fttttnffa,  and  Bngtne 
JFumtthing  generaUff. 


Therpaj  lyrtlcttlarMKiiHon  to  dMlgnlnnc,  eoiutrnctlDg  and  pntUnf  np  HPItVO  AVD 
PmCruTB  MAOHDriET,  and  rrom  tb«lr  long;  eiparienca  •nd  larga  oamber  of  psturni 
on  hand,  tbe;  Kn  prepared  to  fnmlah  anything  In  this  Una,  with  promptniai  and  dlipatcb, 
and  Id  the  bmt  manner. 

RAILROAD  AND  COAL  CARS. 

Thej  Kn  prepared  to  manaractOK  on  abort  noUce,  RaUrtad  tart  of  all  kind*,  from  tbe 
Ural  cIbm  pMaenger  car*  la  tbe  imallaat  mine  ear*. 

Planing  Mill  and  Sasb  and  Door  Factory. 


P/irfA/T  WROUBHT-mON  COAL  BREAKER. 

Tbey  call  the  attention  of  the  coal  trade  to  "DiCKBOR'a  Pitkht  Wbouobt  Ikon  Coil 
BnntKKR,"  tbe  nevett  and  beat  thing  ont  for  economical  work.  In  thle  breaker  tbe  teeth 
are  made  on  wronicht  Iron  rlnga  and  are  perfect!;  tempered.  The  rlnga  are  all  alike,  a«d 
can  be  removed  and  renewed  at  pleanre. 

Kon.— We  can  he«rtll7  commend  tbii  mannhctBriDg  eompanj  lo  tka  patren^iB  «f  ont 
IMenda,  and  wonld  particnUrl;  call  attention  U>  their  new  coal  bmb 


A  60  HOBSE-FO\ipR  BOILER. 

lBlia:«-Jt  ol  u  iMh  to  tlu  foot. 


HARRISON  BOILER  WORKS, 

Gray's  Ferry  Boad,  near  TT.  S.  Arsenal. 


THE  HARRISON  STEAM  BOILER. 


Th>  htnU*  or  au  bollor  nr*  In  k1<  otrcolw  tbal 

■OaUODT  of  TiuL  hoLUtT  of  cUullLff  JtlUl  tnkDtpOTllUloP 
tl  U  ^rmtd  at  t.  ooiiblBMliin  <^f  cHl-1n>D  koUaw  ipl 

(liiW4lKl>tfaiorKB  IbiIi  thick.  ooDDKUd  bj  cnried  Doct 

itatt  bolu,  «llh  «■!»  al  (ha  taiw 
Tfa* ratal)  On •tA>afM>n>»lbl«;  Iti Mrtn^h  to mli 


Id  lof Mb«r  bj  vravf bt- 


(MtBHllUl 

u>  Ka  *tn 


It  it  Bst  BfteMd  br  florrOKlfl 
BllTlbBUd  to  tfcl*  aSBH  tkSB  I 

ofltibHUBg  inrfBee  aip"x^ 


lb  BB  1000  dBBtroji  tha  wroa^t-lroB  boUar.  Mors  osrloalam  Mlf 


....8  ft.  t  la.. 

'  FRONT  VIEW. 

It  nti  np  lUnn  anliklT  froB  »ld  wilo,  ud  with  llHI*  fad.    It  produa  nrr  drr  rniMirhwi*!! 
M(«a.  ind  !■  D'X  lllbia  M  prlnl>«  or  fnulnc 

il  d>p«u'h7  ii 


BMi  Ud  m 


G Inland  put!  SB  b*  nsHad  with  (nat  hcllllr.  u  IbcT  an  BBlfDrn  la  (bkpt  aid  iIm.  Tb*  ttasM 
laanorihakollarwIIIunrBHd  naaval.  li  oa  b»l»iiimMfl  l«  Mr  ailul,  brdinli  adllu  ki 
iNrMib;  aad,  bctaraBalllpU»a«>railaf1(r«ia.  Ili  ilnatlk  nBafaa  tta  iwB^ 

It  hH  1<!u  w'lihl,  ud  Uk«  ~ 
II1CIWM41  In  bdikL 


irdlairr  bulln,  vltli 
«Kly. 


>r  ki  aaad  aadw  Ikti  Mlw,  frna  wuta  HUMail  lo  thi 

AiueTldenniafihaiarnr  of  thl>bsl1iir.lnoa<il»lH«>,  hjt  tbaaaddnli.    . _...,,.. 

aillntr  apan  tttm  tha  hollar,  lu  wkila  eaataata  wan  dla>har|*d,  asdar  a  praaaara  iraUlT  mnadlBa 
lOOlba.  lo  lli<^  tqaarrlaeh.  aBullHlnlirlavaadartbiboLlarMlhallBH.    Naaaa  wf- UW  *< awB 

Dadarll>«»dRflV<laaa«,BBduaaoa>alk*  raptarad  pip*  anatd  b*  ciMad.  tba  bnllar  wh  ralllal 
befon  Uia  Mkr  nutBlBiat  ao  liOsry.    U  Bar  h*  lahmd  irhBt  waalThBT*  hBppMad  aidar  tb-MiBM 

la  wTtClB«  lo  lb*  ^awtan  JrtlMB,  Mr.  HanteiB  ipaska  u  rollnwa  sf  U«  hollar: 
la  roar  article  htadM  '■Aaoth'r  NIaaja  gUacliUT."IpaKa  in  prwalTnlaaiO'irtlia^iWTlAn  ^illaml 
alladia|il«b..il*niwaiidar>du(*.  ■aall«nlaaiadanl'"Iha  ea*t-lr»a  b-illar  Bid*  hr  Mr  Ifurrlana,  of 
l^llafclDbla."  Taa  aar  "Ikia  Mlat  li  aafar  Ibaa  anr  Ba>d  na  bntai  bat  aaat-lron  I*  Itafcla  M  tw 
nralsnl  VawiBal'V'''t'BKr*lart.aadlhaiaror*(bnaM  aat  bapr^arrMl  W  wraanliMrnB  for  pawiB- 
gfrmtr\t."    XBBTr*anoriiip-rliniMilBlhaBMnri)ilab-Hlar  baal»i(M  wo  tbW,  aa  •  mlartal  hr 

iiiidrral'H.4.  Cail-lria  !■  aM" Jlabloln  Im  WmtiMf  hr  laMnalllr  oflanpnalar*  "  II  In  llaMa  Intrant 
by  iBtb  eao**,  lad  will  (i»  nal  at  oaaa  If  badlf  pmpoiUaaitd  «r  iBprnparlf  anJ.  WnivgU  IroB  IB 
uaam  boii'n  la  -liaUato  bo  atralaad  hj  iM^aailir  i.  tnvparaiar*,"  aBd,  Mt  fraaMilBf  at  aB(<  taa 
SB  (tralBiac  aalll  It*  itrarlir*  la  d*«r-.fwl,  aad  tbm  Ik*  paria  Ibaa  Mralaad  iBaTllabT;  (It*  w»t— 

Tat  eaat-irin  lain  iBck  a  (»ria  aa  will  prnnl  harm  In  nwa of  rnptara. aad  H ban  iBaa tka b«ut latartal 

BolbrokFB  or  laJarloBalr  afcrt'd  )■  aap  wa^  k)>  ancioal  aTpaHloH  or  "  laaqaalllr  oT  taiaparatara." 
Hot  ao  wioBf bi-Ina ;  lla  varj  uaadlr  bafaMlax  a  lalaa  wiarltf  wklak  Bap  laad  lo  dlaaalar  St  lar 


WASHINGTON  IRON  WORKS, 

newbubqb:,  itew  tobk. 


The  Bubscrlben  respectftilly  aimoanoe  to  their  flriencU  tnd  the  public,  that  the  above 
popular  ettabllihment  is  completely  fhmithed  with  a  rerj  large  aasortment  of 

CHOtCE  TOOU»  PATTERlDSt  PRAWtSCS,  ETCh 

AMD  THBT  ABI  PBBPABBD  TO  fUPPLTy  AT  8H0HT  HOTIOB, 

MARIIE  m  SmiONilRY  STEAM  EIGINES  AND  BOILERS, 

Migh  and  JJow  PreMurep  of  JSwery  JDe9crlpiionf 

PROPELLER  AND  PROPELLER  ENGINES, 
ImproYod  Portable  Steam  BasKAes  and  Boilers, 

FKOM  9  TO  50  H0B8B  POWER : 

mmm  m&  m  mt&mmi  mmm, 

Inclndlng  Vertical  and  Horizontal  Mills,  for  Horse  or  Steam  Power : 

GRIST  MILLS,  for  WHEAT  AND  CORN,  with  attendant  machiner)' ; 

GANG,  CIRCULAR  and  SASH  SAW  MILLS  of  the  most  modern 

and    improved    construction;     BRICK    MACHINERY    for 

HORSE  or  STEAM   POWER,  including  Moulding  and 

Tempering  Machines,  Moulds,  Barrows,  &c. 

Cast  and  Wrou|l)t  Iron  Bridies  for  Railroads  and  Common  Roads; 

STEiM  GiUGES,  YITEE INDIGITOIS  IND  FIEE  BEGUUTOSS; 

SHAFTINGS,  HANGERS,  PULLEYS, 
PUlow  Blocks  and  all  deseHptions  of  Oearing  ; 

IRON  AND  BRASS  DASTINBS  IN  EVERY  VARIETY j 

WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON  WORK  AND  FITTINGS  FOR  RAILROAD  CARS ; 

WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON  RAIUNG  FOR  FENCES,  VERANDAS,  ETC ; 
ARTESIAN  WELL  TUBES,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

HOMES  BAMSDELL,  Prest.  GEO.  M.  OLAPF,  Treas. 

JVO.  E.  AYEBTi  Sect.  JOSEPH  BELOAP,  Snpt 

L.  C.  WARD, 

6S  Liberty  Street, 

AGENT  IN  NEW  TORE  CITT. 


■•TAtf 


THE  WASHINGTON   IRON   WORKS 

FOSTABLE  mm  aid  M  PralH  CIRCnUB  SAW  MILU, 

Oombiat  ill  tk*  Modira  Impnnawti  nd  an  Itud  vllb  ft  FiMst  OemBn  ud  ViJt«. 

The  Rollrrn  of  these  eni;lne*  are  tntide  nrthe  hut  .4nHrl«ti  (ran,  with  a  crrnro  iheet 

of  wirn  Iron,  well  itajed,  and  Iiit*  Bllcea  feet  of  flro  iurfsce  to  Oath  bam)  power;  largi 

Jlrc  bux  Tot  buni)n|C  sttber  wood  or  coml ;  thoy  are  icffthe  atf  le  of  tbe  locomotlre  \  require  no 

brick  work  ;  trad  cbd  ba  pat  to  work  In  a  hw  bonn  aftsr  arrlTkiK  at  thalr  daatjnstion. 

In  fact,  the  enifne  and  boiler,  ai  now  coBKnicted,  baa  no  nperlor.  If  an  eqaal,  al  a 
nwlve  power.  The  ntnwat  onro  and  attention  la  glTen  totba  meehsnlcal  conitmetlaB, 
•nd  notblnic  bat  the  flrit  (laalltj  of  material  naad. 

Onr  Rniiilnea  arc  InTariililj  fitted  with  a  TubtOar  Bmter,  Oorrrmor  vftt  Batamet  ToIpc,  a 
Font  Ptuiip,  Tn  Balante  Pulhj/M,  &nolu  Ptpi,  S^ftt^  FoIm,  mnm  Oaitgt,  Cmii*eHiig  Pb«, 
lA/ief  of  .'^Hffioti  l^pt;  In  ahnrt,  ever;  piece  of  Iron  work  required  to  render  tbe  englna 
and  boiler  complete.    J  ba  engine  la  hallt  npon  a  lolld  bed  plate,  la  complete  of  Itaalf,  and 

'        ■    ' *e /Mm  tbe  boiler, 

« power,  made  to  i  ,      .      , 

..  . coDttrnetloD,  and  can  bedetlTered  npon  ihort  notice. 

A  track  uf  tbe  Newbarsh  branch  of  the  Xrie  Railway  connecta  wicb  tbe  work|,  and 
•hipmenia  nrc  made  direct  to  Franklin,  Fa.,  and  BaTsnna,  Ohio,  and  Intermediate  itatlona, 
without  ibanice  of  can. 

The  number  manahctnred,  which  hai  reached  Bra  complete  englnei  and  bollora  per  daj, 
*  nfflclent  gaarantee  of  It*  popalarlty. 

Waara  isBiinfuinrtaf  thrM  railttlH  af  kw  UlU,  Mil  Blarea  immbw*  auh. 

liL  Unn  IRON  MILL,  To  ihsbol  plat*  (whlgh  lioutln  i»*  plH*),  kll  th<  worklairurti  analtacktd, 
fomlBK  ■  irr;  nnuet  and  powtrrsl  bkLih.  ftrtKlir  ("Ud  ■(  lh«  blfhtil  ipwd  nrtt*  uw,  aail  Jait 
u  Irm  i>rur  f*tn  at  ■rrrtst  u  whsa  Inl  balll.   Th*  SOH  KaudHt  It  fniB  Sli  la  iff  li»li«  Id  illiaMH, 


l>«t*fl.ii<'n<'H,>Dd)»Ti>lH 

Oh  bhUUSIDB  KOLLBl. ,  . 

Tbf  twliiniulenl  and  ((hihUiiihdw  Jkant  blaekt,  net, 


fV-olU»g  in 
•awtir*  la 


H.    UaUUVri 


I*,  riu,  lAttf  aad  ftiAUn  roOt 
liauT  Inith  ai  aarrlan  la  14  rat  to  laal 
!•  »««.  will  WW  troBln  ta  19.0M  tWl  of  boardi  In  II 
HOD  FB AMI  MILL,  wlIhiMiUrlDlalSlBibHdlaBH 
laoaaa,  •■MHdKrtbadwIth  Xa.1.    TOamllUwIUi 


iiiHoiiBiinne-iiiwiNG,  eigriiiiiig  m  priitiigi 


T.T 


FUUML  uTiDEurm  m  HOiim 

312  and  314  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Orders  in  all  branches  of  the  Lithographie  Art  execated  in  the  best 

■tyle,  including 

KAFS,  HOTES.                       80BVBB, 

PLAV8.  CHECKS.                   BVUBIVCM, 

VIEWS.  CIRCIUAXS,            SSCII0V8. 

KIHEB,  BUI-HEADS,           GEOLOGICAL  CHAXTS. 

MAGHnTEBT,  STOCK  GEBTinGATES,  GOLOSED  nGUBES. 


Mr.  Boell  execated  our  Map  of  the  Anthracite  Goal  Fields,  and  we  can 
recommeod  him  as  an  artist  and  practical  Lithographer. 


CHAS.  F.  NOBLE, 

DESIGNER'^  ENGRAVER 


No.  302  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Mr.  Noble  has  diawn  and  engraved  all  the  original  illus- 
trations in  this  book,  from  rough  sketches  furnished  by  the 
author.  He  has  entered  fiurly  into  the  meaning  and  spirit  of 
the  designs,  and  has  executed  the  work  satisfiu^torily  and  at 
reasonable  prices. 
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Oriiltiial  Bamet  anl  C  &  n  Sroiil  Hip  M-Bltniiiiioiis  (M 

W.  A.  ORBESON,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

MINER  AND  SHIPFEB  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  BABNET  AND  C.  ft  D.  BROAD  TOP 

SEMI-BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

Also,  the  Celebrated  Clearfield  County  Whlte-Aah  Bltnmlnou  CoaL 


WANNEMACHER  &  MAXFIELD 

Are  the  Shipping  Agent4br  the  above  Coals.    Offices :  100  Walnnt  Street,  Philadelphia ; 
Room  48,  Empire  BoUdlng,  71  Broadway,  New  York ;  and  86  Klrby  St.,  Boston. 


MXHSR  AMD  8BIFPSR  OF 


Mears'  Celebrated  Broad-Top  While-Ush  Semi-liluminous  Coal 

OmCI.  313i  f  ALW  8T^  PHILA.;  f  HARF.  PIIR  No.  1,  PORT  RICHIOKt;  P.  0.  BOI 169S. 

THIS  COJiMj  CJiJITJirOT  BE  EXCEM^LED 

for  generating  steam ;  Marine  and  Locomotive  Engines ;  Rolling  Mills  and  Puddling^ 
Famaces ;  Blacksmithiog,  Coking,  Brick  and  Lime  barning,  and  Glass  Mannfactnring. 
Its  exemptness  from  sulphur  and  other  impurities  highly  injarioos  to  the  mannfactnrer  of 
Iron  and  destructive  to  machinery,  boilers  and  grate-bars,  gives  this  coal  pre-eminence. 
All  orders  for  this  Coal  in  Lump,  Rum  or  Mnri,  or  Fihb,  will  be  promptly  filled  to  any 
point  reached  by  railroad  or  navigation. 


CAIiDWBIiL.,  GORDOX  &  CO. 

Ht.  112  Walmit  St,  Philadelphia;  111  Broadwaj,  Nef  Tork-,  aad  iH  State  St.,  IhitoD. 

wholebaijE  deausbs  in 

ANTHRACrrE  AND  BmiMMOUS  GOALS, 

8.  CALDWEIX,  Jb.,    F.  A.  HALL,    N.  P.  OOBDON,    8.  B.  TOUNa, 


PaiNQIPAL  OPPIOK. 

l^o.  119  WALNUT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 

—vm     .    I.         ■!■■        <rii  ■  I        ■   .'I     Jii  11       t  L  ■   I  t    -~     '       ' 

SAMUEL  BONNELL,  JR. 

Office  Booms:— Nos.  48  &  46  Trinity  Building, 

ill  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

I>KASJE^R  IN 

HONEY  BROOK  ">«>"  LEHIGH  COALS. 

SHIPPING  WHARVES: 
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jaHvnrowM,  cahbria  covhtt,  pa. 

This  company,  by  mining  their  rsw  materials  and  manofaoiaring  the  pig  metal 
from  a  mixtare  of  the  roost  snitable  ores,  in  their  own  blast  fiirnaeea,  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alleghany  Monntains,  are  enabled  to  obtain  the  varioos  kinds  of 
iron  best  adapted  for  the  cli£ferent  parts  of  a  rail.  Doin^  their  own  machine-work 
and  repairs,  and  rolling  the  railway  bars  with  the  latest  improved  machinery,  they 
produce  rails  of  an  unsurpassed  excellence  of  quality,  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 
The  long  experience  of  the  present  managers  of  the  company  and  the  enriable  r^n- 
tatioD  they  have  established  for  Cambria  rails,  are  deemea  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
purchasers  can,  at  all  times,  depend  upon  receiving  rails  unsurpassed  for  strength 
and  wear  by  any  others  of  American  or  foreign  make.  Any  style  or  size  of  rails  can 
be  supplied  on  short  notice,  and  new  patterns  of  desirable^eight  or  design  made  to 
order.  The  company  are  also  preparing  to  manu&ctnre  street  rails  by  the  pneumatic 
process.    Address 

CAMBRIA  IROn  GOBI  PANT,  400  GhMBnl  St.,  PbUada. 


MAJrUFAOTUBSBfl   OF 


AND  DBALBBS  IXC 

5 


HINSR8'  OILS,  In  Casks  and  Barrels,  always  on  band  and  for  sale  at  the  very  lowest 

market  prices. 

WAIT8TIU  HA8TIN08  ft  CO^  IM  Front  St.,  eor.  Maldan  Lane,  Vew  Tork. 

JOHV  HJjnmCMI,  Vew  Badford,  Xasa. 


lOCOST  «OU?Um  M^^^^  COMFaNVt 

e3SBrTB.AX.iA,  eextrotEBiA  eetrsrTx,  x>a. 


crrxx.  jusa>  wmuaot  SHosH3ss3Et, 

OFFICE:— BusaH'a  ButUUng,  Mahaniango  Streety 

POTTtVILLE,   FA. 


3=X=C 


HEXRY  C.  RUSSBIi^ 

(BawMMT  to  AVBBBW  BVMIL,) 

iGHT  ni  BUTIIO  AID  SKLUSG  HUL  HTITI,  mUCTIlQ  C8iL  UITI,  te. 

Xahaataago  St,  ear.  Baseni  tt,  PottsrlUa,  MniylklU  County,  Pa. 


Ho.  an*  WAlBiit  street,  VHflMMphl^ 
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LOCUST  MOUNATIN  AND  MAMMOTH  VEIN  COAL 

*  .  . .     • 

WHABF;-Pi©r  18»  Port  mohmotnd. 

80O 


GLOSSARY. 


Water-level;  » drain. 
.    Flnt  ftnthracito  coal-bed. 
ImcuKAL.    ConTOz;  like  the  roof 
of  a  honae;   strata  dipping  two 


Abbiaoioto.    Sandy. 

AMIUACS0U8.    Clayey. 

AvwttAL.  Rc^en'e  second  series  of 
PabBosfric  strata. 

iXD.  lines  of  synclinal  or  anti- 
clinal basins,  or  ridgus. 

Amio.    Without  life;  gneiss. 

Basalt.    A  trap,  or  igneous  rock. 
Basih.    a  synclinal  trough. 
Bbvchu.   Layers  or  strata  in  a  coal- 


Mincral  pitch  or  tar. 
fii.AGKBA3n>.     A   rich    carlx>naceous 

iroU'Stone. 
Buck  Daxp.    Carl>onic  acid. 
fiLOOM.    A  lump  of  mallcablo  iron. 
BoAao-AiiD-WALL.  An  improved  mo<]o 

of  mining  coal  (much  used  in  Kng- 

land). 
AoQXB.     A  small  hand-car  used  in 

mines. 

A  coal-cracker. 

A  tfrra   applied  to  tlie 

chambers  in  which  miners  dig  coal. 
BawOA.    Rock  composed  of  angular 

fragments. 
Boll  E:fo»c.    Direct  acting  steam 

pnmping-ongine. 

O&DKKOIO.   Recent  life ;  npper  strata. 
GiLAMirB.    A  coal-plant  or  fossil. 
Caloaebocs.    Rock  containing  lime. 
ClA&Bonmors.    Containing  carbon. 
OoATK.   Sled  for  transporting  coal  in 

mines. 
OUacebe.    a  coal-breaker. 
GfciBP.    Gradual  crush  iu  coal-miuoN, 
Gkop.    EAff^  of  the  strata. 

Damp.    Ueavy  Tspor;  carbonic  afi<J 


DBjnn>Anoa.  Erosion  of  uppor  strata. 
DsToifiA?!.    RMiktt  betwef-ii  tlm  Kilu 

rian  and  ('jtrboiiTcrous. 
Dna.     .Kn  lulruii'tu  of  trap-ro4:k 
Dir.     Inrlh::.!'.-  n  '•f  rtrata. 
DaiLL.    A  t>J  for  boring  a  liole  in 

rofk  or  viiil. 
OcNr.    An  bpparutus  for  i'ujptjrlii}i; 


lscAanfE5T.    8tiK*p  rlvjm  f>f  a  bill. 

*  Face."    The  workiug  uu  J  of  a  gaJtg 

way  or  bnntat. 
Paclt.    Im-guLarity  or  disiouitiou 

of  strata, 
g— nwiiKWiit.  InipregiiaUd  wltJli  Ifuo. 


Fimt-CL.iT.    A  pure  *luy. 
Fik£-Dami>.   C^u-liurvtt'.il  li.Yiln-\;<^n. 
FoRMATio.N.    \  dtrutuiu,  t.<r  ^r'-uji  <>l 

strata. 
FosbiL.    Any  relic  of  pbint  or  animal 

in  thi>  t*arthy  tttrala. 
FuRXACB.    For  Vi'ntilating  mines. 

Ga^cowat.    Tlio  main  avcuui'S  of  a 

mine. 
Geoloqt.    Doctrine  of  the  earth. 
Gneiss.    A  Htnitiflcd  gnuiitoid  nu'k. 
GoKSAN.   Oxidizrd  outcro|»H  of  vuinji 

(a  Coruiiih  term). 
Gua:(1te.   a  (.-rystalliue,  unritratiflud 

rock. 
Grecnstoxe.    An  igneous  trappvuu 

riK-k. 
(1  rp.^r  M.  Fluster  of  Purls,  or  sulphate 

of  lime. 

HciDiNd.    Alr-rounM-Huiid  cnnm-culH 

in  niiii-'ii. 
IlKM\TiTE.     IFydruted   peroxide   of 

iron. 
IIoB^BLEXDB.  A  trspiMsn  or  granitic 

rock. 
IIorseuacb.    a  roll  or  laddlu  iu  cos!' 

mines. 
IItpoxoic.    Under  all  life ;  the  lowur 

nietaniorpliic. 

laxEoi's.    Uuiitrttlifled  nx-ks  (iiruii«d 

by  best. 
*-  I.HTAEE."    D<iwn<-mit  air-ruumA. 

JuBABsic.    A  PTcnt  ffiruiutliin. 

Lanixatbd.    Dirldi-d  intft  I  bin  laynn. 
LRi'iiKfbKNiiKosf.    A  f<wMii   plant  (wi 

niiMi< d  fmni  the  ri'iilit-llkti  apiniai • 

aii'V  f»r  lit  liiiri-t  nin  ) 
'*  fjn'."    A  M't  nt  nilitM  wiiiiilitKii,  m 

tbixlixtniMi-  wiilt-r  tun  liuMViiilabljf 

Ii0<-<1  by  |iiiiii|w. 

I.MiNITK.      Will  lit  I  I  ml,  III    fiMlHi  H I 

l4>ifi«l  Wai.i..  a  liii'ili'  iif  iiitiilii|i  iiy 
wliuli  hII  ••!  Ul'-al  III  Iba  kmI  la 
oblMliii-d 

MtM-i/OH'      Mi<Mli>  hit  t   •'im  ••!    Ibi< 

|/l«iil      itltUlxliB      tif       {•■•a|lll<'t>iitii 

»liulit 

M»  I  %M>>I>I  lilPM  a  li*lll»t<iiiMiii|i>ll  ul 
»illllil  I')  ll<  tt  >t  •  ll>  lill>  1*1  •*■  lli  II 

"Ml.'^iMt,  I    -lliilt  Tilt    H>  I  •■(  ■ll{.{,lll|t 

llll>li-|      •  iful    lit     H    IHlfl    •lllll.t    III    tlltll 

lii-UlltP. 

M'/M.l.vA.  A  ri#fl  Hitliitul  di-«ul<l  of 
btilWil,  but  JilUli>  vlii'Un-*!  lli  «lu-ll#, 

OwjiAi^iM.  Au  urUtrury  (i*iiu  givvn 
Vj  lb<?  uiiiliiuiitu  <vui  uiiiivi4  «ii(l 
»liipp«:rs. 

J'ALAVif YUMU V ■     JlocLri uv  of  sJideut 


beings;  the  science  of  ancient  uf 

itxlinct  animal  or  vegftublu  fusiril 

rniiuiuii. 
IVvL.voAoic.    Anricnt  life;  tlin  miisl 

uni  lent  or  lowmit  great  dlvtsiuo  of 

foiiftiUriToiM  strata. 
I'lcB.    A  tool  for  digging  or  breakli^ 

coal  or  rock. 
Pii.LAKs.     Coal  left  fur  supporting 

thn  roof  in  minos. 
PoRpiiYHT.    An     ign<^utf,    volcanto 

riH-k. 
"  PoNT-Arrn  Stall."    Tba  old  Kngllsh 

namo  for  bnuuit  and  [ii liar  mode  of 

mining  coal. 
Pkimal.     Tilt)    iHu-liest     PalaoBOle 

strata  of  the  Kustcrn  ApiNUacblaa 

Ibuiin. 
Ptritbs.    a  Cfinibliintion  of  sulpbar 

with  other  mliieruls. 

"llouiiiNu."    Tt'rm  appllf^l  to  |dllar 

work,— an,  "mtiliiiiK  l>u<k.** 
''Run.'*    a  iiio<iD  of  iiiiiuiig  coal. 

ScHUTB.  An  Incliiii)  or  trough  fbr 
sliding  coal  to  Ibi'  ruiM  ur  shipping. 

Bbam.  Thin  layors  of  Hi  rata,  impr- 
ctally  eoal'lMNis,  wbirb  iirn  viiu* 
ntHiiikly  i'uIImI  t^iut  in  tbd  ant  bra- 
ritu  rngloiis. 

Hiu'rioN.  Cut  tbnturib ;  mi  ai^liial  or 
Iditil  ('&|Hifiirn  III  uiiv  |Mil  uf  Ilia 
itarlh's  I'rust,  kbuatiitt  llm  k(i«ta 
edguwistf. 

HllAI.B.  Alvllbi*'i**'(W  liH  ka  Mplll  uS 
ill  llilii  ki  aliM. 

Hii.iiioiis.  Fliiii  (u|iplii-d  III  riK-ks 
iiiulatnliig  kiiiiA  III  i|imitA). 

r^i.ATs     HiH  k«  wiiirb  iHiwHiMi  a  regkh 

lltl   I  llMkVllliU. 

Hl.iii'V      A  kUutiiig  sliatl  iiu  Iba  dip 

III  a  i'imI  biiit. 
fiHAiiiN,    pbiiul,(<THAtA.  Anylayvr 

III  |iiiiu|i  Iif  ki^liiiitiiilaiy  riH'ks. 
Kisus     Tbii  biiiuoutitl  dirvi'tbin  uf 

sliala.  ' 

til  Mr     Au  nsravdllnn  at  the  botUim 

ill  a  kliitJii  111  kbit  It,  1 1  "111  wbieh  the 

Uiili  I  l»>MU  Ibu  luiuu  u  puuiped  Ui 

ibukuiluiu. 
r*t*iUNAi..  AbaMiuortn/ugbfurmad 

by  Ibu  "dip  and  rise'* of  the  strata. 

'I'MAr,  or  Tiui>i»BAH.    Voleauk:  rocks. 

I.'k'ast.  Return  sir-rourse,  through 
wbicb  tliv  sir  or  iuipuriUes  ascand 
iu  tliesiulace. 

Vbiv.    Minerals  in  flssurvs  of  Cba 
earth.    Tbs  tomi  Is  uot  spplloaUa 
io  roaHiads  or  ssdIiMiuiafj  ilratfc 
Mt 
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Ad  talorbw,  578. 
Alleghany  ooal-fields,  805b 

area  of,  SIV. 

eoal-seams  of,  828. 

identification  of,  838. 

in  Alabama,  353. 

in  Kentucky,  350. 

in  Maryland,  333. 

in  Ohio,  357. 

in  Pennsylvania,  831. 

in  Tennessee,  351. 

in  West  Virginia,  338. 

map  of,  318. 

map  of,  in  Alabama,  355. 

measures  of,  321. 

production  in  Pennsylvania,  331. 

production  of,  in  Alabama,  367. 

production  of,  in  Ohio,  360. 

section  of,  in  Alabama,  356. 

transverse  section  in  Maryland,  338. 

vertical  section  of,  327. 
Alpha,  or  coal-bed  A,  248. 
Anoient  and  modem  formations,  51. 
Anoient  Appalachian,  the,  48. 
Ancient  iron-master,  018. 
Anthracite  coal-beds,  261. 

eoal  formation,  77. 

ooal  of.  South  Wales,  145. 

fields  of  Pennsylvania,  156. 
Appalachian  formations,  50. 
Arcadian  ooal-fields,  386. 

area  of,  389. 

ooal-seams  of,  388. 

map  of,  387. 

measures  of,  389. 
Area  of  anthracite  ooal-flelds,  127. 

of  European  ooal-flelds,  85. 
Areas  of  American  ooal-flelds,  83. 

of  British  eoal-flelds,  84. 

of  British  (N.  A.)  Provinees,  84. 
Asia,  ooal-flelds  of.  92. 
Australian  coals,  93. 

Barclay,  or  Towanda  ooal-ield,  309. 

section  of,  310. 
Base  radius,  505. 
Beaver  Meadow  bMin.  189. 

sections,  190,  192. 
Belgium,  coal-mines  of,  158. 
Bessemer  converter,  644,  648, 

steel,  637,  639. 
•Black  Creek  coal-basins,  196. 

vertical  section,  197. 
Blast-fumae*?,  fusion,  Ae.,  $ZL 
Blossbnrg  basin,  312. 

production  of,  314. 

section  al,  818. 
B,  or  Buck  Moaotaio  eotl'b«4,  248, 
Boundary  system  of  BBtfling,  iti,  iM, 
Box  cages,  462. 
Breaking  eoai«  477,  482, 
British  eoelisi4i^  IML 


British  ooals.  "potteries,"  147. 

(N.A.)  Provinoes,  386. 
Broad  Mountain  basin,  269. 
Broad  Top  ooal-fields.  298. 

ooaJ.  analysis  of,  302. 

map  of,  299. 

mines  of,  303. 

production  of,  302. 

vortical  section  of,  800. 
Bnok  Mountain  coal-bed,  194 

Campbbi.l'h  Ledge,  163. 
Carbondale  coal-bed,  169. 
Carbondalo  district,  16S. 
Catalan,  015. 
Catalan  forge,  614. 
Comrnting  furnaces,  635. 
Central  coal-field,  361. 

in  Illinois,  363. 

in  Indiana,  371. 

in  Western  Kentucky,  872. 

map  of,  362. 

production  of,  375. 

vertical  section  of,  868. 
Cheap  labor,  585. 
Cheap  labor  v«.  free  labor,  589. 
Clanuy,  Dr.,  lamp  of,  448. 
Coal  and  coal  -oil,  75. 

arks  descending  the  Ti«blgh,  116. 

eutting  machinery,  447. 

flora,  the,  64. 

formation,  recent,  46. 

its  history  and  development,  99. 

measures,  the,  43. 

mining,  445. 

oil,  distillation  of,  670. 

pHHluelng  oountrins,  H6. 

produfltion  of  (ireat  Britain,  I  OS. 

veg<»tation  ooiomenoefl,  48. 
Collieries  In  (ln*at  Britain,  20. 
C/ommeroe,  606. 
(Compromise  Aot,  577. 
C'onolusion,  671. 
Conglomerate,  the,  48. 
Converting  table,  angles,  Ae,,  49(1. 
<'orn wall.  Iron  hills  of,  659. 
('reatloD  f»f  the  earth,  31. 
(Crisis,  first,  676. 

second,  of  '87,  577. 

third,  #*f '57,  579. 
Cuba,  roek  oil  of,  653. 
Cuifib«trlafid  r«gl«/fts,  888. 

map  of,  882. 

mines,  888. 
C*srreitey,  605, 

iMv  Hirer  eoal  flel4,  408. 
l/auphln  Kork,  267, 

tfa#»»verM  seetl/m  at,  267. 
fiavy,  Kir  llumyUrr,  Immi  t4, 442. 
fiee^  Kirer  e</ftl  fleUl,  404. 


M*^  of,  4#4. 
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Diamond,  or  bed  J,  255. 
Diamonds,  formation  of,  74. 
DiAjovery  of  anthracite  ooal,  113. 
Distribution  of  coal,  82. 
Domestic  debts,  597. 
D,  or  Skidmore,  250. 
Drifts,  or  water-levels,  411. 
Dynamic  value  of  cofd,  tho,  19. 

EcKLET,  coal  measure,  at,  197. 
Elevation  and  handling  of  coal,  478. 
End,  the,  672. 
England  and  her  resources,  27. 

her  development,  660. 

her  policy,  560. 

New,  coals  of,  382. 

section  of,  384. 
European  cools,  90, 154. 

Falsr  coal  measures,  the,  41. 
Farmer  and  planter,  585. 
Fault  change  of  horizon,  291. 

dirt,  290. 

English  coal-fields,  288. 

in  Diamond  mines,  Hazleton,  287. 

Richmond  coal-fields,  292. 

rock,  293. 

saddles,  or  horsebacks,  291. 

slate,  295. 

slip  dikes,  289. 

trap  dike,  289. 
Faults,  in  coal  measures,  285. 
Fell,  Judge  Jesse,  111. 
First,  or  Southern  coal-field,  221. 

divisions  of,  222. 

topography  of,  222. 
Fixture  at  mines,  477. 
Foreign  debt,  our,  596. 
Forge  and  bloomery,  616. 
Formation  and  origin  of  coal,  63. 
French  coal  and  coal-fields,  149. 
Frostburg  basin,  335. 

production  of,  336,  337. 

sections  of,  335. 
Furnace,  624. 

Gawva,  or  bed  C,  249. 

Gases  and  vapors  in  mines,  440. 

Gate,  or  bed  M,  258. 

Geology,  30. 

Geology  of  Southern  coal-field,  226. 

Ginter,  Philip,  113. 

Gold  v«.  currency,  602. 

Great  Basin,  323. 

Great  Britain,  129. 

Great  Northern  coal-field,  England,  l^A. 

coal-scams  of,  138. 

collieries  of,  142. 

total  production  of,  141. 
Greenwood,  section  at,  239. 

Hazleton  basin,  193. 

vortical  section,  193. 
Hearth  of  blast-furnaces,  625. 
Homatitio  ores,  553-568. 
High  prices,  591. 
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